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PREFACE. 


Ths  title  indicates  that  this  volume  is  restricted  to  the 
group  of  material  conditions  which  constitute  the  organ- 
ism in  relation  to  the  physical  world — a  group  which 
furnishes  the  data  for  one  half  of  the  psychologist's 
quest;  the  other  half  being  furnished  by  historical  and 
social  conditions. 

The  Human  Mind,  so  far  as  it  is  accessible  to  scientific 
inquiry,  has  a  twofold  root,  man  being  not  only  an  animal 
organism  but  an  imit  in  the  social  oi^ganism ;  and  hence 
the  complete  theory  of  its  functions  and  faculties  must 
be  sought  in  this  twofold  direction.  This  conception 
(which  has  been  declared  "  to  amount  to  a  revolution  in 
Psychology"),  although  slowly  prepared  by  the  growing 
conviction  that  Man  could  not  be  isolated  from  Humanity, 
was  first  expounded  in  the  opening  volume  of  these 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind;  at  least,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  predecessor  had  seen  Juno  the  specially  human 
faculties  of  Intellect  and  Conscience  were  products  of 
social  factors  co-operating  with  the  animal  fieustors. 

In  considering  the  Physical  Basis  a  large  place  must 
be  assigned  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  relations 
which  are  involved  in  organic  functions ;  yet  we  have  to 
recognize  that  this  procedure  of  Analysis  is  artificial  and 
preparatory,  that  none  of  its  results  are  final,  none  rep- 
resent the  synthetic  reality  of  vital  facts.  Hence  one 
leading  object  of  the  following  pages  has  been  every-, 
where  to  substitute  the  biological  point  of  view  for  the 
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metaphysical  and  mechanical  points  of  view  which  too 
often  obstroct  research — the  one  finding  its  expression 
in  spiiitaalist  theories,  the  other  in  materialist  theories ; 
both  disregarding  the  plain  principle  that  the  first  req- 
uisite in  a  theory  of  biological  phenomena  mnst  be  to 
view  them  in  the  light  of  biological  conditions :  in  other 
words,  to  fix  oar  gaze  upon  what  passes  in  the  organism, 
and  not  on  what  may  pass  in  the  laboratory,  where  the 
conditions  are  diCTerent  Analysis  is  a  potent  instniment, 
bat  is  too  often  relied  on  in  forgetf ulness  of  what  oonsti* 
tates  its  real  aid,  and  thus  leads  to  a  disregard  of  all 
those  conditions  which  it  has  artificially  set  asida  We 
see  this  in  the  tendency  of  anatomists  and  physiologiBts 
to  assign  to  one  element,  in  a  complex  cluster  of  oo- 
operants,  the  significance  which  properly  belongs  to  that 
duster :  as  when  the  property  of  a  tissue  is  placed  excla* 
sively  in  a  single  element  of  that  tissue,  the  function 
of  an  oigan  assigned  to  its  chief  tLssue,  and  a  function  of 
the  oigamsm  to  a  single  oigan. 

Another  object  has  been  to  furnish  the  reader  unin- 
structed  in  physiology  with  such  a  general  outline  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  oigamsm,  and  such  details 
respecting  the  sentient  mechanism,  as  may  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  study,  and  enable  him  to  understand  the 
application  of  Physiology  to  Pisychology.  If  he  comes 
upcm  details  which  can  only  interest  specially  educated 
students,  or  perhaps  only  by  them  be  really  understood, 
he  can  pass  over  these  details,  for  their  omission  will  not 
seriously  a£fect  the  bearing  of  the  general  principles.  I 
have  given  the  best  I  had  to  give ;  and  must  leave  each 
reader  to  find  in  it  whatever  may  interest  him.  The  uses 
of  books  are  first  to  stimulate  inquiry  by  awakening  an 
interest ;  secondly,  to  clarify  and  classify  the  knowledge 
already  gained  from  direct  contemplation  of  the  phe- 
nomena.   They  are  stimuli  and  aids  to  observation  and 
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thooght    They  should  never  be  allowed  to  see  for  ui^ 
nor  to  think  for  us. 

The  volume  contains  four  essajrs.  The  first,  on  the 
Nature  of  Life,  deals  with  the  speciality  of  organic  phe- 
nomena, as  distinguished  from  the  inoiganic.  It  sets  forth 
the  physiological  principles  which  Psychology  must  in- 
cessantly invoke.  In  the  course  of  the  exposition  I  have 
incorporated  several  passages  from  four  articles  on  Mr. 
Darwin's  hypotheses,  contributed  to  the  FortnighUy  B^ 
view  during  the  year  1868.  I  have  also  suggested  a 
modification  of  the  hypothesis  of  Natural  Selection,  by 
extending  to  the  tissues  and  organs  that  principle  of  com- 
petition which  Mr.  Darwin  has  so  luminously  applied  to 
organisms.  Should  this  generalization  of  the  "struggle 
for  existence"  be  accepted,  it  will  answer  many  of  the 
hitherto  unanswerable  objections. 

The  second  essay  is  on  the  Nervous  Mechanism^  setting 
forth  what  is  known  a^d  what  is  inferred  respecting  the 
structure  and  properties  of  that  all-important  system. 
If  the  sceptical  and  revolutionary  attitude,  in  presence  of 
opinions  currently  held  to  be  established  truths,  surprises 
or  pains  the  reader  unprepared  for  such  doubts,  I  can  only 
ask  him  to  submit  my  statements  to  a  similar  scepticism, 
and  confront  them  with  the  ascertained  evidence.  After 
many  years  of  laborious  investigation  and  meditation,  the 
conclusion  has  slowly  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  on  this 
subject  there  is  a  "  false  persuasion  of  knowledge "  veiy 
fatal  in  its  influence,  because  unhesitatingly  adopted  as 
the  ground  of  speculation  both  in  Pathology  and  Psychol- 
ogy. This  persuasion  is  sustsined  because  few  are  aware 
how  much  of  what  passes  for  observation  is  in  reality 
sheer  hypothesis.  I  have  had  to  point  out  the  great 
extent  to  which  Imaginary  Anatomy  has  been  uxisuspect- 
ingly  accepted ;  and  hope  to  have  done  something  towards 
raising  a  rational  misgiving  in  the  student's  mind  respect- 
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ing  ''ihe  superstition  of  the  nerve-cell" — a  superstition 
which  I  fireelj  confess  to  have  shared  in  for  many  years. 

The  third  essay  treats  of  Animal  Automaiisnu  Here 
the  constant  insistance  on  the  biological  point  of  view, 
while  it  causes  a  rejection  of  the  mechanical  theory,  ad- 
mits the  fullest  recognition  of  all  the  mechanical  relations 
involved  in  animal  movements,  and  thus  endeavors  to  rec- 
oncile the  contending  schools.  In  this  essay  I  have  also 
attempted  a  psychological  solution  of  that  much-debated 
question — the  relation  between  Body  and  Mind.  This 
solution  explains  why  physical  and  mental  phenomena 
must  necessarily  present  to  our  apprehension  such  pro- 
foundly diverse  characters ;  and  shows  that  Materialism, 
in  attempting  to  deduce  the  mental  from  the  physical, 
puts  into  the  conclusion  what  the  very  terms  have  ex- 
cluded from  the  premises ;  whereas,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
physical  process  being  only  the  objective  aspect  of  a  mental 
process,  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  one  by  the  other  is 
as  Intimate  as  the  solution  of  a  geometrical  problem  by 
algebra. 

In  the  final  essay  the  BeJUx  Theory  is  discussed ;  and 
here  once  more  the  biological  point  of  view  rectifies  the 
error  of  an  analysis  which  has  led  to  the  denial  of  Sensi- 
bility in  reflex  actions,  because  that  analysis  has  over- 
looked the  necessary  presence  of  the  conditions  which 
determine  Sensibility.  In  these  chapters  are  reproduced 
several  passages  from  the  Physiology  of  Common  Life, 

According  to  my  original  intention,  this  volume  was  to 
have  included  an  exposition  of  the  part  I  conceive  the 
brain  to  play  in  physiological  and  psychological  processes, 
but  that  must  be  postponed  until  it  can  be  accompanied 
by  a  survey  of  psychological  processes  which  would  ren- 
der the  exposition  more  intelligible. 

Thb  Pbiobt,  March,  1877. 
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PROBLEM  I. 


THE  NATURE  OF  LIFE. 


it' 


'Lft  Phyiiologie  a  poor  but  d'ezpoter  let  ph^nomtoet  da  la  vie  humaina  et 
Im  OGoditioDS  d'oii  ila  dipandent.  Pour  j  arrlTar  d'ima  mani^  t/^it,  U  fiuit 
nteenaiiemant  arant  tout  dAtarminer  quels  sont  lat  phtoomteat  qu'on  dMgna 
1001  le  nom  da  vie  an  gintotl.  Ceat  pouiquol  la  pramUra  ehota  k  t§tn  eat 
d*dtodier  lee  proprUtte  g^ntodes  du  corps  qu'on  appella  oiganiquas  ou  Ti- 
Ttns." — Tudhuhv,  TraiU  de  PhytkHogis  de  rHomme,  L  2. 

"Some  weak  and  inezperianced  persons  Tainly  seek  by  dialectics  and  &r- 
fetched  aiiguments  either  to  upset  or  establish  things  that  are  only  to  be 
founded  on  anatomical  demonstration  and  belieTed  on  the  OTidenoe  of  the 
senses.  He  who  truly  desires  to  be  informed  of  the  question  in  hand  must  be 
held  bound  either  to  look  for  himself,  or  to  tske  on  trust  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  who  have  looked  have  come."  —  Habyxt,  Second  Ditiertation 
toRiclafi. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  LIFK 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  PBOBLEM  STATED. 

1.  Although  for  convenience  we  use  the  terms  life 
and  Mind  as  representing  distinct  orders  of  phenomena, 
the  one  objective  and  the  other  subjective,  and  although 
for  centuries  they  have  designated  distinct  entities,  or 
forces  having  different  substrata,  we  may  noW  consider  it 
sufficiently  acknowledged  among  scientific  thinkers  that 
eveiy  problem  of  Mind  is  necessarily  a  problem  of  life, 
referring  to  one  special  group  of  vital  activities.  It  is 
enough  that  Mind  is  never  manifested  except  in  a  living 
oiganism  to  make  us  seek  in  an  analysis  of  oi*ganic  phe- 
nomena for  the  material  conditions  of  eveiy  mentcd  fact. 
Mental  phenomena  when  observed  in  others,  although 
interpretable  by  our  consciousness  of  what  is  passing  in 
ourselves,  can  only  be  objective  phenomena  of  the  vital 
organism. 

2.  On  this  ground,  if  on  this  alone,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  general  principles  of  structure  and  function  is 
indispensable  to  the  psychologist ;  although  only  of  late 
years  has  this  been  fuUy  recognized,  so  that  men  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  organism  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  theorizing  on  its  highest  functions.  In  saying  that  such 
knowledge  is  indispensable,  I  do  not  mean  that  in  the 
absence  of  such  knowledge  a  man  is  debarred  from  under- 
standing much  of  the  results  reached  by  investigators. 
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nor  that  he  may  not  himaelf  make  usefal  observations 
and  classifications  of  psjcholpgical  fiacts.  It  is  possible 
to  read  books  on  Natural  History  with  intelligence  and 
profit,  and  even  to  make  good  observations,  without  a 
scientific  groundwork  of  biological  instmction ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  empirical  &cta  of  hygiene  and  medi- 
cal treatment  without  any  physiological  instruction.  But 
in  all  three  cases  the  absence  of  a  scientific  basis  will  ren- 
der the  knowledge  fiagmentaiy  and  incomplete ;  and  this 
ought  to  deter  every  one  from  offering  an  opinion  on  de- 
batable questions  which  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  subjec- 
tive observationa  The  psychologist  who  has  not  prepared 
himself  by  a  study  of  the  organism  has  no  more  right  to 
be  heard  on  the  genesis  of  the  psychical  states,  or  of  the 
relations  between  body  and  mind,  than  one  of  the  laity 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  a  question  of  medical  treat- 
ment 

THE  POSITION  OP  BIOLOGT. 

3.  Science  is  the  systematic  classification  of  Experi- 
ence. It  postulates  unity  of  Existence  with  great  varieties 
in  the  Modes  of  Existence ;  assuming  that  there  is  one 
Matter  everywhere  the  same,  under  great  diversities  in 
the  complications  of  its  elements.  The  distinction  of 
Modes  is  not  less  indispensable  than  the  identification  of 
the  elementa  These  Modes  range  themselves  under  three 
supreme  heads :  Force,  life.  Mind.  Under  the  first,  range 
the  general  properties  exhibited  by  all  substances ;  under 
the  second,  the  general  properties  exhibited  by  organized 
substances ;  under  the  third,  the  general  properties  ex- 
hibited by  organized  animal  substances.  The  first  dass 
is  subdivided  into  Physics,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  and 
Chemistry.  Physics  treats  of  substances  which  move  as 
masses,  or  which  vibrate  and  rotate  as  molecules,  without 
undergoing  any  appreciable  change  of  structural  integritjr ; 
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they  show  changes  of  pontion  and  sUUe,  without  cone- 
spending  changes  in  their  elemiBnts.  Chemistry  treats  of 
substances  which  undei^  molecular  changes  of  composi- 
tion destructive  of  their  integrity.  Thus  the  blow  which 
simply  moves  one  body,  or  makes  it  vibrate,  explodes 
another.  The  friction  which  alters  the  temperature  and 
electrical  state  of  a  bit  of  glass,  ignites  a  bit  of  phos- 
phorus, and  so  destroys  its  integrity  of  structure,  convert- 
ing phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid. 

4  The  second  class,  while  exhibiting  both  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  is  markedly  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  properties  called  vital  Their  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  this :  they  undergo  molecular  changes  of  compo- 
sition and  decomposition  which  are  simultaneous,  and  by 
this  simultaneity  preserve  their  integrity  of  structure.  They 
change  their  state,  and  their  elements,  yet  preserve  their 
unity,  and  even  when  differentiating  continue  specific. 
Unlike  all  other  bodies,  the  organized  are  bom,  grow,  de- 
velop, and  decay,  through  a  prescribed  series  of  graduated 
evolutions,  each  stage  being  the  indispensable  condition 
of  its  successor,  no  stage  ever  appearing  except  in  its 
serial  order. 

5.  The  third  class,  while  exhibiting  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  preceding  classes,  is  specialized  by  the 
addition  of  a  totally  new  property,  caJled  Sensibility, 
which  subjectively  is  Feeling.  Here  organized  substance 
has  become  animal  substance,  and  Yegetality  has  been 
developed  into  Animality  by  the  addition  of  new  factors, 
—  new  complexities  of  the  elementary  forces.  Many,  if 
not  most,  philosophers  postulate  an  entirely  new  Exist- 
ence, and  not  simply  a  new  Mode,  to  account  for  the 
manifestations . of  Mind;  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  vital  manifestation,  they  demand  that  to  Life  be 
added  a  separate  substratum,  the  Soul  This  is  not  a 
point  to  be  discussed  here.    We  may  be  content  with  the 
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MBeztion  that  however  great  the  phenomenal  dillerenoe 
between  Humanity  and  Animality  (a  difference  we  shall 
hereafter  see  to  be  the  expression  of  a  new  bctar,  namely, 
the  social  factor),  nevertheless  the  distinctive  attribute  of 
Sensibility,  out  of  which  rise  Emotion  and  Cognition, 
marks  the  inseparable  kinship  of  mental  with  vital  phe- 
nomena. 

Thus  all  the  various  Modes  of  Existence  may,  at  least 
in  their  objective  aspect,  be  ranged  under  the  two 
ions  of  Inoiganic  and  Oiganic, — Non-living  and 
— and  these  are  respectively  the  objects  of  the 
cal  and  the  biological  sciences. 

6.  The  various  sciences  in  their  serial  development 
develop  the  whole  art  of  Method.  Mathematics  devel- 
ops abstraction,  deduction,  and  definition;  Astronomy 
abstraction,  deduction,  and  observation ;  Physics  adds  ex- 
periment; Chemistry  adds  nomenclature;  Biology  adds 
classification,  and  for  the  first  time  brings  into  promi- 
nence the  important  notion  of  eandiiions  of  exidenee^  and 
the  variation  of  phenomena  under  varying  conditions :  so 
that  the  relation  of  the  oiganism  to  its  medium  is  one 
never  to  be  left  out  of  sight  In  Biology  also  clearly 
emerges  for  the  first  time  what  I  r^;ard  as  the  true  notion 
of  causality,  namely,  the  procasion  of  causes,  —  the  com- 
bination of  factors  in  the  product,  and  not  an  ah  extra  de- 
termination of  the  product  In  Vitality  and  Sensibility 
we  are  made  aware  that  the  causes  are  in  and  not  auJtmdt 
the  organism ;  that  the  oiganic  effect  is  the  oiganic  cause 
in  operation ;  that  there  is  autonomy  but  no  autocracy ; 
the  effect  issues  as  a  resultant  of  the  co-operating  oondi- 
tiona  In  Sociology,  finally,  we  see  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  historical  conditions  of  existence.  From  the  due 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  existence,  material  and 
historical,  we  seize  the  true  significance  of  the  principle 
of  Belativity. 
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7.  Having  thus  indicated  the  series  of  the  abstract 
sciences  we  have  now  to  consider  more  closely  the  char- 
acter of  Biology.  The  term  was  proposed  independently 
yet  simultaneously  in  Germany  and  France,  in  the  year 
1802,  by  Treviranus  and  Lamarck,  to  express  "  the  study 
of  the  forms  and  phenomena  of  life,  the  conditions  and 
laws  by  which  these  exist,  and  the  causes  which  produce 
them."  Yet  only  of  late  years  has  it  gained  general  ac- 
ceptance in  France  and  England.  The  term  Cosmology, 
for  what  are  usually  called  the  Physical  Sciences,  has  not 
yet  come  into  general  use,  although  its  appropriateness 
must  eventually  secure  its  recognition. 

Biology,  —  the  abstract  science  of  life,  —  embracing 
the  whole  organic  world,  includes  Yegetality,  Animality, 
and  Humanity;  the  biological  sciences  are  Phytology, 
Zoology,  and  Anthropology.  Each  of  the  sciences  has  its 
cardinal  divisions,  statical  and  dynamical,  namely.  Mor- 
phology—  the  science  of  form,  —  and  Physiology  —  the 
science  of  function. 

Morphology  embraces  —  V,  Anatomy,  i.  a  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  parts  then  and  there  present  in  the  oi^ganism ; 
and  these  parts,  or  organs,  are  further  described  by  the 
enumeration  of  their  constituent  tissues  and  elements ; 
and  of  these  again  the  proximate  principles,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  isolated  without  chemical  decomposition.  2^  Or- 
ganogeny,  i.  e.  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  oigans  and 
tissues. 

Physiology  embraces  the  properties  and  functions  of 
the  tissues  and  organs  —  the  primary  conditions  of  Growth 
and  Development  out  of  which  rise  the  higher  functions 
bringing  the  organism  into  active  relation  with  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  The  first  group  of  properties  and 
functions  are  called  those  of  vegetal,  or  organic  life ;  the 
second  those  of  animal,  or  relative  life* 
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OBOAKISMS. 

8.  It  will  be  needful  to  fix  with  piedsion  the  terms, 
Organism,  life,  Property,  and  Function. 

An  organism,  although  usually  signifying  a  more  or  less 
complex  unity  of  oigans,  because  the  structures  which 
first  attracted  scientific  attention  were  all  thus  markedly 
distiuguiahed  from  inoiganic  bodies,  has  by  the  gradual 
extensions  of  research  been  necessarily  generalized,  till  it 
now  stands  for  any  oigauized  substance  capable  of  inde- 
pendent vitality:  in  other  words,  any  substance  having 
the  specific  combination  of  elements  which  manifests  the 
serial  phenomena  of  growth,  development,  and  decay. 
There  are  organisms  that  have  no  differentiated  oigana. 
Thus  a  microscopic  formless  lump  of  semifluid  jelly-like 
substance  (Protoplasm)  is  called  an  oiganism,  because  it 
feeds  itself,  and  reproduces  itself.  There  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  such  extensions  of  terms.  These  are 
notable  in  the  parallel  extension  of  the  term  life,  which 
originally  expressing  only  the  complex  activities  of  com- 
plex organisms,  has  come  to  express  the  simplest  activities 
of  protoplasm.  Thus  a  Monad  is  an  organism ;  a  Cell  is 
an  organism ;  a  Plant  is  an  organism ;  a  Man  is  an  organ- 
ism. And  each  of  these  organisms  is  said  to  have  its  life, 
because 

"  Throagh  all  the  migbty  commonwealth  of  things 
Up  from  the  creeping  worm  to  torereign  man  **  * 

there  is  one  fundamental  group  of  conditions,  one  oiganised 
substance,  one  vitality. 

Obviously  this  unity  is  an  abstraction.  In  reality,  the 
life  manifested  in  the  'Man  is  not  the  life  manifested  in 
the  Monad:  he  has  Functions  and  Faculties  which  the 
Monad  has  no  trace  of;  and  if  the  two  organisms  have 
certain  vital  characteristics  in  common,  this  unity  is  only 

*  WORDSWOBTH. 
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recognized  in  an  ideal  eanstruction  which  lets  drop  all  con- 
crete differences.  The  life  is  different  when  the  oiganism 
is  different  Hence  any  definition  of  life  would  be  man- 
ifestly insufficient  which  while  it  expressed  the  activities 
of  the  Monad  left  unexpressed  the  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant activities  of  higher  organisms.  A  sundial  and  a 
repeater  will  each  record  the  successive  positions  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens ;  but  although  both  are  instruments 
for  marking  time,  the  sundial  will  not  do  the  work  of  the 
repeater ;  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  watch  mech- 
anism are  necessary  for  its  more  varied  and  delicate  uses. 
A  semifluid  bit  of  protoplasm  will  feed  itself ;  but  it  will 
not  feed  and  sustain  a  complex  animal ;  nor  will  it  feel 
and  think. 

9.  N^lect  of  this  point  has  caused  frequent  confusion 
in  the  attempts  to  give  satisfactory  definitions.  Biologists 
ought  to  have  been  warned  by  the  fietct  that  some  of  the 
most  widely  accepted  definitions  exclude  the  most  con- 
spicuous phenomena  of  life,  and  are  only  applicable  to  the 
vegetable  world,  or  to  the  vegetal  processes  in  the  cuiimal 
world.  A  definition,  however  abstract,  should  not  exclude 
essential  characters.  The  general  consent  of  mankind  has 
made  Life  synonjnnous  with  Mode  of  Existence.  By  the 
life  of  an  animal  is  meant  the  existence  of  that  animal ; 
when  dead  the  animal  no  longer  exists ;  the  substances 
of  which  the  oi^nism  was  composed  exist,  but  under 
another  mode ;  their  connexus  is  altered,  and  the  organ- 
ism vanishes  in  the  alteration.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
call  the  corpse  an  oi^nism ;  for  that  special  combination 
which  constituted  the  organism  is  not  present  in  the  corpsa 
This  misconception  misleads  some  speculative  minds  into 
assigning  life  to  the  universe.  The  universe  assuredly 
exists,  but  it  does  not  live;  its  existence  can  only  be 
identified  with  life,  such  as  we  observe  in  oi^nisms,  by 
a  complete  obliteration  of  the  speciality  which  the  term 
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life  is  meant  to  designate.  Yet  many  have  not  onlj 
pleased  themselves  with  such  a  conception,  but  have  con- 
ceived the  universe  to  be  an  oiganism  fashioned,  directed, 
and  sustained  hj  a  soul  like  that  of  man  —  the  anima 
mundi.  This  is  to  violate  all  scientific  canons.  The  life 
of  a  plant-oiganism  is  not  the  same  as  the  life  of  an 
animal-oiguiism ;  the  life  of  an  animal-oiganism  is  not 
the  same  as  the  life  of  a  human-oiganism ;  nor  can  the  life 
of  a  human-oiganism  be  the  same  as  the  life  of  Uie  world- 
organism.  The  unity  of  Existences  does  not  obliterate 
the  variety  of  Modes ;  yet  it  is  the  speciality  of  each  Mode 
which  Science  investigates ;  to  some  of  these  Modes  the 
term  life  is  consistently  applied,  to  others  not ;  and  if  we 
meige  them  all  in  a  common  term,  we  must  then  invent 
a  new  term  to  designate  the  Modes  now  included  under 
life. 

10.  In  resisting  this  unwarrantable  extension  of  the 
term  I  am  not  only  pointing  to  a  speculative  error,  but 
also  to  a  serious  biological  error  common  in  both  spirit- 
ualist and  materialiBt  schools,  namely  that  of  assigning 
life  to  other  than  organic  agencies.  Instead  of  recogniz- 
ing the  speciality  of  this  Mode  of  Existence  as  dependent 
on  a  specialitjT  of  the  organic  conditions,  the  spiritualist 
assigns  life  to  some  extra-oiiganic  Vital  Principle,  the 
materialist  assigns  it  to  some  inorganic  agent  —  physical 
or  chemical  Waiving  for  the  present  all  discussion  of 
Vitalism,  let  us  consider  in  what  sense  we  must  separate 
organic  from  all  inoi^nic  phenomena. 

1 1.  There  is  a  distinction  between  inorganic  and  oiganic 
which  may  fitly  be  called  radical :  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  phenomena,  and  must  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact; 
although  the  synthesis  on  which  it  depends  is  analytically 
reducible  to  a  complication  of  more  primitive  conditions. 
It  has  been  already  indicated  in  §  5.  All  oiganisms  above 
the  very  simplest  are  syntheses  of  three  terms  :  Structure^ 
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Aliment,  and  Instrument.  CiystalB,  like  all  other  anor- 
ganisms  have  structure^  and  in  a  certain  sense  they  may 
be  said  to  grow  (Mineralia  crescunt),  though  the  growdi 
is  by  increase  and  not  by  tnodijieation :  *  the  motherlye, 
which  is  the  food  of  the  ciystid,  is  never  brought  to  the 
crystal,  nor  prepared  for  it^  by  any  instrumental  agency 
of  the  crystal  Oi^ganisms  are  exclusively  instrumental ; 
the  organ  is  an  instrument  The  structural  integrity  of 
an  organism  is  thus  preserved  through  an  alimentation 
which  is  effected  through  special  instruments.  Nothing 
like  this  is  visible  in  anorganisms. 

The  increase  of  a  crystal  is  further  distinguishable  from 
the  growth  of  an  organism,  in  the  fact  of  its  being  simple 
accretion  without  development ;  and  the  structure  of  the 
crystal  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  an  organism  in  the 
fact  that  its  integrity  is  preserved  by  the  eocdusion  of  all 
molecular  change,  and  not  by  the  simultaneous  changes 
of  molecular  decomposition  and  recomposition.  Inor- 
ganic substances  are  sometimes  as  unstable  as  organic, 
sometimes  even  more  unstable;  but  their  instability  is 
the  source  of  their  structural  destruction  —  they  change 
into  other  species ;  whereas  the  instability  of  organized 
substances  (not  of  organic)  is  the  source  of  their  structural 
integrity :  the  tissue  is  renovated,  and  its  renovation  is  a 
consequence  of  its  waste. 

12,  But  while  the  distinction  is  thus  radical,  when  we 
view  the  organism  from  the  real  —  that  is,  from  the  syn- 
thetic point  of  view  —  we  must  also  urge  the  validity  of 

*  CiyvUlB  not  only  grow  by  assimilation,  but  even  repair  injuries, 
with  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  to  the  repair  of  animal  tissues. 
Thus,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Jordan  cited  by  Sir  Jaxss  Paget 
(Leeturei  on  Surgical  Pathology,  I.  168,  and  2d  ed.  p.  115),  an  octohe- 
dral  crystal  of  alum,  if  iVactured  and  replaced  in  a  motherlye  will  in  a 
few  days  exhibit  a  complete  restoration  of  the  original  form.  The  whole 
crystal  increases,  but  the  increase  is  greatest  on  the  broken  edge,  and  the 
octohedral  form  U  completely  renewed.    (Comp.  §  118.) 
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the  analytical  point  of  view,  which  seizes  on  the  con- 
ditions here  complicated  in  a  special  group,  and  declares 
these  conditions  to  be  severaUj  recognizable  eqoally  in 
anoiganisms  and  in  organisms.  All  the  fondamental 
properties  of  Matter  are  recognizable  in  oiganized  Matter. 
The  elementary  substances  and  forces  familiar  to  physi- 
cists and  chemists  are  the  materials  of  the  biologist ;  nor 
has  there  been  found  a  single  organic  substance,  however 
special,  that  is  not  reducible  to  inorganic  elements.  We 
see,  then,  that  organized  Matter  is  only  a  special  combina- 
tion of  that  which  in  otJier  combinations  presents  chemical 
and  physical  phenomena;  and  we  are  prepared  to  find 
Chemistry  and  Physics  indispensable  aids  in  our  analysis 
of  organic  phenomena.  Aids,  but  only  aids ;  indispensa- 
ble, but  insufficient 

13.  There  is  therefore  an  ambiguity  in  the  common 
statement  that  organized  matter  is  not  ordinary  matter. 
Indisputable  in  one  sense,  this  is  eminently  disputaUe 
when  it  is  interpreted  as  evidence  of  a  peculiar  Vital  Force 
"wholly  unallied  with  the  primary  energy  of  Motion." 
If  by  " ordinary  matter**  be  meant  earths,  crystals,  gases, 
vapors,  then  assuredly  oiganized  matter  is  not  ordinary. 
''Between  the  living  state  of  matter  and  its  narirliving 
state,"  says  Dr.  Beale,"  there  is  an  absolute  and  irreconcil- 
able difference ;  so  far  from  our  being  able  to  demonstrate 
that  the  non-living  passes  by  gradations  into  or  gradually 
assumes  the  scale  or  condition  of  the  living,  the  tmnsition 
is  sudden  and  abrupt,  and  matter  already  in  the  living 
state  may  pass  into  the  non-living  condition  in  the  same 
sudden  and  complete  manner."  *  The  ambiguity  here  is 
sensible  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  difference  between 
crystallizable  and  coagulable  matter,  or  between  one  crys- 
tal and  another.    If  we  can  decompose  the  organic  into 

*  Cited  by  DaxBDALi,  Ltf€  and  iha  Bfuivaletiee  of  Farm^  Fkrt  IL 
pi  149. 
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the  inoiganic,  this  shows  that  the  elements  of  the  one 
are  elements  of  the  other;  and  if  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  recompose  the  inorganic  elements  into  oi^ganic  matter 
(not  at  least  in  its  more  complex  forms),  may  this  not  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  proximate 
synthesis,  ignorant  of  the  precise  way  in  which  the  ele- 
ments are  combined  ?  I  may  have  every  individual  part 
of  a  machine  before  me,  but  unless  I  know  the  proper 
position  of  each,  I  cannot  with  the  parts  reconstruct  the 
machina  Indeed  the  very  common  argument  on  which 
so  much  stress  is  laid  in  favor  of  some  mysterious  Prin- 
ciple as  the  source  of  organic  phenomena,  namely,  that 
human  skill  is  hopelessly  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  make 
oiganic  substances,  still  more  a  living  cell,  is  futile.  Men 
can  make  machines,  it  is  said,  but  not  oiganisms,  ergo 
organisms  must  have  a  spiritual  origin.  But  the  fact  is 
that  no  man  can  make  a  machine,  unless  he  take  advan- 
tage of  the  immense  traditions  of  our  race,  and  apply  the 
skill  of  millions  who  have  worked  and  thought  before  him, 
'slowly  and  tentatively  discovering  the  necessary  means 
of  mechanical  effect  The  gi'eatest  thinker,  or  the  deepest 
scholar,  who  did  not  place  himself  in  the  line  of  the  tra- 
dition, and  learn  the  principles  of  mechanism,  and  the 
properties  of  the  materials,  would  l)e  as  incapable  of  mak- 
ing a  watch,  as  the  physiologist  now  is  of  making  a  cell. 
But  the  skill  of  man  has  already  succeeded  in  making 
many  organic  substances,  and  will  perhaps  eventually 
succeed  in  making  a  cell,  certainly  will,  if  ever  the  special 
synthesis  which  binds  the  elements  together  should  be 
discovered.  Not  that  such  a  discovery  would  alter  the 
position  of  Biology  in  relation  to  Chemistry.  The  making 
of  albumen,  nay,  the  construction  of  an  organism  in  the 
laboratory,  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  foundation  of 
Biology,  would  not  obliterate  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween organisms  and  anorganisms.    It  is  the  speciality  of 
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oi^ganic  phenomena  which  gives  them  a  special  place, 
aldiough  the  speciality  may  only  be  doe  to  a  oompliaitum 
of  general  agencies. 

VITAL  FOBCX. 

14  A  similar  ambiguity  to  that  of  the  phrase  "ordinarj 
matter  "  lies  in  the  equaUy  common  phrase  "  Vital  Force,'* 
which  is  used  to  designate  a  special  group  of  agencies, 
and  is  then  made  to  designate  an  agent  which  has  no 
kinship  with  the  general  group ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
being  employed  in  its  real  signification —  that  which  alone 
represents  our  knowledge  —  as  the  abstract  statical  ex- 
pression of  the  complex  conditions  necessary  to  the  mani- 
festation of  vital  phenomeua,  or  as  the  abstract  dynamical 
expression  of  the  phenomena  themselves,  it  is  emplo]red 
as  an  expression  of  their  unknown  Cause,  which,  because 
unknown,  is  dissociated  from  the  known  conditions,  and 
erected  into  a  mysterious  Principle,  having  no  kinship 
with  Matter.  In  the  first  sense  the  term  is  a  shorthand 
symbol  of  what  is  known  and  inferred  The  known  con- 
ditions are  the  relations  of  an  organism  and  its  medium, 
the  organism  being  the  union  of  various  substances  all 
of  which  have  their  peculiar  properties  when  isolated ; 
properties  that  disappear  in  the  union,  and  are  replaced 
by  others,  which  result  from  the  combination  —  as  the 
properties  of  chlorine  and  sodium  all  disappear  in  the 
sea-salt  which  results  from  their  union ;  or  as  the  proper- 
ties of  oxygen  and  the  properties  of  hydrogen  disappear 
and  are  replaced  by  the  properties  of  water.  When  there- 
fore Vital  Force  is  said  to  be  exalted  or  depressed,  the 
phrase  has  rational  interpretation  in  the  alteration  which 
has  taken  place  in  one  or  more  of  the  conditions,  internal 
and  external :  a  change  in  the  tissues,  the  plasma,  or  the 
environment,  exalts  or  depresses  the  energy  of  the  vital 
manifestations;   and    to   suppose  that  this  is  effected 
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through  the  agenoj  of  some  extra-oi^ganic  Principle  is  a 
purely  gratuitous  fiction. 

15.  That  we  are  ignorant  of  one  or  more  of  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  symbolized  in  the  abstract  term  Vi- 
tality or  Vital  Force^  is  no  reason  for  quitting  the  secure 
though  difi&cult  path  of  Observation,  and  rushing  into 
the  facile  but  delusive  path  of  Fiction,  which  proposes 
metempirical  Agents  (in  the  shape  of  Vital  and  Psychical 
Principles)  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  and  Mind.  We 
may  employ  the  term  Vital  Force  to  label  our  observa- 
tions, together  with  all  that  stiU  remains  unobserved; 
and  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  line  which  separates 
observation  from  inference,  what  is  proved  from  what  is 
inferred;  but  while  marking  the  limits  of  the  known, 
we  are  not  to  displace  the  known  in  favor  of  the  un- 
known. It  is  said  that  because  of  our  ignorance  we  must 
assume  these  causes  of  life  and  Mind  to  be  uncUlied  with 
known  material  causes,  and  belonging  to  a  different  order 
of  existences.  This  is  to  convert  ignorance  into  a  proof ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  allow  what  we  do  not  know  to  dis- 
place what  we  do  know.  The  organicist  is  ready  to  admit 
that  much  has  still  to  be  discovered ;  the  vitalist,  taking 
his  stand  upon  this  unknown,  denies  that  what  has  been 
discovered  is  really  important,  and  declares  that  the  real 
agent  is  wholly  unallied  to  it.     How  can  he  know  this  ? 

He  does  not  know  it ;  be  assumes  it ;  and  the  chief 
evidence  he  adduces  is  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  inorganio 
matter  are  incapable  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  or- 
ganized matter ;  and  that  physical  and  chemical  forces  are 
controlled  by  vital  force.  I  accept  both  these  positions, 
stripping  them,  however,  of  their  ambiguities.  The  laws 
of  ordinary  matter  are  clearly  incompetent  in  the  case  of 
matter  which  is  not  ordinary,  but  specialized  in  organisms ; 
and  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Materialism  we  shall  see 
how  unscientific  have  been  the  hypotheses  which  disre- 
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gard  the  distinction.    The  question  of  control  is  too  ]]ifeep> 
esting  and  important  to  be  passed  over  here. 

VITAL  FOBCE  OOMTBOLLIKO  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  VOBCD. 

16.  The  facts  relied  on  by  the  vitalists  are  facts  which 
every  organicist  will  emphasize,  though  he  will  inteiixret 
them  difiTerently.  When,  for  example,  it  is  said  that 
"  Life  resists  the  effect  of  mechani(»d  fnction,**  and  tlie 
proof  adduced  is  the  fact  that  the  friction  which  will  iliin 
and  wear  away  a  dead  body  is  actually  the  cause  of  the 
thickening  of  a  living  —  the  skin  of  a  laborer^s  hand  being 
thickened  by  his  labor ;  the  explanation  is  not  that  life, 
an  extra-organic  agent,  "  resists  mechanical  friction  *  — 
for  the  mechanical  effect  is  not  resisted  (the  skin  is  rubbed 
off  the  rower^s  hand  sooner  than  the  wood  is  rubbed  off 
the  oar)  —  but  that  life,  i.  a  organic  activity  repairs  the 
waste  of  tissue. 

17.  Again,  although  many  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
processes  which  invariably  take  place  under  the  influences 
to  which  the  substances  are  subjected  out  of  the  oi^ganism, 
will  not  take  place  at  all,  or  will  take  place  in  different 
degrees,  when  the  substances  are  in  the  oiganism,  this  is 
important  as  an  ailment  against  the  notion  of  vital 
phenonuna  being  d^ucible  from  physical  and  chemical 
laws,  but  is  valueless  as  evidence  in  favor  of  an  extra- 
organic  agent  Let  us  glance  at  one  or  two  striking  ex* 
amples. 

18.  No  experimental  inquirer  can  have  failed  to  observe 
the  often  contradictory  results  which  seemingly  unimpor- 
tant variations  in  the  conditions  bring  about ;  no  one  can 
have  failed  to  observe  what  are  called  chemical  affinities 
wholly  frustrated  by  vital  conditions.  Even  the  ordinary 
laws  of  Diffusion  are  not  always  followed  in  the  oifianism. 
The  Amoeba,  though  semifluid,  resists  diffusion  when  alive ; 
but  when  it  dies  it  swells  and  bursts  by  osmosis.    The 
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exchange  of  gases  does  not  take  place  in  the  tissues^  pre- 
cisely as  in  our  retorta  The  limnff  muscle  respires,  that 
is,  tflJces  up  oxygen  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid,  not  on 
the  principle  of  simple  diffusion,  but  by  tw\)  separable 
physiological  processe&  The  carbonic  acid  is  given  out, 
even  when  there  is  no  oxygen  whatever  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  place  may  then  be  supplied  by  hydro- 
gen; and  this  physiological  process  is  so  difiTerent  from 
the  physical  process  which  goes  on  in  tlie  dead  muscle 
(the  result  of  putrefaction),  that  it  has  been  proved  by 
Eanke  to  go  on  when  the  temperature  is  so  low  that  all 
putrefaction  is  arrested.  The  same  experimenter  finds  * 
that  whereas  living  nerve  will  take  up,  by  imbibition,  10 
per  cent  of  potash  salts,  it  will  not  take  up  1  per  cent  of 
soda  salts,  presented  in  equal  concentration  ;  and  he  points 
to  the  general  fact  that  the  absorption  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances does  not  take  place  according  to  the  simple  laws 
of  diffusion,  but  that  living  tissues  have  special  laws,  the 
nerve,  for  instance,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  neutral 
potash  salts  than  for  neutral  soda  salts.  Let  me  add,  by 
way  of  anticipating  the  probable  argument  that  may  urge 
this  in  favor  of  Vital  Principle  which  is  lightly  credited 
with  the  prescience  of  final  causes,  that  so  far  from  this 
"elective  affinity"  of  the  tbsues  being  intelligent  and 
always  favorable,  Banke's  experiments  imequivocally  show 
that  it  is  more  active  towards  destructive,  poisonous  sub- 
stances,ihan  towards  the  reparative,  alimentary  substances ; 
which  is  indeed  consistent  with  the  familiar  experience 
that  poisons  are  more  readily  absorbed  than  foods,  when 
both  are  brought  to  the  tissues.  Thus  it  is  well  known 
that  of  all  the  salts  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  tjiat  which 
plants  most  readily  absorb  —  and  it  kills  them.  The  spe- 
cial afiBnities  disappear  as  the  vitality  disappears,  and 
dying  plants  absorb  all  salts  equally. 

*  Ranks,  Die  LeieiubetUngunffen  der  Nervsn,  186S,  p.  80. 

B 
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19.  The  moie  the  organism  is  studied,  the  more  evii 
it  will  become  that  the  simple  laws  of  diflfbsion,  as  pre- 
sented in  anorganisms  rarely  if  ever  take  effect  in  tissues ; 
in  other  words,  what  is  called  Imbibition  in  Physics  is 
the  somewhat  different  process  of  Absorption  in  Physiol- 
ogy.* The  difference  is  notable  in  this  capital  fact^  that 
whereas  the  physical  diffusion  of  liquids  and  gases  is 
determined  by  differences  of  density,  the  physiological 
absorption  of  liquids  and  gases  is  determined  by  the  mo- 
lecular oiganization  of  the  tissue,  which  is  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to,  and  resists  the  entrance  of,  all  substances  incapa- 
ble of  entering  into  organic  combination,  either  as  aliment 
or  poison.  A  curious  example  of  the  indifference  of  or- 
ganized substances  to  some  external  influences  and  their 
reaction  upon  others,  is  the  impossibility  of  provoking 
ciliary  movement  in  an  epithelial  cell,  during  repose,  by 
any  cdedaical,  mechanical,  or  chemical  stimidi  except  pot- 
ash and  soda.  Yirchow  discovered  that  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  either  of  these,  added  to  the  water  in  which  the 
cell  floated,  at  once  called  forth  the  ciliary  movements. 

20.  The  true  meaning  of  the  resistance  of  Vitality  to 
ordinary  chemical  affinity  is,  that  the  conditions  involved 
in  the  phenomena  of  Vitality  are  not  the  conditions  in- 
volved in  the  phenomena  of  Chemistry ;  in  other  words, 
that  in  the  living  oiganism  the  substances  are  placed 
under  conditions  different  from  those  in  which  we  observe 
these  substances  when  their  chemical  affinities  are  dis- 
played in  anoiganisma  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the 
laboratory  to  see  abundant  examples  of  this  so-called  re- 
sistance to  chemical  affinity,  when  the  conditions  are 
altered.  The  decomposition  o{  carbonates  by  tartaric  add 
is  a  chemical  process  which  is  wholly  resisted  if  alcohol 

*  "n  n'y  a  pent  fttre  pattin  teal  ph^nom^e  diimique  dans  roi^^tnisme 
qui  ae  Cum  par  lea  proo^^  de  la  chimie  da  laboratoira  ;  en  partieaUar  11 
n'y  a  pent  fttre  paa  one  ozTdation  qui  t'aocompUaae  par  ftzation  directa 
d'ozygtoe."— Clauds  BsiuTAftn. 
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instead  of  water  be  the  solvent  employed.  The  union  of 
sulphur  with  lead  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  afl^ity  of  the 
one  for  the  other ;  but  no  one  supposes  this  afiiuity  to 
be  irrespective  of  conditions,  or  that  the  union  will  take 
place  when  any  one  of  these  conditions  is  absent.  If  we 
fuse  a  compound  of  lead  and  iron  in  a  crucible  containing 
sulphur,  we  find  it  is  the  iron,  and  not  the  lead,  which 
unites  with  the  sulphur;  yet  we  do  not  conclude  that 
there  is  a  Crucible  Principle  which  frustrates  chemical 
affinity  and  resists  the  union  of  sulphur  and  lead;  we 
simply  conclude  that  the  presence  of  the  iron  is  a  condi- 
tion which  prevents  the  combination  of  the  sulphur  with 
the  lead :  not  until  all  the  iron  has  taken  up  its  definite 
proportion  of  sulphur  will  the  affinity  of  the  lead  come 
into  play.  This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  law  that 
tffeds  art  processions  of  their  causes,  summations  of  the 
conditions  of  their  existence.  If  the  fire  bums  no  hole  in 
the  teakettle  so  long  as  there  is  water  to  conduct  the  heat 
away,  this  is  not  due  to  any  principle  more  mysterious 
than  the  presence  of  a  readily  conducting  water.* 

*  Dr.  Maddbk,  in  hk  essay  (hi  the  RelaHcn  of  TherapetUica  to  Medi- 
duu,  1871,  p.  5,  gives  a  renuu'kaole  illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the 
frostration  of  chemical  afi&nity  effected  by  mechanical  conditions.  "  Be- 
fore calico  can  be  printed,  every  loose  particle  of  cotton  must  be  removed 
fipom  the  surface  in  order  that  the  colored  inks  may  not  mn.  This  re- 
moval is  effected  by  passing  the  calico  over  and  in  contact  with  a  red-hot 
iron  cylinder,  and  by  regulating  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cylinder  re- 
volves, the  intense  heat  bums  off  the  loose  fibres,  yet  does  no  injury  to 
the  woven  doth.  In  other  words,  the  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  high 
temperature  and  the  cotton  are  too  rapid  to  admit  of  the  fibre  combining 
with  the  oxygen.  Lot  the  rate  of  revolution  be  reduced  but  very  little, 
and  the  calico  would  burst  into  flames."  Any  one  who  has  snuffed  a 
candle  with  his  fingers  will  understand  this.  Dr.  Madden  further  in- 
stances certain  fulminates  which  can  be  detonated  in  contact  with  gun- 
cotton  without  causing  it  to  explode  —  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which 
the  fulminates  expand  is  too  great  to  enable  the  gun-cotton  to  a^ust  its 
movements  to  this  new  motion.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  thing  occurs 
in  organized  matter.  If  the  rate  of  its  changes  be  reduced  below  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  ordinary  chemical  affinities  will  assert  themselves. 
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21.  In  aoooidanoe  with  the  law  of  Gaaaation  just  men- 
tioned, which  has  been  expounded  in  detail  in  our  Fitat 
Series  (Vol  II.  p.  335),  the  special  combinations  of  Matter 
in  oiganisms  most  present  special  phenomena.  Therefore 
since  the  province  of  Biology  is  that  of  explaining  or- 
ganic phenomena  by  means  of  their  organic  conditions,  it 
roust  be  radically  distinguished  from  the  provinces  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  which  treat  not  of  oiganized  but 
of  inorganic  matter.  It  is  idle,  it  is  worse,  for  it  is  mis- 
leading, to  personify  the  organic  conditions,  known  and 
inferred,  in  a  Vital  Principle ;  idle,  because  we  might  with 
equal  propriety  personify  the  conditions  of  ciystalliiaition 
in  a  Crystal  Principle ;  misleading,  because  the  artifice  is 
quickly  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  the  abstract  term  then 
becomes  accepted  as  an  entity,  supposed  to  create  or  rule 
the  phenomena  it  was  invented  to  express. 

22.  Inquirers  are  but  too  apt  to  misconceive  the  value 
of  Analysis,  which  is  an  artifice  of  Method  indispensable 
to  research,  though  needing  the  complementary  rectifica- 
tion by  Synthesis  before  a  real  explanation  can  be  reached. 
Analysis  decomposes  the  actual  fact  into  ideal  factors, 
separates  the  group  into  its  components,  and  considers 
each  of  these,  not  as  it  exists  in  the  group,  in  the  reality, 
but  as  it  exists  when  theoretically  detached  from  the 
others.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  which  water  is 
decomposed  did  not  exist  as  these  gases  in  the  water ;  the 
albumen  and  phosphate  we  extract  from  a  nerve  did  not 
exist  as  isolated  albumen  and  phosphate  in  the  nerve,  they 
were  molecularly  combined.  In  l^e  manner  the  physical 
and  chemical  processes  which  may  analytically  be  inferred 
iu  vital  processes  do  not  really  take  place  in  the  same  way 
as  out  of  the  organism.  The  real  process  is  always  a  vital 
process,  and  must  be  explained  by  the  synthesis  of  all  the 
co-operant  conditions.  The  laws  of  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try formulate  abstract  expressions  of  phenomena,  where- 
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ever  and  wheneyer  these  appear,  without  reference  to  the 
modes  of  production  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  movement  of 
a  limb  is  no  less  a  case  of  Djmamics  than  the  movement 
of  a  pulley  —  the  decomposition  of  a  tissue  is  a  case  of 
Chemistry  no  less  than  the  decomposition  of  a  carbonate ; 
the  electromotor  phenomena  observed  in  muscle  are  as 
purely  physical  as  those  observed  in  a  telegraph.  But 
when  a  biologist  has  to  explain  the  movements  of  the 
limbs,  or  the  decompositions  of  tissues,  he  has  to  deal  with 
the  phenomena  and  their  modes  of  production,  he  has  a 
particular  group  before  him,  and  must  leave  out  noth- 
ing that  is  characteristic  of  it  The  movements  of  the 
pulley  do  not  depend  on  Contractility  and  Sensibility, 
which  in  turn  depend  on  Nutrition.  The  decomposition 
of  the  carbonate  does  not  depend  on  conditions  resem- 
bling those  of  a  living  tissue.  Yaucanson's  duck  was  sur- 
prisingly like  a  living  duck  in  many  of  its  movements ; 
but  in  none  of  its  actions  was  there  any  real  similarity  to 
the  actions  of  a  bird,  because  the  machine  was  unlike  an 
organism  in  action.  The  antithesis  of  mechanism  and 
organism  will  be  treated  of  in  §  78. 

23.  We  conclude,  then,  that  defining  physical  phenom- 
ena as  the  movements  which  take  place  wiOumt  change 
of  structure,  and  chemical  phenomena  as  the  movements 
wUh  change  of  structure,  although  both  classes  may  be 
said  to  take  place  in  the  organism,  and  to  be  the  primary 
conditions  on  which  organic  phenomena  depend,  they  do 
not  embrace  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  nor  are  the  sci- 
ences which  formulate  them  capable  of  formulating  either 
the  special  phenomena  characteristic  of  organisms  or  their 
special  modes  of  production.  The  biologist  will  employ 
chemical  and  physical  analysis  as  an  essential  part  of  his 
method ;  but  he  will  always  rectify  what  is  artificial  in 
this  procedure,  by  subordinating  the  laws  of  Physics  and 
Chemistiy  to  the  laws  of  Biology  revealed  in  the  syn- 
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thetio  observation  of  the  organism  as  a  whda  The  recti- 
fication, here  insisted  on,  will  be  recognized  as  peculiarly 
urgent  in  Psychology,  which  has  greatly  suffered  from  the 
misdirection  of  Analysis. 

24  No  one  will  misundentand  this  specialization  of 
Biology  to  mean  a  separation  of  Life  from  the  series 
of  objective  phenomena,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
entity ;  the  specialization  points  to  a  Mode  of  Existenoa 
All  classifications  are  artifices,  but  they  have  their  objec- 
tive grounds ;  the  ground  of  difference  on  which  Biology 
is  separated  from  Chemistry  and  Physics,  though  all 
three  may  be  merged  in  a  common  identity,  is  such  as  to 
justify  the  term  radical  A  vital  process  is  no  more  to 
be  considered  physico-chemical,  because  physico-chemical 
conditions  are  presupposed  in  it,  than  a  feeling  is  to  be 
considered  a  nutritive  process,  because  Nutrition  is  pre- 
supposed in  all  Feeling.  Organic  substances  have  been 
made  by  chemists,  and  inoi^ganic  "  cells  "  have  also  been 
made;  but  Uiese  substances  were  not  oiganized,  these 
'^  cells  "  would  not  live.  The  germ-cell  is  the  workshop 
of  generation,  the  secreting-ceU  the  workshop  of  secre- 
tion, the  muscle-cell  the  workshop  of  contraction.  What 
is  required  over  and  above  oi^ganic  substances  and  cell- 
forms,  is  that  special  state  called  organizcUion.    See  §  49. 

Those  who  contemplate  the  manifestations  vdthout  also 
taking  into  account  their  modes  of  production  may  see 
nothing  but  physico-chemical  facts  in  vital  facts.  It  is 
by  a  similar  limitation  of  the  point  of  view  that  Vitality 
is  often  confounded  with  Movement,  and  portions  of 
organic  matter  are  said  to  live,  simply  on  the  evidence 
of  their  movements.* 

*  I  am  often  reminded  of  the  Barprising  morements  of  putidet  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  water  which  my  friend  Profeaaor  PaxTEm  showed 
roe  during  a  yisit  to  Bonn.  He  had  removed  one  of  the  ooneretiona,  uia- 
all  J  fonnd  in  connection  with  nerret  along  the  spine  of  old  ttog/t^  and 
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ernihed  it  in  witer ;  mid«r  the  mierotoope  the  m^^itning  gpontanei^  and 
TBiioty  of  the  moyements  of  the  particlee  was  inch  that  had  we  not 
known  their  origin  we  ahoold  certainlj  have  attributed  them  to  Titalitj : 
no  infusoria  could  have  moved  with  more  seeming  spontaneitj.  It  ib 
haidly  physiological  to  condade  that  because  fragments  of  tissoe  manl- 
iest amcsbifonn  morements  therefore  they  are  alive  (StAiokxb,  art  Die 
ZaU  in  Us  Eomdbuck  dtr  Ltkn  wm  dm  Gewibmit  1868,  p.  7),  or  that  the 
heart  removed  from  the  body  is  aliv$  becanse  it  still  beats.  Lixbxr- 
xiteK,  Ueber  B&wegynifmncheinwngm  dmr  ZMm,  1870,  pp.  857-859, 
dtas  examples  of  snch  movements  in  undeniably  dead  substances.  For 
life^  we  demand  not  only  Movement^  but  Functional  Activity. 
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CHAPTEE   !!• 

DEFINITIONS  OF  UfK. 

25.  BiOLOGT,  the  science  of  life^  being  thus  assigDed 
its  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  objective  laws,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  what  the  term  Life  sjrmbolizes. 

By  a  large  preliminary  simplification,  life  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  mode  of  existence  of  an  organism  in  relaium 
to  its  m£dium.  To  render  this  of  any  value,  however,  a 
clear  conception  of  the  oiganism  is  first  indispensable ; 
and  this  must  be  preceded  by  an  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous attempts  to  define  life  in  anticipation  of  such  a  dear 
conception. 

26.  Every  phenomenon,  or  group  of  phenomena,  may  be 
viewed  under  two  aspects  —  the  staHeaJ,  which  considets 
the  conditions  of  existence ;  and  the  dynamical,  which  con- 
siders these  conditions  in  their  resultant, — in  their  aetian. 
The  statical  definition  of  life  will  express  the  connexus 
of  the  properties  of  organized  substance,  all  those  con- 
ditions, of  matter,  form,  and  texture,  and  of  relation  to 
external  forces,  on  which  the  organism  depends.  These 
various  conditions,  condensed  into  a  single  symbol,  con- 
stitute Vitality  or  Vital  Force,  and  are  hence  taken  as  the 
Cause  of  vital  phenomena.  The  dynamical  definition 
will  express  the  connexus  of  Functions  and  Faculties  of 
the  organism,  which  are  the  statical  properties  of  organ- 
ized substance  in  action,  under  definite  relations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  term  life  must  vary  with  the 
varjring  significates  it  condenses, —  every  variation  in  the 
complexity  of  the  oiganism  will  bring  a  corresponding 
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fulness  in  the  signification  of  the  tenn.  The  life  of  a 
plant  is  less  significant  than  the  life  of  an  animal ;  and 
the  life  of  a  mollusc  less  than  that  of  a  fish.  Bat  not 
only  is  the  term  one  of  varying  significance,  it  is  alwajrs 
an  abstract  term  which  drops  out  of  sight  particular  con- 
crete differences,  registering  only  the  nniversal  resem- 
blances. 

27.  It  would  be  a  profitless  labor  to  search  out,  and  a 
wearisome  infliction  to  set  down,  the  various  definitions 
which  have  been  proposed  and  accepted;  but  certain 
characteristic  examples  may  be  selected.  All  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  belong  to  two  classes :  l^  the  me^a-phy- 
siological  hypothesis  of  an  extra-oigamo  agent,  animating 
lifeUfis  matter  by  unknown  powers ;  2^,  the  physiological 
hypothesis  which  seeks  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  (i.  e. 
the  conditions)  within  the  organism  itself,  —  a  group  of 
conditions  akin  to  those  manifested  elsewhere,  but  differ- 
ently combined.  The  first  hypotheses  are  known  under 
the  names  of  Animism  and  Vitalism, — more  commonly 
the  latter.  The  second  are  known  as  Organicism  and 
Materialism,  —  but  the  latter  term  only  applies  to  some 
of  the  definitions. 

28.  Under  Vitalism  are  included  all  the  hypotheses  of 
a  soul,  a  spirit,  an  archseus,  a  vital  principle,  a  vital  force, 
a  nisiisformativus,  a  plan  or  divine  idea,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  represented  the  metaphysical  stage  of  Biol- 
ogy. The  characteristic  of  that  stage  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  a  mystery,  accompanied  by  the  persuasion  that 
to  name  a  mystery  is  to  explain  it  In  all  sciences  when 
processes  are  imperfectly  observed,  the  tJieory  of  the  pro- 
cesses (which  is  a  systematic  survey  of  the  available  evi- 
dence marshalled  in  the  order  of  causal  dependence)  is 
supplemented  by  hypothesis,  which  fills  up  with  a  guess 
the  gap  left  by  observation.    The  difference  between  the 

vou  in.  2 
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metaphysical  and  the  positive  stages  of  a  sdeiioe  lies  in 
the  kind  of  guess  thus  introduced  to  supplement  theoiy, 
and  the  degree  of  reliance  accorded  to  it  I  have  more 
than  once  insisted  on  the  scientific  canon  that  ''to  be 
valid,  an  explanation  must  be  expressed  in  tenns  of 
phenomena  already  observed** ;  now  it  is  quite  dear  that 
most  of  the  extra-oiganic  hypotheses  do  not  fulfil  this  con* 
dition ;  no  one  having  ever  obBtrved  a  spirit^  an  archmis, 
or  a  vital  principle ;  but  only  imagiiMi  these  agents  to 
explain  the  facts  observed.  As  an  example  of  the  dif- 
ference, and  a  proof  that  the  value  of  an  hypothesis  does 
not  rest  on  the  facility  with  which  it  connects  observa- 
tions,  and  seems  to  explain  them,  take  the  three  hypoth- 
eses of  animal  spirits,  nervous  fluid,  and  electrici^,  by 
which  neural  processes  have  been  explained.  The  ani- 
mal spirits  are  imaginary ;  the  nervous  fluid  is  without  a 
basis  in  observation,  no  evidence  of  such  a  fluid  having 
been  detected ;  but  electricity  (or,  speaking  rigorously,  the 
movements  classed  as  electrical),  althouj^  not  proved  to 
be  tJu  agent  in  nerve-action,  is  proved  to  exist  in  nerves 
as  elsewhere,  and  its  modes  of  operation  are  verifiable. 
It^  therefore,  and  it  alone  of  the  three  hypotheses,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  scientific  canon.  It  may  not,  on  full 
investigation,  meet  all  requirements ;  it  may  be  rojected 
as  imperfect ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  gi^ess  which  scientific 
theory  demands. 

The  second  difference  noticeable  between  the  meta- 
physical and  the  positive  stages  is  the  degree  of  relianoe 
accorded  to  hypothesis ;  which  is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  noticeable  in  the  uncritical  and  critical  attitudes  of 
untrained  and  trained  intellects.  The  one  accepts  a  guess 
as  if  it  were  a  proof;  is  fascinated  by  the  facility  of  link^ 
ing  together  isolated  observations,  and,  relying  on  the 
guess  as  truth,  proceeds  to  deduce  conclusions  from  it; 
the  other  accepts  a  guess  as  an  aid  in  researoh,  trying  by 
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its  aid  to  come  upon  some  obeervation  which  will  reveal 
the  hidden  process ;  but  careful  never  to  allow  the  guess 
to  mpenede  observation,  or  to  form  a  basis  of  deductions 
not  immediately  verified. 

29.  A  glance  at  the  metaphjsiological  definitions  will 
detect  both  the  kind  of  guess  and  the  kind  of  reliance 
which  prevailed.  The  mystery  was  not  simply  recog- 
nized,  it  was  personified  as  an  entity :  Will  and  Intelli- 
gence were  liberally  accorded  to  it^  for  it  was  supposed  to 
shape  matter,  and  direct  force  into  predestined  paths  by 
prescience  of  a  distant  end.  The  observed  facts  of  the 
egg  passing  through  successive  changes  into  a  complex 
oiganism  were  so  marvellous,  so  unlike  any  facts  observ- 
able in  the  inorganic  world,  that  they  seemed  to  demand 
a  cause  drawn  from  higher  sources.  The  mystery  of  life 
obtruded  itself  at  every  turn.  It  was  named,  and  men 
fancied  it  explained.  But  in  truth  no  mystery  is  got  rid 
of  by  explanation,  however  valid ;  it  is  only  shifted  farther 
back.  Explanation  is  the  resolution  of  a  complex  phe- 
nomenon into  its  conditions  of  existence  —  the  product 
is  reduced  to  its  factors ;  the  explanation  is  final  when 
this  resolution  has  been  so  complete  that  a  reconstruction 
of  the  product  is  possible  from  the  factors.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  explanations  —  especially  in  the  organic  region 
— are  no  more  than  what  mathematicians  call  "a  first 
approximation."  It  is  through  successive  approximations 
tiiat  science  advances ;  but  even  when  the  final  stage  is 
reached  a  mystery  remains.  We  may  know  that  certain 
elements  combine  in  certain  proportions  to  produce  cer- 
tain substances;  but  why  they  produce  these,  and  not 
different  substances,  is  no  clearer  than  why  muscles  con- 
tract or  organisms  die.  This  Why  is,  however,  an  idle 
question.  That  alone  which  truly  concerns  us  is  the  How, 
and  not  the  Why. 

30.  Biology  is  still  a  long  way  off  the  How.    But  it 
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can  boast  of  manj  approzimatiODS ;  and  its  theories  are 
to  be  tested  by  the  degree  of  approximation  thej  eflect 
In  this  light  the  physiolpgicaly  tiUm-oiganic,  hypotheses 
manifestly  have  tlie  advantage.  Many  of  them  are  in- 
deed very  unacceptable ;  they  are  guided  by  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  truths  reached  by  Analysis.  For  when 
men  first  began  to  discard  the  extra-oiganio  hypotheses^ 
and  to  look  into  the  organism  itself,  they  were  so  much 
impressed  by  the  mechanical  facts  obsCTved,  that  they 
endeavored  to  reduce  all  the  phenomena  to  Mechanics. 
Tlie  circulation  became  simply  a  question  of  hydraulics 
Digestion  was  explained  as  trituration.  The  chemists 
then  appeared,  and  their  shibboleths  were  *" affinities" 
and  "oxidations."  With  Bichat  arose  the  anatomical 
school,  which  decomposing  the  organism  into  oigans,  the 
organs  into  tissues,  and  these  tissues  into  their  elements, 
sought  the  analytical  conditions  of  existence  of  the  or- 
ganism in  the  properties  of  these  tissues,  and  the  functions 
of  these  organs.  The  extra-organic  agent  was  thus  finally 
shown  to  be  not  only  a  fiction,  but  a  needless  fiction. 

Every  student  of  the  history  of  the  science  will  note 
how  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case  the  metaphysi- 
ologists,  without  relinquishing  their  Vital  Principle,  have 
been  led  more  and  more  to  enter  on  the  track  of  the 
physiologists,  pursuing  their  researches  more  and  more 
into  the  processes  going  on  in  the  organism,  and  assigning 
more  and  more  causal  eflBciency  to  these,  with  a  corre- 
sponding restriction  of  the  province  of  their  extre-oiganic 
cause.  Hence  in  the  ranks  of  the  vitalists  have  been 
found  some  of  the  very  best  observers  and  theorists ;  but 
they  were  such  in  despite  of,  and  not  in  consequence  of, 
their  hypothesis,  which  was  only  invoked  by  them  when 
evidence  was  at  fault  Nor,  unscientific  as*  vitalism  is, 
can  we  deny  that  it  has  been  so  far  serviceable  to  the 
science,  that  it  has  corrected  the  materialist  error  of 
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endeavoriDg  to  explain  organic  phenomena  by  physico- 
chemical  laws;  and  has  persistently  kept  in  view  the 
radical  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic. 

31.  These  remarks  may  justify  a  selection  of  defini- 
tions, classified  under  the  two  heads.  The  selection  is  fitly 
opened  by  the  Aristotelian  definition  which  prevailed  for 
centuries. 

AiJstotle  distinguishes  life,  which  he  says  means  "  the 
faculties  of  self-nourishment,  self-development,  and  self- 
decay,"  from  the  Vital  Principle.  Every  natural  body 
manifesting  life  may  be  r^arded  as  an  essential  existence 
(oiala) ;  but  then  it  is  an  existence  only  as  a  synthesis  (c^9 
awOerrj) ;  and  since  an  organism  is  such  a  synthesis,  being 
possessed  of  Life,  it  cannot  be  the  Vital  Principle  {y^vxv)' 
Therefore  it  follows  that  the  Vital  Principle  must  be  an 
essence,  as  being  the  Form  of  a  natural  body  holding  life 
in  potevUiality.  The  Vital  Principle  is  the  primary  reality 
of  an  organism.  **  It  is  therefore  as  idle  to  ask  whether 
the  Vital  Principle  and  Organism  are  one,  as  whether  the 

wax  and  the  impress  on  it  are  one Thus  if  an  eye 

were  an  animal.  Vision  would  be  its  Vital  Principle :  for 
Vision  is,  abstractedly  considered,  the  essence  of  the  eye ; 
but  the  eye  is  the  body  of  Vision,  and  if  Vision  be  want- 
ing, then,  save  in  name,  it  is  no  longer  an  eye." 

Apart  from  certain  metaphysical  implications,  inevitable 
at  that  period,  there  is  profound  insight  in  this  passage. 
His  adversary  Telesio  quite  misconceives  the  meaning 
here  assigned  to  the  Vital  Principle* 

32.  Let  us  pass  over  all  the  intermediate  forms  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  descend  to  Kant,  who  defines  Life  ''  an 
internal  principle  of  action  "  (this  does  not  distinguish  it 

*  TxLEsnrs,  De  NcUura  Rerum^  1586,  Y.  184.  Telesio  might  have 
been  sared  from  the  mistake  had  he  attended  to  what  Kiphus  had  said 
on  the  point  in  his  Expontio  wuUiUmma,  1559,  p.  245.  Gomp.  also 
PHnxLFHtTS,  Mj9id,  FamHiarum^  1503,  p.  253,  veno. 
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firom  fermentatioxi) ;  an  oiganism  he  says  is  '*  that  i 
which  every  part  is  at  once  means  and  end."  ''Each pa] 
of  the  living  body  has  its  cause  of  existence  in  the  whd 
oiganism ;  whereas  in  non-living  bodies  each  part  has  i1 
cause  in  itself."  Johannes  MtUler  adopts  a  similar  vie^ 
"  The  harmonious  action  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  ind 
vidual  subsist  only  by  the  influence  of  a  force,  the  open 
tion  of  which  is  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  an 
does  not  depend  on  any  single  parts ;  this  farce  must  exi 
brfore  theparts^  which  are  in  fact  formed  by  it  during  ih 

development  of  the  embryo The  vital  force  inherei 

in  them  generates  from  the  oiganic  matter  the  essentii 
oigans  which  constitute  the  whole  being.  This  raticni 
creative  force  is  exerted  in  every  animal  strictly  in  accorc 
ance  with  what  the  nature  of  each  requires." 

33.  This  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Aristotle,  who  did  nc 
confound  the  v^tative  with  the  rational  principle.  ] 
rests  on  the  old  metaphysical  error  of  a  vts  medieairix,  a 
error  which  cannot  sustain  itself  against  the  striking  fad 
which  constantly  point  to  a  in«  destmctrix,  a  destructi^ 
tendency  quite  as  inexorable  as  the  curative  tendencr 
And  the  experimental  biologist  soon  become  impresse 
with  the  fact  that  the  tissues  have  indeed  a  selective  actioi 
by  which  from  out  the  nutrient  material  only  these  sul 
stances  are  assimilated  which  will  enter  into  combinatio 
with  them ;  but  this  selective  action  is  fatal,  no  less  tha 
reparative :  substances  which  poison  the  tissue  are  take 
up  as  readily  as  those  which  nourish  it  The  idea  o 
prescience,  therefore,  cannot  be  sustained ;  it  is  indee 
seldom  met  with  now  in  the  writings  of  any  but  th 
Montpellier  school,  who  continue  the  traditions  of  Stahl' 
teaching.  It  has  been  so  long  exploded  elsewhere  thi 
one  is  surprised  to  find  an  English  physiologist  dingin 
to  a  modification  of  it  —  I  mean  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  wh 
repeatedly  insists  on  life  as  "  a  peculiar  Force,  tempore 
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rUy  asBoeiaUd  with  matter,"  a  "power  capable  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  both  matter  and  force/'  an  '^  undiB- 
covered  form  of  force  having  no  eannection  with  primary 
energy  or  motion!*  **  The  higher  phenomena  of  the  ner- 
vous system  are  probably  due  primarily  to  the  movements 
of  the  germinal  matter  due  to  vital  power,  which  vital 
power  of  this  the  highest  form  of  germinal  matter  is  in 
fact  the  living  /." 

34  Apart  fix)m  the  primary  objection  to  all  these 
definitions,  namely,  that  they  seek  to  express  oiganic 
phenomena  in  terms  of  an  extra-organic  principle,  to 
formulate  the  facts  observed  in  terms  of  a  cause  infen*ed, 
there  is  the  fatal  objection  that  they  speak  confidently 
on  what  is  avowedly  unknown.  If  the  force  be,  as  Dr. 
Beale  says,  ''undiscovered,"  on  what  grounds  can  he 
assert  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  forces  which 
are  known  ?  All  that  the  observed  facts  warrant  is  the 
assertion  that  organic  phenomena  are  special  (which  no 
one  denies),  and  must  therefore  depend  on  special  com- 
binations of  matter  and  force.  But  on  this  ground  we 
might  assume  a  crystallizing  Force,  and  a  coagulating 
Force,  having  no  connection  with  the  molecular  forces 
manifested  elsewhere :  these  also  are  special  phenomena, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  each  other. 

35.  Schelling  defines  life  as  "  a  principle  of  individua- 
tion "  and  a  "  cycle  of  successive  changes  determined  and 
fixed  by  this  interaal  principla**  Which  is  so  vague 
that  it  may  be  applied  in  very  difiTerent  senses.  Bichaf  s 
celebrated  definition  (which  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  a 
sentence  in  Stahl),  "  the  sum  of  the  functions  which  re- 
sist Death,''  although  an  endeavor  to  express  the  facts 
from  the  Intra-organic  point  of  view,  is  not  only  vague, 
but  misrepresents  one  of  the  cardinal  conditions,  by  treat- 
ing the  External  Medium  as  antagonistic  to  life,  whereas 
life  is  only  possible  in  the  relation  to  a  Medium. 
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36.  Were  it  not  so  vague,  the  definition  proposed  hy 
Dugte  and  B^claid  would  be  unexceptionable :  the  fonner 
says  it  is  ''the  special  activity  of  organized  beings'*; 
the  latter,  ''the  sum  of  the  phenomena  proper  to  oigan- 
ized  bodies.**  When  supplemented  by  a  description  of 
oiganized  bodies,  these  formulse  are  compendious  and 
exact.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  definition  of 
Lamarck:  "that  state  of  things  which  permits  oiganic 
movements;  and  these  movements,  which  constitute  active 
life,  result  from  a  stimulus  which  excites  them.** 

37.  De  Blainville,  and  after  liim  Comte  and  Charles 
Robin,  define  it  thus :  "  Life  is  the  twofold  internal  move- 
ment of  composition  and  decompbsition  at  once  general 
and  continuous."  This,  excellent  as  r^ards  what  is 
called  v^tal  life,  is  very  proi)erly  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  that  it  excludes  those  nervous  and 
muscular  functions  which  are  the  most  conspicuous  and 
distinctive  of  vital  phenomena.  The  same  objection  must 
be  urged  against  Professor  Owen's  definition :  "  Life  is  a 
centre  of  intussusceptive  assimilative  force  capable  of 
reproduction  by  spontaneous  fission." 

38.  In  1853,  after  reviewing  the  various  attempts  to 
express  in  a  sentence  what  a  volume  could  only  approxi- 
mately expound,  I  proposed  the  following;  "  life  is  a  se- 
ries of  d^nite  and  successive  changes,  both  of  structure 
and  composition,  which  take  place  within  an  individual 
without  destroying  its  identity."  This  has  been  criticised 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  and  if 
I  had  not  withdrawn  it  before  their  criticisms  appeared, 
I  should  certainly  have  modified  and  enlarged  it  after- 
wards. I  mention  it,  however,  because  it  is  an  approach 
to  a  more  satisfactory  formula  in  so  far  as  it  specifies  two 
cardinal  characteristics  distinguishing  organisms  from  all 
anorganisms,  namely,  the  incessant  evolution  through 
definite  stages,  and  the  presentation  of  specific  integri^ 
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tbionghoat  the  changes;  not  onlj  the  oiganism  as  a 
whole  is  preserved  amidst  incessant  molecular  change, 
bat  each  tissue  lives  only  so  long  as  the  reciprocal  molec- 
nlar  composition  and  decomposition  persist  On  both  of 
these  points  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  The  defini- 
tion,  however,  is  not  only  defective  in  its  restriction  to 
the  molecular  changes  of  Nutrition,  taking  no  account  of 
the  Properties  and  Functions  of  the  organism ;  but  defec- 
tive also  in  giving  no  expression  to  equally  important 
relations  of  the  oif;anism  to  the  medium. 

39.  This  last  point  is  distinctly  expressed  in  Mr.  Spen- 
cers definition:  ''life  is  the  continuous  adjustment  of 
internal  relations  to  external  relations."  Considered  as  a 
formula  of  the  most  general  significance,  embracing  there- 
fore what  is  common  to  all  orders  of  vital  phenomena, 
this  is  the  best  yet  proposed.*  If  I  propose  another  it 
will  not  be  to  displace  but  to  run  alongside  with  Mr. 
Spencer's;  and  this  only  for  more  ready  convenienca 
Before  doing  so  I  must  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  clear- 
ing the  ground. 

40.  What  does  the  term  Life  stand  for?  What  are 
the  concrete  significates  of  this  abstract  symbol?  As 
before  stated,  it  is  sometimes  a  compendious  shorthand 
for  the  special  phenomena  distinguishing  living  from  non- 
living bodies ;  and  sometimes  it  expresses  not  these  ob- 
served phenomena,  but  their  conditions  of  existence,  which 
are  by  one  school  personified  in  an  abstract  and  extra- 
organic  cause.    Thus  the  life  of  an  animal,  a  man,  or  a 

*  The  authorities  just  cited  are  Abistotls,  De  Anima,  lib.  II.  e.  I. 
Kaxtt,  KrUik  dor  UtiheiUkrc^  U^llkel,  JPhjfsiology,  BzALEi  Bioplasm^ 
and  InirodueHion  to  Todd  and  Bowman'i  Anatomy,  Schxllimo,  SnUr 
Eniwwrf,  and  TramaeendenL  Idealiamuo,  Bichat,  Reeherches  turla  V%$ 
d  la  Mori,  Stahl,  Theoria  Vera  MedAoa,  Dnoka,  Phyiiologie  Oon^ 
parte.  BAclabd,  AnaionvU  Oinfraie,  Lamabck,  PMlotophU  Zoo- 
hgique.  Cokts,  Coutb  de  Fhiloeophie  PotiHve,  Owen's  EunUrian 
Leehtree,  1864.    Hibbxbt  Sfxnobb,  PrindpUi  of  Biology. 
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natdoD,  means — 1^  the  special  manifestations  of  these 
organisms,  and  groups  of  oif;anisms;  or  2^  the  causes 
which  produce  these  manifestations.  We  are  often  mis- 
understood by  others,  and  sometimes  vague  to  oorselyes, 
when  we  do  not  bear  these  two  different  meanings  in 
view.  It  was  probably  some  sense  of  this  which  made 
Aristotle  distinguish  Vitality  from  life,  as  that  of  the 
one  imiform  cause  separated  fix)m  its  multiple  effects; 
it  was  certainly  the  motive  of  Fletcher,  who  thus  ex- 
pressly limits  the  meanings :  **  Vitality  or  Irritability,  the 
property  which  characterizes  organized  beings  of  being 
acted  on  by  certain  powers  otherwise  than  either  strictly 
mechanically  or  strictly  chemically ;  Life,  the  sum  of  the 
actions  of  organized  beings  resulting  directly  from  their 
vitality  so  acted  on."  • 

Vitality  and  life  being  thus  discriminated  as  the  stat- 
ical and  the  dynamical  aspects  of  the  organism,  we  find 
in  relation  to  the  former  two  radically  opposed  concep- 
tions: the  metaphysiological  or  extra-oiganic>  and  the 
physiological  or  intra-organic.  The  first  conceives  Vi- 
tality to  be  a  Vital  Principle,  or  extra-oi^ganic  agents 
sometimes  a  soul,  spirit,  archseus,  idea,  and  sometimes  a 
force,  which  easily  becomes  translated  into  a  property. 

The  conception  of  an  entity  must  be  rejected,  because 
it  is  metempirical  and  unverifiable,  §  34  The  concep- 
tion of  a  force  must  be  rejected,  because  it  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  any  definite  idea  we  have  of  force.  What 
the  term  Force  signifies  in  Physics  and  Chemistiy,  name- 
ly, mass  animated  by  velocity,  or  directed  pressure,  which 
is  the  activity  of  the  agent,  —  is  precisely  that  which 
these  vitalists  pertinaciously  exclude.  They  assume  a 
force  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  mass  and  ve- 
locity; which  is  no^  a  resultant,  but  a  principle;  which 

•  Fletcher,  as  quoted  by  Dbtbdali,  Hf*  amd  tM$  EjuisaJmm  fif 
Force,  Part  II.  p.  180. 
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instead  of  being  a  direeUd  quantity,  is  itself  autonomous 
and  directive,  shaping  matter  into  oiganization,  and  en- 
dowing it  with  powers  not  assignable  to  matter.  If  this 
vital  force  has  any  mass  at  its  back,  it  is  a  spiritual 
mass ;  if  it  is  directed,  the  direction  issues  from  a  "  Mind 
somewhere."  Now  this  conception  is  purely  metempir- 
icaL  Not  only  is  it  inexact  to  speak  of  Vitality  as  a 
force,  it  is  almost  equally  inexact  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
property;  since  it  is  a  term  which  includes  a  variety  of 
properties;  and  when  Fletcher  assigns  the  synonym  of 
Irritability,  this  at  once  reveals  the  inexactness;  for 
beside  this  property,  we  must  place  Assimilation,  Evo- 
lution, Disintegration,  Beproduction,  Contractility,  and 
Sensibility, — all  characteristic  properties  included  in  Vi- 
tality. 

41.  Having  thus  rejected  the  conceptions  of  entity, 
force,  and  property,  we  are  left  in  presence  of — 1^  the 
oiganic  conditions  as  the  elements,  and  2^  of  their  syn- 
thesis (in  the  state  called  organization)  as  the  personified 
principle.  Vital  forces,  or  the  vital  force,  if  we  adopt 
the  term  for  brevity's  sake,  is  a  symbol  of  the  conditions 
of  existence  of  organized  matter  ;  and  since  orgamsms  are 
specially  distinguishable  from  anorganisms  by  this  spe- 
ciality of  their  synthesis,  and  not  by  any  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  elements  combined,  this  state  of  oigan- 
ization  is  the  "  force  "  or  "  principle  "  of  which  we  are  in 
quest  To  determine  what  Life  means,  we  must  observe 
and  classify  the  phenomena  presented  by  living  beings. 
To  determine  what  Vitality  —  or  organization — means, 
we  must  observe  and  classify  the  processes  which  go  on 
in  oiganized  substances.  These  will  occupy  us  in  the 
succeeding  chapters ;  here  I  may  so  isx  anticiiMite  as  to 
propose  the  following  definitions :  — 

42.  life  is  the  functional  activity  of  an  organism  in 
relation  to  its  medium,  as  a  synthesis  of  three  terms: 
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Structure,  Aliment,  and  Instniment ;  it  is  the  sum  of 
functions  which  are  the  resultants  of  Vitality ;  Yitali^ 
being  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  matter  in  the  state  of 
oiganization. 

43.  Vital  phenomena  are  the  phenomena  manifested  in 
organisms  when  external  agencies  disturb  their  molecular 
equilibrium ;  and  by  oiganisms  when  they  react  on  ez- 
tcnnal  objects.  Thus  eyerything  done  in  an  organism, 
or  by  an  oiganism,  is  a  vital  act,  although  physical  and 
chemical  agencies  may  form  essential  components  of  the 
act  If  I  shrink  when  struck,  or  if  I  whip  a  horse,  the 
blow  is  in  each  case  physical,  but  the  shrinking  and  the 
striking  are  vital 

Every  part  of  a  living  organism  is  therefore  vital,  as 
pertaining  to  life ;  but  no  part  has  this  life  when  iso- 
lated ;  for  life  is  the  synthesis  of  all  the  parts :  a  feder- 
ation of  the  organs  when  the  organism  is  complex,  a  fed- 
eration of  the  organic  substances  when  the  organism  is  a 
simple  cell 

44  AU  definitions,  although  didactically  placed  at  the 
introduction  of  a  treatise,  are  properly  the  final  expression 
of  the  facts  which  the  treatise  has  established,  and  they 
cannot  therefore  be  fully  apprehended  until  the  mind  is 
familiarized  with  the  details  they  express.  Much,  there- 
fore, which  to  the  reader  may  seem  imintelligible  or 
questionable  in  the  forgoing  definition,  must  be  allowed 
to  pass  until  he  lias  gone  through  the  chapters  which 
follow. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

OBGAKISH^  ORGAKIZATION^  AND  O&QANIO  SUBSTANCE. 

45.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  organic  and 
oiganuei  substances.  The  oiganic  are  non-living,  though 
capable  of  living  -when  incorporated  in  organized  tissue 
(albumen  is  such  a  substance) ;  or  they  may  be  incapable 
of  living  because  they  have  lived,  and  are  products  of 
waste,  e.  g.  urea.  The  organized  substance  is  a  specific 
combination  of  organic  substances  of  various  kinds,  a 
combination  which  is  organization.  Any  organized  sub- 
stance is  therefore  either  an  independent  organism,  or 
part  of  a  more  complex  organism.  Protoplasm,  either  as 
a  separate  organism  or  as  a  constituent  of  a  tissue,  is 
organized  substanca 

Oiganic  substances  are  numerous  and  specific.  They 
are  various  combinations  of  proximate  principles  familiar 
to  the  chemist,  which  may  conveniently  be  ranged  under 
three  classes :  The  first  class  of  organic  substances  com- 
prises those  composed  of  principles  having  what  is  called 
a  mineral  origin ;  these  generally  quit  the  organism  un- 
changed as  they  entered  it  The  second  class  comprises 
those  which  are  crystallizable,  and  are  formed  in  the  or- 
ganism, and  generally  quit  it  in  this  state  as  excretions. 
The  third  class  comprises  the  colloids,  i.  e.  substances 
which  are  coagulable  and  not  cr3rstallizable,  and  are 
formed  in  and  decomposed  in  the  oi^nism,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  principles  of  the  second  class.  All  the  prin- 
ciples are  in  a  state  of  solution.     Water  is  the  chief 
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vehide  of  the  materials  which  enter  and  the  materials 
which  qnit  the  oi^ganism;  and  hodies  in  solation  are  sol- 
vents of  others,  so  that  the  water  thus  acquires  new  sol- 
vent properties. 

45a.  Two  points  most  be  noted  respecting  oiganie 
substances :  they  are  mostly  combinations  of  higher  mud- 
tipUs  of  the  elements ;  and  their  combinations  are  not 
definite  in  quantity.  Albumen,  for  example,  has  (aooord- 
ing  to  one  of  the  many  formulas  which  have  been  given) 
on  elementaiy  composition  of  216  atoms  of  Carbon,  169 
of  Hydrogen,  27  of  Nitrogen,  3  of  Sulphur,  and  68  of 
Oxygen ;  whereas  in  its  final  state,  in  which  it  quits  the 
organism  as  Urea,  it  is  composed  of  2  atoms  of  Carbon, 
4  of  Hydrogen,  2  of  Nitrogen,  and  2  of  Oxygen,  aU  the 
Sulphur  having  disappeared  in  other  combinadona  In 
like  manner  in  the  organism  Stearin  falls  from  Cim,  Hqii 
On,  to  Oxalic  Acid,  which  is  C4,  Hf,  O9.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  necessaiy  modifiability  of  oiganic  substance  is 
due  to  this  multiplicity  of  its  elementary  parts  and  the 
variety  of  its  molecular  structure. 

45  h.  Nor  is  the  indefiniteness  of  the  quantitative  com- 
position less  important,  though  seldom  adequately  appre- 
ciated, or  even  suspected.  Bobin  and  Yerdeil  *  are  the 
only  writers  I  can  remember  who  have  distinctly  brought 
the  fact  into  prominence.  That  all  inoiganic  substances 
are  definite  in  composition,  every  one  knows.  Quick- 
lime, for  example,  may  be  got  from  marble,  limestone, 
oyster-shells,  or  chalk ;  but  however  produced,  it  always 
contains  exactly  250  ounces  of  calcium  to  100  ounces  of 
oxygen ;  just  as  water  is  always  OH^.  Not  so  the  pre- 
eminently vital  substances,  those  which  are  coagulaUe 
and  not  crjrstallizable :  no  precise  formula  will  express 
one  of  these ;  for  the  same  specific  substance  is  found  to 
Vfury  from  time  to  time,  and  elementary  analyses  do  not 

•  Bosnr  et  YxaDXiL,  TraiU  de  CkhmU  Anaiomique^  1863. 
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give  imifonn  results.  Thus,  if  after  causing  an  acid  to 
combine  with  one  of  these  substances,  we  remove  the 
tdd,  we  are  not  certain  of  finding  the  substance  as  it  was 
before  —  as  we  are,  for  example,  after  urea  is  combined 
with  nitric  acid  and  then  decomposed.  The  same  want 
of  definiteness  is  of  course  even  more  apparent  in  the 
ambinaitans  of  these  proximate  principles  into  organized 
labetanoe.  Protoplasm  differs  greatly  in  different  places. 
Epithelial  cells  differ.  Muscular  and  nervous  fibres  are 
never  absolutely  the  same  in  different  regions.  A  striped 
tod  unstriped  muscular  fibre,  the  muscular  fibre  of  a 
sphincter  or  of  a  limb,  a  nerve-fibre  in  a  centre,  in  a 
trunk,  or  in  a  gland,  will  present  variations  of  composi- 
tion. The  elastic  fibres  of  the  ligaments  are  larger  in 
the  horse  than  in  man;  and  in  other  animals  they  are 
smaller.  These  differences  are  sometimes  due  to  the 
constituents,  and  sometimes  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
constituents;  the  conversion  of  Albumen  into  Fibrine 
without  elementary  loss  or  addition,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  latter.  That  the  tissues  of  one  man  are  not  absolutely 
the  same  as  the  tissues  of  another,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  true  to  say  that  the  chalk  of  one  hill  is  the  same  as 
that  of  another,  or  as  gold  in  Australia  is  the  same  as  gold 
in  Mexico,  is  apparent  in  their  very  different  reactions 
under  similar  external  conditions:  the  substance  which 
poisons  the  one  leaves  the  other  unaffected.  The  man 
who  has  once  had  the  small-pox,  or  scarlet  fever,  is  never 
the  same  afterwards,  since  his  organism  has  now  become 
insusceptible  of  these  poisona  And  Sir  James  Paget  has 
called  attention  to  the  striking  fact  revealed  in  disease, 
namely,  that  in  the  same  tissue  —  say  the  bone  or  the 
skin  —  a  morbid  substance  fastens  only  on  certain  small 
portions  leaving  all  the  rest  unaltered,  but  fastens  on 
exactly  corresponding  spots  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
body ;  so  that  on  both  arms,  or  both  legs,  only  the  corre- 
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sponding  bits  of  tissue  will  be  disessed.  ''Manifesdj 
when  two  substanoes  display  different  relations  to  a  third 
their  composition  cannot  be  identical ;  so  that  thongh  we 
may  speak  of  all  bone  or  of  all  skin  as  if  it  were  all  alike, 
yet  theie  are  differences  of  intimate  composition.  No 
power  of  artificial  chemistry  can  detect  the  difference; 
but  a  morbid  material  can."  *  It  is  to  this  variability  of 
composition  that  we  must  refer  individual  peculiarities, 
and  those  striking  forms  of  variety  known  as  idiosyn- 
crasies, which  cause  some  organisms  to  be  affected  by 
what  seem  inexplicable  influences  —  physical  and  moral 

In  spite  of  all  tiiese  variations,  however,  there  are  certain 
specific  resemblances  dependent  of  course  on  similarity  of 
composition  and  structure,  so  that  the  muscle  of  a  crusta- 
cean is  classed  beside  the  muscle  of  a  vertebrate,  although 
the  elementary  analysis  of  the  two  yields  different  results. 
Nerve-tissue,  according  to  my  experience,  is  the  most  va- 
riable of  all,  except  the  blood ;  variable  not  only  firom 
individual  to  individual,  and  fix)m  genus  to  genus,  but 
even  in  the  same  individual  it  never  contains  the  same 
quantities  of  water,  phosphates,  etc.  Hence  it  is  that  dif- 
ferent nerves  manifest  different  d^;rees  of  excitability, 
and  the  same  nerve  differs  at  different  times.  Thus  the 
fifth  pair,  in  a  poisoned  animal,  retains  its  excitability  long 
after  the  others  are  paralyzed ;  and  the  patient  under  chlo- 
roform feels  a  prick  on  the  brow  or  at  the  temples,  when 
insensible  at  any  other  spot  The  pneumpgastric  which 
is  excitable  during  digestion  is  —  in  dogs  at  least — inex- 
citable  when  the  animal  is  fasting. 

46.  The  organic  substances  are  what  analysis  discovers 
in  organized  substances,  but  none  of  them,  not  even  the 
highest,  is  living,  except  as  organized.  Albumen  alone,  or 
Stearin  alone,  is  as  incapable  of  Vitality,  as  Plumbago,  or 
Soda ;  but  all  organic  substances  are  capable  of  playing  a 

*  Paoit,  Leeturei  cm  Surgieal  Pathology,  p.  14. 
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part  in  vital  actions ;  and  this  part  is  the  more  important 
in  proportion  to  their  greater  molecular  variety.  Organi- 
zation is  a  special  synthesis  of  substances  belonging  to  all 
three  classes ;  and  the  organized  substance,  thus  formed, 
alone  merits  the  epithet  living.  We  see  how  oiganized 
substances,  being  constituted  by  principles  derived  from 
the  inorganic  world,  and  principles  derived  from  the  or- 
ganic world,  have  at  once  a  dependence  on  the  external 
Medium,  and  an  independence  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to 
living  beings.  An  analogous  dependence  and  independ- 
ence is  noticeable  with  respect  to  the  parts ;  and  this  is  a 
character  not  found  in  inorganic  compounds.  The  oi^n- 
ism,  even  in  its  simplest  forms,  is  a  structure  of  different 
substances,  each  of  which  is  complex.  While  one  part 
of  a  crystal  is  atomically  and  morphologicaUy  identical 
with  every  other,  and  is  the  whole  crystal  "  writ  small," 
one  port  of  an  organism  is  unlike  another,  and  no  part  is 
like  the  whole.  Hence  the  dependence  of  one  organ  and 
one  tissue  on  another,  and  each  on  alL  Yet,  while  every 
part  is,  so  to  speak,  a  condition  of  existence  of  every 
other,  and  the  unity  of  the  organism  is  but  the  expression 
of  this  solidarity,  —  wherever  organized  substance  has 
been  differentiated  into  morphological  elements  (cells,  etc.), 
each  of  these  has  its  own  course  of  evolution  independ- 
ently of  the  others,  —  is  bom,  nourished,  developed,  and 
dies. 

47.  The  interdependence  of  nerve  and  muscle  is  seen 
in  this,  that  the  more  the  muscle  is  excited  the  feebler  its 
contractions  become  ;  this  decrease  in  contractility  is  com- 
pensated by  an  increased  excitability  in  its  nerve ;  so  that 
while  the  muscle  demands  a  more  powerful  stimulus,  the 
nerve  acquires  a  more  energetic  activity.  Banke's  curious 
and  careful  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  this  depends 
on  the  wearied  muscle  absorbing  more  water,  owing  to  the 
acids  developed  by  its  activity,  and  on  the  nerve  losing 
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this  water — a  nerve  being  alwajrs  more  irritable  when  its 
quantity  of  water  diminishes. 

48.  Herein  we  see  illostrated  the  great  law  of  organ- 
ized activity,  that  it  is  a  simoltaneity  of  opposite  tenden- 
cies, as  oiganized  matter  is  a  synthesis  of  compositions 
and  decompositions,  always  tending  towards  eqnilibriam 
and  disturbance,  storing  up  energy  and  liberating  it  Un- 
like what  is  observed  in  unorganized  matter,  the  condi- 
tions of  waste  bring  with  them  conditions  of  repair,  and 
thus — within  certain  limits  —  every  loss  in  one  direction 
is  compensated  by  gain  in  another.  There  is  a  greater 
flow  of  nutrient  material,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
greater  assimilation  of  it  by  the  tissue,  where  there  has 
been  made  a  greater  opening  for  it  by  previous  disintegra- 
tion. The  alkaline  state  of  the  nutrient  material,  and  the 
add  state  of  the  material  that  has  been  used, —  the  alka- 
line state  which  characterizes  repose  and  assimilation,  and 
the  acid  state  which  characterizes  activity  and  deassimi- 
lation^  are  but  cases  of  this  general  law ;  on  the  synthesis 
of  these  opposite  tendencies  depends  the  restless  change, 
together  with  the  continued  specific  int^;rity,  of  organized 
matter. 

49.  The  state  of  organization  may  therefore  be  defined 
as  the  moUeuldr  union  of  the  proximaU  principUa  of  the 
three  claseee  in  reciprocal  diseoltdion.  An  -organism  is 
formed  of  matter  thus  organized,  which  exists  in  two 
states  —  the  amorj)hou8  and  the  Jigured.  The  amorphous 
substances  are  liquid,  semi-liquid,  and  solid ;  the  figured 
are  the  ceUs,  fibres,  and  tubes,  called  ''anatomical  ele- 
ments.** For  these  I  prefer  the  term  suggested,  I  believe, 
by  Milne  Edwards,  namely,  organites,  because  they  are  the 
individual  elements  which  mainly  constitute  the  organs, 
and  are  indeed  by  many  biologists  considered  as  element- 
ary organisms.  Tliese  organites,  which  go  to  form  the 
tissues,  and  by  the  tissues  the  oigans,  have  their  specific 
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foim,  Tolome,  stractore,  and  chemical  reactions.  They 
exist  in  textures  or  tissues,  or  separately  (a  g.  blood  oor- 
pQsdes),  and  are  in  many  respects  like  the  simplest  oigan- 
isms  known,  such  as  Monads,  Vibrios,  Amoebae,  eta 

50.  The  simplest  form  of  life  is  not  —  as  commonly 
stated  —  a  cell,  but  a  microscopic  lump  of  jelly-like  sub- 
stance, or  protoplasm,  which  has  been  named  sareode 
by  Dujardin,  eytode  by  Haeckel,  and  germinal  matter  by 
Lionel  Beala  This  protoplasm,  although  entirely  destitute 
of  texture,  and  consequently  destitute  of  oigans,  is  never- 
theless considered  to  be  living,  because  it  manifests  the 
cardinal  phenomena  of  life:  Assimilation,  Evolution, 
Beproduction,  Mobility,  and  Decay.  Examples  of  this 
simplest  oigamsm  are  Monads,  Protamoebse,  and  Polytha- 
kmia.*  Few  things  are  more  surprising  than  the  vital 
activity  of  these  organites,  which  puzzle  naturalists  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  called  plants  or  animals.  All 
microscopists  are  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  a  formless 
hunp  of  albuminous  matter  (a  Bhizopod)  putting  forth  a 
process  of  its  body  as  a  temporary  arm  or  leg,  or  else 
slowly  wrapping  itself  round  a  microscopic  plant,  or  mor- 
sel of  animal  substance,  thus  converting  its  whole  body 
into  a  mouth  and  a  stomach ;  but  these  phenomena  are 
surpassed  by  those  described  by  Cienko\vski,"f'  who  nar- 
ntes  how  one  Monad  fastens  on  to  a  plant  and  sucks  the 
chlorophyll  first  from  one  cell  and  then  from  another ; 
another  Monad,  unable  to  make  a  hole  in  the  cell-wall, 
thrusts  long  processes  of  its  body  into  the  opening  already 
made,  and  drags  out  the  remains  of  the  chlorophyll  left 
there  by  its  predecessor;  while  a  third  Monad  leads  a 
predatory  life,  falling  upon  other  Monads  that  have  filled 
themselves  with  food.    Here,  as  he  says,  we  stand  on  the 

•  Comp.  Hazckel,  in  Suhold  und  KdllUcer'i  ZeiUchrifl,  1865,  p.  842, 
tnd  his  OtnertlU  MorpkologU,  I860,  I,  186,  836. 
t  Id  tba  Arckiv/itr  miknm.  Analamie,  1865,  p.  211. 
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tbieshold  of  that  dark  region  where  Animal  Will  begiiis; 
and  yet  there  ia  here  only  the  simplest  form  of  oigani- 
zation.* 

51.  Now  let  oar  glance  pass  on  to  the  second  rtage  — 
the  CelL  Here  we  have  a  recognized  differentiatUm  in 
the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  amid  the  protoplasm.  The 
nudeos  is  chemically  different  from  the  substance  which 
surrounds  it;  and  although  periiaps  exaggerated  impor- 
tance has  been  attributed  to  this  nucleus,  and  myste* 
rious  powers  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  yet  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  cell  it  commands  attention.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  cell  is  "a  nucleus  with  surrounding  proto- 
plasm." The  cell-wall,  or  delicate  investing  membrane 
— that  which  makes  the  cell  a  closed  sac — is  no  longer 
to  be  r^arded  as  a  necessary  constituent,  but  only  as  an 
accessory.-f 

*  Here  orgmizatioii  it  the  siiiiplest  form  of  aU^moleeiilar  ofgudied 
stnietare,  which  in  the  higher  fonns  beoomet  tianie  ■tnietare,  and  otgui 
stmctore.  The  word  druetwr^  propeil j  xneane  orderij  amngement  of 
different  meteriels ;  end  moleealer  stmcture  refen  to  the  different  pros- 
imete  principles  which  constitote  the  organised  inbettnoe.  Ueoinj, 
howoTor,  the  word  drudureUu  indicates  the  absence  of  vitSbU  arrange* 
ment  of  the  parts ;  a  cell  has  stnictare  since  it  has  nnclens  and  pro- 
toplasm. 

t  In  the  cell-theory  established  by  Schludsk  and  Schwakk,  in  1S8S, 
and  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  modem  histology,  the  cell-waU  was 
endowed  with  an  importance  which  can  no  longer  be  upheld  now  that 
the  existence  of  independent  organisms,  and  of  cells,  without  a  trace  of 
euTeloping  membrane  has  been  abundantly  obeerred.  Cells  without 
walls  were  first  described  by  Cosn  in  the  OampUi  Hendui,  1845,  p.  1878. 
They  were  also  described  by  Chablsb  Robin  in  1855,  JXeL  de  la  MMomB^ 
art  CelluU,  But  little  notice  was  taken  until  Max  Schultzs,  in  bis 
famous  essay,  De6fr  MuthUkdrperdisn  und  wa$  mam  Hne  ZelU  tu  nmmtm 
haie,  which  appeared  in  Reichert  und  Du  Boi$  ReifnumcCt  Arckiv,  18S1,  — 
BainoKB,  in  his  memoir.  Die  Slementararganitmefi,  1861, — and  LiomEL 
BxALB»  in  his  StrudwrtofUu  Simple  Tistuei,  1861,  —  all  about  the  same 
time  began  the  reform  in  the  cell-theory  which  has  effected  a  deoisiTB 
change  in  the  classical  teaching.  Lxtdio  claims,  and  with  Justice,  to 
haye  fnmiahed  important  data  in  this  direction  (  Fom^Bau  da  thitriiokm 
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52.  The  cell  may  be  either.an  oi^gonism  or  an  oiganite. 
It  msj  lead  an  isolated  life  as  plant  or  animal,  or  it  may 
be  united  with  others  and  lead  a  more  or  less  corporate 
existence ;  but  alvrays,  even  as  an  element  of  a  higher 
oiganism,  it  preserves  its  own  individuality.  At  first  we 
see  that  the  corporate  union  is  very  slight,  merely  the 
contact  of  one  cell  with  another  of  its  own  kind,  as  in 
the  filament  of  a  Ck)nferva.  Bising  higher,  we  see  the 
cell  united  with  others  different  from  it ;  plants  and  ani- 
mals appear,  having  structures  composed  of  masses  of 
various  cells.  Rising  still  higher,  we  see  animal  forms 
of  which  the  web  is  woven  out  of  myriads  upon  myr- 
iads of  ceUs,  with  various  cell-products,  processes,  fibres, 
tabes. 

ORQAKISH  AND  MEDIUM. 

53.  But  we  have  only  one  half  of  the  great  problem  of 
life,  when  we  have  the  oiganism ;  and  it  is  to  this  half 
tlutt  the  chief  researches  have  been  devoted,  the  other 
falling  into  neglect  What  is  that  other  ?  The  Medium 
in  which  the  organism  lives.  Every  individual  object, 
organic  or  inorganic,  is  the  product  of  two  factors: — first, 
the  relation  of  its  constituent  molecules  to  each  other; 
secondly,  the  relation  of  its  substance  to  all  surrounding 
objects.  Its  properties,  as  an  object  or  an  organism,  are 
the  results  of  its  constituent  molecules,  and  of  its  relation 
to  external  conditions  Organisms  are  the  results  of  a 
peculiar  group  of  forces,  exhibiting  a  peculiar  group  of 

JOhrperg,  1864,  I.  p.  II).  The  student  interested  in  this  discussion  shoald 
consalt  Max  Schultzk,  Das  ProtopUuma  der  Rhizopoden  und  der  PJlan' 
^autlUn,  1863;  Hacckel»  Die  Radiolarien^  1862;  the  controyereiAl 
papers  by  Rcichekt,  in  his  Archiv  (beginning  with  the  Report  of  1863), 
uid  Max  Schultzk,  in  his  Archiv  far  mikrot.  AnaL,  with  Henle's  jndg- 
msot  in  his  Jakreaberiehte^  and  KUllikjkr*8  snmming-ap  in  the  last  edi- 
tioD  of  his  OetoebeUhre,  For  a  Ml  yet  brief  history  of  the  cell-theory  see 
DtTiDALi,  Th4  PrviopUumie  Thicry  of  Lift^  1874,  pp.  96-106. 
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phenomena.  Viewing  these  in  the  abBtract,  we  may  say 
that  there  are  three  i^golative  laws  of  life:  —  (1)  TheZtf 
Farmaiionis — the  so-called  nuusfarmativus,  or  "cfrgBanz- 
ing  force " ;  (2)  the  Lex  AdapiaHonis,  or  adaptive  ten- 
dency ;  (3)  the  £ex  Hereditatis,  or  tendency  to  reproduce 
both  the  original  form  and  its  acquired  modifications. 
We  have  always  to  consider  the  organizing  force  in  rela- 
tion to  all  surrounding  forces  —  a  relation  succinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  Adaptation.  Just  as  water  is  water 
only  under  a  certain  relation  of  its  constituent  molecules 
to  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure — just  as  it 
passes  into  other  forms  (ice  or  steam)  in  adapting  itself 
to  other  conditions ;  so,  likewise,  the  organism  only  pre- 
serves its  individuality  by  the  a4justment  of  its  forces 
with  the  forces  which  environ  it 

54  This  relation  of  Organism  and  Medium,  the  most 
fundamental  of  biological  data,  has  had  a  peculiar  for- 
tune: never  wholly  unrecognized,  for  it  obtrudes  itself 
incessantly  in  the  facts  of  daily  experience,  it  was  very 
late  in  gaining  recognition  as  a  principle  of  supreme  im- 
portance; and  is  even  now  often  so  imperfectly  appre- 
hended that  one  school  of  philosophers  indignantly  re- 
jects the  idea  of  the  Organism  and  Medium  being  the 
two  factors  of  which  Life  is  the  product  Not  only  is 
there  a  school  of  vitalists  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
life  as  an  entity  independent  both  of  Organism  and 
Medium,  and  using  these  as  its  instruments ;  but  there 
is  also  a  majority  among  other  biologists,  who  betray  by 
their  arguments  that  they  fail  to  keep  steadily  before 
them  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  relation.  Something 
of  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  imperfect  conception  they 
have  formed  of  what  constitutes  the  Medium ;  instead  of 
recognizing  in  it  the  sum  of  external  conditions  afiTecting 
the  organism — i.  a  the  sum  of  the  relations  which  the 
organism  maintains  with  external  agencies,  —  they  i^ 
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strict^  or  enlarge  it,  so  as  to  misapprehend  its  significance 
—  restrict  it  to  only  a  few  of  the  conditions,  such  as 
climate,  soil,  temperature,  etc.,  or  enlaige  it  to  embrace 
a  vast  array  of  conditions  which  stand  in  no  directly 
appreciable  relation  to  the  oi^nism.  Every  one  under- 
stands that  an  organism  is  dependent  on  proper  food,  on 
oxygen,  eta,  and  will  perish  if  these  are  withheld,  or  be 
affected  by  every  variation  in  such  conditions.  Every 
one  understands  that  an  animal  which  can  devour  or  be 
devoured  by  another,  will  flourish  or  perish  according  to 
the  presence  of  its  prey  or  its  enemy.  But  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  among  external  existences,  all  those  which 
stand  in  no  appreciable  relation  to  the  organism  are  not 
properly  to  be  included  in  its  Medium.  In  consequence 
of  this  oversight  we  frequently  hear  it  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  Evolution  Hypothesis,  that  manifold  organ- 
isms exist  under  the  same  external  conditions,  and  that 
oiganisms  persist  unchanged  amid  a  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions The  objection  is  beside  the  question.  In  the 
general  sum  of  external  forces  there  are  certain  items 
which  are  nearly  related  to  particular  organisms,  and 
constitute  their  Medium ;  those  items  which  are  so  dis- 
tantly related  to  these  organisms  as  to  cause  no  reactions 
in  them,  are,  for  them,  as  if  non-existent*  Of  the  mani- 
fold vibrations  which  the  ether  is  supposed  to  be  inces- 
santly undergoing,  only  certain  vibrations  aflect  the  eye 

*  At  the  time  this  wts  written,  I  had  some  fish  ora  in  the  oonrse  of 
dtTelopment.  Out  of  the  same  mass,  and  in  the  same  ressel,  all  those 
which  were  snpported  hy  weed  at  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  trom  the  snr* 
face,  liTed  and  developed ;  all  those,  without  exception,  that  were  at 
a  depth  of  two  to  foor  inches,  perished.  In  ordinary  parlance,  snrely, 
nothing  would  be  oljected  to  in  the  i|hrase,  ''  these  ora  were  all  in  the 
Mills  Medium  "  ;  the  water  was  the  same,  the  weed  the  same,  the  vessel 
the  same ;  yet  some  difference  of  temperature  and  carbonic  add  made 
all  the  difference  between  life  and  death.  Another  curious  fact  was  ob- 
served ;  1  removed  eight  of  these  ova  with  active  embryos,  and  placed 
them  in  a  large  watch-glass  containing  a  solution  (one  half  per  oent)  of 
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as  ligbt;  these  constitute  the  Medium  of  Sight;  the 
others  are  as  if  they  were  not  Only  certain  vibrations 
of  the  air  affect  the  ear  as  Sound ;  to  all  other  vibrations 
we  are  deaf;  though  ears  of  finer  sensibility  may  detect 
them  and  be  deaf  to  those  which  affect  us. 

55.  "  The  external  conditions  of  existence  "  is  therefore 
the  correct  definition  of  the  Medium.  An  animal  may 
be  surrounded  with  various  foods  and  poisons,  but  if  its 
oiganism  is  not  directly  affected  by  them  they  cannot  be 
food  or  poison  to  it  An  animal  may  be  surrounded  with 
carnivorous  nvBla,  but  if  it  is  not  adapted  to  serve  them  as 
food,  or  is  too  powerful  to  be  attacked  by  them,  they  only 
indirectly  enter  into  its  Medium,  by  eating  the  food  it 
would  eat  The  analogy  is  similar  with  anoiganisms  and 
their  relation  to  their  media.  Every  physical  or  chemical 
phenomenon  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  definite  condi- 
tions :  namely,  the  substance  which  manifests  the  change, 
and  the  medium  in  which  the  change  is  manifested.  Alter 
the  medium,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  change  its  thermal 
or  electrical  state,  and  the  phenomenon  is  altered.  But 
although  similar  alterations  in  the  medium  notoriously 
influence  the  organism,  yet,  because  a  great  many  varia- 
tions in  external  conditions  are  unaccompanied  by  appre- 
ciable changes  in  the  oi*ganism,  there  are  biologists  who 
r^ard  this  as  a  proof  of  life  being  independent  of  phys- 
ical and  chemical  laws ;  an  error  arising  from  their  not 
recognizing  the  precise  nature  of  organic  conditions. 

56.  To  give  greater  precision  to  the  conception  of  a 
Medium  it  will  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  distinction  much 

bichromate  of  unmonii.  In  thii  add  the  embryos  lived  and  were  aetSvt 
fifty-seren  boon,  although  other  embryos  placed  in  a  similar  watbh-|^aa 
containing  pond-water,  sorriyed  only  forty  hours.  The  non-effeel  oC  tilt 
add  was  probably  due  to  the  non-absorption  which  nullifies  the  eflbot 
of  certain  Tirulent  poisons  when  they  are  swallowed ;  but  why  the  Ssh 
should  lire  longer  in  the  add  than  in  the  simple  water,  I  do  not  it  all 
conprehend. 
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insisted  on  hy  CSande  Bemaid,  namely^  l^  an  External  or 
Cosmical  Medium,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances outside  the  organism,  capable  of  directly  affecting 
it,  and  2^,  an  Internal  or  Physiological  Medium,  embra- 
cing the  conditions  inside  the  organism,  and  in  direct  rela- 
tion with  it — that  is  to  say,  the  plasma  in  which  its  tis- 
sues are  bathed,  by  which  they  are  nourished.  To  these 
add  its  temperature  and  electrical  conditions.  Bernard 
only  includes  the  nutritive  fluid ;  but  inasmuch  as  each 
organism  possesses  a  temperature  and  electrical  state  of 
its  own,  and  these  are  only  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
external  temperature  and  electricity,  and  as  it  is  with  these 
internal  conditiops  that  the  organism  is  in  direct  relation, 
I  include  them  with  the  plasma  among  the  constituents  of 
the  Physiological  Medium.  Any  change  in  the  External 
Medium,  whether  of  temperature  or  electricity,  of  food  or 
light,  which  does  not  disturb  the  Internal  Medium,  will  of 
course  leave  the  organism  undisturbed;  and  for  the  most 
part  all  the  changes  in  the  External  Medium  which  do 
affect  the  organism,  affect  it  by  first  changing  the  Internal 
Medium.  External  heat  or  cold  raises  or  depresses  the 
internal  temperature  indirectly  by  affecting  the  organic 
processes  on  which  the  internal  temperature  depends. 
We  see  here  the  rationale  of  acclimatization.  Unless  the 
organism  can  adapt  itself  to  the  new  External  Medium  by 
the  readjustment  of  its  Internal  Medium,  it  perishes. 

57.  We  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the 
very  common  objection  respecting  the  apparent  absence  of 
any  direct  influence  of  external  conditions.  Let  the  objec- 
tion first  be  stated  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  naturalist, 
Agassiz :  ''  It  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked by  those  who  assun^  an  extensive  influence  of 
physical  causes  upon  the  very  existence  of  oi^ganized 
beings,  that  the  most  diversified  types  of  animals  and 
plants  are  everywhere  found  under  identical  circumstan- 

TOL^  in.  8  D 
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ces.  The  smallest  sheet  of  fresh  water,  every  point  of  tbe 
sea-shore,  every  acre  of  dry  land,  teems  with  a  variety  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  narrower  the  bonndaries  whieh 
are  assigned  as  the  primitive  home  of  all  these  beings, 
the  more  uniform  must  be  the  conditions  under  whieh 
they  must  be  assumed  to  have  originated;  so  uniform 
indeed  that  in  the  end  the  inference  woidd  be  that  the 
same  physical  causes  can  produce  the  most  diversified 
effects." 

Obviously  there  is  a  complete  misstatement  of  the  ar- 
gument here ;  and  the  excess  of  the  misstatement  appeaxs 
in  the  following  passage :  "  The  action  of  physical  agents 
upon  oiganized  beings  presupposes  the  very  existence  of 
those  beings."  Who  ever  doubted  it  ?  "  The  simple  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  earth 
when  none  of  these  oiganized  beings  as  yet  existed,  and 
when,  nevertheless,  the  material  constitution  of  our  globe 
and  the  physical  forces  acting  upon  it  were  essentially 
the  same  as  they  are  now,  shows  that  these  influenoes 
are  insufficient  to  call  into  existence  any  living  being.** 
Although  most  readers  will  demur  to  the  statement  that 
because  the  material  constitution  of  our  globe  was  "  essen«> 
tially  the  same"  before  and  after  animal  life  appeared, 
therefore  there  could  have  been  no  special  conditions  de- 
termining the  appearance  of  Life,  the  hypothesis  of  Evo- 
lution entirely  rejects  the  notion  of  organic  forms  having 
been  diversified  by  diversities  in  the  few  physical  condi- 
tions commonly  understood  as  representing  the  Mediuoi 
Mr.  Darwin  has  the  incomparable  merit  of  having  enlaiged 
our  conception  of  the  conditions  of  existence  so  as  to 
embrace  ail  the  factors  which  conduce  to  the  result  In 
his  luminous  principle  of  the  Struggle  for  Existence,  and 
the  Natural  Selection  which  such  a  stniggle  determines, 
we  have  the  key  to  most  of  the  problems  presented  by 

e  AomuB,  Sttay  en  CUmyieBUioii^  1859,  p.  15. 
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the  diversities  of  oiganisms ;  and  the  Law  of  Adapta- 
tion, rightly  coDceived,  famishes  the  key  to  all  oigaDic 
change. 

58.  In  consequence  of  the  defective  precision  with 
which  the  phrase  "Medium,"  or  its  usual  equivalent 
"physical  conditions/'  is  employed,  several  biological 
eirors  pass  undetected.  Haeckel*  calls  attention  to  the 
common  mistake  of  supposing  the  oiganism  to  be  passive 
under  the  influence  of  external  conditions,  whereas  every 
action,  be  it  of  light  or  heat,  of  water  or  food,  necessarily 
calls  forth  a  corresponding  reaction,  which  manifests  itself 
in  a  modification  of  the  nutritive  process.  He  points  out 
the  obverse  of  this  error  in  the  current  notion  that  Habit 
is  solely  due  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  oi^nism, 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  external  agency, —  as  if 
every  action  were  not  the  response  to  a  stimulus.  Ck)rre- 
sponding  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  Medium  there  must 
necessarily  be  fluctuations  of  Adaptation,  and  I  think  we 
may  safely  assume  that  it  is  only  when  these  fluctuations 
cease  that  the  Adaptation  becomes  Habit  This  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  Habit  is  second  Nature,"  and 
is  very  difierent  from  the  common  interpretation  which 
attributes  it  to  the  use  or  disuse  of  organs;  as  if  use  or 
disuse  were  a  spontaneous  uncaused  activity. 

59.  The  organism,  simple  or  complex,  is,  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  built  up  from  materials  originally  derived  from 
the  External  Medium,  but  proximately  from  the  Internal 
Medium.  This  statement,  however,  requires  some  quali- 
fication, especially  in  view  of  the  hypothesis  that  organ- 
ized substance  was  originally  created  such  as  we  now  find 
it,  and  not  evolved  from  inorganic  materials.  Whether 
this  hypothesis  be  adopted,  or  rejected,  we  have  the  fact 
that  the  immense  majority  of  organisms  now  existing  — 
if  not  an — toe  products  of  pre-existing  oiganisms ;  and 

•  Bamckml,  OemenOe  Marrkologie,  IL  tlL 
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therefore  oiganized  matter  is  now  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
formed  by  cftganized  matter. 

We  tiJce,  therefore,  as  our  point  of  departure,  the  pro- 
toplasm ;  this  is  the  first  of  the  three  terms  of  the  vital 
synthesis :  Stractore,  Aliment,  and  Instrument.  The  ero- 
lution  of  this  is  proximately  dependent  on  the  pabulum 
afforded  it  in  the  Internal  Medium,  which  is  the  true 
nutrient  material,  and  to  which  what  is  usually  called 
food  stands  in  an  external  relation :  for  between  the  recep- 
tion of  food  and  its  assimilation  by  the  oi^ganite,  there  is 
an  indispensable  intermediary  stage,  through  which  matter 
passes  from  the  unorganized  to  the  organized  state.  This 
intermediate  is  now  recognized  in  plants  as  in  animals, 
llie  old  belief  that  plants  were  nourished  directly  from 
the  soil  and  atmosphere  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  The 
process  of  Nutrition  is  alike  in  both :  in  both  the  mate- 
rials drawn  from  the  External  Medium  are  formed  into 
proximate  principles  and  organic  substances.  It  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  probable  that  the  inoiganic 
materials,  water  and  oxygen,  so  freely  entering  into  the  or- 
ganism, never  pass  directly  from  the  External  Medium  to 
the  tissues,  but  have  to  pass  through  the  Internal  Medium 
where  they  are  changed,  so  that  the  water  is  no  longer 
free,  but  exists  in  a  fixed  state  which  has  no  analogue  out 
of  the  living  substance.  Only  a  part  of  the  water  can  be 
pressed  out  mechanically;  the  rest — that  which  is  already 
incorporated  with  the  other  elements  —  can  only  be  got 
rid  of  in  a  vacuum  and  at  a  high  temperature.  Oxygen, 
alBO,4^mports  itself  differently  in  the  tissue ;  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  its  physiological  absorption  is  markedly 
different  from  any  chemical  oxidation  in  a  dead  or  decom- 
posing tissue.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  oiganic 
substances  have  to  be  unbuilt  and  rebuilt  in  the  organ- 
ism ;  that  the  albumen  of  our  food  never  passes  directly 

•  See  on  thU  list  point  Bavkb,  DU  Lebenibidingumgm  dmr  Ntnm% 
18SS,  p.  84. 
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into  the  albumen  of  our  tissues ;  any  more  than  the  milk 
drunk  by  a  nursing  mother  will  pass  into  her  breasts,  and 
increase  her  supply,  except  by  nourishing  her. 

60.  In  the  First  Series  of  these  Problems  the  term 
Bioplasm  was  employed  to  designate  this  organized  part 
of  the  Internal  Medium.  I  was  led  to  adopt  it  as  a  cor- 
responding term  to  that  of  Psychoplasm,  by  which  I 
wished  to  designate  the  sefUient  material  of  the  psycho- 
logical medium.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  term 
Bioplasm  was  an  unconscious  reproduction  of  the  title  of 
Dr.  Beale's  work,  which  I  must  have  seen  advertised.  I 
withdraw  it  now  that  I  have  read  Dr.  Beale's  work,  and 
see  that  the  signification  he  attaches  to  the  term  is  almost 
identical  with  Protoplasm.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  term 
Plasmode  (from  plaama,  anything  formed,  and  odos,  a 
pathway)  may  be  substituted :  it  represents  the  ntUrient 
material  on  its  way  to  form  Protoplasm,  which  is  forma- 
tive material ;  while  the  materials  formed  may  be  termed 
Olenites  and  Products :  the  organite  being  the  cell  or 
cell-derivative  (fibre,  tube) ;  the  products  being  the  gaseous 
liquid  and  solid  derivatives  of  vital  processes,  which  are 
secretions  when  they  form  intercellular  substance  or  return 
into  the  plasmode  and  re-enter  the  vital  circle ;  excretions 
when  they  are  rejected,  as  incapable  of  further  assimila- 
tion. The  liver-cell  will  furnish  an  example  of  each  kind 
of  product.  The  bile,  though  containing  principles  service- 
able in  the  chemical  transformations,  is  for  the  most  part 
excreted ;  but  besides  bile,  the  liver-cell  produces  starchy 
and  saccharine  principles  which  are  true  secretions,  and 
re-enter  the  plasmode. 

61.  The  organite  is  thus  composed  of  sap,  substance, 
and  product ;  the  organism,  of  plasmode,  tissue,  and  prod- 
uct A  glance  at  the  vegetable-cell  shows  it  to  be  con- 
stituted by  the  primordial  utricle,  or  protoplasm,  the 
outermost  layer  of  which  is  condensed  into  a  membrane, 
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or  cell-wan,  and  the  cavity  thus  encloeedis  filled  with  sap. 
The  cell-wall  grows  as  the  protoplasm  grows,  and  the  pro- 
toplasm draws  its  material  from  the  plasmode.  A  glance 
at  the  blood,  the  great  reservoir  of  the  river  of  life,  shows 
us  plasmode  in  the  serum,  and  organites  in  the  corpus- 
cles ;  the  one  distinguished  by  sodic  salts,  the  other  by 
potassic  salts.  The  plasmode,  or  serum,  is  in  a  constant 
change  of  composition  and  decomposition,  giving  up  to 
the  various  tissue-organites  and  interceUular  plasmodes 
the  requisite  materials,  and  receiving  from  organites  and 
plasmodes  the  products  of  their  changes.  The  serum  is 
fed  from  the  food  and  the  tissues ;  and  it  feeds  the  several 
plasmodes  which  bathe  the  several  tLssues.  Passing  into 
the  capillaries,  it  becomes  transformed  as  it  passes  through 
their  walls  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  saturating  the 
add  products  of  the  cell-activities  with  its  alkalies,  and 
furnishing  the  protoplasms  with  their  needed  materials. 

62.  It  will  be  understood  that,  although  in  appearance 
these  stages  are  sharply  defined,  in  reality  they  are  insen- 
sible. But  from  the  analytical  point  of  view  we  may  re- 
gard Nutrition  as  the  office  of  the  plasmode,  and  Evolu- 
tion as  the  office  of  the  protoplasm.  Although  evolution 
or  genesis  of  form  depends  on  assimilation,  it  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence :  the  plasmode  or  the  protoplasm 
might  preserve  such  perfect  equality  in  the  waste  and 
repair,  such  complete  equilibrium,  as  not  to  undergo  any 
development  The  ova,  for  example,  which  exist  in  the 
ovaries  at  birth  are  not  all  subsequently  developed ;  and 
if  with  modem  eihbryologists  we  conclude  that  there  is 
no  replacement  of  these  by  proliferation  we  shall  in  them 
have  examples  of  organites  remaining  unchanged  through 
a  period  of  fifty  years.*  But  such  an  equilibrium  is  per- 
haps only  possible  in  complete  inactivity. 

•  See  Waldktxr,  art  JBieniock,  in  Strickxb*8  ffandbuek  dmr  LAn 
urn  dm  (huMbtn^  1870,  p.  670.     "  I  found  in  a  foBtoi,  which,  ina  oan  oC 
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63.  Again,  althoagb  the  office  of  thd  plasmode  is  pii- 
maiily  that  of  forming  protoplasm,  I  think  there  is  evidence 
to  suggest  that  it  not  only  does  this,  but  that  some  of  it 
is  used  in  the  direct  development  of  energy,  especially 
heat  and  electricity.  The  various  forms  of  starch  and 
sugar  taken  in  with  the  food  or  formed  in  the  liver,  cer- 
tainly do  not  as  such  enter  into  protoplasm.  The  same 
with  alcohol 

64.  It  is  perhaps  in  forgetfulness  of  th^  artificial  nature 
of  analytical  distinctions  that  controversies  rage  respect- 
ing what  are  called  intercellular  substances  and  cell-walls. 
Now  that  the  wall  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  cell,  but  as  a  secondary  formation,  two 
opinions  are  maintained :  first,  that  it  is  merely  a  concen- 
tration of  the  external  layer  of  protoplasm ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  a  product  of  secretion  from  the  protoplasm. 
Both  positions  may  be  correct  Certainly  in  some  cased 
tiiere  is  no  other  appreciable  difference  between  wall  and 
protoplasm  than  that  of  a  greater  consistence ;  whereas 
in  many  other  cases  there  exists  a  decided  difference  in 
their  chemical  reactions,  showing  a  difference  of  composi- 
tion. Taking  both  orders  of  fact,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  cell-wall  is  sometimes  part  of  the  organite,  and  some- 
times product :  a  blood-cell  and  a  cartilage-cell  may  be 
cited  as  examples  of  each.  And  this  argument  applies  to 
the  intercellular  substance  also. 

65.  The  terms  plasmode  and  protoplasm  are  general, 
and  include  many  species.  There  are  different  plasmode^ 
for  the  different  tissues,  so  that  we  find  phosphates  of 
soda  in  the  blood-serum,  phosphates  of  potash  in  the 
nerve-plasma,  phosphates  of  magnesia  in  the  muscle- 
plasma,  and  phosphates  of  lime  in  the  bone-plasma;  hav- 

eztn-nterine  pr^giuuicj,  had  Iain  thirty  yean  In  the  body  of  ita  motheiv 
the  itfucture  of  the  nmades  m  intact  as  if  it  had  been  bom  at  ita  (iiU 
titte."— YiBCHOW,  OBiMar  PMolcgie,  Lect.  XtV. 
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ing  severaUj  to  form  the  spedficallj  different  protoplasms 
of  these  tissues.  Obaerve,  moreover,  the  gradations  of 
these  in  respect  of  their  physical  state :  the  blood  being 
the  most  liquid,  the  nerve  a  degree  more  solid,  the  muscle 
still  more  solid,  and  the  bone  almost  entirelj  solid ;  and 
since  solubility  of  material  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
chemical  changes,  we  can  understand  how  the  blood,  the 
nerve,  the  muscle,  and  the  bone  represent  degrees  of  vital 
activity:  the  greater  the  instability  of  oiganized  sub- 
stance,  the  more  active  its  molecular  renovation.  Many 
serious  errors  result  from  overlooking  the  specific  differ- 
ences of  protoplasms ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  thai 
very  common  one  of  asserting  that  the  ovum  of  a  man  is 
not  distinguishable  from  the  ovum  of  any  other  mammal, 
nor  the  ovum  of  a  mammal  from  that  of  a  reptile ;  nay, 
we  sometimes  see  it  stated  that  the  protoplasm  from 
which  a  mammal  may  be  developed  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  the  germ  of  an  oak  So  long  as  this  simply 
asserts  that  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing them  by  any  chemical  or  physical  tests,  there  can  be 
no  objection  raised ;  but  it  is  a  serious  misconception, 
which  any  embryological  investigation  ought  to  rectify, 
to  suppose  that  the  ovum  is  not  specific  from  the 
first 

66.  Between  the  oiganites  and  their  plasmodes  tliere 
is  the  necessary  relation,  which  corresponds  with  the  rela- 
tion between  oigamsms  and  their  mediums.  Once  formed, 
the  oiganites  are  arranged  side  by  side,  or  end  on  end, 
into  textures  or  tissues,  and  these  are  grouped  into  organs, 
every  organ  being  constituted  by  a  collection  of  tissues, 
as  every  apparatus  is  by  a  collection  of  organs,  and  the 
organism  by  the  federation  of  all  the  parts.  We  have 
more  than  once  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  synthetic  in- 
terpretation to  complete  the  indications  of  analysis :  which 
means  that  no  account  of  vital  phenomena  is  real  unless 
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it  takes  in  all  the  co-opeiant  factors,  both  those  of  the  or- 
ganism and  the  medium.  Neglect  of  this  canon  vitiates 
Dr.  Scale's  otherwise  remarkable  labors. 

THS  HYPOTHESIS  OF  GSEMINAL  MATTER. 

67.  It  may  help  to  elucidate  certain  important  points 
if  I  here  examine  the  hypothesis  which  Dr.  Beale  has 
worked  out  with  such  patient  skill,  but  with  what  seem 
to  me  such  tmphysiological  results.  He  deserves,  I  think, 
more  applause  than  has  been  awarded  to  him,  not  only 
for  the  admirable  patience  with  which  he  has  pursued  the 
idea»  but  also  for  the  striking  definiteness  of  the  idea  it- 
self—  always  a  great  advantage  in  an  hypothesis,  since  it 
gives  precision  to  research.  If  biologists  have  paid  but 
little  attention  to  it,  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  theoreti- 
cal, still  more  than  to  the  observational  contradictions  it 
presents.  Histologists  dispute  his  facts,  or  his  interpreta- 
tions ;  while  other  biologists  do  not  see  their  way  in  the 
application  of  his  hypothesia  Bespecting  all  disputed 
points  of  observation  I  shall  be  silent,  for  I  have  myself 
made  no  systematic  researches  in  this  direction,  such  as 
would  entitle  me  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  evidence. 
But  my  dissent  from  the  b3rpothesis  is  founded  on  bio- 
logical principles  so  fundamental  that  I  should  be  willing 
to  take  my  stand  entirely  on  the  facts  he  himself  puts 
forward.* 

68.  The  hypothesis  is  that  nothing  in  the  organism  has 
any  claim  to  vitality  except  the  minute  masses  of  proto- 
plasm (by  him  called  bioplasm),  which  in  the  egg  repre- 
sent, he  thinks,  about  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  mass,  the  rest  being  lifeless  matter,  namely,  pab- 
ulum, and  formed  material    This  bioplasm  is  the  get- 

*  See  BxALB,  TU  Structure  of  the  Simple  Tiasuea,  1861 ;  the  Introd. 
to  hia  edition  of  Todd  and  Baunnan't  FhysiologiecU  Anatomy,  1866  ;  and 
Hmo  io  Work  with  the  Miarmqpe,  ith  ed.,  1868 ;  alto  Bioplasm,  IVI% 
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minal  matter  ^ut  of  which,  bj  a  procen  of  dying,  azise 
the  tissues  and  humors  constitutiiig  the  farmed  maie^ 
rial  —  these,  with  the  pabulum  which  feeds  the  genninal 
matter,  being  all  dead  material  The  germinal  matter 
itself,  though  living,  onlj  lives  because  there  is  tempo- 
rarily associated  ynth  it  that  Vital  Fprce  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  (§  14).  lu  virtue  of  this  associa- 
tion, a  particle  pf  matter  not  exceeding  the  one  hundred- 
thousandth  of  fin  inch  in  diameter  is  said  to  be  alive; 
and,  presumably,  to  contain  within  it  all  those  manifold 
powers  which  the  term  Life  condenses.  The  pabulum 
l)rought  under  the  influence  of  this  Vital  Force  is  trans- 
formed into  germinal  matter  which,  escaping  from  this 
inysterious  influence,  dies  into  tiesue.  Muscle-fibres  and 
perve-fibres  are  thus  not  living  parts,  nor  are  their  ac- 
tions vital.  So  that,  to  be  consistent^  we  must  not  speak 
of  the  organism  as  living,  but  as  a  dead  structure  pro- 
duced  by  the  Vital  Force,  and  eet  in  action  by  the  aid  of 
scattered  bits  of  germinal  matter.  He  has  not^  I  think, 
stated  whether  each  of  these  bioplasms  has  its  own  Vital 
Force,  so  that  the  oiganism  is  the  theatre  of  millions  of 
Vital  Forces ;  or  whether  it  is  one  Vital  Force  which  ani- 
inates  the  whole  organic  world  of  plants  and  animals. 
But. nothing  can  be  less  equivocal  than  his  position  re- 
specting the  lifelessness  of  every  part  of  the  organism 
except  the  genninal  matter. 

69.  The  germinal  matter  may  be  selected  as  the  pri- 
jDBxj  stage  of  the  formed  material,  the  initial  point  of 
growth,  and  thus  stand  for  the  pre-eminently  distinctive 
centre  of  Nutrition ;  but  were  we  to  limit  all  Nutrition 
to  the  genninal  matter,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Beale,  and  deny 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  formed  material,  we  should 
still  not  be  justified  in  restricting  life  to  simple  Nutri- 
tion. We  cannot  exclude  such  phenomena  as  those  of 
Sensation  and  Motion,  nor  can  we  assign  these  to  the 
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matter.*  To  suppose  this,  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  steam  which  issues  from  a  teakettle 
is  capable  of  the  actions  of  a  locomotive  engine.  The 
steam  fit)m  the  kettle  is  like  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  it 
has  molecular  eneigj,  and  bj  this  will  co-operate  in  the 
production  of*  mechanical  work,  if  the  mechanism  be  ad- 
justed to  it  The  molecular  energy  of  the  protoplasm  in 
muscular  fibre  may  be  indispensable  to  the  movements  of 
the  muscles,  but  these,  and  not  the  protoplasmic  move- 
ments alone,  are  muscular  contractions.  An  hypothesis, 
therefore,  which  is  obliged  to  declare  that  muscle-fibre 
and  nerve-fibi'e  are  not  living,  even  when  active  in  the 
oiganism,  seems  to  me  defective  at  its  base.  If  we  view 
these  apart  from  the  organism,  they  may,  like  all  the 
other  formed  materials,  be  regarded  as  dead ;  and  no  one 
doubts  that  epidermis,  nail,  horn,  hair,  and  bone  are  dead 
in  this  sense,  that  they  cannot  live  independently,  and 
do  not  reproduce  themselvea*  But  so  long  as  even  these 
form  constituents  of  the  living  oigamsm,  they  also /are 
living  (§  42).t  It  is  only  by  a  misconception  of  the  ana- 
lytical artifice  that  so  simple  a  truth  could  have  been 
missed. 

70.  But  this  misconception  meets  us  at  many  a  turn. 
The  Yitalist  hypothesis   of  an  extra-organic  agent  of 

*  "  The  physical  property  of  the  tissue  does  not  depend  npon  this  mat- 
ter, nor  u  iU  funeUon  due  to  if.'*  —  Bbals,  IiUrodtution  to  Todd  and 
Bowman^  p.  11.  That  is  to  say,  he  regards  even  contractility  and  nen- 
tidtj  at  physical,  not  vital  facta. 

t  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  work  which  was  celebrated  some  lujf- 
century  ago  — RuDOLPHi's  Cfrundrisa  der  Phytiologie  —  l  was  interested 
to  find  a  dear  recognition  of  this  biological  principle :  ''  AUe  Theile  aller 
Oiganiamen,'*  he  says^  I.  288,  '*sie  mogen  noch  so  rerschieden  in  ihrom 
Bra,  in  ihier  Mischong,  und  in  ihrer  Th&tigkeit  seyn,  sind  ohne  Ans- 
nahme  aU  organisth  und  mithin  aX»  lebend  zu  betrachten,**  In  a  note  he 
adds  that  physiologists  have  Considered  certain  solid  parts  —  epidermis, 
nail,  hair,  and  bones — to  be  dead ;  "  but  all  these  are  organically  devel- 
oped,  And  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  other  parts.'* 
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oouTse  lefoses  tx)  regard  life  as  the  expiesaioii  of  all  the 
oo-operant  conditions;  and  even  opponents  of  that  hy- 
pothesis often  fall  into  the  same  error  of  principle,  when 
thej  attempt  to  explain  Life  bj  localizing  it  in  the  cells ; 
which  is  simplj  a  morphological  substitution  for  the  onoe 
popular  doctrine  that  onlj  the  vascular  parts  were  organ- 
ized, and  every  part  destitute  of  blood-vessels  was  dead. 
This  idea  seemed  supported  by  the  facts  of  the  most 
highly  vascular  parts  being  the  most  vital,  and  of  a  par- 
allelism existing  between  the  vital  activity  of  tiiose 
oi^gans  which  when  injected  seemed  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  blood-vessels,  as  the  liver  and  brain,  and  those 
which  showed  scarcely  a  trace  of  vessels,  as  cartilage  and 
bone;  it  seemed  supported  also  by  the  appearance  of 
blood-vesselB  in  all  new  formations,  and  by  the  idea  of 
the  blood  as  the  nutrient  fluid.  Then  came  the  cell-doc- 
trine,  and  the  belief  that  the  cell  was  the  really  ultimate 
morphological  element — which  may  be  true — and  that 
**  here  alone  there  is  any  manifestation  of  life  to  be  found, 
so  that  we  must  not  tnmsfer  the  seat  of  vital  action  any- 
where beyond  the  cell,"  ♦  —  which  is  very  questionable. 

71.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  cell  is  an  anatomi- 
cal element,  or  oi^nite;  the  organism  is  but  an  aggre- 
gate of  oiganites  and  their  plasmodes.  But  Biology, 
which  deals  with  the  oi^nism  as  a  whole,  and  with  func- 
tions which  are  the  resultants  of  all  the  vital  properties, 
must  not  be  restricted  to  any  single  factor,  however  im- 
portant It  would  assuredly  be  deemed  absurd  to  say 
that  diamond  rings  and  lead-pencils  were  the  same,  be- 
cause the  diamond  and  the  plumbago,  which  are  the 
specific  elements  of  each,  are  both  the  same  chemical 
dement,  —  carbon.  The  substance  is  really  different  in 
diamond  and  plumbago,  is  different  in  properties,  and  is, 
in  rings  and  pencUs,  united  with  different  substances  into 

•  YiBCHOW,  bu  Cellular  PaMlogie^  18S0,  Lect.  L 
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olgecto  having  veiy  difTeient  properttea  Whatever  anal- 
yaia  may  discover  as  to  the  identities  of  oiganic  stmc- 
tares,  we  cannot  explain  a  sii^e  vital  phenomenon  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  three  terms,  Structure,  Ali- 
ment^ and  Instrument ;  and  whenever  a  cell  is  said  to  he 
the  seat  of  vital  action,  these  three  terms  must  be  im- 
plied. In  Dr.  Beale's  hypothesis  the  restriction  is  carried 
to  its  extreme ;  not  content  with  the  cell,  he  withdraws 
vital  action  from  the  cell  as  a  whole,  assigning  it  to  the 
protoplasm  and  nucleus  —  ceU-contents  and  cell- wall  be- 
ing, in  his  view,  dead.  If  it  be  true  that  the  protoplasm 
is  alone  concerned  in  Nutrition,  yet  Nutrition  is  not  life. 
Occuioed  mainly  with  formative  processes,  it  leaves  other 
indispensaUe  processes  to  other  parts.  He  instances  the 
removal  of  all  the  tissues  during  the  metamorphoses  of 
insects: — "new  organs  and  textures  are  laid  down  afresh 
and  developed  ab  initio,  instead  of  being  built  up  upon 
thoee  first  formed."  But  to  show  bow  he  restricts  the 
idea  ci  Life,  he  adds :  "  Such  complete  change,  however, 
necessitates  a  state  of  existence  during  which  action  or 
/wndion  remains  in  complete  abeyance.*'  * 

The  muscles  and  nerves  which  are  instnimeiital  in  this 
functional  life  are  said  to  be  dead.  It  is  true  that  the 
muscle-fibre  does  not  develop  fresh  fibres.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  protoplasm  of  muscle  does  not  alone 
execute  muscular  contraction.  Each  has  its  special  ofiice. 
Hence  I  reject  the  idea  that  formed  material  is  dead. 
He  farther  says  "  formed  material  may  be  changed,  it  can- 
not Aange  itself."  The  antithesis  is  doubly  inexact :  1*, 
noUdng  ch&nges  itself,  but  only  yields  to  pressure,  or  re- 
on  being  stimulated ;  and  2^,  all  the  evidence  at  hand 

against  the  notion  that  the  formed  material  is  not  the 

ct  incessant  molecular  change ;  it  is  wasted  and  ra- 

niolecule  by  molecule.    KoUiker  properly  protests 

*  BxALB,  BicpUum^  104. 
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agaiiist  the  growing  tendency  of  histologists  to  deify 
protoplasm,  and  to  make  it  the  sole  seat  of  vital  changes, 
the  cell-wall  and  cell-prodncts  having  also,  he  says, 
their  physiological  importonca  It  is  manifestly  eno- 
neoQS  to  deny  vital  changes  to  the  red  blood-corposblea 
on  the  groond  of  their  no  longer  containing  germinal 
matter.* 

72.  The  analytical  view  may  separate  certain  parts  as 
active,  and  other  parts  as  passive,  and  thus  r^;ard  the  oelis 
OS  the  seats  of  vital  activity,  the  intercellnlar  substance 
as  merely  accessory  and  instrumental;  but  the  real  or 
synthetical  view  must  recognize  both  parts  as  equally 
indispensable,  equally  vital  Take  cartilage,  for  instance, 
with  its  enormous  preponderance  of  intercellular  sub- 
stance (formed  material),  and  consider  how  absolutely 
impossible  any  of  its  uses  would  be  were  it  reduced  to 
the  germinal  matter  of  its  corpuscles  I  And  so  of  all  the 
tissues. 

73.  If  formed  material  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
living  parts  of  the  organism,  neither  is  the  plasmode,  out 
of  which  the  germinal  matter  arises,  since  here  we  have 
the  nutritive  changes  in  their  highest  activity ;  and  be- 
cause the  property  of  Nutrition  is  here  most  active,  the 
other  property  of  Development  is  in  abeyance.  Dr.  Beale 
holds  that  pabulum  necessarily  becomes  germinal  matter; 
but  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Nutrition  it  will  appear 
that  this  is  not  more  true  than  that  Food  necessarily  be- 
comes Tissue :  some  of  it  does ;  but  much  of  it  is  used 
up  for  heat  and  other  purposes. 

74.  What  is  true  and  important  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween germinal  matter  and  formed  material  is,  that  from 
the  former  onwards  there  is  a  gradual  process  of  devitali- 
zation, the  older  parts  of  every  organite  and  tissue  ap- 
proaching more  and  more  to  the  state  of  inorganic  matter. 

•  KOlukeb,  ChtoibeUkre,  fith  ed.,  1867,  p.  12. 
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Bat  to  show  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to  restrict  Vitality 
to  any  one  out  of  a  complex  of  co-operant  factors,  we 
might  set  up  a  chemical  hypothesis  to  the  effect  that 
Vitality  depends  on  phosphates,  and  with  it  explain  the 
phenomena  quite  as  well  as  with  the  hypothesis  of  ger- 
minal matter.  For  not  only  is  it  found  that  the  produc- 
tive quality  of  a  soil  depends  on  its  richness  in  phos- 
phates, but,  as  TiChmann  has  shown,  wherever  cells  and 
fibres  make  their  appearance  phosphates  are  found,  even  in 
the  lowest  oiganisms,  which,  however,  contain  but  little. 
Phosphates  abound  in  seeds  and  ova,  in  muscles  and  gan- 
glia,  and  are  deficient  in  the  woody  parts  of  plants  and 
the  elastic  fibres  of  animala  The  infant  absorbs  phos- 
phates in  large  quantities  and  excretes  them  in  small 
quantities.  Nervous  activity  is  accompanied  by  the  con- 
sumption of  a  third  more  phosphorus  than  accompanies 
muscular  activity.  Phosphates  are  among  the  most  enei^ 
getic  of  oiganic  stimulants.  But  who  would  endow  the 
phosphates  with  Vitality,  on  the  ground  of  their  indispen- 
sable presence  in  all  vital  processes  ? 

75.  Life,  as  we  saw,  is  the  expression  of  the  whole 
oiganism.  Many  of  the  parts  are  incapable  of  manifest- 
ing any  vital  phenomena  except  in  connection  with  all  the 
rest ;  and  of  those  parts  which  may  be  separated  from  the 
OTgatiBm  and  continue  to  manifest  some  vital  phenomena, 
none  are  capable  of  manifesting  alL  When  the  connexus 
of  the  parts  is  destroyed  the  organism  is  dead.  Long 
after  that  cessation  which  we  call  Death,  there  are  still 
evidences  of  Vitality  in  some  of  the  parts :  the  heart  will 
continue  to  beat,  the  glands  will  secrete,  the  hair  will 
grow,  the  temperature  will  still  be  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  the  muscles  will  be  excitable;  these 
vital  properties  are  the  ^activities  of  organized  substances, 
and  so  long  as  the  state  of  orgc^iization  is  preserved  they 
are  preserved ;  but  the  Life,  which  is  the  synthesis  of  aU 
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the  vital  properties,  vanishes  with  the  destraction  of  that 
synthesis. 

76.  May  we  not  generalize  this,  and  say  that  eveiy 
special  form  of  existence,  organic  or  inprganic,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  synthesis  of  its  elements  ?  Atoms  are 
grouped  into  molecules,  molecules  into  masses,  masses  into 
systems.  Out  of  the  textureless  germinal  membrane  and 
the  yolk,  with  no  additions  from  without  except  oxygen 
and  heat^  are  develoi>ed  all  the  textures  and  organs  of  the 
chick ;  and  this  chick  weighs  no  more  than  the  egg  out 
of  which  it  was  evolved.  The  development  has  been  a 
succession  of  syntheses  —  epigenesis  upon  epigenesia. 
We  may,  if  we  please,  regard  each  oiganite,  as  it  appears, 
living  its  separate  life,  and  each  tissue  its  separate  life ; 
but  we  must  not  confound  under  the  same  symbol  modes 
of  existence  so  widely  different  as  the  activities  of  an 
organite,  and  the  activities  of  an  organism  constituted  by 
millions  of  organites. 

77.  If  therefore  we  cannot  restrict  life  to  the  processes 
of  Nutrition,  Dr.  Beale's  hypothesis,  whatever  value  it 
may  have  as  explaining  histogenesis,  is  quite  unaccepta- 
ble. Neither  Vital  Force  nor  Bioplasm  covers  the  whole 
ground.  For  the  former  there  is  no  better  evidence  than 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  synthesis ;  for  the  latter  the  evi- 
dence is  positive  in  its  nature,  but  its  interpretation  is 
questionable.  Dr.  Beale  selects  as  the  germinal  matter 
those  portions  of  tissue  which  are  susceptible  of  being 
deeply  stained  by  the  cannine  solution,  the  formed  mate- 
rial being  only  stained  in  a  faint  d^ree ;  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  are  the  portions  of  germinal  matter  which  are 
most  deeply  stained;  and  hence  he  concludes  that  the 
older  the  matter  the  fainter  will  be  its  coloration.  There 
is  no  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  the  staining  process,  in- 
vented by  Gerlach,  for  the  discrimination  of  chemically 
different  parts  of  a  tissue ;  and  Dr.  Beale  has  made  excel- 
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lent  use  of  it  in  his  researches.*  But  I  altogether  dispute 
the  conclusion  that  the  staining  process  reveals  the  parts 
which  are  exclusively  vital ;  and  for  this  reason :  it  de- 
pends solely  on  the  acid  reaction  of  those  parts ;  and  we 
cannot  divorce  the  acid  from  the  alkaline  agencies,  both 
being  indispensable.  Nay,  it  has  been  proved  that  in  the 
living  animal  no  organized  substance  can  be  stained. 
Lord  Gk)dolphin  Osborne  first  discovered,  in  1856,  that 
the  protoplasm  of  growing  wheat  was  susceptible  of  col- 
oration ;'f'  but  Crerlach,  in  1858,  found  that  this  never 
took  place  in  the  animal  during  life.  He  kept  tadpoles 
and  intestinal  worms  for  weeks  in  colored  fluids,  without 
a  single  spot  becoming  stained ;  although  no  sooner  did 
these  animals  die  than  the  staining  began.  Nor  even 
when  he  injected  the  colored  fluids  under  the  skin  and 
into  the  stomach,  was  the  slightest  coloration  produced.} 
To  Gerlach's  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  Stein, 
who,  in  his  magnificent  work  on  Infusoria,  says  that  not 
only  has  no  foreign  substance  ever  been  found  in  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  Opalina,  but  in  the  Acineta,  and  all  the 
embryos  of  the  higher  Infusoria  known  to  him,  he  has 
been  unable  to  color  the  living  substance.  §  This  resist- 
ance of  the  living  protoplasm  is  surely  a  serious  objection 
to  the  hypothesis  that  only  those  parts  of  the  dead  organ- 
ism which  are  stained  were  the  truly  vital  parts.    Banke 

*  Nererthelen  there  are  eome  facts  directly  oontndictiDg  hia  conola- 
siona.  For  example,  he  connders  the  axis  cylinder  of  the  nenre  to  be 
formed  material,  and  agrees  with  Max  Schvltss  and  others  aa  to  its 
fihrillated  stmctare ;  yet  accoiding  to  Lister  and  TmiNBR,  Qbruloh 
and  Fbkt,  the  axis  cylinder  is  deeply  stained  by  carmine,  and  in  this  re- 
spect resembles  the  nacleos  of  protoplasm. 

t  From  the  quite  recent  experiments  M.  Baillok  hss  submitted  to  the 
AaMnie  de»  Sdeneea  (15th  Febroary,  1875),  it  appears  that  althoogh  cut 
flowers  absorb  colored  flaids,  the  roots  when  intact  only  absorb  the  fluid, 
and  reject  the  coloring  matters,  by  a  reritable  dialysis. 

X  Gkrlach  dted  by  Baivki,  op,  eU.,  p.  76. 

{  Stxir,  Der  Organitmiu  d$r  Influiofuthiercken,  1859,  p.  76. 
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sums  up  the  results  of  his  experiments  thus :  "  They  all 
show  that  the  living  cell  resists  the  imbibition  of  every 
substance  which  it  cannot  assimilate.  It  is  precisely  the 
impossibility  of  staining  the  cell  that  proves  this  oonda- 
sively,  since  every  particle  of  carmine  absorbed  would 
have  revealed  its  presence." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Beale  was  unac- 
quainted with  Gerlach's  experiments.  He  has  at  any  rate 
so  far  qualified  the  statement  of  his  hypothesis  as  to  ad- 
mit that  it  18  only  after  death  that  the  germinal  matter  is 
stained.  ''  The  living  matter  "  (he  says,  Raw  to  Work  mih 
the  Microscope^  p.  107)  "  possesses  an  acid  reaction,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  an  acid  reaction  is  always  developed 
immediately  after  its  death."  Now,  since  this  add  reac- 
tion only  presents  itself  after  death,  and  it  is  this  which  is 
revealed  by  the  carmine,  we  have  no 'right  to  conclude 
that  the  carmine  singles  out  the  vital  parts.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  living  muscle  and  nerve,  when  in  repose, 
present  an  alkaline  or  faintly  neutral  reaction,  and  after 
excitation  this  is  changed  into  an  acid  reaction,  which 
increases  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  tissue.  In  strict 
logic,  therefore  —  if  we  could  logically  apply  such  a  test 
—  it  is  the  unstained  parts  that  ought  to  be  called  vital 
But,  in  truth,  alkalinity  and  acidity  are  equally  indispen- 
sable. 

78.  The  main  object  of  my  bringing  this  question  for- 
ward was  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  being  misled  by 
analysis :  a  danger  we  shall  see  to  be  very  serious  in  psy- 
chological inquiries.  The  aid  derived  from  analysis  need 
never  be  undervalued ;  all  that  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  it  is  only  a  logical  artifice,  and  that  our  real  expla- 
nation must  always  be  synthetic.  Because  of  the  ten- 
dency to  rely  on  analysis  there  has  been  an  imperfect  dis- 
crimination of  the  profound  difference  between 
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ORGAKIBKB  AKD  MACHINES; 

and  while  on  the  one  hand  the  legitimate  striving  of  the 
biologist  to  display  the  mechanism  of  oiganic  actions  has 
been  denounced  by  a  certain  school  as  Materialism  and  a 
hateful  attempt  to  ''  rob  Life  of  its  mysteiy/'  there  has 
been  on  the  other  hand  a  misconception  of  this  mechan- 
ism, as  if  its  dependent  actions  were  of  the  nature  of 
machines,  that  is  to  say,  as  if  organized  mechanisms  were 
strictly  comparable  with  machines  constructed  of  inor- 
ganic parts.  No  doubt  the  laws  of  Mechanics  are  the 
same  in  both,  for  these  are  abstract  laws  which  take  no 
account  of  concrete  differences.  But  when  elaborate 
parallels  are  drawn  up  between  steam-engines  and  ani- 
mal organisms,  the  coal  consumed  in  the  one  likened  to 
the  food  in  the  other,  and  the  force  evolved  in  the  com- 
bustion in  both  being  the  same,  there  is  a  complete  oblit- 
eration of  all  that  specially  distinguishes  vital  activity. 

79.  Between  an  organism  and  a  machine  there  is  the 
superficial  resemblance  that  both  have  a  complex  struc- 
ture, and  are  constructed  of  different  and  dependent  parts. 
But  underneath  this  resemblance  there  is  a  radical  diver- 
sity.* The  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  organism  is  more 
than  SL  juxtaposition,  it  is  a  solidarity,  arising  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  all  differentiations  from  a  common  sub- 
stance which  is  a  special  combination  of  the  three  classes 
of  proximate  principles.  Thus  they  are  not  -paxta  which 
have  been  put  together,  but  which  have  been  evolved,  each 
out  of  a  pre-existing  part,  and  each  co-operating  in  the 
very  existence  of  the  other.  The  machine  is  made  of 
independent  and  primarily  unrelated  parts ;  its  integrity 
depends  on  the  continued  preservation  of  the  substance 

*  Stahl  had  a  profound  conviction  of  the  radical  difference,  thongh 
he  waa  not  aUe  to  point  oat  the  conditiona  involved.  See  hia  Diagruifi- 
Uo  de  meekMUtmi  et  organitmi  vera  divenUate, 
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of  each  part;  waste  is  here  destnictioa  The  organism 
is  constituted  by  interdependent  and  primarily  related 
parts ;  its  integrity  depends  on  the  continued  destruction 
and  renovation  of  their  substance ;  waste  is  a  condition  of 
vitality.  The  actions  of  the  machine  are  Ai5ordinated ; 
the  actions  of  an  organism  are  co-ordinated.  The  lever 
moves  a  wheel,  and  the  wheel  in  moving  liberates  a 
spring,  each  transmitting  a  communicated  impulse,  bat 
otherwise  each  acts  independently  —  no  slight  modifica- 
tion in  the  structure  or  movement  of  the  wheel  will 
modify  the  structure  or  the  movements  of  the  Jever,  ho 
alteration  in  the  tension  of  the  spring  will  affect  the 
structure  of  the  wheel  But  in  the  organism  all  are  parts 
of  one  sympathetic  whole;  each  reacts  on  each ;  each  is 
altered  by  the  other.  Not  a  nerve  is  stimulated,  nor  a 
muscle  moved,  but  the  entire  oi^msm  is  affected.  A 
condensation  here  is  the  cause  of  a  greater  imbibition 
there.  The  injection  of  salt  or  sugar  imder  the  skin  of 
the  frog's  leg  will  produce  cataract  in  its  eye.  The  activ- 
ity of  a  secreting  cell  in  the  ovary,  or  Uver,  alters  the 
condition  of  the  brain ;  the  activity  of  the  brain  will  check 
the  secretion  of  a  gland,  or  relax  the  sphincters  of  the 
bladder.  When  we  observe  the  growth  of  horns,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  beard,  concomitant  with  the  secretion 
of  spermatic  cells — and  especially  when  we  observe 
with  these  a  surprising  change  in  the  physical  and  moral 
capabilities  and  tendencies  of  the  oiganism — we  under- 
stand how  the  remotest  parts  of  this  mechanism  are 
bound  together  by  one  subtle  yet  all-powerful  tia  Noth- 
ing of  this  is  visible  in  a  machine.  In  a  machine  the 
material  is  so  far  of  secondary  importance  that  it  may  be 
replaced  by  materials  of  various  kinds :  a  pulley  may  be 
worked  with  a  hempen  cord,  a  silken  cord,  or  an  iron 
chain ;  a  wheel  may  be  wood,  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  steel ; 
the  actions  will  in  each  case  be  dndlar.     Not  so  the 
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oiganio  mechanism :  the  slightest  variation,  either  in  com- 
position or  intimate  structure,  will  affect,  and  may  frus- 
trate the  organic  activity.  It  is  only  in  the  skeleton  that 
the  specific  character  of  the  materials  may  be  changed ; 
and  here  only  in  the  substitution  of  one  phosphate  for 
another  in  the  solid  masoniy.* 

80.  Another  marked  characteristic  of  the  organism  is 
that  it  has  a  connezus  of  actions,  the  simultaneous  effect 
of  a  continuous  evolution,  appearing  in  stages  and  ages. 
And  in  the  animal  organism  there  is  a  consensus  as  well 
as  a  conneams,  through  which  there  is  evolution  of  Mind ; 
and  in  the  Social  Organism  an  evolution  of  Civilization. 
This  consensus  forms  an  intermediate  stage  through 
which  the  animal  actions  are  sensitive  as  well  as  nutri- 
tive, and  the  nutritive  are  regulated  by  the  sensitive. 
It  is  obvious  that  nothing  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  a 
machine ;  and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  any  view  of 
the  organism  which  regards  its  mechanism  without  tak- 
ing in  these  cardinal  characteristics  must  be  radically 
defective  We  no  more  deny  the  existence  of  mechani- 
cal phenomena  in  denying  that  the  organism  is  like  a 
machine,  than  we  deny  the  existence  of  chemical  phe- 
nomena in  denying  that  Vitality  is  chemical 

*  M.  Feiinand  Papillon  has  shown  that  animals  may  be  fed  with  food 
deprived  of  phosphates  of  lime  if  its  place  is  supplied  with  magnesia, 
Ktrontia,  or  alnmina ;  they  make  their  bones  ont  of  these  as  ont  of  lime. 
Bat  no  such  substitation  is  possible  in  muscle,  nerye,  or  gland ;  we  can* 
not  replace  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  muscles  by  the  phosphate  of 
inm,  lime,  or  potaah,  as  we  can  replace  the  iron  of  a  wheel  by  steel,  cop- 
per, orbnuK, 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  PR0FXBTIS8  AKD  FUHCnON& 

81.  Thb  terms  Property  and  Function  are  not  always 
Hsed  with  desirable  precisioa  There  is,  however,  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  property  which  charac- 
terizes a  tissue  in  whatever  organ  the  tissue  may  be 
found,  and  the  function  which  is  exhibited  by  an  organ 
composed  of  several  tissues.  We  ought  never  to  speak 
of  a  function  unless  we  imply  the  existence  of  a  correla- 
tive organ ;  and  it  is  therefore  incorrect  to  speak  of  the 
function  of  Nutrition,  since  all  the  tissues  nourish  them- 
selves; but  we  may  speak  of  certain  oi^gans  as  special 
instruments  in  fadlitating  Nutrition.  Thus  also  with 
respiration,  usually,  but  not  accurately,  spoken  of  as  the 
function  of  the  lungs ;  the  lungs  being  simply  the  meet 
effective  of  the  instruments  by  which  the  interchange  of 
gases  (which  also  takes  place  in  every  tissue)  is  facili- 
tated. If  by  Bespiration  we  mean  Breathing,  then,  in- 
deed, Bespiration  is  the  function  of  the  lungs;  if  we 
mean  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid,  Bespiration  is  a  general  property  of  vital 
tissua  A  fragment  of  muscle  removed  from  tlie  body 
respires,  so  long  as  its  organization  is  intact;  but  it  does 
not  breaths  —  it  has  no  accessory  instruments,  nor  does 
it  need  thenu  The  co-operation  of  nerve  centres,  dia- 
phragm, ribs,  circulating  system,  etc.,  necessary  in  the 
complex  organism  to  bring  the  due  amount  of  oxygen  to 
the  tissuesi  and  convey  away  the  carbonic  acid,  is  here 
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needless.  In  the  ascending  animal  series  we  find  this 
necessity  growing  with  the  complexity  of  the  oiganism. 
The  whole  skin  respires  in  the  amphibia,  and  to  some 
extent  in  man  also :  a  frog  will  live  for  ten  or  fourteen 
days  after  extirpation  of  its  lungs,  the  skin  respiring 
sufficiently  to  keep  up  a  feeble  vitality.  But  the  skin 
does  not  suffice;  and,  very  early,  certain  portions  are 
specialized  into  organs  (at  first  in  the  shape  of  external 
gills,  and  finally  as  internal  lungs),  for  the  more  energetic, 
because  more  specialized,  performance  of  this  offica  In 
the  simpler  organisms  the  blood  is  easily  reached  by  the 
air;  therefore  no  instrument  is  needed.  In  primitive 
societies  the  transport  of  goods  is  effected  by  men  and 
women  carrying  them;  in  civilized  societies  by  the  aid 
of  horses  and  camels,  and  wagons  drawn  by  oxen;  till 
finally  these  are  insufficient,  and  railways  are  created, 
whose  power  of  transport  transcends  the  earlier  methods, 
as  the  breathing  of  a  mammal  transcends  the  respiration 
of  a  mollusc.  Breathing  is  the  special  function  of  an 
organ — the  lungs  (or  more  strictly,  the  thoracic  appara- 
tus) —  as  Bailway  Transport  is  a  special  social  function. 
Although  each  of  the  tissues  forming  this  organ  can,  and 
does,  exhale  carbonic  acid  and  absorb  oxygen  —  and  each 
of  the  railway  servants  can,  and  does,  transport  objects 
to  and  from  the  locomotive — yet  the  main  work  is 
thrown  upon  the  special  apparatus. 

82.  What  is  meant  by  properties  of  tissue  and  func- 
tions of  oigans  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Let  us  suppose 
ourselves  investigating  the  structure  of  a  ship.  We  find 
it  composed  of  various  materials —^  wood,  iron,  copper, 
hemp,  canvas,  etc.;  and  these  under  various  configura- 
tions are  formed  into  particular  parts  serving  particular 
purposes,  such  as  deck,  masts,  anchor,  windlass,  chains, 
ropes,  sails,  etc.  In  all  these  parts  the  materials  preserve 
their  properties;  and  wherever  wood  or  iron  may  be 
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placed,  whatever  porpoee  the  port  may  serve,  the  prop- 
erties of  wood  and  iron  are  unaffected ;  and  it  is  thiong)i 
a  combination  of  these  properties  that  the  part  is  effec- 
tive; while  through  the  connection  of  one  part  with 
another  the  purpose  becomes  realized.  The  purposes  to 
which  masts,  ropes,  or  sails  are  subservient  may  be  called 
their  functions ;  and  these  of  course  only  exist,  as  sudi, 
in  the  ship.  It  is  the  same  with  the  oiganism.  We 
find  it  composed  of  various  Tissues,  and  these  are  com- 
bined into  various  Oi^gans  or  Instruments.*  The  prop- 
erties of  Tissues  remain  the  same,  no  matter  into  what 
Organs  they  may  be  combined ;  they  preserve  and  exert 
their  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  properties,  as  wood 
and  iron  preserve  their  properties.  Each  Tissue  has  its 
characteristic  quality;  and  the  Organ  which  is  constructed 
out  of  a  combination  of  several  Tissues,  more  or  less 
modified,  is  effective  solely  in  virtue  of  these  properties,'!' 
while  the  Function  of  that  organ  comes  into  play  through 
its  combination  with  other  organs.  For  example,  mus- 
cular tissue  has  a  vital  property  which  is  characteristic 
of  it.  Contractility;  and  muscles  are  organs  constituted 
by  this  tissue  and  several  others  ;|  such  organs  have  the 


*  Anatoin  J  retolves  the  Tusoes  into  Oiganites  (oellt,  fibres,  tubes) ; 
here  its  provinoe  ends,  and  that  of  Chemistry  begins  by  pdnting  oat 
the  molecolar  composition  of  the  Oiganites. 

t  This  lominous  conception,  thongh  Tsgnely  seised  by  VvnL,  was 
first  definitely  wroogbt  oat  by  Biohat.  See  his  jBsdbreAef  tur  la  Fu 
et  la  JTorr— and  especially  his  JnaUmU  CfiairaU,  1812,  I.  p.  Izz.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  germinal  conceptions  of  modem  times. 

t  Jost  as  there  go  other  materials  besides  canras  to  make  a  sail,  and 
others  besides  iron  to  make  a  windlass,  so  there  go  other  tivnes  besides 
the  mnsonlar  to  form  a  masde — there  is  the  membranoas  enrelope^  the 
nerve,  the  blood-reesels,  the  lymphatics,  the  tendon,  and  the  &t.  Eren 
in  Contraction  there  is  another  property  inrolved  besides  the  Contrac- 
tility of  the  mnsoalar  element,  namely,  the  EUstidty  of  the  fibroos 
wall  of  the  mnscalar  tnbe ;  bat  Contractility  is  the  dominant  property, 
and  determines  the  speciality  of  the  fanction. 
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general  function  of  Contraction,  but  whether  this  shall 
be  specially  manifested  in  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the 
winking  of  the  eyelid,  the  movement  of  the  chest,  or  the 
varied  movements  of  the  limtis,  will  depend  on  the  arui'' 
tamieal  eonneeHani.  The  reader  unfamiliar  with  Biol()gy 
is  requested  to  pay  very  particular  attention  to  this 
point ;  he  will  find  many  obscurities  dissipated  if  he  once 
lays  hold  of  the  "  principal  connections." 

82a.  Although  Bichat's  conception  was  of  great  value, 
it  was  not  sufSciently  disengaged  from  the  metaphysical 
mode  of  viewing  biological  phenomena.  Both  he  and 
his  disciples  will  be  found  treating  Properties  as  entities, 
and  invoking  them  as  causes  of  the  phenomena  instead 
of  recognizing  them  simply  as  abstract  expressions  of  the 
phenomena.  Beaders  of  my  First  Series  will  remember 
how  often  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  this  common 
error:  men  having  baptized  observed  facts  with  a  com- 
prehensive name,  forget  the  process  of  baptism,  and  sup- 
pose the  name  to  represent  a  mysterious  agency.  The 
fact  that  gases  combine  is  expressed  in  the  term  affinity ; 
and  then  Affinity  is  understood  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
combinations.  The  fact  that  bodies  tend  towai*ds  each 
other  is  called  their  gravitation,  and  Gravitation  is  then 
said  to  cause  the  tendency.  The  doctrine  of  vital  prop- 
erties has  been  thus  misunderstood.  While  no  one  im- 
agines that  he  can  operate  on  affinity  otherwise  than  by 
operating  on  the  known  conditions  under  which  gases 
combine,  many  a  biologist  and  physician  speaks  as  if  he 
could  operate  on  the  Irritability  of  a  tissue,  or  the  Co- 
ordination of  muscles,  by  direct  action  on  these  abstrac- 
tiona 

Let  it  be  therefore  once  for  all  expressly  stated  that  by 

the  property  of  a  tissue  is  simply  meant  the  constant  mode 

of  reaction  of  that  tissue  under  definite  conditions.     The 

property  is  not  a  cause,  otherwise  than  the  conditions  it 
VOL.  in.  4 
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expiesses  are  a  caose.  And  these  coDdiiions  axe  first 
those  of  the  organized  structure  itself,  and  secondlj  those 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  lives.  Oxygen  unites  with 
Hydrogen  to  form  water,  but  only  under  certain  pressures ; 
so  likewise  muscles  manifest  Contractility  on  being  stim- 
ulated (that  is  their  mode  of  reaction),  but  only  under 
certain  degrees  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  a  certain 
chemical  composition  of  the  plasmoda  The  property  is 
so  truly  an  expression  of  the  co-operant  conditions,  that 
it  is  found  to  vary  with  those  conditions,  and  to  vanish 
when  they  vary  beyond  a  certain  limit 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  restrict  the  notion  of  a 
property  to  an  ultimate  fact  Whatever  is  not  reducible 
to  known  conditions  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  property. 
Combustion,  for  example,  is  reducible  to  the  molecular 
combination  of  oxygen  and  some  other  gas ;  but  this 
combination  itself  is  not  reducible,  and  it  is  therefore  chris- 
tened affinity.  I  cannot  accept  tliis  view.  Admitting 
our  inability  to  say  why  gases  combine  under  certain  con- 
ditions (and  in  this  sense  all  facts  are  inexplicable  and 
ultimate,  unless  we  take  the  Juno  as  ample  explanation  of 
the  why),  I  must  still  say  that  since  affinity  itself  depends 
on  the  co-operation  of  known  conditions,  it  is  not  less  ex- 
plicable than  combustion.  But  the  point  is  unimportant : 
what  we  have  here  to  settle  is  the  meaning  of  a  property 
of  tissue, —  and  that  is  the  mode  of  reaction  which  that 
tissue  manifests  imder  constant  conditions,  internal  and 
external 

83.  The  evolution  of  life  is  the  evolution  of  special 
properties  and  functions  from  general  properties  and  func- 
tions. The  organism  rises  in  power  as  it  ramifies  into 
variety.  Out  of  a  seemingly  structureless  germinal  mem- 
brane, by  successive  differentiations  certain  portions  are 
set  apart  for  the  dominant,  or  exclusive,  performance  of 
certain  processes ;  just  as  in  the  social  organism  there  is 
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a  settdng  apart  of  certain  classes  of  men  for  the  domi- 
nant or  exclusive  performance  of  offices^  which  by  their 
co-operation  constitute  Society.  The  soldier  fights,  but 
ceases  to  build  or  reap,  weave  or  teach ;  the  mason  builds ; 
the  agriculturist  sows  and  reaps ;  the  priest  and  thinker 
teach ;  the  statesman  governs.  In  simple  societies  each 
does  all,  or  nearly  all ;  but  the  social  life  thus  manifested 
is  markedly  inferior  to  the  energetic  life  of  a  complex 
society.  So  with  organisms.  An  amoeba  manifests  the 
general  properties  of  Nutrition,  Beproduction,  Sensibility, 
and  Movement  But  it  has  no  special  organs,  conse- 
quently no  special  functions.  The  polype  has  a  certain 
rudimentary  specialization  of  parts :  it  has  a  simple  ali- 
mentary cavity,  and  prehensile  tentacles ;  and  although 
by  these  it  can  seize  and  digest  its  prey,  it  can  only  do  so 
in  a  limited  way  —  all  the  manifold  varieties  and  power 
of  prehension  and  digestion  observed  in  more  complex 
organisms  are  impossible  with  such  organs  as  the  polype 
possesses. 

84.  Differences  of  structure  and  connection  necessarily 
bring  about  corresponding  differences  in  Function,  since 
Function  is  the  directed  energy  of  the  Properties  of  tissues. 
One  organ  will  differ  from  another  in  structure,  as  the 
liver  from  the  pancreas,  or  the  kidney  from  the  spleen ; 
or  one  organ  may  closely  resemble  another  but  differ  from 
it  only  in  connections,  as  a  sensory  and  a  motor  nerve,  or  an 
extensor  and  a  flexor  muscla  We  must  therefore  always 
bear  both  points  in  mind.  Every  modification,  structural 
or  connectional,  is  translated  by  a  corresponding  modifica- 
tion in  the  office.  The  hand  and  the  foot  show  this  well 
The  tissues  are  the  same  in  both,  the  properties  are  the 
same,  and  both  have  the  same  general  function  of  Pre- 
hension ;  but  their  morphological  differences  carry  corre- 
sponding differences  in  their  uses. 

Suppose  we  have  a  galvanic  battery,  we  know  that  its 
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electric  force  may  be  varioosly  applied.  Two  pieces  of 
charcoal  fixed  to  the  ends  of  its  condacting  wires  give  us 
the  electric  light ;  replacing  the  charcoal  by  a  telegraphic 
apparatus  we  can  transmit  a  message  from  one  continent 
to  the  other ;  the  wires  dipped  in  a  solution  effect  a  chem- 
ical decomposition,  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  gases  they 
effect  a  chemical  composition.  In  these,  and  many  oth^ 
applications,  the  property  of  the  battery  is  constant ;  but 
the  functions  it  subserves  have  varied  with  the  varying 
co-operantB.  So  with  the  properties  of  tissua*  Not  only 
have  we  to  bear  in  mind  the  organic  connections  of  the 
tissues,  but  also  the  relation  of  the  oigans  to  their  media. 
Swimming  and  Walking,  for  example,  are  both  fimctions 
of  the  locomotive  apparatus,  but  they  are  specially  differ- 
enced by  the  media  in  which  the  animal  moves. 

85.  The  properties  of  tissues  are  their  peculiar  modes 
of  reaction,  and  each  tissue  has  its  dominant  characteris- 
tic, such  as  the  Contractility  of  the  muscle,  and  the  Neur- 
ility  of  the  nerve.  But  there  has  of  late  years  sprung  up 
a  misleading  conception,  partly  a  consequence  of  the  cell- 
theory,  and  partly  of  the  almost  inevitable  tendency  of 
analysis  to  disr^ard  whatever  elements  it  provisionally 
sets  aside ;  this  conception  is  Uie  removal  of  the  property 
from  its  tissue,  and  the  localization  of  it  in  one  of  the 
organites  —  cell  or  fibre.  This  has  been  conspicuously 
mischievous  in  the  case  of  the  nerve-cell,  which  has  been 
endowed  with  mysterious  powers,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  usurped  the  place  of  nerve-tissue.  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  iliis  in  the  next  problem.  Here  I  only  warn  the 
student  against  the  common  error.    The  properties  of  a 

*  "L'fl^ment  moicnlAire  peat  dtre  annex^  k  tme  foule  de  iD^caniiUMt 
dhren ;  tantdt  k  nn  oe,  tantdt  k  xm  intestin,  tantdt  k  uoe  ressie,  tuitSt 
k  xm  yainean,  tant6t  k  on  oondnit  ezci^tenr,  tantdt  enfin  k  des  apptreOt 
toat  k  fait  sp^nz  kcertainea  espkcea  d'animaax."— Claude  Bbrnaxd, 
Btqfpari  iur  le$  Pngrii  de  la  PkytUiogit  gMraU,  1867,  p.  88. 
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tiBsae  depend  on  the  stractme  and  composition  of  that 
tissue,  together  with  its  plasmode  and  products ;  they 
varj  as  these  vary.  To  select  any  one  element  in  this 
complex,  and  ascribe  the  reaction  of  the  tissue  to  that,  is 
only  permissible  as  a  shorthand  expression. 

86.  What  has  just  been  expounded  may  be  condensed 
in  the  following  biological  law :  — 

Identity  of  tiasus  everywhere  implies  identity  of  property  ; 
and  eimilarUy  of  tissue  corresponding  similarity  of  prop- 
erty. Identity  of  organic  connection  everywhere  implies 
identity  of  function  ;  and  similarity  of  organic  connection 
similarity  offwnction. 

87.  This  law,  first  formulated  by  me  in  1859,  and  then 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  nervous  functions,  was  so 
little  understood  that  for  the  most  part  it  met  with  either 
decided  denial  or  silent  neglect ;  no  doubt  because  of  the 
general  disinclination  to  admit  that  the  properties  and 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord  could  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  brain,  in  correspondence  with  the  similarity  of  their 
tissues  and  organic  connections.  Even  Professor  Yulpian, 
who  adopted  it,  as  well  as  my  principal  interpretations, 
hesitated,  and  relapsed  into  the  orthodox  view  in  assign- 
ing three  difTerent  properties  to  one  and  the  same  tissue 
in  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebrum.^  Id  the  course 
of  our  inquiries  we  shall  so  frequently  have  to  invoke  this 
law  that  I  earnestly  beg  the  reader  to  meditate  upon  it, 
and  ask  himself  upon  what  other  grounds,  save  those  of 
structure  and  connection,  the  properties  and  functions 

*  Yulpian,  Ztfpoiw  aur  la  PhyHologie  du  SytUmo  Nerveux,  1866,  p.  581. 
In  a  work  jiist  pablished  I  find  M.  Lttts  hesitating  at  the  oondatent 
application  of  this  law.  After  pointing  ont  the  identity  of  the  tissue  in 
cerehrom  and  spinal  cord,  he  is  only  prepared  to  say  that  we  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  no  impombilUy  in  admitting  physiological  eqniyalenoe 
where  there  is  morphological  equivalence.  —  LmrB,  AeHana  B^/Uxea  du 
Oerve9»f  1874,  p.  14. 
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can  possibljr  rest  ?  If  on  no  other,  then  similarity  in 
structure  and  connection  by  logical  necessity  involves 
similarity  in  property  and  function. 

DOSS  THB  FUNCnON  DBTERMINX  THE  OROAK? 

88.  Closely  connected  with  this  law,  which  simply 
formulates  the  self-evident  principle  that  toery  action  is 
rigoroudy  determined  by  tJu  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  act  takes  place,  is  the  suipiis- 
ing  question  whether  functions  are  dependent  upon  oigans, 
or  organs  dependent  on  functions?  —  a  question  which 
sometimes  takes  this  shape:  Is  life  the  result  of  organ- 
ization, or  is  organization  the  result  of  Life  ? 

The  vitalist,  who  holds  that  life  is  an  extra-organic 
agent,  is  logical  in  declaring  organization  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  life;*  but  there  are  many  organicists  who 
conclude  from  certain  facts  that  oigans  are  developed  by 
functions,  and  that  organization  is  a  result  of  Life.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  some  equivoque  here.  I  cannot 
otherwise  understand  how  Mr.  Spencer  should  have  writ- 
ten :  "  There  is  one  fact  implying  that  Function  must 
be  r^arded  as  taking  the  precedence  of  Structure.  Of 
the  lowest  rhizopods  which  present  no  distinctions  of 

*  It  is  because  men  oonTerted  the  result  into  a  principle,  and  tap- 
posed  that  Life  preceded  the  Oiganism,  that  they  were  led  to  panle 
themselTes  orer  such  facts  as  the  continnanoe  of  vitality  in  divided 
oi]ganisms.  Aristotlb  felt  the  force  of  the  oljection  :  "  Plants  when 
divided  are  seen  to  live,  and  so  are  certain  insects,  as  if  still  possessing 
the  same  Vital  Principle  (^vx^)  considered  specifically  (r  j»  eOcc)  though 
not  the  same  numerically  Qiii  AptS/if^  Each  of  these  parts  has  sen- 
sation and  locomotion  for  a  time ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  surprise  at 
their  not  continuing  to  manifest  these  properties,  seeing  that  the  oiguis 
necessary  for  their  preservation  are  absent"  —  De  Anima,  lib.  L  Ch. 
IV.  Compare  Basso,  I^ilot.  NcUuralis  athfemu  JridoUUm,  Amster- 
dam, 1649,  p.  260 ;  and  Taurxllus,  Otrntra  Ccualpinum^  1660,  p.  650 ; 
neither  of  them  grappling  with  the  difficulty  so  firmly  as  Aemtotli. 
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parts,  and  nevertheless  feed  and  grow  and  move  about, 
ProtesaoT  Huxley  has  remarked  that  thej  exhibit  Life 
without  Organization."  *  The  equivoque  here  arises  from 
the  practice  of  calling  all  living  bodies  "oiganisms," 
even  those  destitute  of  the  differentiations  called  organs ; 
bnt  if  we  substitute  the  term  "  living  body "  in  lieu  of 
"organism/'  the  equivoque  will  disappear,  and  Function 
no  longer  seem  to  precede  Structure.  Neither  Mr.  Spen- 
cer nor  Mr.  Huxley  would  afi&rm  that  life  can  be  man- 
ifested without  a  living  body;  and  every  living  body 
must  have  a  structure  of  some  sort — unless  by  structure 
be  meant  a  special  configuration  of  parts.  The  proper- 
ties of  a  body,  whether  it  be  simple  or  complex  in  struc- 
ture, result  from  the  properties  of  its  components;  and 
the  vital  phenomena  vary  with  these  varying  compo- 
nents. The  substance  of  a  Rhizopod  is  indeed  simple 
is  compared  with  that  of  higher  organisms,  but  is  com- 
plex as  compared  with  anorganisms;  and  corresponding 
with  this  simplicity  of  structure  there  is  simplicity  of 
vital  function,  f 

89.  The  properties  of  steam  are  exhibited  by  the  kettle 
on  the  fire,  no  less  than  by  the  gigantic  engine  which 
animates  a  manufactory;  but  the  iises  of  steam  (the 
functions  of  the  engine)  vary  with  the  varying  structure, 
and  the  applications  of  that  structure  to  other  structures. 
Precisely  analogous  is  the  case  of  the  organ  and  its  func- 
tion, in  relation  to  the  living  substance  of  which  it  is  a 
peculiar  modification.  Vital  actions  are  manifested  by 
a  lump  of  protoplasm ;  but  these  actions  are  as  sharply 
demarcated  from  the  actions  of  more  highly  organized 
animals,  as  the  phenomena  of  a  steam-engine  are  from 
those  of  a  teakettle. 

90.  Mr.  Spencer  has  nowhere  defined  what  he  means 

•  fifENCEa,  FrincipUM  of  Biology,  1864,  I.  153. 
f  Coop.  LjLMAacK,  PhiloM.  Zool.,  II.  114. 
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by  Structure,  nor  given  a  definition  of  Organ,  and  tl 
n^lect  makes  it  difficult  rightly  to  appreciate  his  vie 
But  whether  we  take  structure  to  signify  the  subttat 
of  the  living  body,  or  the  differentiatiaru  of  that  an 
stance  into  separate  tissues  and  organs,  in  either  case  t 
actions  (functions)  of  which  this  structure  is  the  age 
must  be  rigorously  determined  by  it  Mr.  Spencer  h 
avowed  this  in  declaring  that  the  "general  physiologi 
may  consider  functions  in  their  widest  sense  as  the  oc 
relatives  of  tissua"  Is  this  true  in  the  widest  sense  ai 
not  true  in  the  narrowest?  I  am  puzzled  to  find  hi 
insisting  that  "function  from  beginning  to  end  is  t 
determining  cause  of  structure.  Not  only  is  this  mai 
festly  true  where  the  modification  of  structure  arises  1 
reaction  from  modification  of  function;  but  it  is  al 
true  where  a  modification  of  structure  otherwise  produc 
apparently  initiates  a  modification  of  function."  Su 
language  would  be  consistent  were  he  a  vitalist  w 
believed  in  a  Principle  independent  of  Matter  whi< 
shapes  matter  into  organic  forms;  but  as  a  positi 
thinker  he  can  scarcely  escape  the  admission  that  sin 
Function  is  the  activity  of  the  Agent  (Function  in  t 
widest  sense  being  the  action  of  the  whole  Organism,  a] 
in  its  narrowest  sense  the  action  of  the  special  Orga 
there  cannot  be  an  adivity  preceding  the  agent.  I  sc 
pect  that  he  does  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  distincti< 
between  Property  and  Function,  and  consequently  is  1 
into  statements  at  variance  with  the  principles  he  pi 
fesses.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  course  of  his  thougl 
it  runs  somewhat  thus:  With  the  increased  use  of  i 
organ  its  volume  may  be  increased,  its  structure  altere 
this  alteration  will,  by  reaction,  cause  alterations  in  otli 
oi^gans,  and  thus  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  habitc 
activities  of  an  animal  will  be  an  alteration  in  the  i 
rangement  of  its  parts. 
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9L  We  speak  loosely  of  an  organ  being  developed  by 
increased  activity ;  but  this  is  loose  speech,  and  investi- 
gation shows  that  the  oigan  is  not  developed  by,  but 
accompanies  the  increased  activity,  every  increment  of 
activity  being  necessarily  preceded  by  a  corresponding 
increment  of  structura  This  is  evident  d  priori:  the 
force  manifested  is  inherent  in  the  structure  manifesting 
it  Thus  we  ought  not  to  say  "  the  vascular  system  fur- 
nishes good  instances  of  the  increased  growth  that  foUam 
increased  function  " ;  we  ought  to  say,  *'  that  permita  in- 
creased function."  The  muscle  having  a  contractile  power 
represented  by  10,  expends,  we  will  suppose,  7  units  of 
force  in  its  normal  activity,  and  these  are  replaced  by  its 
normal  nutrition.  If  from  an  extra  demand  upon  it  9 
units  are  expended,  the  muscle  becomes  fatigued,  if  10, 
exhausted,  and  it  will  no  longer  contract,  the  whole  dis- 
posable sum  of  its  contractility  being  dissipated.  During 
all  these  stages  the  structure  of  the  muscle  —  or  to  pre- 
vent all  equivoque,  let  us  say  the  substance  of  the  muscle 
—  has  been  changing,  not  indeed  in  any  degree  apprecia- 
ble to  the  eye,  but  appreciable  by  the  more  decisive  tests 
of  chemical  and  physiological  reactions.  Tet  inasmuch  as 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  the  waste  is  quickly  re- 
paired, the  muscle  in  repose  once  more  regains  its  origi- 
nal state,  once  more  represents  10  units  of  contractility. 
Now  let  us  consider  what  takes  place  when  extra  labor  is 
thrown  upon  the  muscle,  when  exercise  causes  growth.  At 
the  outset  of  a  walking  tour  we  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
pass more  than  twenty  miles  a  day,  at  its  close  we  manage 
thirty.  Is  it  the  increased  activity  of  the  function  which 
has  caused  this  increase  of  stnicture  ?  In  one  sense,  yes ; 
but  let  us  understand  it  Had  the  increase  of  activity 
been  temporary,  there  would  have  been  only  a  temporary 
increase  of  structure.  But  when  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  7  units  rises  to  9,  on  several  successive  days,  this 
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extra  expenditure  of  tissue  has  had  to  be  met  by  an  extia 
nutrition  —  L  e.  more  plasmode  has  been  formed  and 
more  protoplasm.  It  is  a  physiological  law,  easily  ex- 
plained, that,  within  due  limits,  extra  waste  brings  abont 
extra  repair:  as  the  channels  are  widened  and  multiplied, 
the  derived  cuiTents  become  stronger,  and  the  increased 
flow  of  nutrition  which  was  temporary  becomes  perma- 
nent, because  this  increase  is  no  longer  dependent  on 
an  extra  stimulus,  but  on  an  enlarged  channel*  When 
the  channels  have  not  become  multiplied  or  enlaiged, 
which  must  be  the  case  whenever  the  extra  stimulus  is 
fluctuating  and  temporary,  the  extra  expenditure  is  not 
followed  by  increased  size  of  the  muscle:  the  currents 
resume  their  old  directions,  no  longer  being  diverted. 

92.  Let  the  social  organism  furnish  us  with  an  illus- 
tration. At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  movement 
against  the  retail  shopkeepers  of  London  in  favor  of  Co- 
operative Storea  The  stimulus  of  getting  better  goods 
and  cheaper,  attracts  the  flow  of  custom  from  its  old  chan- 
nels ;  and  if  this  continue  a  certain  time  the  new  arrange- 
ments will  be  so  thoroughly  organized,  and  will  work  so 
easily,  that  Co-operative  Stores  will  to  a  great  extent  sup- 
plant the  retail  shops.  But  if  from  any  causes  the  stim- 
ulus slackens  before  this  reorganization  has  passed  from 
the  oscillating  into  the  permanent  stage — if  the  goods 
are  not  found  to  be  superior,  or  the  cheapness  not  worth 
the  extra  trouble  —  the  old  influences  (aiding  our  indo- 
lence) which  have  been  long  and  continuously  at  work, 
will  cause  the  social  oiganism  to  resume  its  old  aspect^ 
and  the  co-operative  "  varieties "  will  disappear,  or  exist 
beside  the  ancient  "  species." 

In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  a  glance  at  the  process 
is  enough  to  detect  that  the  increase  in  the  activity  has 

*  Comp.  Sfencsb,  op.  eU,,  II.  862,  868,  for  good  illoftnitioiii  of  thii. 
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been  preceded  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  stmc- 
tare.  The  muscle  has  not  been  enlarged  by  extra  activ- 
ity, but  with  it  The  co-operative  action  has  grown  with 
each  additional  co-operator.  Looking  at  the  cases  from 
afjEir  we  may  justly  say  that  development  has  been  due 
to  function;  but  looking  to  the  process  we  see  that  each 
increment  of  activity  was  necessarily  dependent  on  an 
increment  of  substance.  When  changes  of  habit  or  adap- 
tation are  said  to  produce  modifications  in  structures,  this 
is  true  in  as  far  as  one  modification  of  structure  necessa- 
rily brings  with  it  correlative  modifications,  the  growth 
of  one  part  afiecting  the  growth  of  all  more  or  less ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  to  render  the  structure  capable 
of  new  adaptations  corresponding  modifications  must  have 
been  going  oa  The  retail  shopkeepers  might  securely 
laugh  at  the  co-operative  movement  if  the  respectable 
families  would  not  or  could  not  become  co-operant. 
When  Mr.  Spencer  urges  that  "  not  only  may  leaf-stalks 
assume  to  a  great  degree  the  character  of  stems  when 
they  have  to  discharge  the  functions  of  stems  by  support- 
ing many  leaves,  and  very  large  leaves,  but  they  may 
assume  the  characters  of  leaves  when  they  have  to  under- 
take the  functions  of  leaves,"  I  would  ask  if  he  is  not 
reversing  the  actual  process  ?  The  stem  cannot  assume 
the  functions  of  a  leaf  until  it  has  first  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  leaf.  The  assumptions  of  both  must  be  grad- 
ual, and  pari  passu. 

93.  The  hand  is  an  oigan,  its  function  is  prehension. 
The  performance  of  this  function  in  any  of  its  numerous 
applications  is  rigorously  limited  by  the  structure  of  the 
hand  —  the  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  circulating  and  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  connective  tissue,  fat,  etc.  Fatigue  the 
nerve,  and  the  function  will  be  feebly  performed ;  exhaust 
it,  and  the  function  ceases ;  diminish  the  action  of  the 
heart,  tie  an  artery,  or  vitiate  the  structure  of  the  blood, 
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and  the  f anction  will  be  correspondiDgly  affected ;  stiffen 
the  tendons,  soften  the  bones»  diminish  the  synovial  fluid, 
or  increase  the  fat — in  short,  make  any  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  stmcture  of  the  hand,  and  an  alteration  is 
necessarily  produced  in  its  functioa  So  rigorously  is 
function  dependent  upon  structure,  tiiat  the  hand  of  one 
man  will  execute  actions  which  are  impossible  to  another. 
The  hand  of  a  baby  is  said  to  be  the  same  in  structure  as 
the  hand  of  a  man ;  and  since  the  powers  (functions)  of 
the  two  are  notoriously  different,  we  might  rashly  con- 
clude that  here  function  was  dissociated  from  structure. 
The  case  is  illustrative.  In  baby  and  man  the  structure 
is  similar,  not  the  same ;  the  resemblance  is  of  kind,  not 
of  degree ;  and  the  function  likewise  varies  with  the  de- 
gree. The  penny  cannon  which  delights  the  child  is  sim- 
ilar in  structure  to  the  ten-pounder  which  batters  down 
walls ;  and  though,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that 
the  function  of  both  is  to  fire  gunpowder  for  human  ends, 
no  one  expects  the  penny  cannon  to  be  employed  in  war- 
fare. In  physiology,  as  in  mechanics,  the  effect  varies 
with  the  forces  involved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  exaggerated  activity  will 
produce  a  modification  in  the  active  oigan,  for  this  is  only 
the  familiar  case  of  increased  growth  with  increased  exer- 
cise, and  this  is  the  biological  meaning  in  which  Function 
can  be  said  not,  indeed,  to  create,  but  to  modify  an  exist- 
ing Oigan.  Preceding  the  activity  there  must  be  the 
agent  Every  organ  although  having  its  special  function 
has  also  the  properties  of  all  the  tissues  which  constitute 
it  The  function  is  only  the  synthesis  of  these  properties 
to  which  a  dominant  tissue  gives  a  special  character. 
The  eye,  for  example,  though  specially  characterized  by 
its  retinal  sensibility  to  light,  is  largely  endowed  with 
muscles,  and  its  movements  are  essential  to  Vision.  The 
intestinal  canal,  again,  though  specially  characterized  by 
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its  sectetioiis  for  the  decompoeitioii  of  food,  has  mnscleiB 
which  are  essential  to  Digestion.  In  many  animals, 
ei^>eciall7  vegetable-feeders,  there  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  muscular  activity  in  certain  parts  of  the  intestinal 
canal  which  is  only  possible  through  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  the  muscular  tissue,  so  that  in  some  birdd, 
crustaceans,  and  molluscs  we  find  a  gizzard,  which  is 
wholly  without  a  mucous  membrane  to  secrete  fluids,  and 
which  aids  Digestion  solely  by  trituration. 

94  Mr.  Spencer,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  Seems 
to  have  been  led  into  his  view  by  not  keeping  distinctly 
present  to  his  mind  the  differences  between  Properties  of 
tissue  and  Function,  the  activity  of  an  orgaa  '^That 
function  takes  precedence  of  structure,"  he  says,  ''seems 
implied  in  ^e  definition  of  life.  If  life  consist  of  inner 
actions  so  adjusted  as  to  balance  outer  actions  —  if  the 
actions  are  the  suistance  of  life,  while  the  adjustment 
constitutes  its  form ;  then  may  we  not  say  that  the  ac- 
tions formed  must  come  before  that  which  forms  them — 
that  the  continuous  change  which  is  the  basis  of  function 
must  come  before  the  structure  which  brings  the  function 
into  shape?"  The  separation  of  "actions  formed'*  from 
"that  which  forms  them"  is  inadmissible.  An  tuition 
cannot  come  before  the  agent :  it  is  the  agent  in  act  The 
continuoiis  change,  which  is  the  basis  of  Vitality,  is  a 
change  of  molecular  arrangements ;  and  the  orgail  which 
gives  a  special  direction  to  the  vital  activity,  e.  g.  which 
shapes  the  property  of  Contractility  into  the  funcition  of 
Prehension,  this  organ  must  itself  be  formed  beford  it  can 
manifest  this  function.  It  is  true  that  in  one  sense  the 
organs  are  formed  by,  or  are  differentiated  in,  a  pre-^xist- 
ent  organism ;  true  that  the  general  activity  of  living  Sub- 
stance must  precede  the  special  activity  of  any  otgan,  as 
the  expansions  of  steaiii  must  precede  any  sfceatn-etigind 
action ;  btit  the  general  activity  depends  on  the  general 
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stractore ;  and  the  special  actions  on  the  special  strac- 
toiea.  If  by  Organization  we  are  to  understand  not  sim- 
ply organized  substance,  but  a  more  or  less  complex 
arrangement  of  that  substance  into  separate  organs,  the 
question  is  tantamount  to  asking  whether  the  simplest 
animals  and  plants  liave  life  ?  And  to  ask  the  question, 
whether  life  precedes  organic  substance  ?  is  tantamount 
to  asking  whether  the  convex  aspect  of  a  curve  precedes 
the  concave  I  or  whether  the  motions  of  a  body  precede 
the  body  I  To  disengage  ourselves  from  the  complicated 
suggestions  of  such  a  word  as  Life,  let  us  consider  one  of 
the  vital  phenomena,  Contraction.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
manifested  by  simple  protoplasm,  and  by  the  highly  dif- 
ferentiated form  of  protoplasm  known  as  muscle.  In  one 
sense  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  Contractility  as  a 
general  property  of  tissue  precedes  Contraction,  which  is 
specialized  in  musde.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  muscular  contraction  preceded  the  existence  of  mus- 
cle, and  formed  it  The  contractions  of  the  protoplasm 
are  not  the  same  as  muscular  contractions  any  more  than 
the  hand  of  a  baby  is  the  same  as  a  man's ;  the  general 
property  which  both  have  in  common  depends  on  the 
substance  both  have  in  common;  the  special  property 
which  belongs  to  the  muscle  depends  on  its  special  struc- 
ture. An  infinite  activity  of  the  contractile  protoplasm 
would  be  incompetent  to  form  a  muscle,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  that  peculiar  change  in  structure  which 
constitutes  muscla  The  teakettle  might  boil  forever 
without  producing  a  steam-engine  or  the  actions  of  a 
steam-engine.  iThat  which  is  true  of  one  function  is  true 
of  all  functions)  and  true  of  life,  which  is  the  simi  of 
vital  activities. 

95.  It  is  this  haziness  which  made  Agassiz  "  r^ret  to 
observe  that  it  has  almost  become  an  axiom  that  iden- 
tical functions  presuppose  identical  organs.    There  never 
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was  a  more  incorrect  principle  leading  to  more  injnriona 
consequences."*  And  elsewhere  be  argues  that  organs 
can  exist  without  functions.  But  this  is  obviously  to 
pervert  t&e  fundamental  idea  of  an  oigan.  "The  teeth 
of  the  whale  which  never  eat  through  the  gums,  and  the 
breasts  of  the  males  of  all  classes  of  mammalia,**  are  cited 
by  him  as  examples  of  such  organs  without  functions; 
but  in  the  physiological  significance  of  the  term  these  are 
not  organs  at  alL  It  is  no  more  to  be  expected  that  the 
breasts  of  the  male  should  act  in  lactation,  than  that  the 
slackened  string  of  a  violin  should  yield  musical  tones ; 
but  the  breasts  of  the  male  may  be  easily  stimulated  into 
yielding  milk,  and  the  slackened  string  of  the  violin  may 
be  tightened  so  as  to  }deld  tone.  Even  the  breasts  of  the 
female  do  not  yield  milk  except  under  certain  conditions, 
and  in  the  absence  of  these  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
male. 

96.  Organized  substance  has  the  general  properties  of 
Assimilation,  Evolution,  Sensibility,  and  Contractility; 
each  of  the  special  tissues  into  which  organized  substance 
is  differentiated  manifests  a  predominance  of  one  of  these 
properties.  Thus  although  the  embryo-cells  all  manifest 
contractility,  it  is  only  the  specialized  muscle-cell  which 
continues  throughout  its  existence  to  manifest  this  prop- 
erty, and  in  a  dominant  form ;  the  muscle-cell  also  assim- 
ilates and  develops,  but  besides  having  these  properties  in 
common  with  all  other  cells,  it  has  the  special  property 
of  contracting  with  an  energy  not  found  in  the  others. 
All  cells  respire ;  but  the  blood-cells  have  this  property 
of  absorbing  oxygen  to  a  degree  so  far  surpassing  that  of 
any  other  cell  that  physiologists  have  been  led  to  speak 
of  their  containing  a  peculiar  respiratory  substanca  In 
like  manner  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  tissues  contain  mydine 
—  which  indeed  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the 

*  A0A88IZ,  JSssay  on  Classification,  p.  91. 
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yolk  of  eggs  —  but  only  in  the  white  sheath  of  the  norv 
is  it  detached  and  spedalked  as  a  tissue. 

97.  But  while  Sensibility  and  Contractility  are  genei 
properties  of  organized  substance,  specialized  in  sped 
tissues,  Sensation  and  Contraction  are  functions  of  tl 
organs  formed  by  such  tissues ;  and  these  organs  are  on 
found  in  animal  organisms.  It  is  a  serious  error,  whi< 
we  shall  hereafter  have  to  insist  on,  to  suppose  that  Se: 
sation  can  be  the  property  of  ganglionic  cells,  or,  as  it 
more  often  stated,  the  property  of  the  central  gray  matt< 
Sensation  is  the  function  of  the  oiganism ;  it  varies  wil 
the  varying  oigan ;  the  sensation  of  Touch  not  being  11 
same  as  the  sensation  of  Sight,  or  of  Sound. 

98.  We  may  consider  th^  oiganism  under  two  aspec 
—  that  of  Structure  and  that  of  Function.  The  latt 
has  two  broad  divisions  corresponding  with  the  v^get 
and  animal  lives ;  the  one  is  Nutrient,  the  other  Efficiez 
The  one  prepares  and  distributes  Food,  the  other  distii: 
utes  MotioiL  Of  course  this  separation  is  analytical  ] 
reality  the  two  are  interblended ;  and  although  the  neur 
muscular  system  is  developed  out  of  the  nutritive  systei 
it  is  no  sooner  developed  than  it  plays  its  part  as  Instr 
meut  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  Aliment. 

This  not  being  a  treatise  on  Physiology,  there  can  be  i 
necessity  for  our  here  considering  the  properties  and  fun< 
tions  in  detail  What  ib  necessary  to  be  said  on  Sens 
bility  and  Contractility  will  find  its  place  in  the  coun 
of  future  chapters ;  for  the  present  we  will  confine  ou 
selves  to  Evolution  on  account  of  its  psychological,  i 
less  than  its  physiological,  interest 
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EYOLUnON. 


99b  That  organized  substance  has  the  property  of 
nourishing  itself  by  assimilating  from  its  internal  me- 
dium substances  there  present  in  an  unoiganized  state, 
and  that  this  is  followed  bj  a  development  or  differentia- 
tion of  structure,  is  familiar  to  every  inquirer. 

Every  one  who  has  pursued  embrjological  researches^ 
and  in  a  lesser  d^ree  every  one  who  has  merely  read 
about  them,  must  have  been  impressed  by  this  marvel  of 
marvels :  an  excee4ingl7  minute  portion  of  living  matter,, 
so  simple  in  aspect  that  a  line  will  define  it,  passes  by 
suceessive  modifications  into  an  organism  so  complex  that 
a  treatise  is  needed  to  describe  it ;  not  only  do  the  cells' 
in  which  the  ovum  and  the  spermatozoon  originate,  pasa 
into  a  complex  organism,  reproducing  the  forms  and  fea- 
tures of  the  parents,  and  with  these  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  of  the  parents  (their  longevity,  their  diseases^ 
their  mental  dispositions,  nay,  their  very  tricks  and  hab- 
it8)>  but  they  may  reproduce  the  form  and  features,  the 
dispositions  and  diseases,  of  a  grandfather  or  great-grand- 
father, which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  father  or  mother. 
Consider  for  an  instant  what  this  implies.  A  microscopic 
cell  of  albuminous  compounds,  wholly  without  trace  of 
organs,  not  ^appreciably  distinguishable  from  millions  of 
other  cells',  does  nevertheless  contain  within  it  the  "  pos*- 
sibilities "  of  an  organism  so  complex  and  so  special  as 
that  of  a  Newton  or  a  Napoleon.    If  ever  there  was  a  case 
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when  the  &moa8  Aristotelian  notion  of  a  ''potent 
existence"  seemed  justified,  assuredly  it  is  this.  Ai 
although  we  can  only  by  a  fallacy  maintain  the  oak  to 
contained  in  the  acorn,  or  the  animal  contained  in  t 
ovum,  the  fallacy  is  so  natural,  and  indeed  so  difficult 
escape,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  surprise  when  phy 
ologists,  on  first  learning  something  of  development,  w< 
found  maintaining  that  the  perfect  oiganism  exist 
ak'eady  in  the  ovum,  having  all  its  lineaments  in  inin: 
ture,  and  only  growing  into  visible  dimensions  throu^ 
the  successive  stages  of  evolution.*  The  preformati 
of  the  organism  seemed  an  inevitable  deduction  from  t 
opinions  once  imiversaL  It  led  to  many  strange,  a 
some  absurd  conclusions ;  among  them,  to  the  asserti 
that  the  original  germ  of  every  species  contained  witl 
it  all  the  countless  individuals  which  in  process  of  tii 
might  issue  from  it ;  and  this  in  no  metaphysical ''  potc 
tial "  guise,  but  as  actual  boxed-up  existences  (embotU 
so  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  in  the  most  literal  sense  pi 
genitors  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  contained  Ui 
progeny  already  shaped  within  them,  awaiting  the  gn 
accoucheur,  time. 

100.  This  was  the  celebrated  "emboitement"  theo 
In  spite  of  obvious  objections  it  giained  scientific  acce] 
ance,  because  physiologists  could  not -bring  themselves 
believe  that  so  marvellous  a  structure  as  that  of  a  hum 
oiganism  arose  by  a  series  of  successive  modifications, 
because  they  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  built  i 
part  by  part,  into  forms  so  closely  resembling  the  pare] 
forms.  That  many  and  plausible  reasons  pleaded  in  fa^ 
of  this  opinion  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  illustrious  m 
like  Haller,  Bonnet,  Yallisneri,  Swammerdamra,  E^um 
and  Cuvier,  were  its  advocates ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  si 

*  "  NnlU  in  corpora  animili  part  tnte  aliara  facta  est,  et  omnea  di 
treafiB  existoDt"—  Hallib,  EUmenta  PhynologitB,  YIII.  14S. 
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^  physiologist  of  oar  day  who  accepts  it,  or  who  finds 
SDj  peculiar  difiiculty  in  following  the  demonstrations  of 
embryologists,  Iiow  from  the  common  starting-point  of  a 
self-multiplying  epithelial  cell  parts  so  diverse  as  hairs, 
nails,  hoofs,  scales,  feathers,  crystalline  lens,  and  secreting 
^bnds  may  be  evolved,  or  how  from  the  homogeneous 
germinal  membrane  the  complex  organism  will  arise,  there 
are  very  few  among  the  scomers  of  the  dead  hypothesis 
who  seem  capable  of  generalizing  the  principles  which 
have  destroyed  it^  or  can  conceive  that  the  laws  of  Evo- 
lution apply  as  rigorously  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
Jdngdoms  as  to  the  individual  organisms.  The  illustrious 
names  of  those  who  advocated  tl&e  preformation  hypothe- 
sis may  serve  to  check  our  servile  submission  to  the 
authorities  so  loudly  proclaimed  as  advocates  of  the  fixity 
of  species.  The  more  because  the  two  doctrines  have  a 
oommon  parentage.  The  one  falls  with  the  other,  and  no 
array  of  authorities  can  arrest  the  fall.  That  the  mani- 
fold differentiations  noticeable  in  a  complex  organism 
should  have  been  evolved  from  a  membrane  wholly  des- 
titute of  diflFerences  is  a  marvel,  but  a  marvel  which  Sci- 
ence has  made  intelligibla  Yet  the  majority  of  those  to 
whom  this  has  been  made  intelligible  still  find  an  impos- 
sibility in  admitting  that  the  manifold  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  were  successively  evolved  from  equally  simple 
origins.  They  relinquish  the  hypothesis  of  preformation 
in  the  one  case,  and  cling  to  it  in  the  other.  Evolution, 
demonstrable  in  the  individual  history,  seems  prepos- 
terous in  the  history  of  the  class.  And  thus  is  pre- 
sented the  instructive  spectacle  of  philosophers  laughing 
at  the  absurdities  of  "  preformation,"  and  yet  exerting  all 
their  logic  and  rhetoric  in  defence  of  "creative  fiats" 
—  which  is  simply  the  preformation  hypothesis  "  writ 
large.- 

101.   It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  doc- 
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trine  9l  Epigenesis^  with  which  Wolff  forever  displaced 
the  doctrine  of  Prefonnation,  leads  by  an  inevitable  logic 
to  the  doctrine  of  universal  Evolution ;  and  that  we  can 
no  more  understand  the  appearance  of  a  new  oiganism 
which  is.  not  the  modification  of  some  already  existing 
organism,  than  we  can  understand  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  new  oigan  which  is  not  the  modification  of  some 
e;dstiiig  structure.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  we 
may  disguise  the  process  under  such  terms  as  creative 
fiat  and  preformation ;  but  these  terms  are  no  explana- 
tions ;  they  re-state  the  results,  they  do  not  describe  the 
process;  whereas  Epigenesis  describes  the  process  as  it 
passes  under  the  eye  of  science, 

102.  If  any  reader  of  these  pages  who,  from  theo- 
logical or  zoological  suspicion  of  the  Development  Hy- 
pothesis, clings  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  creative  Plan  which 
once  for  all  arranged  the  organic  world  in  Types  tiiat 
could  not  change,  will  ask  what  rational  interpretation 
can  be.  given  to  the  succession  of  phases  each  embryo  is 
forced  to  i>ass  through,  it  may  help  to  give  him  pause. 
He  will  observe  that  none  of  these  phases  have  any  adap- 
tation to  the  future  state  of  the  animal,  but  are  in  positive 
contradiction  to  it,  or  are  simply  purposeless ;  whereas 
aU  sho.w  stamped  on  them  the  unmistakable  characters 
of  ai^c08iral  adaptations  and  the  progressions  of  Organic 
Evolution.  What  does  the  fact  imply?  There  is  not  a 
J  single,  lixbown.  example  of  a  complex  organism  which  is 
not  developed  out  of  simpler  forms.  Before  it  can  attain 
the  complex  structure  which  distinguishes  it,  there  must 
\be  an  evolution  of  forms  similar  to  those  which  distin- 
guish the  structures  of  organisms  lower  in  the  series. 
On  the  hypothesis  of  a  Plan  which  prearranged  the  or- 
ganic world,  nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  of  a  su- 
preme intelligence  than  this  inability  to  construct  an 
oxgswm^  at  once,  without  previously  making  several 
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tentative  efforts,  undoing  to-day  -what  was  so  cansfolly 
done  yesterday,  and  repeating  for  centuries  the  same  ten^ 
tatives,  and  the  same  corrections,  in  the  same  succession. 
Do  not  let  ns  blink  this  consideration.  There  is  a  tra- 
ditional phrase  much  in  vogue  among  the  anthropomor- 
phists,  which  arose  naturally  enough  from  the  tendency 
to  take  human  methods  as  an  explanation  of  the  divine 
—  a  phrase  which  becomes  a  sort  of  argument  —  "The 
Great  Architect"  Bu)^  if  we  are  to  admit  the  human 
point  of  view,  a  glance  at  the  facts  of  embryology  must 
produce  veiy  uncomfortable  reflections.  For  what  should 
we  say  to  an  architect  who  was  unable,  or  being  able  was 
obstinately  unwilling,  to  erect  a  palace  except  by  first 
using  his  materials  in  the  shape  of  a  hut,  then  puUing  it 
down  and  rebuilding  them  as  a  cottage,  then  adding  story 
to  story  and  room  to  room,  not  with  any  reference  to  the 
ultimate  purposes  of  the  palace,  but  wholly  with  reference 
to  the  way  in  which  houses  were  constructed  in  ancient 
tiines  ?  What  should  we  say  to  the  architect  who  could 
not  form  a  museum  out  of  bricks  and  mortar,  but  was 
forced  to  b^in  as  if  going  to  build  a  mansion :  and  after 
proceeding  some  way  in  this  direction,  altered  his  plan 
into  a  palace,  and  that  again  into  a  museum  ?  Yet  this 
is  the  sort  of  succession  on  which  organisms  are  con- 
structed. The  fact  has  long  been  familiar;  how  has  it 
been  reconciled  with  Infinite  Wisdom  ?  Let  the  follow- 
ing passage  answer  for  a  thousand :  —  "  The  embryo  is 
nothing  like  the  miniature  of  the  adult  For  a  long 
while  the  body  in  its  entirety  and  its  details  presents 
the  strangest  of  spectacles.  Day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  the  aspect  of  the  scene  changes,  and  this  instability 
is  exhibited  by  the  most  essential  parts  no  less  than  by 
the  accessory  parts.  One  would  say  that  Nature  feels  her 
way,  and  only  reaches  the  goal  after  many  times  missing 
the  path,  —  on  dirait  que  la  nature  t&tonne  et  ne  conduit 
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son  oeavre  it  bon  fin  qu'aprte  s'fitre  sou  vent  tiomp^"  ^ 
Writers  have  no  compunction  in  speaking  of  Nature  feel- 
ing her  way  and  blundering ;  but  if  in  lieu  of  Nature, 
which  may  mean  anything,  the  Great  Architect  be  sub- 
stituted, it  is  probable  that  the  repugnance  to  using  such 
language  of  evasion  may  cause  men  to  revise  their  con- 
ceptions altogether;  they  dare  not  attribute  ignorance 
and  incompetence  to  the  Creator. 

103.  Obviously  the  architectural  hjrpothesis  is  incom- 
petent to  explain  the  phenomena  of  oiganic  development 
Evolution  is  the  universal  process;  not  creation  of  a 
direct  kind.  Von  Baer,  who  very  properly  corrected  the 
exaggerations  which  had  been  put  forth  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  embryonic  forms  with  adult  forms  lower 
in  the  scale,  who  showed  that  the  mammalian  embiyo 
never  was  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish,  nevertheless  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  mammalian  embryo  passes  through 
all  the  lower  typical  forms ;  so  much  so  that,  except  by 
their  size,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  embryos  <i 
mammal,  bird,  lizard,  or  snake.  **  In  my  collection,"  be 
says, ''  there  are  two  litUe  embryos  which  I  have  omitted 
to  label,  so  that  I  am  now  quite  incompetent  to  say  to 
what  class  they  belong.  They  may  be  lizards,  they  may 
be  small  birds,  or  very  young  mammals ;  so  complete  is 
the  similarity  in  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  head  and 
trunk.  The  extremities  have  not  yet  made  their  appear- 
ance. But  even  if  they  existed  in  tlie  earliest  st^  we 
should  learn  nothing  from  them,  for  the  feet  of  lizard^ 
mammals,  and  the  wings  of  birds,  all  arise  from  the  same 
common  form."  He  sums  up  with  his  formula:  ""The 
special  type  is  always  evolved  from  a  more  general 

type."t 

*  QuATBXFAon,  MdamofphoMi  d$  VBammi  €i  de$  JnimmuB,  ISSS^ 
pi  42. 
t  Yon  Basr,  VOer  EiUwSdtelunpgt9AiehU,  1828, 1.  221. 
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Such  reminiscences  of  earlier  forms  are  intelligible  on 
the  supposition  that  originally  the  later  form  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  eai'lier  form,  and  that  this  modification  is 
repeated ;  or  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  similar- 
ity in  the  organic  conditions,  which  similarity  ceased  at 
the  point  where  the  new  form  emerged.  But  ou  no  hy- 
pothesis of  creative  Plan  are  they  intelligibla  They  are 
useless  structures,  failing  even  to  subserve  a  temporary 
purpose.  Sometimes,  as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  a  trace  of 
the  embryonic  resemblance  lasts  till  a  late  age:  "Thus 
birds  of  the  same  genus,  and  of  closely  allied  genera, 
often  resemble  each  other  in  their  first  and  second  plum- 
age: as  we  see  ih  the  spotted  feathers  in  the  thrush 
group.  In  the  cat  tribe  most  of  the  species  are  striped 
and  spotted  in  lines ;  and  stripes  or  spots  can  plainly  be 
distinguished  in  the  whelp  of  the  lion  and  the  puma. 
We  occasionally,  though  rarely,  see  something  of  this 
kind  in  plants.  ....  The  points  of  structure  in  which 
the  embryos  of  widely  different  animals  of  the  same  class 
resemble  each  other  often  have  no  direct  relation  to  their 
conditions  of  existence.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  suppose 
that  in  the  embryos  of  the  vertebrata  the  peculiar  loop- 
like courses  of  the  arteries  near  the  bronchial  slits  are  re- 
lated to  similar  conditions  in  the  young  mammal  which 
is  nourished  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  in  the  ^gg  of  a 
bird  which  is  hatched  in  a  nest,  and  in  the  spawn  of  a 
frog  under  water." 

104.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  three.  The  tadpole  of  the  Sala- 
mander has  gills,  and  passes  his  existence  in  the  water ; 
but  the  Scdamandra  atra,  which  lives  high  up  among  the 
mountains,  brings  forth  its  young  full-formed.  This  ani- 
mal never  lives  in  the  water.  Yet  if  we  open  a  gravid 
female,  we  find  tadpoles  inside  her  with  exquisitely  feath- 
ered gills,  and  (as  I  have  witnessed)  these  tadpoles ''  when 
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from  the  mother^s  womb  untimely  ripped,"  if  placed  in 
water,  swim  aboat  like  the  tadpoles  of  water  newts.  Ob- 
viously this  aquatic  organization  has  no  reference  to  the 
future  life  of  the  animal,  nor  has  it  anj  adaptation  to  its 
embryonic  condition ;  it  has  solely  reference  to  ancestnl 
forms,  it  repeats  a  phase  in  the  development  of  its  pro- 
genitors. Again,  in  the  embryo  of  the  naked  Nudibrancb, 
we  always  observe  a  shell,  although  the  animal  is  without 
a  sheU,  and  there  can  be  no  purpose  served  by  the  shell 
in  embryonic  life.*  Finally,  the  human  embryo  has  a 
tail,  which  is  of  course  utterly  purposeless,  and  which, 
although  to  be  explained  as  a  result  of  oiganic  laws,  is 
on  the  creative  hypothesis  only  explained  as  an  ad> 
herence  to  the  general  plan  of  structure  —  a  specimen, 
of  pedantic  trifling  "worthy  of  no  intellect  above  the 
pongo's."  t 

105.  Humanly  appreciated,  not  only  is  it  difficult  to 
justify  the  successive  stages  of  development,  the  inces- 
sant building  up  of  structures  immediately  to  be  taken 
down,  but  also  to  explain  why  development  was  necessary 

*  Corionsly  enongb,  while  the  Nndihrtnch,  which  is  without  a  iheD, 
jKtasesses  one  dariDg  its  embryonic  life,  there  is  mother  mollusc,  Neritima 
JluviaiiliB,  which  possessing  a  shell  in  its  subsequent  life  is  without  cme 
during  the  early  periods,  end  according  to  CLAPARtos  begins  an  Inde- 
pendent existence,  capable  of  feeding  itself  before  it  scquires  one.  See 
his  admirable  memoir  on  the  KerUina,  in  Mailer* $  jirehiv,  1857. 

t  Has  any  adrocste  of  the  hypothesis  that  animals  were  created  as  we 
see  them  now,  fully  formed  and  wondrously  adapted  in  all  their  parti  t» 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live,  ever  conaidwed  the  hind  lege  of  tha 
seal,  which  he  may  have  watched  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  f  Here  is  an 
animal  which  habitually  swims  like  a  fish,  and  cannot  use  his  hind  Urnbs 
except  as  s  rudder  to  propel  him  through  the  water  ;  but  instead  of  bar- 
ing a  fish-like  toil  he  has  two  legs  flattened  together,  and  nails  on  tha 
toes  —  toes  and  nails  being  obnous  superfluities.  Now  which  is  tha 
more  rational  interpretation,  that  these  limbs,  in  spite  of  their  non- 
adaptation,  were  jetained  in  rigid  adherence  to  a  Plan,  or  that  the  limbs 
were  inherited  from  an  ancestor  who  used  them  as  legs,  and  that  theta 
leg!  have  graduaUy  become  modified  by  the  fish-like  habits  of  tha  aeal  f 
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at  alL  Wb J  are  not  plants  and  animals  formed  at  once, 
as  Eve  was  mythically  affirmed  to  be  taken  from  Adam's 
rib,  and  Minerva  from  Jupiter*s  Iiead  ?  The  theory  of 
Evolution  answers  this  question  very  simply ;  the  theory 
of  Creation  can  only  answer  it  by  affirming  that  such  was 
the  ordained  plan.  But  the  theory  of  Evolution  not  only 
gives  the  simpler  and  more  intelligible  answer  to  this 
question,  it  gives  an  answer  to  the  further  question  which 
leaves  the  theory  of  Creation  no  loophole  except  a  sop)i- 
ism  —  namely,  why  the  formation  of  organisms  is  con- 
stantTy  beiog  frustrated  or  perverted  ?  And,  further,  it 
gives  an  explanation  of  the  law  noticed  by  Milne  Ed- 
wards, that  Nature  is  as  economical  in  her  means  as  she 
is  prodigal  in  her  variation  of  them  :  "  On  dirait  qu'avant 
de  recourir  k  des  ressources  nouvelles  elle  a  voulu  epuiser, 
en  quelque  sorte,  chacun  des  procdd^  qu'elle  avait  mis 
en  jeu."  *  The  applause  bestowed  on  Nature  for  being 
economical  is  a  curious  transfereilce  to  Nature  of  human 
necessities.  Why,  with  a  whole  universe  at  her  disposal, 
should  Nature  be  economical  ?  Why  must  she  always  be 
working  in  the  same  groove,  and  using  but  a  few  out  of 
the  many  substances  at  her  command  ?  Economy  is  a 
virtue  only  in  the  poor.  If  Nature,  in  organic  evolutions, 
is  restricted  to  a  very  few  substances,  and  a  very  few 
modes  of  combination,  always  creating  new  forms  by 
modification  of  the  old,  and  apparently  incapable  of  creat- 
ing an  organism  at  once,  this  must  imply  an  inherent 
necessity  which  is  very  unlike  the  free  choice  that  can 
render  economy  a  merit 

106.  There  may  indeed  be  raised  an  objection  to  the 
Development  Hjrpothesis  on  the  ground  that  if  the  com- 
plex forms  were  all  developed  from  the  simpler  forms,  we 
ought  to  trace  the  identities  through  all  their  stages.  If 
the  fish  developed  into  the  reptile,  the  reptile  into  the 

•  Milne  Edwabds,  Iniro,  d  la  ZoologU  OhUrale,  1S51,  p.  9. 
VOL.  ni.  5  o 
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bird,  and  the  bird  into  the  mammal  (which  I,  for  one, 
think  questionable),  we  ought  to  find,  it  is  urged,  evidence 
of  this  passage.  And  at  one  time  it  was  asserted  that  the 
evidence  existed;  but  this  has  been  disproved,  and  on 
the  disproof  the  opponents  of  Evolution  take  their  stand. 
Although  I  cannot  feel  much  confidence  in  the  idea  of 
such  a  pastsage  &om  Tjrpe  to  Type,  and  although  the  pas- 
sage, if  ever  it  occurred,  must  have  occurred  at  so  remote 
a  period  as  to  leave  no  evidence  more  positive  than  infer- 
ence, I  cannot  but  think  the  teaching  of  Embryology  £ur 
more  favorable  to  it  than  to  our  opponents.  Suppositig,  for 
the  sake  of  aigument,  that  the  passage  did  take  place, 
ought  we  to  find  the  embryonic  stages  accurately  repro- 
ducing the  permanent  forms  of  lower  types  ?  Von  Baer 
thinks  we  ought ;  and  lesser  men  may  follow  him  without 
reproach.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  starts  from  an 
inadmissible  assumption,  namely,  that  the  development 
must  necessarily  be  in  a  straight  line  rather  than  in  a 
multiplicity  of  divergent  lines.  "  When  we  find  the  em- 
bryonic condition,"  he  says,  "  difiering  from  the  adult,  we 
ought  to  find  a  corresponding  condition  somewhere  in  the 
lower  animals."  *  Not  necessarily.  We  know  that  the 
mental  development  of  a  civilized  man  passes  through 
the  stages  which  the  race  passed  through  in  the  course  of 
its  long  history,  and  the  psychology  of  the  child  repro- 
duces the  psychology  of  the  savage.  But  as  this  develop- 
ment takes  place  under  conditions  in  many  respects  dif- 
ferent, and  as  certain  phases  are  hurried  over,  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  a  complete  paralleL  It  is  enough  if  we 
can  trace  general  resemblances.  Von  Baer  adds, "  That 
certain  correspondences  should  occur  between  the  embry- 
onic states  of  some  animals  and  the  adult  states  of  others 
seems  inevitable  and  of  no  significance  (?).  They  could 
not  fail,  since  the  embryos  lie  within  the  animal  sphere, 

•  Yon  Baxb,  op,  eU.,  I.  203. 
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and  the  variations  of  which  the  animal  bodj  is  capable 
are  determined  for  each  type  by  the  internal  connection 
and  mutual  reaction  of  its  organs,  so  that  particular  repe- 
titions are  inevitable."  A  profound  remark,  to  which  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  return,  but  its  bearing  on 
the  present  question  is  inconclusive.  The  fact  that  the 
embryonic  stages  of  the  higher  animals  resemble  in  gen- 
eral characters  the  permanent  stages  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  very  closely  resemble  the  embryonic  stages  of  those 
animals,  is  all  that  the  Development  Hypothesis  requires. 
Nor  is  its  value  lessened  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
details  and  intermediate  stages  seem  passed  over  in  the 
development  of  the  higher  forms,  for  the  recapitulation 
can  only  be  of  outlines,  not  of  details ;  since  there  are 
differences  in  the  forms,  there  must  be  differences  in 
their  histories. 

107.  In  the  preceding  observations  the  object  has  sim- 
ply been  to  show  that  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  can 
be  rationally  conceived  as  resulting  from  gradual  Evolu- 
tion, whereas  they  cannot  be  so  rationally  interpreted  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  And  here  it  may  be  needful  to  say 
a  word  respecting  Epigenesis. 

The  Preformation  hypothesis,  which  regarded  every 
oiganism  as  a  simple  educt  and  not  the  product  of  a  germ, 
was  called  by  its  advocates  an  evolution  hypothesis  — 
meaning  that  the  adult  form  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
germ,  the  miniature  magnified.  Wolff,  who  replaced  that 
conception  by  a  truer  one,  called  his,  by  contrast,  Epige- 
nesis, meaning  that  there  was  not  simply  ot^-growth  but 
new  growth.  "  The  various  parts,"  he  says,  "  arise  one 
after  the  other,  so  that  always  one  is  secreted  from  (excer- 
nirt),  or  deposited  (deponirf)  on  the  other ;  and  then  it  is 
either  a  free  and  independent  part,  or  is  only  fixed  to  that 
which  gave  it  existence,  or  else  is  contained  within  it 
So  that  eoerypart  is  the  effect  of  a  pre-existing  part^  and  in 
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turn  the  eauae  of  a  mceeeding  part."  ^  The  last  sentence 
expresses  the  conception  of  Epigenesis  which  embiyolo- 
gists  now  adopt ;  and  having  said  this,  we  may  admit  that 
Wolff,  in  combating  the  error  of  preformation,  replacing 
it  witli  the  truer  notion  of  gradual  and  successive  forma- 
tion, was  occasionally  open  to  the  criticism  made  by  Von 
Baer,  that  he  missed  the  true  sense  of  Evolution,  since 
the  new  parts  are  not  added  on  to  the  old  parts  as  new 
formations,  but  evolved  from  them  as  transformations. 
"  The  word  Evolution,  therefore,  seems  to  me  more  de- 
scriptive of  the  process  than  Epigenesis.  It  is  true  that 
the  oiganism  is  not  preformed,  but  the  course  of  its  devel- 
opment is  precisely  the  course  which  its  parents  formerly 
passed  through.  Thus  it  is  the  Invisible  —  the  course  of 
development  —  which  is  predetermined." -f  When  the 
word  Epigenesis  is  used,  therefore,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand it  to  signify  that  necessary  successiou  which  deter- 
mines the  existence  of  new  forms.  Just  as  the  formation  of 
chalk  is  not  the  indifferent  product  of  any  combination  of 
its  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  calcium,  but  is  the  product 
of  only  one  series  of  combinations,  an  evolution  through 
necessary  successions,  the  carbon  uniting  with  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  this  combining  with  the  oxide  of 
calcium  to  form  chalk,  so  likewise  the  formation  of  a 
muscle,  a  bone,  a  limb,  or  a  joint  has  its  successive  stages, 
each  of  which  is  necessary,  none  of  which  can  be  trans- 
posed. The  formation  of  bone  is  peculiarly  instructive, 
because  the  lai^  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  in  its 
substance,  and  seemingly  deposited  in  the  oiganic  tissue, 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  almost  an  acci- 
dental formation,  which  might  take  place  anywhere ;  yet 

*  Wolff,  TheorU  der  OmertUim,  1704,  {  07.  The  retder  will  find 
ftbondant  and  Talnable  corroboration  of  this  biological  principle  in  Sre 
Jakxs  Paoet'8  Xeefiifw  en  Stirgieal  PtUhology, 

t  yo2f  Babs,  SOMiograpkii^  ISSS,  p.  S19. 
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although  what  is  called  oonnectiye  tissue  will  ossify  under 
certain  conditions,  true  bone  is  the  product  of  a  very  po* 
culiar  modification,  which  ahnost  always  needs  to  be  prch 
ceded  by  cartilage.  That  the  formation  of  bone  has  its 
special  histoiy  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  last 
to  appear  in  the  animal  series,  many  highly  oiganized 
fishes  being  without  it,  and  all  the  other  systems  appear- 
ing before  it  in  the  development  of  the  embryo.  Thus 
although  the  mother's  blood  furnishes  all  the  requisite 
material,  the  foetus  is  incapable  of  assimilating  this  ma* 
terial  and  of  forming  bone,  until  its  own  development  has 
reached  a  certain  stage.  Moreover,  when  ossification  does 
hepn,  it  generally  begins  in  the  skull  (in  man  in  the  clav- 
icle) ;  and  the  only  approach  to  an  internal  skeleton  in 
the  Invertebrates  is  the  so-called  skull  of  the  Cephalo- 
poda. Not  only  is  bone  a  late  development,  but  cartilage 
is  also ;  and  although  it  is  an  error  to  maintain  that  the 
Invertebrates  are  wholly  destitute  of  cartilage,  its  occa- 
sional presence  having  been  fully  proved  by  ClaparMe 
and  Gegenbaur,  the  rarity  of  its  presence  is  very  signifi- 
cant The  animals  which  can  form  shells  of  chalk  and 
chitine  are  yet  incapable  of  forming  even  an  approach 
to  bone. 

108.  Epigenesis  depends  on  the  laws  of  succession^ 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  laws  of  crystallization,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  essential  difierences  between  a  crystal 
and  an  organism,  the  latter  retaining  its  individualify 
through  an  incessant  molecular  change,  the  former  only 
by  the  exclusion  of  all  change.  When  a  crystalline  solu- 
tion takes  shape,  it  will  always  take  a  definite  shape, 
which  represents  what  may  be  called  the  direction  of  its 
forces,  the  polarity  of  its  constituent  molecules.  In 
like  manner,  when  an  organic  plasmode  takes  shape — 
crystallizes,  so  to  speak  —  it  always  assumes  a  specific 
shape  dependent  on  the  polarity  of  its  molecules.    Crys- 
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tallographers  have  determined  the  several  forms  possible 
to  crystals ;  histologists  have  recorded  the  several  forms 
of  Oiganites,  Tissues,  and  Organs.  Owing  to  the  greater 
variety  in  elementary  composition,  there  is  in  organic 
substance  a  more  various  polar  distribution  than  in  crys- 
tals ;  nevertheless,  there  are  sharply  defined  limits  never 
overstepped,  and  these  constitute  what  may  be  called  the 
specific  forms  of  Organites,  Tissues,  Oigans,  Organisms. 
An  epithelial  cell,  for  example,  may  be  ciliated  or  colum- 
nar, a  muscle-fibre  striated  or  non-striated,  a  nerve-fibre 
naked  or  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  but  the  kind  is  always 
sharply  defined.  An  intestinal  tube  may  be  a  uniform 
canal,  or  a  canal  difierentiated  into  several  unlike  com- 
partments, with  several  unlike  glandular  appendages.  A 
spinal  column  may  be  a  uniform  solid  axis,  or  a  highly 
diversified  segmented  axis.  A  limb  may  be  an  arm,  or 
a  leg,  a  wing,  or  a  paddle.  In  every  case  the  anatomist 
recognizes  a  specific  type.  He  assigns  the  uniformities  to 
the  uniformity  of  the  substance  thus  variously  shaped, 
under  a  history  which  has  been  similar ;  the  diversities 
he  assigns  to  the  various  conditions  under  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  growth  have  been  determined.  He  never 
expects  a  muscular  tissue  to  develop  into  a  skeleton,  a 
nervous  tissue  into  a  gland,  an  osseous  tissue  into  a  sen- 
sory organ.  He  never  expects  a  tail  to  become  a  hand  or 
a  foot,  though  he  sees  it  in  monkeys  and  marsupials  serv- 
ing the  offices  of  prehension  and  locomotion.  He  never 
expects  to  find  fingers  ^x)wing  anywhere  except  from 
metacarpal  bones,  or  an  arm  developed  from  a  skull.  The 
well-known  generalization  of  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  that  an 
oigap  is  more  easily  annihilated  than  transposed,  points 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  Epigenesis.  In  the  same 
direction  point  all  the  facts  of  growth.  Out  of  a  formless 
germinal  membrane  we  see  an  immense  variety  of  forms 
evolved ;  and  out  of  a  common  nutritive  fluid  this  variety 
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of  oi^gans  is  sustained,  .repaired,  replaced ;  and  this  not 
indifferently,  not  casually,  but  according  to  rigorous  laws 
of  succession;  that  which  precedes  determining  that 
which  succeeds  as  inevitably  as  youth  precedes  maturity, 
and  maturity  decay.  The  nourishment  of  various  organs 
from  plasmodes  derived  from  a  common  fluid,  each  select- 
ing from  that  fluid  only  those  molecules  that  are  like  its 
own,  rejecting  all  the  rest,  is  very  similar  to  the  formation 
of  various  crystals  in  a  solution  of  different  salts,  each 
salt  separating  from  the  solution  only  those  molecules 
that  are  like  itself.  Beil  long  ago  called  attention  to  this 
analogy.  He  observed  that  if  in  a  solution  of  nitre  and 
sulphate  of  soda  a  crystal  of  nitre  be  dropped,  all  the  dis- 
solved nitre  crystallizes,  the  sulphate  remaining  in  solu- 
tion ;  whereas  on  reversing  the  experiment,  a  crystal  of 
sulphate  of  soda  is  found  to  crystallize  all  the  dissolved 
sulphate,  leaving  the  nitre  undisturbed.  In  like  manner 
muscle  selects  from  the  blood  its  own  materials  which  are 
there  in  solution,  rejecting  those  which  the  nerve  will 
select 

109.  Nay,  so  definite  is  the  course  of  growth,  that  when 
a  limb  or  part  of  a  limb  is  cut  ofl*  from  a  crab  or  salaman- 
der, a  new  limb  or  new  part  is  reproduced  in  the  old  spot^ 
exactly  like  the  one  removed.  Bonnet  startled  the  world 
by  the  announcement  that  the  Nals,  a  worm  common  in 
ponds,  spontaneously  divided  itself  into  two  worms ;  and 
that  when  he  cut  it  into  several  pieces,  each  piece  repro- 
duced head  and  tail,  and  grew  into  a  perfect  worm.  This 
had  been  accepted  by  all  naturalists  without  demur,  until 
Dr.  Williams,  in  his  "Report  on  British  Annelida,  1851,** 
declared  it  to  be  a  fable.  In  1858^  under  the  impulse  of 
Dr.  Williams's  very  emphatic  denial,  I  repeated  experi- 
ments similar  to  those  of  Bonnet,  with  similar  results.  I 
cut  two  worms  in  half,  and  threw  away  the  head-bearing 
segments,  placing  the  others  in  two  separate  vessels,  with 
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nothing  but  water  and  a  little  mud,  which  was  first  care- 
fully inspected  to  see  that  no  worm  lay  concealed  therein. 
In  a  few  days  the  heads  were  completely  reformed,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  watching  them  during  their  recon- 
struction. When  the  worms  were  quite  perfect,  I  again 
cut  away  their  heads,  and  again  saw  these  reformed.  This 
was  repeated,  till  I  had  seen  four  heads  reproduced ;  after 
which  the  worms  succumbed. 

110.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  does  the  nu- 
tritive  fluid  furnish  only  material  which  is  formed  into  a 
part  like  the  old  one,  instead  of  reproducing  another  part^ 
or  one  having  a  somewhat  diflerent  structure  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  the  key  to  the  chief  problem  of 
organic  life.  That  a  limb  in  situ  should  replace  its  mo- 
lecular waste  by  molecules  derived  from  the  blood,  seems 
intelligible  enough  (because  we  are  familiar  with  it),  and 
may  be  likened  to  the  formation  of  crystals  in  a  solution ; 
but  how  is  it  that  the  limb  which  is  not  in  existence  can 
assimilate  materials  from  the  blood  ?  How  is  it  that  the 
blood,  which  elsewhere  in  the  organism  will  form  other 
parts,  here  will  only  form  this  particular  part  7  There  is, 
probably,  no  one  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  these 
subjects  who  has  not  paused  to  consider  this  mystery. 
The  most  accredited  answer  at  present  before  the  world  is 
one  so  metaphysiological  that  I  should  pass  it  by,  were 
it  not  intimately  allied  with  that  conception  of  Species, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  root  out  It 
is  this: 

111.  The  oiganism  is  determined  by  its  Type,  or,  as 
the  Germans  say,  its  Idea.  All  its  parts  take  shape 
according  to  this  ruling  plan;  consequently,  when  any 
part  is  removed,  it  is  reproduced  according  to  the  Idea  of 
the  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part  Milne  Edwards,  in 
a.  very  interesting  and  suggestive  work,  concludes  his  sur- 
vey of  organic  phenomena  in  these  words :  **  Dans  Tor- 
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ganisme  tout  semble  calculi  en  vue  d'un  rdsoltat  diiter- 
mini,  et  rharmonie  des  parties  ne  r^ulte  pas  de  rinfluence 
qu'elles  peuvent  exercer  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  mais  de 
leur  co-ordination  sous  I'empire  d'une  puissance  commune^ 
d'un  plan  pr^uqu,  d'une  force  pr^xistante."*  This  is 
eminently  metaphysiologicaL  It  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  operation  of  immanent  properties,  refuses  to  admit 
that  the  harmony  of  a  complex  structure  results  from  the 
mutual  relations  of  its  parts,  and  seeks  outside  the  organ- 
ism for  some  mysterious  force,  some  plan,  not  otherwise 
specified^  which  regulates  and  shapes  the  parts.  Yon 
Baer^  in  his  great  work,  has  a  section  entitled,  "  The  na- 
ture of  the  animal  determines  its  development";  and  he 
thus  explains  himself:  "Although  every  stage  in  devel- 
opment is  only  made  possible  by  the  pre-existing  condi- 
tion [which  is  another  mode  of  expressing  £pigenesis]> 
nevertheless  the  entire  development  is  ruled  and  guided 
by  the  Nature  of  the  animal  which  is  about  to  be  (von 
der  gesammten  Wesenheit  des  Thieres  welches  werden 
soil),  and  it  is  not  the  momentary  condition  which  alone 
and  absolutely  determines  the  future,  but  more  general 
and  higher  relations." -f  One  must  always  be  slow  in 
rejecting  the  thoughts  of  a  master,  and  feel  sure  that  one 
sees  the  source  of  the  error  before  regarding  it  as  an  error ; 
but  in  the  present  case  I  think  the  positive  biologist  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  assign  Yon  Baer's  error  to  its  metaphys- 
ical origin.  Without  pausing  here  to  accumulate  exam- 
ples both  of  anomalies  and  slighter  deviations  which  are 
demonstrably  due  to  the  "  momentary  conditions "  that 
preceded  them,  let  us  simply  note  the  logical  inconsist- 
ency of  a  position  which,  while  assuming  that  every  «epa- 
rate  stage  in  development  is  the  necessary  sequence  of  its 
predecesisor,  declares  the  whole  of  the  stages  independent 

*  HiLKX  Edwards,  Inlro.  k  la  ZocHogit  OMrale,  176. 
t  Yon  Baxb,  Ueber  SntwiekelungtgetcMehU^  I.  147. 
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of  such  relations !  Such  a  position  is  indeed  reconcilable 
on  the  assumption  that  animal  forms  are  moulded  "  like 
day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter."  But  this  is  a  theologi- 
cal dogmay  which  leads  to  very  preposterous  and  impious 
conclusions ;  and  whetlier  it  leads  to  these  conclusions  or 
to  others,  positive  Biology  declines  theological  explana- 
tions altogether.  Yon  Baer,  although  he  held  the  doctrine 
of  Epigenesis,  coupled  it,  as  many  others  have  done,  with 
metaphysical  doctrines  to  which  it  is  radicaUy  opposed. 
He  believed  in  Types  as  realities ;  he  was  therefore  con- 
sistent in  saying,  "  It  is  not  the  Matter  and  its  arrange- 
ments which  determine  the  product,  but  the  nature  of  the 
parent  form  —  the  Idea,  according  to  the  new  school'* 
How  are  we  to  understand  this  Idea  7  If  it  mean  an 
independent  Entity,  an  agency  external  to  the  organism, 
we  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  existence.  If  it  mean  only 
au  a  posteriori  abstraction  expressing  the  totality  of  the 
conditions,  then,  indeed,  we  acknowledge  that  it  deter- 
mines the  animal  form ;  but  this  is  only  an  abbreviated 
way  of  expressing  the  law  of  Evolution,  by  which  each 
stage  determines  its  successor.  The  T)rpe  does  not  dam- 
inaU  the  conditions,  it  emerges  from  them ;  the  animal 
organism  is  not  cast  in  a  mould,  but  the  imaginary  mould 
is  the  form  which  the  polarities  of  the  oiganic  substance 
assume.  It  would  seem  very  absurd  to  suppose  that  crys- 
tals assumed  their  definite  shapes  (when  the  liquid  which 
held  their  molecules  in  solution  is  evaporated)  under  the 
determining  impulse  of  phantom-crjrstals,  or  Ideas ;  yet 
it  has  not  been  thought  absurd  to  assume  phantom  forms 
of  oiganisms. 

112.  The  conception  of  Tjrpe  as  a  determining  influ- 
ence arises  from  that  fallacy  of  taking  a  resultant  for  a 
principle,  which  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  Like  many  others  of  its  class  it 
exhibits  an  interesting  evolution  fit)m  the  crude  meta- 
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physical  to  the  subtle  metaphysical  point  of  view^  which 
at  last  insensibly  blends  into  the  positive  point  of  view. 
At  fiist  the  Type  or  Idea  was  r^;arded  as  an  objective 
reality^  external  to  the  oiganisni  it  was  supposed  to  rule. 
Then  this  notion  was  replaced  by  an  approach  to  the 
more  rational  interpretation,  the  idea  was  made  an  inter- 
nal not  an  external  force,  and  was  incorporated  with  the 
material  elements  of  the  organism,  which  were  said  to 
"endeavor"  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  Type. 
Thus  Treviranus  declares  that  the  seed  "dreams  of  the 
fatore  flower**;  and  "Henle,  when  he  affirms  that  hair 
and  nails  grow  in  virtue  of  the  Idea,  is  forced  to  add  that 
the  parts  endeavor  to  arrange  themselves  according  to 
this  Idea."  *  Even  Lotze,  who  has  ai^ed  so  victoriously 
against  the  vitalists,  and  has  made  it  clear  that  an  organ- 
ism is  a  vital  mechanism,  cannot  relinquish  this  con- 
ception of  legislative  Ideas,  though  he  significantly  adds, 
"  these  have  no  power  in  themselves,  but  only  in  as  iar 
as  they  are  grounded  in  mechanical  conditions."  Why 
then  superfluously  add  them  to  the  conditions  ?  If  every 
part  of  a  watch,  in  virtue  of  the  properties  inherent  in 
its  substance,  and  of  the  mutual  reactions  of  these  and 
other  parts,  has  a  mechanical  value,  and  if  the  sum  of 
all  these  parts  is  the  time-indicating  mechanism,  do  we 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  watch,  and  our  means  of 
repairing  or  improving  it,  by  assuming  that  the  parts 
have  over  and  above  their  physical  properties  the  meta- 
physical "tendency"  or  "desire"  to  arrange  themselves 
into  this  specific  form  ?  When  we  see  that  an  organism 
is  constructed  of  various  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
properties  inalienable  from  its  structure,  and  its  uses 
dependent  on  its  relation  to  other  parts,  do  we  gain  any 
lai^^  insight  by  crediting  these  parts  with  desires  or 

*  LoTZB,  art  LAnuikrofl^  in  Waqwft  HandwMerbuch  tUr  PhytioU' 
pic,  pi  XXTI. 
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^dieams"  of  a  fatare  reBult  which  their  union  will 
effect  ?  That  which  is  true  in  this  conception  of  legia- 
lative  Ideas  is  that  when  the  parts  come  together  there 
is  mutual  reaction^  and  the  resultant  of  the  whole  is 
something  very  imlike  the  mere  addition  of  the  items, 
just  as  water  is  veiy  unlike  oxygen  or  hydrogen;  far- 
ther, the  connexus  of  the  whole  impresses  a  peculiar 
direction  on  the  development  of  the  parts,  and  the  law 
of  Epigenesis  necessitates  a  serial  development,  which 
may  easily  be  interpreted  as  due  to  a  preordained 
plan. 

113.  In  a  word,  this  conception  of  I^pe  only  adds  a 
new  name  to  the  old  difficulty,  adding  mist  to  darkness. 
The  law  of  Epigenesis,  which  is  simply  the  expression  of 
the  material  process  determined  by  the  polarity  of  mole- 
Dides,  explains  as  much  of  the  phenomena  as  is  explica- 
ble. A  lost  limb  is  replaced  by  the  very  processes,  and 
through  the  same  progressive  stages  as  those  which  origi- 
nally produced  it  We  have  a  demonstration  of  its  not 
being  reformed  according  to  any  Idea  or  Type  which 
exists  apart  from  the  immanent  properties  of  the  oiganic 
molecules,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  reformed  at  once,  but 
by  gradual  evolution ;  the  mass  of  cells  at  the  stump  are 
cells  of  embryonic  character,  cells  such  as  those  which 
originally  "crystallized"  into  muscles,  nerves,  vessels, 
and  integument,  and  each  cell  passes  through  all  its  or- 
dinary stages  of  development  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  so  intimately  dependent  is  the  result  on  the  deter- 
mining conditions,  that  any  external  influence  which 
disturbs  the  normal  course  of  development  will  either 
produce  an  anomaly,  or  fhistrate  the  formation  of  a  new 
limb  altogether.  One  of  my  tritons  bit  off  the  leg  of  his 
female ;  *  the  1^  which  replaced  it  was  much  malformed, 

^  1  had  kepi  these  tritont  four  yetrs  in  Uie  hope  thut  they  would 
breed ;  bat  in  ipite  of  their  being  mlgeeted  to  giett  Tarietiei  of  trett- 
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and  curled  over  the  back  so  as  to  be  useless ;  was  this 
accordiDg  to  the  Idea?  I  cat  it  off,  and  examined  it; 
all  the  bones  were  present,  but  the  humerus  was  twisted, 
and  of  small  size.  In  a  few  weeks  a  new  leg  was  de- 
vebped,  and  this  leg  was  normal  If  the  Idea,  as  a  rul- 
ing power,  determined  the  growth  of  this  third  leg,  what 
determined  the  second,  which  was  malformed  7  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  in  normal  growth  the  Idea  prevails,  in 
abnormal  the  conditions  7  Tliat  it  is  the  polarity  of  the 
molecules  which  at  each  moment  determines  the  group 
those  molecules  will  assume,  is  well  seen  in  the  experi- 
ment of  Lavalle  mentioned  by  Bronn  *  He  showed  that 
if  when  an  octohedral  crystal  is  forming,  an  angle  be  cut 
away,  so  as  to  produce  an  artificial  surface,  a  similar 
surface  is  produced  spontaneously  on  the  corresponding 
angle,  whereas  all  the  other  angles  are  sharply  defined. 
"Valentin,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "injured  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity of  an  embryo,  and  three  days  afterwards  it  pro- 
duced rudiments  of  a  double  pelvis,  and  of  double  hind 
limbs.  Hunter  and  others  have  observed  lizards  with 
their  tails  reproduced  and  doubled.  When  Bonnet  di- 
vided longitudinally  the  foot  of  the  salamander,  several 
additional  digits  were  occasionally  formed.**  f  Where  is 
the  evidence  of  the  Idea  in  these  cases  ? 

ment — for  montlu  weU  supplied  with  food,  and  for  monthB  reduced 
•Imort  to  starvation — they  never  showed  the  slightest  tendency  to 
breed ;  another  among  the  many  illustrations  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  generatlTe  system  is  affected  even  in  very  hardy  and  not  very  ini- 
fkressionable  animals.  CLAt^ARfeDS  observed  the  still  more  surpi-ising 
hat  that  the  Neriiina  fiuviaUlu  (a  river  snail)  not  only  wiU  not  lay 
^ggi,  but  wiU  not  even  feed  in  captivity.  He  attributes  it  to  the  still- 
ttMt  of  the  water  in  the  aquarium,  so  unlike  that  of  the  running  streams 
in  which  the  mollusc  lives.    See  MiUUr'i  Atthiv,  1867. 

*  Brokn,  Morphologi9chs  Siudien  fider  die  OeBtaliung-GesUze^  1858. 
Compare  the  note  on  1 11. 

t  Dakwtk,  On  DomeiUccUion,  II.  840.  In  the  Annale$  dea  ScUtkcu, 
1802,  pi  858,  M.  Malm  describes  a  fish  in  his  collection,  the  tail  of  which 
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114  I  repeat,  the  reproduction  of  lost  limbs  is  due  to 
a  process  which  is  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  as 
that  which  originally  produced  them ;  the  genesis  of  one 
group  of  ceUs  is  the  necessary  condition  for  the  genesis 
of  its  successor,  nor  can  this  order  be  transposed.  But  — 
and  the  point  is  very  important  —  it  is  not  every  pari 
that  can  be  reproduced,  nor  is  it  every  animal  that  has 
reproductive  powers.  The  worm,  or  the  mollusc,  seems 
capable  of  reproducing  every  part ;  the  crab  will  repro- 
duce its  claws,  but  not  its  head  or  tail ;  the  perfect  insect 
of  the  higher  orders  will  reproduce  no  part  (indeed  the 
amputation  of  its  antenn®  only  is  fatal),  the  salamander 
will  reproduce  its  1^,  the  frog  not  In  human  beings  a 
muscle  is  said  never  to  be  reproduced ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  the  rare  examples  of  supplementary  fingers  and  toes, 
which  have  been  known  to  grow  again  after  amputation. 
The  explanation  of  this  difference  in  the  reproductive 
powers  of  different  animals  is  usually  assigned  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  tlieir  organisms  retain  the  embryonic  con- 
dition ;  and  this  explanation  is  made  plausible  by  the  fact 
that  the  animals  which  when  adult  have  no  power  of 
replacing  lost  limbs  have  the  power  when  in  the  larval 
state.  But  although  this  may  in  some  cases  be  the  true 
explanation,  there  are  many  in  which  it  fails,  as  will  be 
acknowledged  after  a  survey  of  the  extremely  various 
organisms  at  widely  different  parts  of  the  animal  series 
which  possess  the  reproductive  power.  Even  Anjirial^  in 
the  same  class,  and  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  dif- 
fer in  this  respect  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  fact  that  all  my  ex;>eriments  on  marine  annelids 
failed  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  power  of  reproducing 
lost  segments  ;  because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  they  live.    But  it  is 

• 

had  been  broken,  and  the  bone  which  grew  ont  at  the  ii^'artd  spot  had 
formed  a  aecond  taU  with  terminal  fin. 
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significant  that,  among  the  hundreds  which  have  passed 
under  my  ohservation,  not  one  should  have  been  found 
with  a  head-s^ment  in  the  process  of  development,  re- 
placing one  that  had  been  destroyed ;  and  this  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  great  tenacity  of  life  which  the 
mutilated  segments  manifest  Quatrefages  had  observed 
portions  of  a  worm,  after  gangrene  bad  destroyed  its  head 
and  several  segments,  move  about  in  the  water  and  avoid 
the  light  1* 

115.  A  final  argument  to  show  that  the  reproduction 
is  not  determined  by  any  ruling  Idea,  but  by  the  oiganic 
conditions  and  the  necessary  stages  of  evolution,  is  seen 
in  the  reappearance  of  a  tumor  or  cancer  after  it  has  been 
removed.  We  find  the  new  tissue  appear  with  all  the 
characters  of  the  normal  tissue  of  the  gland,  then  rapidly 
assume  one  by  one  the  characters  of  the  diseased  tissue 
which  had  been  removed;  and  there  as  on  is,  that  the  regen- 
eration of  the  tissue  is  accompanied  by  the  same  abnormal 
conditions  which  formerly  gave  rise  to  the  tumor :  the 
directions  of  "  crystallization  "  are  similar  because  the  con- 
ditions are  similar.  In  every  case  of  growth  or  regrowth 
the  conditions  being  the  same,  the  result  must  be  the  same. 

*  In  the  memoir  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  (he  Nematoids,  hy 
Dr.  Charlton  Basttan,  i^hich  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  TVansao- 
tions  for  1866,  we  read  that  even  these  lowly  organized  worms  have  little 
{tower  of  repair.  Speaking  of  the  *'  paste  eels  '*  (AmpiilulidcB),  he  says, 
"  I  may  state  at  the  reaalt  of  many  experiments  with  these  that  the 
power  they  possess  of  repairing  injuries  seems  very  low.  I  have  cut  off 
portions  of  the  posterior  extremity,  and  though  I  watched  the  animal 
for  daya  after,  could  never  recognize  any  attempt  at  re|iair.*'  Perhaps, 
however,  the  season  may  have  some  influence ;  and  Dr.  Williams's 
denial  respecting  the  Nais  may  he  thus  explained.  [What  is  said  ahove 
was  written  in  1868,  and  pnbUshed  in  the  June  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
lUvigw.  In  the  August  of  that  year  the  question  of  reproduction  of  lost 
limhs  was  treated  by  Prof.  Bouxnoif  bk  )^  Addrm  to  OU  BrUiik  MM' 
col  AmoeiaiUm,  in  which  he  showed  oogsat  eridsnes  Ibr  lbs  ooBsliMlott 
that  the  reproduetioii  of  limbs  only  exfsls  In  ulailB  ftW* 
respitatioii,  sad  oonssqiMntlj  sloir  Tilal 
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116.  It  seems  a  truism  to  insist  that  similarity  in  the 
results  must  be  due  to  similarity  in  the  conditions ;  yet 
it  IB  one  which  many  theorists  disregard ;  and  especially 
do  we  need  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  arguing  about  Spe- 
ciea  I  will  here  only  touch  on  the  suggestive  topic  of 
the  analogies  observed  not  simply  among  animals  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  scale,  but  also  between  animals  and 
plants  where  the  idea  of  a  direct  kinship  is  out  of  the 
question. 

My  veiy  imperfect  zoological  knowledge  wfll  not  allow 
me  to  adduce  a  long  array  of  instances,  but  such  an  array 
wiU  assuredly  occur  to  every  well-stored  mind.  It  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  many  analogies  of  Function,  more 
especially  in  the  reproductive  processes  —  to  the  exist- 
ence of  burrowers,  waders,  flyers,  swimmers  in  various 
classes  —  to  the  existence  of  predatory  mammals,  preda- 
tory birds,  predatory  reptiles,  predatory  insects  by  the  side 
of  herbivorous  congeners,  —  to  the  nest-building  and 
incubating  fishes ;  and  in  the  matter  of  Structure  the 
analogies  are  even  more  illustrative  when  we  consider 
the  widely  diffused  spicula,  setae,  spines,  hooks,  tentacles, 
beaks,  feathery  forms,  nettling-organs,  poison-sacs,  lumi- 
nous organs,  etc. ;  because  these  have  the  obvious  impress 
of  being  due  to  a  community  of  substance  under  similar 
conditions  rather  than  to  a  community  of  kinship.  The 
beak  of  the  tadpole,  the  cephalopod,  the  male  salmon,  and 
the  bird,  are  no  doubt  in  many  respects  unlike ;  but  there 
is  a  significant  likeness  among  them,  which  constitutes  a 
true  analogy.  I  think  there  is  such  an  analogy  between 
the  air-bladder  of  fishes  and  the  tracheal  rudiment  which 
is  found  in  the  gnat-larva  {Corethra  plumicamis).^    Very 

*  ThU  beautiful  and  transpareDt  larra  reminds  one  in  many  iwpeets 
of  the  Pike  aa  it  poiaes  itaelf  in  the  water  awaiting  ita  prey.  It  ia  en- 
abled to  do  ao  without  the  alightest  exertion  by  the  air-bladdeia  which 
it  poweteei  in  the  two  kidney-ahaped  mdimenta  of  trachea,  and  which 
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remarkable  also  is  the  resemblance  of  the  aviciUarium, 
or  "  bird's-head  process,"  on  the  polyzoon  known  popu- 
larly as  the  Corkscrew  Coralline  {Bugvia  avicularia), 
which  presents  us  in  miniature  with  a  vulture*s  head  — 
two  mandibles,  one  fixed,  the  other  moved  by  muscles 
visible  within  the  head.  No  one  can  watch  this  organ 
snapping  incessantly,  without  being  reminded  of  a '  vul- 
tore,  yet  no  one  would  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
resemblance  has  anything  to  do  with  kinship. 

117.  Such  cases  are  commonly  robbed  of  their  due 
significance  by  being  dismissed  as  coincidences.  But 
what  determines  the  coincidence  ?  If  we  assume,  as  we 
are  justified  in  assuming,  that  the  possible  directions  of 
Organic  Combination,  and  the  resultant  forms,  are  lim- 
ited, there  must  inevitably  occur  such  coincident  lines : 
the  hooks  on  a  Climbing  Plant  will  resemble  the  hooks 
on  a  Crustacean  or  the  claws  of  a  Bird,  as  the  one  form 
in  which  under  similar  external  forces  the  more  solid  but 
not  massive  portions  of  the  integument  tend  to  develop. 
I  am  too  ill  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  plants  to  say 
how  the  hooks  so  common  among  them  arise ;  but  from 
examination  of  the  Blackberry,  and  comparison  of  its 
thorns  with  the  hooks  and  spines  of  the  Crustacea,  I  am 
led  to  infer  that  in  each  case  the  mode  of  development 
is  identical  —  namely,  the  secretion  of  chitine  from  the 
cellular  matrix  of  the  integument. 

in  the  gnat  become  developed  into  the  respiratory  apparatus.  The 
rciemblanre  to  the  air-bladder  of  fishes  is  not  simply  that  it  serves  a 
nimilar  purpose  of  lUiUining  the  body  in  the  water,  it  is  in  both 
cases  a  rudiment  of  the  respiratory  apparetas,  which  in  the  fish  never 
becomes  developed.  Weism ANN  calls  attention  to  an  organ  in  the  larva 
of  certain  insects  (the  Culieida\  which  have  what  he  calls  a  tracheal 
gill,  which  gill  has  this  striking  analogy  with  the  fish-gill  that  it  sepa- 
nXth  the  air  from  the  water,  and  not,  as  a  trachea,  direct  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 5v>e  his  remarkable  memoir  Die  naehtmhryonaU  Enlioickdung 
'^^  iiuKidaa,  in  Siebold  und  KUliker's  Z^.iUchri/l,  1864,  p.  223. 
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Another  mode  of  evading  the  real  significance  of  anch 
leaemblancea  is  to  call  them  analogies,  not  homologies. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  having  two  such  terms,  but  we 
ought  to  be  very  clear  as  to  their  meaning  and  their  point 
of  separation.  Analogy  is  used  to  designate  similarity  in 
Function  with  dissimilarity  in  Structure.  The  wing  oi 
an  insect^  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the  wing  of  a  bat  are 
called  analogous,  but  not  homologous,  because  their  apa- 
tomical  structure  is  different :  they  are  not  constructed 
out  of  similar  anatomical  part&  The  fore-1^  of  a  mam- 
mal, the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  the  paddle  of  a  whale,  are 
called  homologous,  because  in  spite  of  their  diverse  uses 
they  are  constructed  out  of  corresponding  anatomical 
parts.  To  the  anatomist  such  distinctions  are  eminently 
serviceable.  But  they  have  led  to  some  misconceptions, 
because  they  are  connected  with  a  profound  misconcep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  Function  and  Organ.  Em- 
bryology teaches  that  the  wing  of  the  bird  and  the  paddle 
of  the  whale  are  developed  out  of  corresponding  parts, 
and  that  these  are  not  like  the  parts  from  which  the  wing 
of  an  insect  or  the  flying-fish  will  be  developed ;  never- 
theless, the  most  cursory  inspection  reveals  that  the  wing 
of  a  bird  and  the  paddle  of  a  whale  are  very  unlike  in 
structure  no  less  tlian  in  function,  and  that  their  diversi- 
ties in  function  correspond  with  tlieir  diversities  in  struc- 
ture ;  whereas  the  wing  of  the  insect,  of  the  bird,  and  of 
the  bat,  are  in  certain  characters  very  similar,  and  corre- 
spondingly there  are  similarities  in  their  function.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  the  resemblance  in  function  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  resemblance  in  anatomical  struc- 
ture ;  only  in  loose  ordinary  speech  can  the  flight  of  an 
insect,  a  bird,  or  a  bat  be  said  to  be  "  the  same  " :  it  is  dif- 
ferent in  each  —  the  weight  to  be  moved,  the  rapidity  of 
the  movement,  the  precision  of  the  movements,  and  their 
endurance,  all  differ. 
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KATUEAL  SELECTION  AND  ORGANIC  AFRNITr. 

118.   It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  Evolution  without 
notice  of  that  loininoas  hypothesis  by  which  Mr. 
Darwin  has  revolutionized  Zoology.    There  are  two  points 
needful  to  be  clearly  apprehended  before  the  question  is 
entered  upon.    The  first  point  relates  to  the  lax  use  of 
the  phrase  "conditions^**  sometimes  more  instructively 
replaced  by  "  conditions  of  existence."    Inasmuch  as  Life 
is  only  possible  under  definite  relations  of  the  organism 
and  its  medium,  the  "conditions  of  existence"  will  be 
those  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  changes,  which 
in  the  organism,  and  out  of  it,  co-operate  to  produce  the 
result    There  are  myriads  of  changes  in  the  external 
medium  which  have  no  corresponding  changes  in  the 
organism,  not  being  in  any  direct  relation  to  it  (see  §  64). 
These,  not  being  co-operant  conditions,  must  be  left  out 
of  the  account ;  they  are  not  conditions  of  existence  for 
the  oi-ganism,  and  therefore  the  organism  does  not  vary 
with  their  variations.     On  the  other  hand,  what  seem 
very  slight  changes  in  the  medium  are  often  responded  to 
by  important  changes  in  the  vital  chemistry,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  structure  of  the  organism.     Now  the 
nature  of  the  organism  at  the  time  being,  that  is  to  say, 
its  structure  and  the  physico-chemical  state  of  its  tissues 
and  plasmodes,  is  the  main  condition  of  this  response; 
the  same  external  agent  will  be  powerful,  or  powerless, 
over  slightly  difiPerent  oiganisms,  or  over  the  same  oi^n- 
ism  at  different  times.    Usually,  and  for  convenience, 
when  biologists  speak  of  conditions,  they  only  refer  to 
external  changes.    This  usage  has  been  the  source  of  no 
little  confusion  in  discussing  the  Development  Hypoth- 
esis.   Mr.  Darwin,  however,  while  following  the  estab- 
lished usage,  is  careful  in  several  places  to  declare  that 
of  the  two  factors  in  Variation  —  the  nature  of  the  organ- 
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ism  and  the  natare  of  the  conditions — the  former  is  bjr 
far  the  more  important 

118  a.  A  still  greater  modification  of  terms  must  now 
be  made.  Instead  of  confining  the  ''straggle  for  exist- 
ence"  to  the  competition  of  rivals  and  the  antagonism 
of  foes,  we  most  extend  it  to  the  competition  and  an- 
tagonism of  tissues  and  organs.  The  existence  of  an 
organism  is  not  only  dependent  on  the  external  existenoe 
of  others,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a  struggle ;  but  also  on 
the  internal  conditions  which  co-operate  in  the  formatioB 
of  its  structure,  this  structure  being  the  outcome  of  a 
struggle  The  organism  is  this  particular  organism,  dif- 
fering from  others,  because  of  the  particular  conditions 
which  have  co-operated.  The  primary  and  fundamental 
struggle  must  be  that  of  the  organic  forces  at  work  in 
creating  a  structure  capable  of  pushing  its  way  amid 
external  forces.  The  organism  must  find  a  footing  in  the 
world,  before  it  can  compete  with  rivals,  and  defend 
itself  against  foes.  Owing  to  the  power  of  reproduction^ 
every  organism  has  a  potential  indefiniteness  of  multi- 
plication ;  that  potential  indefiniteness  is,  however,  in 
reality  restricted  by  the  supply  of  food,  and  by  the  com- 
petition of  rivals  for  that  supply.  The  multij^cation 
of  any  one  species  is  thus  kept  down  by  the  presence  of 
rivals  and  foes :  a  balance  is  reached,  which  permits  of 
the  restricted  quantities  of  various  species.  This  balance 
is  the  result  of  a  struggle 

Now  let  me  call  attention  to  a  similar  process  in  the 
formation  of  the  organism  itself.  Every  organite,  and 
every  tissue,  has  a  potential  growth  of  indefinite  extent^ 
but  its  real  growth  is  rigorously  limited  by  the  compe- 
tition and  antagonism  of  the  others,  each  of  which  has 
its  potential  indefiniteness,  and  its  real  limits.  Some- 
thing, in  the  food  assimilated,  slightly  alters  the  part 
which  assimilates  it    This  change  may  be  the  origiu  of 
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other  changes  in  the  part  itself,  or  in  neighboring  pait^. 
stimulating  or  arresting  the  vital  processes.  A  modifioiii- 
tion  of  structure  resulta  Or  there  may  be  no  new  sub- 
stance assimilate,  but  external  forces  may  call  a  part 
into  increased  activity  —  which  means  increased  waste 
and  repair;  and  this  increase  here  is  the  cause  of  a 
corresponding  decrease  somewhere  else.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  change,  it  finds  its  place  amid  a  complex 
of  changes,  and  its  results  are  compounded  with  theirs. 
When  organites  and  tissues  are  said  to  have  a  potential 
indefiniteness  of  growth,  there  is  assumed  a  potential 
indefiniteness  in  the  pabulum  supplied :  if  the  pabulum 
were  supplied,  and  if  there  were  no  antagonism  thwart- 
ing its  assimilation,  growth  would  of  course  continue 
without  pause,  or  end ;  but  in  reality  this  cannot  be  so. 
For,  take  the  blood  as  the  vehicle  of  the  pabulum  —  not 
only  is  its  quantity  limited,  and  partly  limited  by  the 
very  action  of  the  tissues  it  feeds,  but  even  in  any  given 
quantity  there  is  a  limit  to  its  composition  —  it  will  only 
take  up  a  limited  quantity  of  salts,  iron,  albumen,  eto. ; 
no  matter  how  abundant  these  may  be  in  the  food.  So 
again  with  the  plasmodes  of  the  various  tissues — they 
have  each  their  definite  capckcities  of  assimilation.  What 
has  already  been  stated  respecting  chemical  affinity  (§  20) 
is  equally  applicable  to  organic  affinity ;  as  the  presence 
of  fused  iron  in  the  crucible  partially  obstructs  the  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  lead,  so  the  presence  of  connec- 
tive tissue  partially  obstructs  the  combination  of  muscle 
protoplasm  with  its  pabulum. 

118  6.  Owing  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  blood  and 
plasmode,  of  tissues  on  tissues,  and  organs  on  organs, 
and  their  mutual  limitations,  the  growth  of  each  oigan- 
ism  has  a  limit,  and  the  growth  of  each  organ  has  a  limit 
Beyond  this  limit,  no  extra  supply  of  food  will  increase 
the  size  of  the  organism;  no  increase  of  activity  will 
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increase  the  organ.  ''Man  cannot  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature.'*  The  blacksmith's  arm  will  not  grow  larger  by 
twenty  years  of  daUy  exercise,  after  it  has  once  attained 
a  certain  sua  Increase  of  activity  caused  it  to  enlarge 
up  to  this  limit ;  but  no  increase  of  activity  will  cause  it 
to  pass  this  limit  Why  ?  Because  here  a  balance  of  the 
co-operating  formative  forces  has  been  reached.  Larger 
muscles,  or  more  muscle-fibres,  demand  arteries  of  larger 
calibre,  and  these  a  heart  of  larger  size ;  with  the  increase 
of  muscle  would  come  increase  of  connective  tissue ;  and 
this  tissue  would  not  only  compete  with  the  muscle  for 
pabulum,  but  by  mechanical  pressure  would  diminish  the 
flow  of  that  pabulum.  And  why  would  connective  tissue 
increase  ?  Because,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  forma- 
tive association  between  the  two,  so  that  owing  to  a  law, 
not  yet  understood,  the  one  always  accompanies  the 
other ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  a  functional  as- 
sociation between  the  two,  a  muscle-fibre  being  tnopera- 
iwe  unless  it  be  attached  to  a  tendon,  or  connective 
tissue;  it  will  contract  out  of  the  body  although  sepa- 
rated from  its  tendon  or  other  attachment;  but  in  the 
body  its  contraction  would  be  useless  without  this  attach- 
ment We  must  bear  in  mind  that  muscle-fibres  are 
very  much  shorter  than  ordinary  muscles ;  according  to 
the  measurements  of  W.  Krause  they  never  exceed  4  em 
in  length,  and  usually  range  between  2  and  3  cm;  their 
fine  points  being  fixed  to  the  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
as  the  whole  muscle  is  fixed  to  its  tendon.  The  function 
of  the  muscle  is  thus  dependent  on  a  due  balance  of  its 
component  tissues ;  if  that  balance  is  disturbed  the  func- 
tion is  disturbed.  Should,  from  any  cause,  an  excess  of 
musde-fibre  arise,  the  balance  would  be  disturbed ;  should 
an  encroachment  of  connective  tissue,  or  of  fat^  take 
place,  there  would  be  also  a  defect  of  function. 

Here  we  have  the  co-operation  and  limitation  of  the 
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tiasaes  iUastrated ;  let  as  extend  our  glance,  and  we  shall 
see  how  the  co-operation  and  limitation  of  the  organs 
come  into  play,  so  that  the  resulting  function  depends  on 
the  balance  of  their  forces.  The  contractile  power  of 
each  individual  muscle  is  always  limited  by  the  resistance 
of  antagonists,  which  prevent  the  muscle  being  contracted 
more  than  about  a  third  of  its  possible  extent,  i  a  possi- 
ble when  there  are  no  resistances  to  be  overcoma  Not 
only  the  increasing  tension  of  antagonist  muscles,  but  the 
resistance  of  tendons,  bones,  and  softer  parts  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Thus,  the  increase  of  the  black- 
smith's muscular  power  would  involve  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  all  the  tissues  of  the  arm  ;  but  such  an  increase 
would  involve  a  reconstruction  of  his  whole  organism. 

Whenever  there  is  an  encroachment  of  one  tissue  on 
another,  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  balance, 
which  readily  passes  into  a  pathological  state.  If  the 
brain  is  overrun  with  connective  tissue,  or  the  heart  with 
fatty  tissue,  we  know  the  consequences.  If  connective 
tissue  is  deficient,  epithelial  runs  to  excess,  no  longer  lim- 
ited by  its  normal  antagonist,  and  pus,  or  cancer,  result 

118  c.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlai-ge  on  this  point 
I  have  adduced  it  to  show  tliat  we  must  extend  our  con- 
ception of  the  struggle  for  existence  beyond  that  of  the 
competition  and  antagonism  of  organisms  —  the  external 
struggle  ;  and  include  under  it  the  competition  and  antag- 
onism of  tissues  and  organs  —  the  internal  struggle.  Va- 
riability is  inherent  in  organic  substances,  as  the  result 
of  their  indefiniteness  of  composition  (§  45h).  This  vari- 
ability is  indefinite,  and  is  rendered  definite  by  the  com- 
petition and  antagonism,  so  that  every  particular  variation 
is  the  resultant  of  a  composition  of  forces.  The  forces  in 
operation  are  the  internal  and  external  conditions  of  ex- 
istence —  L  e.  the  nature  of  the  organism,  and  its  response 
to  the  actions  of  its  medium.     A  change  may  take  place 
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in  the  medium  without  a  conespouding  response  from  the 
organism ;  or  the  change  may  find  a  response  and  the 
organism  become  modified.  Every  modification  is  a  selec- 
tion, determined  by  laws  of  growth ;  it  is  the  resultant 
of  a  struggle  between  what^  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
may  be  called  the  organic  affinities  —  which  represent  iu 
organized  substances  what  chemical  affinities  are  in  the 
anoiganized.  Just  as  an  organism  which  has  been  modi- 
fied and  thereby  gained  a  superiority  over  others,  has  by 
^is  modification  been  seUeUd  for  survival  —  the  selection 
being  only  another  aspect  of  this  modification — so  one 
tissue,  or  one  organ,  which  has  surpassed  another  in  the 
struggle  of  growth,  will  thereby  have  become  selected. 
Natural  Selection,  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  therefore,  is 
simply  the  metaphorical  expression  of  the  fact  that  any 
balance  of  the  forces  which  is  best  adapted  for  survival 
will  survive.  Unless  we  interpret  it  as  a  shorthand  ex- 
pression of  aU  the  internal  and  external  conditions  of 
existence,  it  is  not  acceptable  as  the  origin  of  species. 

118  d.  Mr.  Darwin  has  so  patiently  and  profoundly 
meditated  on  the  whole  subject,  that  we  must  be  very 
slow  in  presuming  him  to  have  overlooked  any  important 
point  I  know  that  he  has  not  altogether  overlooked  this 
which  we  are  now  considering ;  but  he  is  so  preoccupied 
with  the  tracing  out  of  his  splendid  discovery  in  all  its 
bearings,  that  he  has  thrown  the  emphasis  mainly  on  the 
external  struggle,  neglecting  the  internal  struggle ;  and  has 
thus  in  many  passages  employed  language  which  implies 
a  radical  distinction  where  —  as  I  conceive  —  no  such 
distinetion  can  be  recognized.  "Natural  Selection,"  he 
says,  "  depends  on  the  survival  under  various  and  complex 
circumstances  of  the  best-fitted  individuals,  but  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  primary  cause  of  any  modifica- 
tion of  structure."  *     On  this  we  may  remark,  first,  that 

•  Thi  rariati(m  of  AnimaU  amd  PkmU,  18SS,  II.  p.  272. 
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selection  does  not  depend  on  the  survival,  but  ie  that  sur* 
vival;  secondly,  that  the  best-fitted  individual  survives 
because  of  that  modification  of  its  structure  which  has 
given  it  the  superiority ;  therefore  if  the  primary  cause 
of  this  modification  is  not  due  to  selection,  then  selection 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  species.  He  separates  iN'aturai 
Selection  from  aU  the  primary  causes  of  variation,  either 
internal  or  external  —  either  as  results  of  the  laws  of 
growth,  of  the  correlations  of  variation,  of  use  and  disuse, 
etc.,  and  limits  it  to  the  slow  accumulations  of  such  vari- 
ations as  are  profitable  in  the  struggle  with  competitors. 
And  for  his  purpose  this  separation  is  necessary.  But 
biological  philosophy  must,  I  think,  regard  the  distinction 
as  artificial,  referring  only  to  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
the  production  of  speciea  And  for  this  reason:  Selec- 
tion only  comes  into  existence  in  the  modifications  pro- 
duced either  by  external  or  internal  changes;  and  the 
selected  change  cannot  be  developed  further  by  mere 
inheritance,  unless  the  successive  progeny  have  such  a 
disposition  of  the  organic  aflBnities  as  will  repeat  the  pri- 
mary change.  Inherited  superiority  will  not  by  mere 
transmission  become  greater.  The  facts  wliich  are  relied 
on  in  support  of  the  idea  of  "  fixity  of  species  "  show  at 
any  rate  that  a  given  superiority  will  remain  stationary 
for  thousands  of  years ;  and  no  one  supposes  that  the 
progeny  of  an  organism  will  vary  unless  some  external 
or  internal  cause  of  variation  accompanies  the  inheritance. 
Mr.  Darwin  agrees  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  admitting  the  dif- 
ficulty of  distinguishing  between  the  effects  of  some 
definite  action  of  external  conditions,  and  the  accumula- 
tion through  natural  selection  of  inherited  variations 
serviceable  to  the  organism.  But  even  in  cases  where 
the  distinction  could  be  clearly  established,  I  think  we 
should  only  see  an  historical  distinction,  that  is  to  say, 
one  between  effects  produced  by  particular  causes  now 
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in  operatioD,  and  effects  produced  by  veiy  complex  and 
obscure  causes  in  operation  during  ancestral  develop- 
ment 

118  0.  The  reader  will  understand  that  mycritidsm 
does  not  pretend  to  invalidate  Mr.  Darwin's  discovery, 
but  rather  to  enlaige  its  terms,  so  as  to  make  it  include 
all  the  biological  conditions,  and  thus  explain  many  of 
the  variations  which  Natural  Selection  —  in  the  restricted 
acceptation  —  leaves  out  of  account  Mr.  Darwin  draws 
a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  Variation  and  Selec- 
tion, regarding  only  those  variations  that  are  favorable  as 
selected.  I  conceive  that  all  variations  which  survive  are 
by  that  fact  of  survival,  selections,  whether  favorable  or 
indifferent  A  variety  is  a  species  in  formation;  now 
Selection  itself  is  not  a  cause,  or  condition,  of  variation, 
it  is  the  expression  of  variation.  Mr.  Darwin  is  at  times 
explicit  enough  on  this  head :  "  It  may  metaphorically  be 
said  that  Natural  Selection  is  daily  and  hourly  scrutiniz- 
ing throughout  the  world  the  slightest  variations ;  rejecting 
those  that  are  bad,  preserving  and  adding  up  all  that  are 
good;  silently  and  insensibly  working,  whenever  and 
wherever  opportunity  offers,  at  the  improvement  of  each 
organic  being  in  relation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  con- 
ditions of  life."*  But  the  metaphorical  nature  of  the 
term  is  not  always  borne  in  mind,  so  that  elsewhere 
Natural  Selection  is  said  to  "  act  on  and  modify  organic 
beings,*'  as  if  it  were  a  positive  condition  and  not  the 
expression  of  the  modifying  processes.  Because  grouse 
are  largely  destroyed  by  birds  of  prey,  any  change  in  their 
color  which  would  render  them  less  conspicuous  would 
enable  more  birds  to  escape ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this 
change  of  color  will  be  due  to  Oiganic  Affinity ;  and  only 
when  the  change  is  effected  will  there  have  been  that 
selection  which  eajfresses  it    Mr.  Darwin's  language,  how- 

•  Origin  o/Speeiet^  5th  ed.  pi  96. 
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ever,  is  misleading.  He  says :  "  Hence  Natural  Selection 
might  be  most  effective  in  giving  the  proper  color  to  each 
kind  of  grouse,  and  in  keeping  that  color  when  once 
acquired."  This  is  to  make  Selection  an  agent,  a  condi- 
tion of  the  development  of  color;  which  may  be  accepted 
if  we  extend  the  term  so  as  to  include  the  organic  changes 
themselves.  Again :  **  Some  writers  have  imagined  that 
Natural  Selection  induces  variability,  whereas  it  only  im- 
plies the  preservation  of  such  variations  as  are  beneficial 
to  the  being  under  its  conditions  of  life."  It,  however,  is 
made  to  imply  more  than  this,  namely,  the  accumulation 
and  further  modification  of  such  variations.  **  The  mere 
existence  of  individual  variability  and  of  some  well- 
marked  varieties,  though  necessary  as  the  foundation, 
helps  us  but  little  in  understanding  how  species  arise  in 
nature.  How  have  all  those  exquisite  adaptations  of  one 
port  of  the  organization  to  another  part,  and  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  of  one  organic  being  to  another  being, 
been  perfected  ? "  My  answer  to  this  question  would  be : 
By  Organic  AflBnity,  and  the  resulting  struggle  of  the  tis- 
sues and  organs,  the  consequences  of  which  are  that  very 
adaptation  of  the  organism  to  external  conditions,  which 
is  expressed  as  the  selection  of  the  structures  best  adapted. 
Tlie  selections  are  the  results  of  the  struggle,  according 
to  my  proposed  extension  of  the  term  "struggle."  Mr. 
Dan^'in  defines  the  struggle:  "Tlie  dependence  of  one 
being  on  another,  and  including  (what  is  more  important) 
not  only  the  life  of  the  individual  but  success  in  leaving 
progeny."  This  definition  seems  defective,  since  it  omits 
the  primary  and  more  important  struggle  which  takes 
place  between  the  organic  affinities  in  operation.  To  suc- 
ceed in  the  struggle  with  competitors,  the  organism  must 
have  first  acquired  —  by  selection  —  a  superiority  in  one 
or  more  of  its  organs. 
118/   A  little  reflection  will  disclose  the  importance 
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of  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  internal  causes  of  varia- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  external  conditions  of  the  struggle. 
Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  imply  that  the  external  conditions 
which  cause  a  variation  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
conditions  which  accumulate  and  perfect  such  variation, 
that  is  to  say,  he  implies  a  radical  difference  between  the 
process  of  variation  and  the  process  of  selection.  This,  I 
have  already  said,  does  not  seem  to  me  acceptable ;  Uie 
selection,  I  conceive,  to  be  simply  the  variation  which 
has  survived.* 

If  it  be  true  that  a  Variety  is  an  incipient  Species  and 
shows  us  Species  in  formation,  it  is  in  the  same  sense 
true  that  a  variation  is  an  incipient  organ.  A  species  is 
the  result  of  a  slowly  accumulating  divergence  of  struc- 
ture; an  organ  is  the  result  of  a  slowly  accumulating 
differentiation.  At  each  stage  of  differentiation  there  has 
been  a  selection,  but  we  cannot  by  any  means  say  that 
this  sdection  was  determined  by  the  fact  of  its  giving  the 
organism  a  superiority  over  rivals,  inasmuch  as  during  all 
the  early  stages,  while  the  organ  was  still  in  formation, 
there  could  be  no  advantage  accruing  firom  it  One  ani- 
itdl  having  teeth  and  claws  developed  will  have  a  decided 
superiority  in  the  struggle  over  another  animal  that  has 
no  teeth  and  claws ;  but  so  long  as  the  teeth  and  claws 
ate  in  au  undeveloped  state  of  mere  preparation  they 
confer  no  superiority. 

118^.  Natural  Selection  is  only  the  expression  of  the 

*  Hr.  Darwin  hu  himself,  in  the  following  puMge,  stated  a  somewhst 
similar  view,  and  rq'ected  it :  "In  one  sense  the  conditions  of  life  may 
t>6  said  not  only  to  cause  variability,  but  likewise  to  indade  Natural 
6«lection,  for  the  amdUians  deiermins  whether  thie  or  thai  wrts^  ekeUl 
eutvive.  Bat  when  man  is  the  selecting  ag^t,  we  clearly  see  that  the 
two  elements  of  change  are  distinct ;  the  conditions  caose  the  variahility, 
the  will  of  nun  acting  either  conscionsly  or  nnconscioosly  accnmoUtes 
the  ▼ariations  in  certain  directions,  and  this  answers  to  the  sarvival  of 
ibd  fittest  nnder  nature.'*  (p.  168.) 
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results  of  obscure  physiological  processes ;  and  for  a  satis- 
fi^tory  theory  of  such  ^ults  we  must  understand  the 
nature  of  the  processea  In  other  words,  to  understand 
Natural  Selection  we  must  recognize  not  only  the  facts 
thus  expxBssed,  but  the  factors  of  these  facts,  —  we  must 
analyze  the  "  conditions  of  ezistenca"  As  a  preliminary 
analysis  we  find  external  conditions,  among  which  are  in- 
cluded not  only  the  dependence  of  the  organism  on  the 
inorganic  medium,  but  also  the  dependence  of  one  organ- 
ism on  another,  —  the  competition  and  antagonism  of  the 
whole  organic  world;  and  internal  conditions,  among  which 
are  included  not  only  the  dependence  of  the  organism  on 
the  laws  of  composition  and  decomposition  whereby  each 
organite  and  each  tissue  is  formed,  but  also  the  depend- 
ence of  one  organite  and  one  tissue  on  all  the  others-^ 
the  competition  and  antagonism  of  all  the  elementa 

The  changes  wrought  in  an  orgemism  by  these  two 
kinds  of  conditions  determine  Varieties  and  Species.  Al- 
though many  of  the  changes  aro  due  to  the  process  of 
natural  selection  brought  about  in  the  struggle  with  com- 
petitors and  foes,  many  other  cbanges  have  no  such  rela- 
tion to  the  external  struggle,  but  are  simply  the  results 
of  the  organic  aflBnities.  They  may  or  they  may  not  give 
the  organism  a  greater  stability,  or  a  greater  advantage 
over  rivals ;  it  is  enough  that  they  are  no  disadvantage 
to  the  organism,  they  will  then  survive  by  virtue  of  the 
forces  which  produced  them. 

119.  The  position  thus  reached  will  be  important  in 
our  examination  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  by  which  Mr. 
Darwin  tentatively,  and  his  followers  boldly,  explain  the 
observed  resemblances  in  structure  and  function  as  due  to 
blood-relationship.  The  doctrine  of  Evolution  affirms  that 
all  complex  organisms  aro  evolved  by  differentiation  from 
simpler  organisms,  as  we  see  the  complex  organ  evolved 
from  simpler  forma     But  it  does  not  necessarily  affirm 
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that  the  vast  variety  of  organisms  had  one  starting-point 
—  one  ancestor;  on  the  contrary,  I  conceive  that  the 
principles  of  Evolution  are  adverse  to  such  a  view,  and 
insist  rather  on  the  necessity  of  innumerable  starting- 
points.    Let  us  consider  the  question. 

That  the  Theory  of  Descent  explains  many  of  the  facts 
must  be  admitted ;  but  there  are  many  which  it  leaves 
obscure;  and  Mr.  Darwin,  with  that  noble  calmness 
which  distinguishes  him,  admits  the  numerous  difficulties. 
'Whether  these  will  hereafter  be  cleared  away  by  an  im- 
provement in  the  Geological  Record,  now  confessedly 
iiidperfect,  or  by  more  exhaustive  exploration  of  distant 
countries,  none  can  say;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  probability 
is,  that  we  shall  have  to  seek  our  explanation  by  enlarg- 
ing the  idea  of  Natural  Selection,  subordinating  it  to  the 
laws  of  Organic  Affinity.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  at  pres- 
ent, warrantable  to  assume  Descent  as  the  sole  principle 
of  morphdlogical  imiformities ;  there  are  other  grounds 
of  resemblance  beyond  those  of  blood-relationship ;  and 
these  liave  been  too  much  overlooked ;  yet  a  brief  con- 
sideration will  disclose  that  similarity  in  the  physio- 
logical laws  and  the  conditions  of  Oi^nic  Affinity  must 
produce  similarity  in  oi^ganisms,  independently  of  rela- 
tionship ;  just  as  similarity  in  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  inoi^nic  affinity  will  produce  identity  in  chemical 
species.  We  do  not  suppose  the  carbonates  and  phos- 
phates found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  or  the  families 
of  alkaloids  and  salts,  to  have  any  nearer  kinship  than 
that  which  consists  in  the  similarity  of  their  elements 
and  the  conditions  of  their  combination.  Hence,  in  or- 
ganisms, as  in  salts,  morphological  identity  may  be  due 
to  a  community  of  conditions,  rather  than  community  of 
descent.  Mr.  Darwin  justly  holds  it  to  be  "incredible 
that  individuals  identically  the  same  should  have  been 
produced  through  Natural  Selection  from  parents  spec^ 
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ealljf  disHnd,**  but  he,  since  he  admits  analogous  varia- 
tions, will  not  deny  that  identical  forms  might  issue  from 
parents  having  widely  different  origins,  provided  that 
these  parent  forms  and  the  conditions  of  their  reproduc- 
tion were  identical,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  and  animal 
resemblances.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  the  law  of 
causation.  And  that  which  is  true  of  identical  forms 
under  identical  conditions  is  true  of  similar  forms  un- 
der similar  conditions.  When  History  and  Ethnology 
reveal  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  progression  of  social 
phases,  we  do  not  thence  conclude  that  the  nations  are 
directly  related,  or  that  the  social  forms  have  a  common 
parentage ;  we  conclude  that  the  social  phases  are  alike 
because  they  have  had  common  causes.  When  chemists 
point  out  the  uniformity  of  type  which  exists  in  com- 
pounds so  diverse  in  many  of  their  properties  as  water 
and  sulphuretted  or  selenetted  hydrogen,  and  when  they 
declare  phosphoretted  hydrogen  to  be  the  congener  of 
ammonia,  they  do  not  mean  that  the  one  is  descended 
from  the  otiier,  or  that  any  closer  link  connects  them 
than  that  of  resemblance  in  their  elements. 

In  the  case  of  vegetal  and  animal  organisms,  we  ob- 
serve such  a  community  of  elementary  substance  as  of 
itseK  to  imply  a  community  in  their  laws  of  combina- 
tion ;  and  under  similar  conditions  the  evolved  forms 
must  be  similar.  With  this  community  of  elementary 
substance,  there  are  also  diversities  of  substance  and  of 
co-operant  conditions ;  corresponding  with  these  diversi- 
ties there  must  be  differences  of  form.  Thus,  although 
observation  reveals  that  the  bond  of  kinship  does  really 
unite  many  widely  divergent  forms,  and  the  principle  of 
Descent  with  Natural  Selection  will  account  for  many  of 
the  resemblances  and  differences,  there  is  at  present  no 
warrant  for  assuming  that  all  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences are  due  to  this  one  cause,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
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are  justified  in  assuming  a  deeper  principle  which  may  be 
thus  formulated :  All  the  complex  oi^nisms  are  evolved 
from  oi^ganisms  less  complex,  as  these  were  evolved  from 
simpler  forms ;  the  link  which  unites  all  organisms  is  not 
always  the  common  bond  of  heritage,  but  the  uniformity 
of  organized  substance  acting  under  similar  conditions. 

It  is  therefore  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Evo- 
lution to  admit  a  variety  of  origins  or  starting-points, 
though  not  consistent  to  admit  the  sudden  appearance 
of  complex  Types,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  hypothesis 
of  specific  creations. 

119  a.  The  analogies  of  organic  forms  and  functions 
demand  a  more  exhaustive  scrutiny  than  has  yet  been 
given  them.  Why  is  it  that  vessels,  nerves,  and  bones 
ramify  like  branches,  and  why  do  these  branches  take  on 
the  aspect  of  many  crystalline  forms?  Why  is  it  that 
cavities  are  constantly  prolonged  in  ducts,  e.  g.  the  mouth 
succeeded  by  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach  by  the  intes- 
tines, the  bladder  by  the  urethra,  the  heart  by  the  aorta, 
the  ovary  by  the  oviduct,  and  so  on?  Why  are  there 
never  more  than  four  limbs  attached  to  a  vertebral 
column,  and  these  always  attached  to  particular  verte- 
br8B?  Why  is  there  a  tendency  in  certain  tissues  to 
form  tubes,  and  in  these  tubes  commonly  to  assume  a 
muscular  coat?*  To  some  of  these  queries  an  answer 
might  be  suggested  which  would  bring  them  under  known 
physical  laws.  I  merely  notice  them  here  for  the  sake 
of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  such  analogies  lie  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  laws  of  evolution,  and  that  what  has 
been  metaphorically  called  oiganic  crystallization  will 
account  for  many  similarities  in  form,  without  forcing  us 
to  have  recourse  to  kinship.  To  take  a  very  simple  case. 
No  one  will  maintain  that  the  crystalline  forms  of  snow 
have  any  kinship  with  the  plants  which  they  often  re- 

*  Eyen  in  the  Denre-shetthi  of  aoibe  Annelidi  there  are  mnaelet. 
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semUa  Mr.  SpeDcer  haa  noticed  the  development  of  a 
wing-bearing  branch  from  a  wing  of  the  JPtilcia  flurnosa, 
when  its  nutrition  is  in  excess.  "This  form,  so  strik- 
ingly like  that  of  the  feathery  crystallizations  of  many 
inoiganic  substances,  proves  to  us  Uiat  in  such  crystalli* 
zations  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  structure  at  any' 
place  depends  on  the  quantity  of  matter  that  has  to  bci 
polarized  at  that  place  in  a  given  time.  How  the  ele- 
ment of  time  modifies  the  result,  is  shown  by  the  famil- 
iar fact  that  crystals  rapidly  formed  are  smidl,  and  that, 
they  become  larger  when  they  are  formed  more  slowly."  *j 

It  may  be  objected,  and  justly,  that  in  the  resemblance 
between  crystals  and  oiganisms  the  analogy  is  purely 
that  of  form,  and  usually  confined  to  one  element,  where- 
as between  organisms  there  is  resemblance  of  substance 
no  less  than  of  form,  and  usuaUy  the  oi^nisms  are  alike 
in  several  respects.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  causal  condi- 
tions (substance  and  history)  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing similarity  in  the  results;  if  this  similarity  extends 
to  only  a  few  of  the  conditions,  the  analogy  will  be 
slight ;  if  to  several,  deep.  But  whether  slight  or  deep 
we  are  not  justified,  simply  on  the  ground  of  resemblance, 
in  assuming,  short  of  evidence,  that  because  they  are 
alike,  two  organisms  are  related  by  descent  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor. 

120.  I^t  us  glance  at  a  few  illustrations.  It  has  been 
urged  as  a  serious  objection  to  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  f 
that  it  fails  to  explain  the  existence  of  phosphorescent 
oigans  in  a  few  insects;  and  certainly,  when  one  con- 
sidere  the  widely  different  orders  in  which  these  organs 
appear,  and  their  absence  in  nearly  related  forms,  it  is 
a  difficulty.     In  noctilucae,  earthworms,  molluscs,  scolo- 

•  SrrNrrR,  Frincipfes  of  Biology,  II.  72. 
r  Taivre,  VariaJtnliUtUTEtpiec,  p.  15. 

e»  I 
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pendra,  and  fireflies,  we  may  easily  suppose  the  presenoe 
of  similar  organic  conditions  producing  the  luminosity; 
but  it  requires  a  strong  faith  to  assign  Descent  as  Uie 
cause.*  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  electric  organs 
possessed  by  seven  species  of  fish,  belonging  to  five 
widely  separated  genera.  Although  each  species  appears 
to  have  a  limited  geographical  range,  one  or  the  other  is 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globa  These  oi^gans 
occupy  different  positions,  being  now  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  now  along  the  body,  and  now  along  the  tail ;  and 
in  different  species  they  are  innervated  from  different 
sources.  Their  intimate  structure  also  varies ;  as  appears 
from  the  remarkable  investigations  of  Max  Schultzaf 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  homologous.  How  could  they 
have  arisen  ?  Not  by  the  slow  accumulations  of  Natural 
Selection,  because,  until  tlie  oi^gans  were  fully  formed, 
they  could  be  of  no  advantage  in  the  struggle ;  hence  the 
slow  growth  of  the  organ  must  have  proceeded  without 
the  aid  of  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  —  in  each  case 

*  These  laroiDoas  OTgaiui  would  ftiniish  an  intereetiiig  digrenion  if 
space  permitted  it  The  student  is  referred  to  the  chapter  in  liium 
Edwards's  Levant  aur  la  Phytiologis  et  VAnaUmU  Camparie,  18S8» 
VIII.  94,  sq.  Letdio,  ffiatologie,  1867,  p.  843.  Kolliker,  Ifieroteopi- 
eal  J<mmal,  1858,  VIII.  166,  and  Max  Schultzb,  Archiv  J^  mikrm. 
Anal,,  1865,  p.  124.  My  friend  Schultzb  was  kind  enough  to  show 
roe  some  of  his  preparations  of  the  organs  of  Lempyris  tpUndidula^  fnxn 
which  the  drawings  in  his  memoir  were  msde.  They  reminded  me  of 
the  electric  oigans  in  fishes  by  a  certain  faint  analogy,  the  trachea  in 
the  one  holding  the  position  of  netres  in  the  other.  I  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  it  is  not  ereiy  phosphorescent  animal  that  has  distinct 
luminous  organs.  There  is  a  lizard  {Pterodadylut  Oteko)  which  occa- 
sionally becomes  luminous.  "  A  singular  circumstance  occurred  to  the 
colonial  surgeon,  who  related  it  to  me.  He  was  lying  awake  in  bad 
when  a  lizard  fell  from  the  ceiling  upon  the  top  of  his  mosquito-curtain ; 
at  the  moment  of  touching  it  the  lizard  beoune  brilliantly  luminous, 
illuminsting  the  objects  in  the  neighborhood,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  doctor."    Colunowood,  HamhUt  of  a  NaluraliM,  1868,  p.  169. 

t  Max  Schultzb,  Zur  KeniUniu  der  eledrischm  Organe  der  Fitckt, 
1858-9. 
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from  some  analogous  conditions  which  produced  a  dif- 
ferentiation in  certain  muscles.  The  fundamental  resem- 
blance to  muscles  was  pointed  out  by  Cams  long  ago. 
It  has  been  insisted  on  by  Leydig:*  and  Owen  says, 
"The  row  of  compressed  cells  constituting  the  electric 
prism  of  the  Torpedo  offers  some  analogy  to  the  row  of 
microecopic  discs  of  which  the  elementary  muscle  fibre 
appears  to  consist"!  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
that  these  resemblances  are  merely  such  as  suggest  that 
the  electric  organ  is  a  differentiation  of  the  substance 
which  elsewhere  becomes  muscular,  and  that  Dr.  Davy 
was  justified  in  denying  the  organ  to  be  muscular.  § 
That  it  is  substituted  for  muscle  cannot  be  doubted. 
Now,  although  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
which  cause  this  differentiation*  of  substance  which  else- 
where becomes  muscular,  but  here  becomes  electric  organs, 
we  can  understand  that,  when  once  such  a  development 
had  taken  place,  if  it  in  any  way  profited  the  fish  in  its 
struggle  for  existence.  Natural  Selection  would  tend  to 
its  further  increase  and  propagation.  So  far  Mr.  Darwin 
carries  us  with  him ;  but  we  decline  proceeding  further. 
The  development  of  these  organs  in  fishes  so  widely  re- 
moved, does  not  imply  an  ancestral  community.  It  is 
interpretable  as  mere  growth  on  a  basis  once  laid ;  and 
therefore  would  occur  with  or  without  any  advantage  in 
the  struggle  with  rivals.  The  similarity  in  concurrent 
conditions  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  resemblance 
in  structure.  This,  with  his  accustomed  candor,  Mr. 
Darwin  admits.  "  If  the  electric  organs,"  he  says,  "  had 
been  inherited  from  one  ancient  progenitor  thus  provided, 
we  might  have  expected  that  all  electric  fishes  would  be 
specially  related  to  each  other.    Nor  does  Geology  at  all 

*  LBTDlCb  HiiUflogie,  1857,  p.  45. 

t  OwiN,  Anatomy  of  the  VeritbraUs,  1866,  I.  858. 

t  Dayt,  IU9earches,  Fhysiologieal  and  Anatomical,  189,  I.  88. 
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lead  to  the  belief  that  formerly  most  fishes  had  electric 
organs  which  most  of  their  modified  descendants  have 
lost" 

121.  It  may  seem  strange  that  he  should  ni^  a  diffi- 
culty against  his  hypothesis  when  it  could  be  avoided 
by  the  simple  admission  that  even  among  nearly  allied 
animals  great  differences  in  development  are  observable, 
and  the  electric  oi^gans  might  be  ranged  under  such 
diversities.  But  Mr.  Darwin  has  so  thoroughly  wrought 
out  his  scheme,  that  he  foresees  most  objections,  and 
rightly  suspects  that  if  this  principle  of  divei^nt  devel- 
opment be  admitted,  it  will  cut  the  ground  from  under  a 
a  vast  array  of  facts  which  his  hypothesis  of  Descent 
requires. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  new  organs,  not  a  trace  of 
which  is  discernible  in  the  embryo  or  adult  form  of  organ- 
isms lower  in  the  scale,  —  for  instance,  the  phosphorescent 
and  electric  organs,  —  is  like  the  sudden  appearance  of 
new  instruments  in  the  social  oi^ganism,  such  as  the  print- 
ing-press and  the  railway,  wholly  inexplicable  on  the 
theory  of  Descent,*  but  is  explicable  on  the  theory  of 

*  "  If  it  conld  be  demonitrtted  that  tny  complex  organ  existed  which 
could  not  pofltibly  hare  been  formed  by  nomeroas  sacoessiTe  alight  modi- 
fications, my  theory  would  abeolately  break  down." —  Darwix,  Origin 
ofSpeciett  6th  ed.  p.  227.  In  several  passages  insLstence  is  made  on  thia. 
*'  Natara  non  facit  saltmn  "  may  be  perfectly  tme ;  but  withoat  impugn- 
ing the  Law  of  Coutinoity  we  may  urge  that  the  Law  of  Disoontinidty 
it  eqoally  tme.  The  one  is  an  abetraet  ideal  conception  ;  the  other  is  a 
concrete  ideal  conception.  According  to  the  one,  erery  change  from  rest 
to  motion,  or  from  one  state  to  another,  must  pass  through  infinites ;  ac- 
cording to  the  other  eyery  change  is  abrupt  In  my  First  Series,  YoL  I. 
p.  827,  I  have  shown  how,  on  mechanical  prindplea,  erery  change  in  an 
organism  mnst  be  abmpt  A  glance  at  the  metamorphoses  of  the  em- 
bryo, or  the  stages  of  insect-deyelopment,  will  show  very  sadden  and 
abrupt  changes.  Let  roe  also  cite  Mr.  Darwin  against  himself :  "  When 
we  remember  such  cases  as  the  formation  of  the  more  complex  galls,  and 
certain  monstrosities,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  reversion,  cohe- 
sion, etc.,  and  nuUkn,  ttnmgly  marked  deviaHcm  o/drudurt,  such  aa 
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Oiganic  Affinity.  For  observe :  if  we  admit  that  differ- 
entiations  of  structure,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 
oi^gans,  can  have  arisen  spontaneously —  L  e.  not  heredi- 
tarily —  as  the  outcome  of  certain  changed  physical  con- 
ditions, we  can  hardly  refuse  to  extend  to  the  whole 
organism  what  we  admit  of  a  particular  organ.  If,  again, 
we  admit  that  oigans  veiy  similar  in  structure  and  func- 
tion spontaneously  appear  in  organisms  of  widely  differ^ 
eut  kinds  —  a  g.  the  phosphorescent  and  electric  organta 
—  we  must  also  admit  that  similar  resemblances  may  pre- 
sent themselves  in  organisms  having  a  widely  different 
parentage;  and  thus  the  admission  of  the  spontaneous 
evolution  of  closely  resembling  organs  carries  with  it  the 
admission  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  closely  resem- 
bling organisms :  that  the  protoplasm  of  muscular  tissue 
should,  under  certain  changed  conditions,  develop  into  the 
tissue  of  electric  organs,  is  but  one  case  of  the  law  that 
organized  substance  will  develop  into  organisms  closely 
resembling  each  other  when  the  conditions  have  bera 
similar. 

122.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Darwin  fixes  his 
attention  somewliat  too  exclusively  on  the  adaptations 
which  arise  during  the  external  struggle  for  existence,  and 
to  that  extent  neglects  the  laws  of  organic  affinity;  just 
as  Lamarck  too  exclusively  fixed  his  attention  on  the 
influence  of  external  conditions  and  of  wants.  Not  that 
Mr.  Darwin  can  be  said  to  overlook  the  organic  laws ;  he 
simply  underestimates  the  part  they  play.  Occasionally 
he  seems  arrested  by  them,  as  when  instancing  the  "  trail- 
ing palm  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  which  climbs  the 
loftiest  trees  by  the  aid  of  exquisitely  constructed  hooks, 

the  appcanince  of  a  mocs-rose  on  a  common  roM,  we  most  adroit  that  the 
organization  of  the  individoal  is  capahle  through  its  own  lam  of  growik, 
under  tertain  eondilions,  of  undergoing  great  modificationa,  independent 
«*f  thr  gradual  accumulation  of  nlight  inherited  modificationa.'*  —  Origin^ 
p.  161.    See  also  Dote  to  %  ISO,  further  on,  p.  142. 
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clustered  around  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  this  contriy- 
once  no  doubt  is  of  the  highest  service  to  the  plant ;  but 
as  there  are  nearly  similar  hooks  on  many  tt'ees  which  are 
not  climbers,  the  hooks  on  the  pa|m  may  have  arisen  from 
unknown  laws  of  growth,  and  have  been  subsequently 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  plant  undeigoing  further  mod- 
ification and  becoming  a  dimber." 

123.  I  come  round  to  the  position  from  which  I  started, 
that  the  resemblances  traceable  among  animals  are  no 
proof  of  kinship ;  even  a  resemblance  so  dose  as  to  defy 
discrimination  would  not,  in  itself,  be  such  a  proof.  The 
absolute  identity  of  chalk  in  Australia  and  in  Europe  is 
a  proof  that  there  was  absolute  identity  in  the  formative 
oonditions  and  the  constituent  elements,  but  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  two  substances  were  originally  con- 
nected by  genesis.  In  like  manner  the  similarity  of  a 
plant  or  animal  in  Africa  and  Europe  may  be  due  to  a 
common  kinship,  but  it  may  abo  be  due  to  a  common  his- 
tory. It  is  indeed  barely  conceivable  that  the  history, 
firom  first  to  last,  would  ever  be  so  rigorously  identical  in 
two  parts  of  the  globe  as  to  produce  complex  identical 
forms  in  both ;  because  any  diversity,  either  in  structure 
or  external  conditions,  may  be  the  starting-point  of  a  wide 
diversity  in  subsequent  development;  and  the  case  of 
organic  combinations  is  so  far  unlike  the  inoiganic,  that 
idiile  only  one  form  is  possible  to  the  latter  (chalk  is 
either  formed  or  not  formed),  many  forms  are  possible 
to  oiganic  elements  owing  to  the  complexity  and  indefi- 
niteness  of  organic  composition.  But  although  forms  so 
allied  as  those  of  Species  are  not  readily  assignable  to  an 
identical  history  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  is 
not  only  conceivable,  but  is  eminently  probable,  that  Or- 
ders and  Classes  have  no  nearer  link  of  relationship  than 
is  implied  in  their  community  of  oiganixed  substance  and 
iheir  common  history.    The  feict  that  there  is  not  a  sin^e 
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mamTnfll  common  to  Europe  and  Anstralia  is  ezplicaUe, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  explains  it^  on  the  ground  that  migration 
has  been  impossible  to  them ;  but  it  ik  also  explicable  on 
the  laws  of  Evolution  —  to  have  had  mammals  of  the 
same  species  and  genera  would  imply  a  minute  coinci- 
dence in  their  histoiy,  which  is  against  the  probabilities. 
Again,  in  the  Oceanic  Islands  thero  are  no  Batrachians ; 
but  there  are  Reptiles,  and  these  conform  to  the  reptilian 
type.  Mr.  Darwin  suggests  that  the  absence  of  Batou^hia 
is  due  to  the  impossibility  of  migration,  their  ova  being 
destroyed  by  salt  water.  But  may  it  not  be  due  to  the 
divergence  from  the  reptilian  type,  which  was  effected 
elsewhere,  not  having  taken  place  in  these  regions! 
When  we  find  the  metal  Tin  in  Prussia  and  Cornwall, 
and  nowhere  else  in  Europe,  must  we  not  conclude  that 
in  these  two  countries,  and  nowhere  else,  a  peculiar  con- 
junction of  conditions  caused  this  peculiar  evolution  7 

124.  The  question  at  issue  is.  Are  the  resemblances 
observable  among  oiganic  forms  due  to  remote  kinship, 
and  their  diversities  to  the  divergences  caused  by  adap- 
tation to  new  conditions  ?  or  are  the  resemblances  due 
to  similarities,  and  the  diversities  to  dissimilarities  in 
the  substance  and  history  of  organic  beings  ?  Are  we  to 
assume  one  starting-point  and  one  centre  of  creation,  or 
many  similar  starting-points  at  many  centres?  So  far 
from  believing  that  all  plants  and  animals  had  their  origin 
in  one  primordial  cell,  at  one  particular  spot,  from  which 
descendants  migrated  and  became  diversified  under  the 
diverse  conditions  of  their  migration,  it  seems  to  me  more 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  Evolution  to  admit  a  vast 
variety  of  origins  more  or  less  resembling  eacli  other; 
and  this  initial  resemblance  will  account  for  the  similari- 
ties still  traceable  under  the  various  forms ;  while  the 
early  differences,  becoming  intensified  by  development  un- 
der different  conditions,  will  yield  the  diversities.    The 
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evolution  of  organisms,  like  the  evolution  of  ciystalB,  or 
the  evolution  of  islands  and  continents,  is  determined, 
1st,  by  laws  inherent  in  the  subdanees  etxdved,  and,  2d,  by 
relations  to  the  medium  in  which  the  evolution  takes 
place.  This  being  so,  we  may  d  priori  aflBrm  that  the 
resultant  forms  will  have  a  community  strictly  correspond- 
ing with  the  resemblance  of  the  substances  and  their  con- 
ditions of  evolution,  together  with  a  diversity  correspond- 
ing with  their  differences  in  substance  and  conditions.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  the  admission  of  separate  ''cen- 
tres of  creation"  is  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  ''suc- 
cessive creations  "  as  interpreted  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  invoke  "  creative  fiats."  But  the  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion, which  regards  Life  as  making  its  appearance  eanse^ 
quent  upon  a  concurrence  of  definite  conditione,  and  regards 
the  specific  forms  of  Life  as  the  necessary  consequences 
of  special  circumstances,  must  also  accept  the  probability 
of  similar  conditions  occurring  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places.  Upon  what  grounds,  cosmical  or  bio- 
logical, are  we  to  assume  that  on  only  one  microscopic 
spot  of  this  developing  planet  such  a  group  of  conditions 
was  found  —  on  only  one  spot  a  particle  of  protein  sub- 
stance was  formed  out  of  the  abundant  elements,  and 
under  conditions  which  caused  it  to  grow  and  multiply, 
till  in  time  its  descendants  overran  the  globe  ?  The  hy- 
pothesis that  all  organic  forms  are  the  descendants  of  a 
single  germ,  or  of  even  a  few  germs,  and  are  therefore 
united  by  links  of  kinship  more  or  less  remote,  is  not 
more  acceptable  than  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  carbon- 
ates and  phosphates,  all  the  crystals,  and  all  the  strata 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  are  the  descendants 
of  a  single  molectde,  or  a  few  molecules ;  or,  —  since  this 
may  seem  too  extravagant,  —  than  that  the  various  mala- 
dies which  afflict  organic  beings  are,  in  a  literal  sense, 
members  of  families  liaving  a  nearer  relationship  than 
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that  of  being  the  phenomena  manifested  by  similar  oigans 
under  similar  conditions  —  a  conception  which  might  have 
been  accepted  by  those  metaphysical  pathologists  who 
r^arded  Disease  as  an  entity.  Few  philosophers  have 
any  hesitation  in  supposing  that  other  planets  besides  our 
own  are  peopled  with  oiganic  forms,  though,  from  the 
great  differences  in  the  conditions,  these  forms  must  be 
extremely  unlike  those  of  our  own  planet  If  separate 
worlds,  why  not  separate  centres  ?  The  conclusion  seems 
inevitable  that  wherever  and  whenever  the  state  of  things 
permitted  that  peculiar  combiuatiou  of  elements  known 
as  organized  substance,  there  and  then  a  centre  was  estab- 
lished —  Lile  had  a  root  From  roots  closely  resembling 
each  other  in  all  essential  characters,  but  all  more  or  less 
different,  there  have  been  developed  tlie  various  stems  of 
the  great  trea  Myriads  of  roots  have  probably  perished 
without  issue ;  myriads  have  developed  into  forms  so  ill- 
adapted  to  sustain  the  fluctuations  of  the  medium,  so 
ill-fitted  for  the  struggle  of  existence,  that  they  became 
extinct  before  even  our  oiganic  record  begins;  myriads 
have  become  extinct  since  then ;  and  the  descendants  of 
those  which  now  survive  are  like  the  shattered  regiments 
and  companies  after  some  terrific  battle. 

125.  There  seems  to  me  only  one  alternative  logically 
permissible  to  the  Evolution  Hypothesis,  namely,  that  all 
organic  forms  have  had  either  a  single  origin,  or  else 
numerous  origins ;  in  other  words,  that  a  primordial  cell 
was  the  starting-point  from  which  all  organisms  have 
been  successively  developed ;  or  that  the  development 
issued  from  many  independent  starting-points,  more  or 
less  varied.  This  is  apparently  not  the  aspect  presented 
by  the  hypothesis  to  many  of  its  advocates ;  they  seem 
to  consider  that  if  all  organic  forms  are  not  the  lineal 
descendants  of  one  progenitor,  they  must  at  any  rate  be 
the  descendants  of  not  more  than  four  or  five.    The  com- 
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mon  belief  inclines  to  one.  Mr.  Darwin,  whose  caution 
is  as  remarkable  as  his  courage,  and  whose  candor  is 
delightful,  hesitates  as  to  which  conclusion  should  be 
adopted :  ''  I  cannot  doubts"  he  says,  "  that  the  theory  of 
descent^  with  modifications,  embraces  all  the  members  of 
the  same  class.  I  believe  that  animals  have  descended 
from,  at  most,  only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and  plants 
from  an  eqaal  or  lesser  number.  Analogy  would  lead  me 
one  step  further,  namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  animals 
and  plants  have  descended  from  some  one  prototype. 
But  analogy  may  be  a  deceitful  guide." 

126.  I  cannot  see  the  evidence  which  would  warrant 
the  belief  that  Life  originated  solely  in  one  microscopic 
lump  of  protoplasm  on  one  single  point  of  our  earth's 
surface ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that  from 
innumerable  and  separate  points  of  this  teeming  earth, 
myriads  of  protoplasts  sprang  into  existence,  whenever 
and  wherever  the  conditions  of  the  formation  of  organized 
substance  were  present  It  is  probable  that  this  has  been 
incessantly  going  on,  and  that  every  day  new  protoplasts 
appear,  struggle  for  existence,  and  serve  as  food  for  more 
highly  organized  rivals ;  but  whether  an  evolutiou  of  the 
lower  forms  is,  or  is  not,  still  going  on,  there  can  be  no 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  every  believer  in  Evolution  to 
admit  that  when  organized  substance  was  first  evolved,  it 
was  evolved  at  many  points.  If  this  be  so,  the  commu- 
nity observable  in  organized  substance,  wherever  found, 
may  as  often  be  due  to  the  fact  of  a  common  elementary 
composition  as  to  the  fact  of  inheritance.  If  this  be  so, 
we  have  a  simple  explanation  both  of  the  fundamental 
resemblances  which  link  all  organisms  together,  and  of  the 
characteristic  diversities  which  separate  them  into  king- 
doms, classes,  and  orders.  The  resemblances  are  many, 
and  close,  because  the  forms  evolved  had  a  similar  ele- 
mentary composition,  and  their  stages  of  evolution  were 
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determined  by  similar  conditions.  The  diversities  are 
many,  because  the  forms  evolved  had  from  the  first  some 
diversities  in  elementary  composition,  and  their  stages 
of  evolution  were  determined  under  conditions  which, 
though  similar  in  general,  have  varied  in  particulars. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  ground  for  the  resemblances 
and  differences  among  organic  beings  than  the  similari- 
ties and  dissimilarities  in  their  Substance  and  History ; 
and,  whether  the  similarities  are  due  to  blood-relation- 
ship, or  to  other  causes,  the  results  are  the  same.  There 
is  something  seductive  in  the  supposition  that  Life  radi- 
ated from  a  single  centre  in  ever-increasing  circles,  its 
forms  becomiug  more  and  more  various  as  they  came 
under  more  various  conditions,  until  at  last  the  whole 
earth  was  crowded  with  diversified  existences.  "From 
one  cell  to  myriads  of  complex  oiganisros,  through  count- 
less seons  of  development/'  is  a  formula  of  speculative 
grandeur,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept  it ;  and  I 
think  that  a  lingering  influence  of  the  tradition  of  a  "  cre- 
ative fiat "  may  be  traced  in  its  conception.  May  we  not 
rather  assume  that  the  earth  at  the  dawn  of  life  was  a 
vast  germinal  membrane,  every  slightly  diversified  point 
producing  its  own  vital  form ;  and  these  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  forms  —  all  alike  and  all  unlike  —  urged  by 
the  indwelling  tendencies  of  development,  struggled  with 
each  other  for  existence,  many  failing,  many  victorious, 
the  victors  canying  their  tents  into  the  camping  ground 
of  the  vanquished  ?  The  point  raised  is  the  immense  im- 
probability of  organized  substance  having  been  evolved 
only  in  one  microscopic  spot ;  if  it  were  evolved  at  more 
than  one 'Spot,  and  under  slightly  varying  conditions, 
there  would  necessarily  have  arisen  in  these  earliest  for- 
mations the  initial  diversities  which  afterwards  determined 
the  essential  independence  and  difference  of  organisms. 
129.  Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  resemblances  and 
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4ivei8itie8  observable  in  all  oiganisms.  All  have  a  eamr 
mm  basis,  all  being  constructed  out  of  the  same  funda- 
mental elements:  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen; 
these  (the  organogens,  as  they  are  named),  with  vary- 
ing additions  of  some  other  elements,  make  up  what  we 
know  as  Organic  Substance,  vegetal  and  animal  Another 
peculiarity  all  oiganisms  have  in  common,  namely,  that 
their  matter  is  neither  solid  nor  liquid,  but  viscid.  Be- 
side this  community  of  Substance  we  must  now  place  a 
community  of  History.  All  oiganisms  grow  and  mul- 
tiply by  the  same  process ;  all  pass  through  metamorphic 
stages  ending  in  death;  all,  except  the  very  simplest^ 
differentiate  parts  of  their  substance  for  special  uses,  and 
these  parts  (cilia,  membranes,  tubes,  glands,  muscles, 
nerves)  have  similar  characters  in  whatever  oiganism 
tbey  appear,  and  their  development  is  always  similar,  so 
that  the  muscles  or  nerves  of  an  intestinal  worm,  a  lob- 
ster, or  a  man,  are  in  structure  and  history  fundamentally 
alika  When,  therefore,  we  see  that  there  is  no  biological 
character  of  fundamental  importance  which  is  not  uni- 
versal throughout  the  organic  world,  when  we  see  that  in 
Structure  and  History  all  organisms  have  a  community 
pervading  every  variety,  it  is  difficult  not  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  some  hidden  link  connects  all  oiganisms 
into  one;  and  when,  further,  it  is  seen  that  the  most 
divergent  forms  may  be  so  arranged  by  the  help  of  inter- 
mediate forms  only  slightly  varying  one  from  the  other, 
that  the  extreme  ends  —  the  monad  and  the  man  —  may 
be  connected,  and  a  genealogical  tree  constructed,  which 
will  group  all  forms  as  modified  descendants  from  a 
single  form,  the  hypothesis  that  kinship  is  the  hidden 
link  of  which  we  are  in  search  becomes  more  and  more 
cogent 

130.   But  now  let  the  other  aspect  be  considered.     If 
tl^ere  is  an  unmistakable  uniformity,  there  is  also  a  diver- 
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aitj  no  less  tmmistakabla  The  chemical  composition  of 
oiganic  sabstances  is  various.  Unlike  inorganic  sub- 
stances, the  composition  of  which  is  rigorously  definite, 
oiganic  substances  are,  within  narrow  limits,  variable  in 
composition  (§  45). 

I  pass  over  the  resemblances  and  differences  observed 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  development,  marked  as  they  are, 
and  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  down  at  what  must 
be  considered  the  very  lowest  oi^ganic  region,  we  meet 
with  differences  not  less  striking  than  those  met  with  in 
the  highest,  we  find  structures  (if  structures  they  may  be 
called),  which  cannot  be  afiUiated,  so  widely  divei^ent  is 
their  composition.  The  structureless  vibrio,  for  example, 
is  not  only  capable  of  living  in  a  medium  destitute  of 
oxygen,  but  is,  according  to  M.  Pasteur,  actually  killed  by 
oxygen  ;  whereas  the  equally  simple  bacteria  can  no  more 
dispense  with  oxygen  than  other  animals  can.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  differences  implied  in  the  fact  that  one 
organism  cannot  even  form  an  enveloping  membrane  to 
contain  its  protoplasm,  whereas  another  contrives  to  se- 
crete an  exquisite  shell ;  yet  between  the  naked  Ehizopod 
and  the  shelled  Rhizopod  our  lenses  and  reagents  fail  to 
detect  a  difference.  One  Monad  can  assimilate  food  of 
only  one  kind,  another  Monad  assimilates  various  kinds.* 
What  a  revelation  of  chemical  differences  appears  in  the 
observations  of  M.  Pasteur  respecting  the  vibrio  and  bac- 
teria, in  a  fermentescible  liquid  —  the  former  beginning 
the  putrid  fermentation  which  the  latter  completes !  We 
cannot  doubt  that  some  marked  difference  must  exist  be- 
tween the  single-celled  organism  which  produces  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and  that  which  produces  acetic  fermenta- 
tion, and  that  again  which  produces  butyric  fermentation ; 
and  if  we  find  distinctions  thus  established  at  the  lowest 

*  On  the  Nutrition  of  Monads,  see  the  remarkable  memoir  by  CiXN- 
xownu,  in  the  Archivfar  mikro$,  AneUamU^  I.  221,  tq. 
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region  of  the  oiganic  series,  we  need  not  marvel  if  tlie 
distinctions  become  wider  and  more  numerous  as  the 
series  becomes  more  diversified.  The  structure  and  devel- 
opment of  an  organism  are  dependent  on  the  affinities  of 
its  constituent  molecules,  and  it  is  a  biological  principle 
of  great  importance  which  Sir  James  Paget  insists  on, 
when  he  shows  how  "  the  existence  of  certain  materials 
in  the  blood  may  determiue  the  formatiou  of  structures  in 
which  they  may  be  incorporated."  •  Any  initial  diver- 
sity may  tlius  become  the  starting-point  of  a  considerable 
variation  in  subsequent  evolutioai*  Thus,  supposing 
that  on  a  given  spot  there  are  a  dozen  protoplasts  closely 
resembling  each  other,  yet  each  in  some  one  detail  slightly 
varying ;  if  tliis  variation  is  one  which,  by  its  relations  to 
the  external  medium,  admits  of  a  difference  in  the  assim- 
ilation of  materials  present  in  the  medium,  it  may  be  the 
origin  of  some  new  direction  in  development,  and  the  ulti- 
mate consequence  maybe  the  formation  of  a*  shell,  an 
internal  skeleton,  a  muscle,  or  a  nerve.    Were  this  not  so, 

*  Pagbt,  Leduret  on  Surgical  PaUudogy,  edited  by  Tu&kxb,  18S5, 
p.  19. 

t  It  hat  recently  been  iliown  that  certain  Cmstaoea  yary  not  only  from 
species  to  species,  bat  from  gen  as  to  genas,  when  living  in  water  of  different 
degrees  of  saltness.  By  continued  dilation  of  the  salt  water  an  Artemia 
was  dereloped  into  another  species,  and  this  again  into  a  Branehipui  — 
a  genos  of  laige  dimensions,  with  an  extra  abdominal  segment,  and  a 
different  tail ;  a  genos,  moreover,  which  is  propagated  sexually,  whereas 
the  Artemia  is  parthenogenetic,  as  a  rale.  See  Nature  1876,  Jane  8, 
p.  188. 

The  exceeding  importance  of  this  fact  is,  that  it  proves  specific  and 
even  generic  differences  to  originate  simply  through  the  gradual  changes 
of  the  medium  and  the  adaptation  of  the  oiganism  to  these  new  condi- 
tions. It  also  disproves  the  very  common  notion  —  adopted  even  by  Mr. 
Da&wik  himself —  that  *'  organic  beings  mast  be  exposed  during  ieveral 
generationi  to  new  conditions  to  cause  any  appreciable  amount  of  varia- 
tion." Again,  "Natural  Selection,  if  it  be  a  true  principle,  will  baniah 
the  belief  of  any  great  and  sudden  modification  of  structure."  — Comp. 
note  to  1 121,  p.  183. 
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it  would  be  impoasible  to  explain  rach  facts  as  that  chit- 
ine  is  peculiar  to  the  Aiticnlata,  cellulose  to  MoUoscoida, 
caibonates  of  lime  to  MoUosca  and  Crustacea,  and  phos- 
phates to  Vertebrata  —  all  assimilated  from  the  same 
external  mediom.  Bot  we  see  that  from  this  medium 
one  oiganism  selects  the  materials  which  another  rejects ; 
and  this  selection  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
structure:  which  assimilates  only  those  materials  it  is 
fitUd  to  assimilate.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  Adaptation 
determining  changes  of  structure  and  function,  and  are 
too  apt  to  r^ard  this  process  as  if  it  were  not  intimately 
dependent  on  a  corresponding  structural  change.  By  no 
amount  of  external  influence  which  left  the  elementary 
composition  of  the  structure  unchanged,  could  an  oigan- 
ism with  only  two  tissues  be  developed  into  an  organism 
with  three  or  four.  By  no  supply  or  stimulus,  could  an 
animal  incapable  of  assimilating  peroxide  of  iron  acquire 
red  blood  corpuscles,  although  it  might  have  the  iron 
without  the  corpuscles  ;  nor  could  an  oyster  form  its  shell 
unless  capable  of  assimilating  carbonate  of  lime.  For 
myriads  of  years,  in  seas  and  ponds,  under  endless  varie- 
ties of  external  conditions,  the  amoebae  have  lived  and 
died  without  forming  a  solid  envelope,  although  the  ma- 
terials were  abundant,  and  other  organisms  equally  sim- 
ple have  formed  envelopes  of  infinite  variety.  In  all  the 
seas,  and  from  the  earliest  ages,  zoophytes  have  lived,  and 
assumed  a  marvellous  variety  of  shapes  and  specialization 
of  functions ;  but  although  some  of  them  have  acquired 
musdeSy  none  have  acquired  true  nerves,  none  bone. 
Ages  upon  ages  rolled  on  before  fishes  were  capable  of 
forming  bone ;  and  thousands  are  still  incapable  of  form- 
ing it,  though  living  in  the  same  waters  as  the  osseous 
fishes. 

131.   "  Looking  to  the  dawn  of  life,"  says  Mr.  Darwin 
(repeating  an  objection  urged  against  his  hypothesis), 
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"  when  all  organic  beings,  as  we  imagine,  presented  the 
simplest  structure,  how  could  the  first  steps  in  advance- 
ment^ or  in  the  difiTerentiation  and  specialization  of  parts 
have  arisen  ?  I  can  make  no  sufficient  answer ;  and  can 
only  say  that»  as  we  have  no  facts  to  guide  us,  all  specu- 
lation would  be  baseless  and  useless." 

Where  Mr.  Darwin  hesitates,  lesser  men  need  extra 
caution ;  but  I  must  risk  the  danger  of  presumption,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  while  an  answer  to  this 
question  is  difficult  on  that  dynamical  view  of  Evolution 
which  regards  Function  as  determining  Structure,  it  is 
less  difficult  on  the  statico-dynamical  view  propounded  in 
these  pages  ;  the  difficulty  which  besets  the  explanation 
when  all  the  manifold  varieties  of  oi^nic  forms  are  con- 
ceived as  the  successive  divergences  from  an  original 
starting-point,  is  lessened  when  a  variety  of  different 
starting-points  is  assumed,  in  each  of  which  some  initial 
diversity  prepared  the  way  for  subsequent  differentia- 
tions ;  just  as  we  know  that  between  the  ovum  of  a  ver- 
tebrate and  the  ovum  of  an  invertebrate,  similar  as  they 
are,  there  is  a  diversity  which  manifests  itself  in  their 
subsequent  evolution.  If  Function  is  determined  by 
Structure,  and  Evolution  is  the  product  of  the  two,  it  is 
clear  that  the  different  directions  in  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment will  have  their  origin  in  structural  differences,  and 
not  in  the  action  of  external  circumstances,  unless  these 
previously  bring  about  a  structural  change.  The  action 
of  the  medium  on  the  organism  is  assuredly  a  potent  fac- 
tor which  Biology  cannot  ignore :  but  the  organism  itself 
is  a  factor,  and  according  to  its  nature  the  influence  of 
the  medium  is  defined.     (§  118.) 

132.  Quitting  for  a  moment  the  track  of  this  argu- 
ment, let  us  glance  at  the  resemblances  and  differences 
observable  in  Plants  and  Animals,  because  most  people 
admit  that  these  have  separate  origiua    The  -resemblan- 
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C68  are  scarcely  less  significant  than  those  existing  among 
animala  Both  have  a  similar  basis  of  elementary  com- 
position; not  only  are  both  formed  out  of  protoplasts 
with  similar  properties,  but  in  both  the  first  step  from  the 
protoplasm  to  definite  structure  is  the  CelL  And  the  life 
of  this  Cell  is  remarkably  alike  in  both,  its  phases  of  de- 
velopment being  in  many  respects  identical ;  nay,  even 
such  variations  as  obtain  in  the  cell-membranes  are  curi- 
ously linked  together  by  a  community  in  the  formative 
process.*  In  both  Plants  and  Animals  we  find  individ- 
uals constituted — 1st,  by  single  cells;  2d,  by  groups 
of  ceUs  undistinguishable  among  each  other ;  and  3d,  by 
groups  of  differentiated  cells.  In  both  we  find  colonies  of 
individuals  leading  a  common  life.  In  both  the  processes 
of  Nutrition  and  Reproduction  are  essentially  similar; 
both  propagate  sexually  and  asexually ;  both  exhibit  the 
surprising  phenomena  of  parthenogenesis  and  alternate 
generations.  In  both  there  are  examples  of  a  free-roving 
embryo  which  in  maturity  becomes  fixed  to  one  spot,  los- 
ing its  locomotive  organs  and  developing  its  reproductive 
organs.  In  both  the  development  of  the  reproductive 
oigans  is  the  climax  which  carries  Death.  So  close  is  the 
analogy  between  plant-life  and  animal-life,  that  it  even 
reaches  the  properties  usually  held  to  be  exclusively  ani- 
mal ;  I  mean  that  even  should  we  hesitate  to  accept  Cohn's 
discovery  of  the  muscles  in  certain  plants,!  we  cannot  deny 

*  Compere  Lxtdio,  Fom  Bau  dei  thierisehai  Kdrpera,  1864,  p.  27. 

t  Fkbdinakd  Cobn,  Die  eovUnutUe  Oercebe  im  Pflanzenreieh,  1862. 
By  a  series  of  nnmeroiis  well-deyised  experiments,  Cohn  foand  that  in 
the  stamen  of  the  eeniauria  a  tissue  exists  which  is  excitable  by  the  same 
stiroola  as  muscle  is,  and  which  reacts  like  muscle,  describing  a  similar 
cunre  when  excited,  and,  after  reaching  its  maximum,  relaxing.  Like 
the  muscle  it  becomes  fatigued  by  repeated  contraction,  and  recovers  its 
liowers  by  repose.  Like  the  muscle  it  may  be  rendered  tetanic.  (The 
researches  of  Br.  Burdon  Sandebson  and  Mr.  Darwin  haye  since  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  the  Contractility  and  Sensibility  of  certain  plants.) 

VOL.  HI.  7  J 
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that  plants  exhifail  ConlnetQitjr ;  andshould  we  lefoae  to 
iiiteq>ret  as  Sensihflity  the  phoioiDeiia  exhibited  hj  the 
Sensitive  Plants^  weesnobL  deny  that  they  present  aveiy 
striking  analogj  to  the  phenomepa  of  Sereribili^  exhib- 
ited by  animals 

133,  It  is  nnnecessaij  to  ocmtinae  this  ennmeration, 
whioh  might  easily  be  earned  into  minute  detail  A 
chapter  of  such  resemblances  woold  only  burden  the 
reader's  mind,  without  adding  f(«ce  to  the  conclosion 
that  a  surprising  community  in  Substance  and  Life- 
histofy  must  be  admitted  between  Plants  and  Animals 
This  granted,  we  turn  to  the  differences,  and  find  them 
no  less  fundamental  and  detailed.  Chemistiy  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  differences  in  the  protoplasms  from  which 
animals  and  plants  arise;  but  that  initial  differences 
must  exist  is  proved  by  the  divergence  of  the  products. 
The  vegetable  cell  is  not  the  animal  cell ;  and  although 
both  plants  and  animals  have  albumen,  fibrine,  and  case- 
ine,  the  derhKUives  of  these  are  unlike.  Homy  substance, 
connective  tissue,  nerve  tissue,  chitine,  biliverdine,  crea- 
tine, urea,  hippuric  acid,  and  a  variety  of  oUier  products 
of  evolution  or  of  waste,  never  appear  in  plants ;  while 
the  hydrocarbons  so  abundant  in  plants  are,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  absent  from  animals.  Such  facts  imply 
differences  in  elementary  composition ;  and  this  result  is 
iVirther  enforced  by  the  fact  that  where  the  two  seem  to 
resemble,  they  are  still  different:  the  plant  protoplasm 
forms  various  ceUs,  but  never  forms  a  cartilage-cell  or 
nerve-cell;  fibres,  but  never  a  fibre  of  elastic  tissue; 
tubes,  but  never  a  nerve  tube ;  vessels,  but  never  a  vessel 
with  muscular  coatings;  solid  "skeletons,"  but  always 
from  an  organic  substance  (eeUtdose),  not  from  phosphates 
and  carbonates.  In  no  one  character  can  we  say  that 
the  plant  and  the  animal  are  identical;  we  can  only 
point  throughout  the  two  kingdoms  to  a  great  similarity 
aooompanying  a  radical  diversity. 
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134  Having  brought  together  the  manifold  resem- 
blances, and  the  no  less  marked  diversities,  we  must  ask 
what  is  their  significance  ?  Do  the  resemblances  imply 
a  community  of  origin,  an  universal  kinship  ?  If  so,  the 
diversities  will  be  nothing  more  than  the  diveigences 
which  have  been  produced  by  variations  in  the  Life- 
history  of  the  several  groups.  Or — taking  the  alterna- 
tive view  —  do  the  diversities  imply  radical  differences 
of  origin  ?  If  so,  the  resemblances  will  be  nothing  more 
than  the  inevitable  analogies  resulting  from  Organized 
Substance  being  everywhere  somewhat  similar  in  compo- 
sition, and  similar  in  certain  phases  of  evolution.  To 
state  the  former  position  in  the  simplest  way,  we  may 
assume  that  of  two  masses  of  protoplasm  having  a  com- 
mon parentage,  one,  by  the  accident  of  assimilating  a 
certain  element  not  brought  within  the  range  of  the 
other,  thereby  becomes  so  differentiated  as  to  form  the 
starting-point  of  a  series  of  evolutions  widely  diveigent 
from  those  possible  to  its  congener ;  and  at  each  stage  of 
evolution  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  (made  possi- 
ble by  that  stage)  will  form  the  origin  of  a  new  variation. 
It  is  thus  feasible  to  reduce  all  organic  forms  to  a  pri- 
mordial protoplasm,  in  the  evolutions  of  which  successive 
differentiations  have  been  established.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  feasible  to  assume  that  the  existence  of 
radical  differences  must  be  invoked  to  account  for  the 
possibility  of  the  successive  differentiations. 

135.  The  hunt  after  resemblances  has  led  to  much 
mistaken  speculation;  and  with  reference  to  the  topic 
now  before  us,  it  may  be  urged,  that  although  by  attach- 
ing ourselves  to  the  points  of  community,  in  disregard  of 
the  diversities,  we  may  make  it  appear  that  all  animals 
have  a  common  parentage,  and  that  plants  and  animals 
are  merely  divergent  groups  of  the  same  prototype,  a 
rigorous  logic  will  force  us  onwards,  and  compel  us  to 
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admit  that  a  kinabip  no  less  real  unites  the  organic  with 
the  inorganic  world.  For  apon  what  principle  are  we  to 
pause  at  the  cell  or  protoplasm?  If  by  a  successive 
elimination  of  diCTerences  we  reduce  all  oiganisms  to  the 
cell,  we  must  go  on  and  reduce  the  cell  itself  to  the 
chemical  elements  out  of  which  it  is  constructed ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  these  elements  are  all  common  to  the  inorganic 
world,  the  only  difiTerence  being  one  of  synthesis,  we 
reach  a  result  which  is  the  stultification  of  all  classification, 
namely,  the  assertion  of  a  kinship  which  is  universal 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  things  may  be  reduced 
to  a  common  root  by  simply  disr^arding  their  difTerenoes. 
All  things  are  alike  when  we  set  aside  their  unlikeness. 

136.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  regard 
an  Orchestra  in  the  light  of  the  Development  Hypothesis. 
The  various  instruments  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
general  i^esemblances  and  particular  difTerences,  not  unlike 
those  observable  in  various  oiganisms ;  and  as  we  proceed 
in  the  work  of  classification  we  quickly  discover  that 
they  may  be  arranged  in  groups  analogous  to  the  Sub- 
kingdoms,  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species  of  the 
organic  world  Each  group  has  its  cardinal  distinction, 
its  initial  point  of  divergence.  All  musical  instruments 
resemble  each  other  in  the  fundamental  character  of  pro- 
ducing Tone  by  the  vibrations  of  their  substance.  This 
may  be  called  their  oiganic  basis.  The  first  marked 
difference  which  determines  the  character  of  two  sub- 
kingdoms  (namely,  instruments  of  Percussion  and  Wind 
instruments)  arises  from  a  difierence  in  the  method  of  im- 
pressing the  vibrations ;  and  the  grand  divisions  of  these 
sub-kingdoms  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  vibrating  sub- 
stances. Each  type  admits  of  many  modifications,  but 
the  primary  distinction  is  ineffaceabla  We  can  conceive 
the  Pipe  modified  into  a  Flute,  a  Flageolet,  a  Clarionet, 
a  Hautbois,  a  Bassoon,  or  a  Fife,  by  simple  accessory 
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changes ;  to  modify  the  Pipe  into  a  Tnunpet^  and  thus 
prodooe  the  peculiar  timbre  of  the  trumpet^  would  be 
impoaaible  except  by  the  mbUituHon  of  a  new  material ; 
by  replacing  the  wood  with  metal  we  may  adhere  to  the 
old  I^pe,  but  we  have  created  a  new  Class.  (Attention 
is  requested  to  this  pointy  because  the  current  views 
respecting  the  transmutation  of  tissueSi  which  seem  to 
lend  a  decisive  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  species  are  very  commonly  vitiated  by  the 
confusion  of  transformation  with  substitution  No  ana- 
tomical element  is  irantformed  into  another  specifically 
different — an  epithelial-cell  into  a  nerve-ceU^  for  instance 
— but  one  anatomical  element  is  frequently  mbstituUd 
for  another.)  To  convert  the  Pipe  or  the  Trumpet  into 
a  Violin  or  a  Drum  would  be  impossible.  We  can  follow 
the  modifications  of  a  Tambourine  into  a  Drum  or  Ket- 
de-drum,  but  no  modifications  of  these  will  yield  the 
Cymbals.  That  is  to  say,  the  vibrating  materials  — 
wood,  metal,  parchment,  and  the  combination  of  wood 
and  strings  —  have  peculiar  properties,  and  the  instru- 
ments formed  of  such  materials  must  necessarily  from 
the  very  first  belong  to  difierent  groups,  each  subdivision 
of  the  groups  being  dependent  on  some  characteristic 
difference  in  methods  of  impressing  the  vibrations,  or  in 
the  materials.  Although  all  musical  instruments  have 
a  common  property  and  a  common  purpose,  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  transformations  of  one  primitive  instru- 
ment; their  kindred  nature  is  a  subjective  conception; 
the  analogies  are  numerous  and  close,  but  we  know  their 
origin.  It  is  obvious  that  men  being  pleased  by  musical 
tones,  have  been  led  by  their  delight  to  construct  instru- 
ments whenever  they  have  discovered  substances  capable 
of  musical  vibrations,  or  methods  of  impressing  sucii 
vibrations.  By  substituting  the  bow  for  the  plectrum  or 
the  fingers,  they  may  have  changed  the  Lyre  into  the 
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Violin,  Viola*  Violoncello,  and  Basa  (It  seems  histori- 
cally probable  that  the  real  origin  of  the  Violin  class  was 
an  instrument  with  one  string  played  on  by  a  bow.)  By 
gaping  together  Pipes  of  various  sizes  they  got  the  Pan- 
pipes ;  by  substituting  metal  and  enlarging  the  blowing 
apparatus  they  got  the  Oigan.  By  beating  on  stretched 
parchment  with  the  finger,  they  got  the  Tambourine  and 
Tom-Tom ;  by  doubling  this  and  using  a  stick  they  got 
the  Drum.  By  beating  metal  with  metal  they  got  the 
Cymbals ;  by  beating  wood  they  got  the  Castanets. 

137.  The  application  of  this  illustration  is  plain.  Just 
as  a  wind-instrument  is  incapable  of  becoming  a  stringed 
instrument,  so  a  Mollusc,  with  all  its  muscles  unstriped, 
and  its  nervous  system  unsymmetrical,  is  incapable  of 
bjBComing  a  Crustacean,  with  all  its  muscles  striped  and 
its  nervous  system  symmetrical  Indeed  there  are  proba- 
Uy  few  biologists  of  the  present  day  who  imagine  the 
transmutation  of  one  kind  into  the  other  to  be  possible ; 
bjut  many  biologists  assume  that  both  may  have  been 
evolved  from  a  common  root  The  point  is  beyond  proof; 
yet  I  think  there  is  a  greater  probability  in  the  assump- 
tion that  both  were  evolved  from  different  roots.  At  any 
rate,  one  thing  is  certain ;  a  diveigence  could  only  have 
been  effected  by  a  series  of  mbstUutians ;  and  the  question 
when  and  how  these  substitutions  took  place  is  unan- 
swerable :  one  school  believes  them  to  have  been  creative 
fiats,  the  other  school  believes  them  to  have  been  trans- 
mutations.. 

138.  When  we  see  an  annelid  and  a  vertebrate  resem- 
Uing  each  other  in  some  special  point  which  is  not  com- 
mon either  to  their  classes  or  to  any  intermediate  classes  — 
as  when  we  see  the  wood-louse  (Oniscus)  and  the  hedgehog 
defend  themselves  in  the  same  strange  way  by  rolling  up 
into  a  ball  —  we  cannot  interpret  this  as  a  trace  of  distant 
kinship.    When  we  see  a  breed  of  pigeons  and  a  breed 
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of  canaries  taming  someisaults,  and  one  of  the  Bear  fam- 
ily (Batel)  given  to  the  same  singular  habit,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  this  is  in  each  case  inherited  from  a  common 
progenitor.  When  we  see  one  savage  race  tipping  arrows 
with  iron,  and  another,  ignorant  of  iron,  using  poison, 
there  is  a  community  of  object  effected  by  diversity  of 
means ;  but  the  analogy  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
closer  connection  between  the  two  races  than  the  fact  that 
men  with  similar  faculties  and  similar  wants  find  out  sim- 
ilar methods  of  supplying  their  wants.  Even  those  who 
admit  that  the  human  race  is  one  family,  and  that  the 
various  peoples  carried  with  them  a  common  fund  of 
knowledge  when  they  separated  from  the  parent  stock, 
may  still  point  to  a  variety  of  new  inventions  and  new 
social  developments  which  occurred  quite  independently 
of  each  other,  yet  are  strikingly  alika  Their  resemblance 
will  be  due  to  resemblance  in  the  conditions.  The  exist- 
ence, for  example,  of  a  religious  worship,  or  a  social  insti- 
tution, in  two  nations  widely  separated  both  in  time  and 
space,  and  under  great  historical  diversities,  is  no  absolute 
proof  that  these  two  nations  are  from  the  same  stock,  and 
that  the  ideas  have  the  same  parentage.  It  may  be  so ; 
it  may  be  otherwise.  It  may  be  an  analogy  no  more  im- 
plying kinship  than  the  fact  of  ants  making  slaves  of 
other  ants  (and  these  the  black  ants  I)  implies  a  kinship 
with  men.  Given  an  organization  which  in  the  two  na- 
tions is  alike,  and  a  history  which  is  in  certain  character- 
istics analogous,  there  must  inevitably  result  religious  and 
social  institutions  having  a  corresponding  resemblanca 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  researches  of  philologists 
and  ethnologists  are  misdirected,  or  that  their  conclusions 
respecting  the  kinship  of  mankind  are  to  be  rejected ;  I 
only  urge  the  consideration  that  perhaps  too  much  st^ress 
is  laid  on  community  of  blood,  and  not  enough  on  com- 
munity of  conditions. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

139.  The  varioofi  lines  of  aigument  maj  here  be  leca- 
pitolated  The  oiganic  world  presents  a  spectacle  of  end- 
less diversitj,  accompanied  by  a  pervading  uniformity. 
The  general  resemblances  in  forms  and  functions  are  more 
or  less  masked  by  particular  differences.  The  resem- 
blances, it  is  said,  may  be  all  due  to  kinship,  all  the  living 
individuals  having  descended  from  a  primordial  cell ;  and 
at  each  stage  of  the  descent  the  adaptations  to  new  con- 
ditions may  have  issued  in  deviations  from  the  ancestral 
form,  while  the  process  of  Natural  Selection  giving  sta- 
bility to  those  variations  which  best  fitted  the  oiganism 
in  the  struggle  of  existence,  has  made  greater  and  greater 
gaps,  and  produced  more  marked  diversities  among  the 
descendants.  This  is  the  Darwinian  Theory:  "On  my 
theory  unity  of  Type  is  explained  by  unity  of  Descent" 

140.  By  the  general  consent  of  biologists,  this  theory 
is  held  to  explain  many  if  not  all  the  observed  facts.  It 
is  a  very  luminous  suggestion ;  but  it  requires  an  enlaige- 
ment  so  as  to  include  Organic  Affinity ;  and  when  once 
this  fundamental  principle  is  admitted,  it  brings  with  it 
very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  theory  of  Descent  We  are 
then  entitled  to  assume  that  many  of  the  most  striking 
resemblances,  instead  of  being  due  to  kinship,  are  due 
simply  to  the  general  principle  that  similar  causes  must 
have  similar  effects,  and  that  organic  substances  having  a 
veiy  close  resemblance,  oiganized  substances  must  have 
similar  stages  of  evolution  under  similar  conditions ;  and 
thus  organs  will  necessarily  tal^e  on  veiy  similar  forms  in 
very  different  organisms  (for  example,  the  eye  of  the 
cepbalopod  and  the  eye  of  the  vertebrate),  and  organisms 
having  widely  different  parentage  may  closely  resemble 
each  other.  If  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  protoplasm 
appeared  not  in  one  microscopic  spot  alone,  but  in  many 
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places  and  in  vast  quantities  —  and  this  is  surelj  the 
more  justifiable  assumption  —  then  we  must  also  admit 
that  these  germinal  starting-points  were  from  the  firsts  or 
very  shortly  afterwards,  differentiated  by  variations  in 
their  elementary  composition.  Now  we  know  that  a  very 
minute  change  in  composition  may  lead  to  immense  dif- 
ferences in  evolution.  Thus  the  descendants  of  two 
slightly  different  progenitors  may,  by  continual  differen- 
tiation, become  very  markedly  unlike ;  yet,  because  of  the 
original  resemblance  of  their  substances,  they  will  reveal 
a  pervading  similarity. 

While  it  is  thus  conceivable  that  all  oiganisms  may 
resemble  each  other,  and  all  differ,  owing  to  the  similari- 
ties and  diversities  in  the  " conditions  of  existence"  (and 
among  those  conditions  that  of  descent  is  of  wide  range), 
it  is  not  very  readily  conceivable  how  advantage  in  the 
external  struggle  could  have  determined  the  varieties  of 
form  and  function,  because  many  differentiations  give  no 
superiority  in  the  struggle.  As  Mr.  St.  Geoige  Mivart 
urges,  "  Natural  Selection  utterly  fails  to  account  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  minute  and  rudi- 
mentary beginnings,  the  slight  and  infinitesimal  com- 
mencements of  structures,  however  useful  those  structures 
may  afterwards  become."*  And  this  is  undeniable  on  the 
supposition  that  Natural  Selection  is  an  agency  not  iden- 
tical with  the  variations  of  growth,  but  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  accumulation  of  favorable  variations. 

141.  In  estimating  the  two  hypotheses  —  First,  of 
Descent  from  one  primordial  germ,  and  the  modifications 
due  to  Natural  Selection,  or,  as  I  should  say,  expressed  in 
Selection;  and  Secondly,  of  Descent  from  innumerable 
germs  having  initial  differences,  which  differences  radiated 
into  the  marked  modifications,  there  is  this  superiority  to 
be  claimed  for  the  first,  that  it  is  more  easily  handled  as 

*  MiVART,  The  Oenetis  of  Species,  1871,  p.  28. 
7» 
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an  aid  to  research^  and  is  therefore  more  decidedly  osefnL 
The  laws  of  Oiganic  Affinity  are  at  present  too  obscoie 
for  any  successful  application.  I  only  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  theory  of  Descent  is  an  imaginary  construction 
of  what  may  have  been  the  process  of  species-formation, 
not  a  transcription  of  the  process  observed.  It  constructs 
an  imaginary  Type  as  progenitor  of  a  long  line  of  widely 
different  descendants.  The  anndid  which  is  taken  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  vertebrates  is  not  any  annelid  known 
either  to  zoologists  or  geologists,  but  a  generalized  and 
imaginary  type.  So  daringly  liberal  is  the  imagination 
in  endowing  the  ancestor  with  whatever  may  be  required 
for  the  descendants,  that  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  it  probable, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  embryos  of  vertebrates,  that 
these  animals  *'  are  the  modified  descendants  of  some  an- 
cient progenitor  which  was  furnished  in  its  adult  state 
with  branchisB,  a  swim-bladder,  four  simple  limbs,  and  a 
long  tail,  all  fitted  for  an  organic  life,"  (p.  633) ;  and  Dr. 
Dohm  conceives  the  original  type  to  have  contained 
within  itself  all  that  has  been  subsequently  evolved  in 
the  highest  vertebrate,  the  other  and  less  elaborate  oigan- 
isms  being  mere  d^radations  from  this  typa*  This  use 
of  the  imagination,  although  not  without  advantages,  is 
also  not  without  dangers.  It  may  direct  research,  it  must 
not  be  suffered  to  replace  research. 

*  DoHRif,  Ikr  Urtpnmg  der  VtrbeUkiert  und  dot  Prindp  du  Fwm- 
tiomwecKMli,  1875,  pi  74. 


PROBLEM  II. 


THE  NERVOUS  MECHANISM. 


''AH  the  fanctioiit  of  the  nexroos  lystem  are  m  dependent  upon  ita  atnio- 
tme  end  nature,  aa  the  aoeorate  indication  of  time  upon  the  oonatrootioa  of 
the  chronometer." — Proghabka. 

'*  Unaer  Wiaaen  wird  nie  ToUendet,  lit  nnd  bleibt  Sttickwerk ;  deaien 
EigKnxmigdaa  Straben  nnd  HofTen  der  forachenden  Denker  bleiben  wird  fttr 
alle  Zdt"  —  BADBrHAUBSV,  Otiris. 

"  Our  nimble  Bonla 
Can  apin  an  insnbstantial  unirerse 
Suiting  our  mood,  and  call  it  posaiUe, 
Sooner  than  aee  one  grain  with  eye  euot, 
And  give  atrict  record  of  it'* 

Gbobob  Eliot,  The  SpamUh  Cf^pt^, 

"  If  we  compare  the  teachings  of  our  books  with  what  Katoie  la  constantly 
showing,  we  find  there  is  no  agreement  between  those  two  sources  of  learn- 
ing.**—Bbowh  SfiQUABD. 


THE  NERVOUS  MECHANISE 


CHAPTEE   I. 

SUBYET  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

1.  OuB  knowledge  of  mental  processes  is  derived  from 
reflection  on  our  personal  experiences,  combined  with  in- 
ferences from  oar  observation  of  other  men  and  animals, 
under  similar  conditions.  The  processes  are  complex  and 
variable;  so  complex  and  variable,  that  knowledge  of 
their  component  factors  can  onlj  be  gained  through  long 
tentative  studj,  aided  by  fortunate  circumstances  which 
present  these  factors  separately,  or  at  any  rate  in  such 
marked  predominance  as  to  fix  attention.  This  subjec* 
tive  analysis  of  the  processes  has  to  be  supplemented  by, 
and  confirmed  by  an  objective  analysis  of,  the  eandUions, 
external  and  internal:  the  facts  of  Feeling  have  to  be 
traced  to  facts  of  Physiology,  which  will  exhibit  that 
Physical  Basis  of  Mind  so  earnestly  sought  by  the 
inquirer. 

Bo£h  the  subjective  and  the  objective  analysis  are  at 
present  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Although  there  is 
much  confident  assertion  and  ''  false  persuasion  of  knowl- 
edge "  in  both  r^ons,  there  is,  unhappily,  little  that  can 
be  seriously  accepted  as  demonstrated.  In  the  present 
volume  we  shall  concern  ourselves  almost  exclusively 
with  the  objective  analysis,  and  do  our  utmost  to  mark 
what  is  mere  inference  from  what  is  verified  observation. 
It  is  only  by  Observation  that  facts  can  be  settled  ;  how- 
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ever  Analogy  and  Infeienoe  may  suggest  where  the  tnith 
may  lie,  they  are  finger-posts,  not  goals.  At  the  best 
they  only  tell  us  what  Observation  landd  reveal  conld  the 
processes  be  submitted  to  Sense. 

In  a  loose  and  general  way  every  one  knows  that  the 
Nervous  System  is  a  dominant  agent  in  all  sentient  pro- 
cesses ;  although  not  by  any  means  the  only  agents  yet, 
because  of  its  predominance,  it  is  artificially  accepted  as 
the  only  one.  With  the  greater  complexity  of  this  sys- 
tem, there  is  observed  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
variety  of  sentient  phenomena.  The  labors  of  anatomists 
have  secured  a  tolerably  exact  plan  of  the  topographical 
distribution  of  this  system ;  a  somewhat  chaotic  mass  of 
observation  and  inference  passes  as  a  description  of  its 
elementary  structure.  The  labors  of  physiologists  have 
succeeded  to  a  small  extent  in  localizing  certain  functions 
in  certain  organs  of  this  system.  But  imperfect  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  structures  is,  our  knowledge 
of  the  functions  is  still  more  so.  I  wish  I  could  say 
otherwise,  and  that  I  could  ask  my  readers  to  accept  with 
confidence  what  teachers  confidently  propound.  The  atti- 
tude of  scepticism  is  always  repulsive ;  the  sceptic  is  sel- 
dom received  without  disfavor,  because  he  throws  on  us 
the  labor  of  investigation  there  where  we  wish  for  the 
confidence  of  knowledge.  Tet  it  is  only  by  facing  the 
facts  that  we  can  hope  one  day  to  solve  the  great  ques- 
tions. 

2.  The  nervous  system  has,  in  our  artificial  view  of  it» 
two  divisions :  the  Peripheral,  which  connects  the  organ- 
ism with  the  external  world ;  and  the  Central,  which  con- 
nects each  part  of  the  organism  with  all  the  other  parts. 
Although  the  syBtem  is  constituted  by  various  tissues  — 
neural,  connective,  vascular,  and  elastic  —  it  receives  its 
characteristic  designation  from  nerve-fibrils,  nerve-fifares, 
and  nerve-cells ;  just  as  the  muscular  system  receives  its 
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designation  from  contnustile  cells  and  fibres.  This  nennl 
tissue  assomes  three  -well-marked  forms :  1*,  nervet,  whioli 
are  bundles  of  fibres  and  fibrils,  enclosed  in  a  membra- 
nous sheath ;  2°,  ganglia,  which  are  clusters  of  cells,  fibres, 
and  fibrils,  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  sometimes 
not ;  3°,  eentrts,  which  are  artificial  divisions  of  the  neural 
axis,  serving  as  points  of  union  for  different  organs. 

la  the  Inveitebrata  the  neoial  axis  is  the  chain  of 
^aglionic  masses  running  aloi^  the  ventral  aide,  and  giv- 
ing off  the  nerves  to  oigans  of  sense,  and  to  the  muscles. 
It  may  be  seen  represented  in 
Fig.i. 

In  the  Vertebrata  the  axis  is 
dorsal,  and  is  called  the  cerebro' 
ipinal  axit,  indnding  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  When  we  look  at 
this  structure  superficially  we 
see  various  nerves  radiating  from 
it  to  skin,  glands,  and  muscles ; 
but  a  closer  examination,  enlight- 
ened by  knowledge  of  function, 
shows  that  some  of  these  nerves     *^  i.-/f«™«ii»«««  tfn 

.    .     ..   n  ..  t-Ut.    Tin  imiU  TOUDd  niWM. 

pass  truo  it  from  the  vanous  am--  or^iviia,  ■»  hcb  to  ba  oon- 
faces  and  sense-organs,  and  are  "f^  ^^  longiwaiui  Bta«. 
therefore  called  afferejii  or  sen-  toui»iimbi,oivuofaBnM.ud 
ion/;  whereas  another  set  passes  "^*™^ 
out  of  it  to  glands  and  muscles,  and  these  nerves  are 
therefore  called  efferent  or  motory.  There  are  also  fibres 
which,  pessing  from  one  part  of  the  great  centra  to  an- 
other, are  called  commissural. 

To  this  brief  acconnt  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  may 
be  added  a  word  on  the  connected  chain  of  ganglia  and 
nerves  known  as  the  Sympathetic,  because  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  various 
"  aympathies  "  were  effected.    It  is  now  held  to  be  the 
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syBtem  devoted  to  the  visoera  and  blood-vessels;  tmt 
there  is  still  great  want  of  agreement  among  physiologists 
as  to  whether  it  is  an  independent  system^  having  a  spe- 
cial stmcture  somewhat  diCTerent  from  that  of  the  oeiebio- 
spinal,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  great  plexns  of  nerves 
and  ganglia,  only  topographically  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  the  nervous  system.  Into  this  point  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  enter  here.  Enough  to  say,  that  I 
entirely  agree  with  Sigmund  Mayer  in  adopting  the  sec- 
ond view.*  In  no  histological  character,  yet  specified, 
are  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia  demarcated  from 
the  others.  There  are,  indeed,  mare  non-medullary  fibres 
(the  gray  fibres  of  Eemak)  in  the  sympathetic ;  but  the 
same  fibres  are  also  abundant  in  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem; and  the  sympathetic  has  also  its  laige  medullary 
fibre& 

3.  The  Centres  are  composed  of  two  substances :  the 
gray  and  the  white.  The  gray  substance  is  often  called 
the  vesicular  because  of  its  abimdant  ceUs ;  but  it  has 
even  more  fibres  than  cells,  and  the  white  substance  has 
also  a  few  cells.f  The  gray  substance  is  distributed  over 
the  sdrface  of  the  brain  —  in  the  convolutions ;  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  encephalon.  It  surrounds  the 
central  canal  which  forms  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and 
is  continued  as  a  very  small  cavity  all  down  the  spinal 
cord.  Besides  entering  into  the  important  and  conspic- 
uous masses  known  as  the  cerebral  ganglia  —  (the  qptie 
ihcUami,  and  corpora  ttriaia)  —  the  gray  substance  is 
massed  in  the  corpora  quadrigeminay  crura  cerebri  pons 
varolii,  and  medulla  dbUmgaia.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  each  of  thpse  parts.  Until  modem  times  all 
the  masses  included  in  the  skull  under  the  familiar  term 

*  SiOM DKD  Matkb,  Die  peripheriieke  NervenaelU  imm?  dU  sympaikimM 
NervefuytUm,  1878. 
t  On  theie  oelli  aee  note  to  §  140. 
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Brain  (or  the  technical  term  Encephalon)  were  regarded 
as  the  only  centre,  and  also  as  the  origin  of  all  the  nerves. 
Nor  has  this  notion  even  yet  entirely  disappeared,  al- 
though the  spinal  cord  is  known  not  to  be  a  laige  nerve 
trunk,  but  a  centre  or  connected  chain  of  centres,  struc- 
turally and  functionally  similar  to  the  cranial  centres. 
The  shadow,  of  the  ancient  error  still  obscures  inter- 
pretation of  the  part  this  spinal  cord  plays  in  the  sentient 
mechanism;  and  thus  although  the  cord  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  centre  for  "  sensitive  impressions/' 
it  is  usually  excluded  from  Sensation.  This  widespread 
and  misleading  notion  will  be  critically  examined  in  a 
future  problem. 

4  Beginning  our  survey  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
with  the  Spinal  Cord,  we  observe  it  to  consist :  1^  of  em" 
tral  gray  substance  surrounding  the  scarcely  visible  canal, 
which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  primitive  groove  in  the 
germinal  membrane  (§  9) ;  2^,  irregular  gray  masses, 
called  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns,*  connected  with 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  and 
3°,  strands  of  white  fibres  enclosing  this  central  substance, 
and  called  the  anterior  lateral  and  posterior  columns, 

like  the  Cerebrum,  it  is  a  double  oigan  formed  by  two 
symmetrical  halves,  as  the  cerebrum  is  of  two  hemispheres. 
Each  half  innervates  the  corresponding  half  of  the  body. 
The  cord  is  unlike  the  cerebrum  in  external  form,  though 
very  like  it  in  internal  structure.  The  gray  structure  is 
mainly  external  in  the  cerebrum,  and  is  internal  in  the 
cord. 

From  the  anterior  side  of  the  cord  (that  which  in  ani- 
mals is  the  under  side)  the  motor  nerves  issue ;  from  the 
posterior  (in  animals  the  upper)  side,  issue  the  sensory 
nervea    On  each  of  the  sensory  nerves  there  is  a  ganglion. 

*  These  terms  designate  the  surface  aspect  of  a  transrerse  section,  of 
what  more  correctly  should  he  called  the  gray  columns.    See  Figs.  8  to  8. 

K 
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tha  roott  of  each  nerve,  formed  of  several  rooUeto  iwaii^ 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  (M^umna,  subaeqoently 
unite  together,  and  proceed  in  a  single  sheath  to  mnsclea 
and  skin,  separatiDg  again,  however,  before  they  reach 
moacleB  and  skin.    fig.  2  lepreaents  this  arrangement. 


5.  There  are  thirty-one  pairs  (eometimee  thirty-two) 
of  snch  nerves —  namely,  eight  cervical,  twelve  thoracic, 
five  lumbar,  five  sacral,  and  one  (or  two)  coccygeal  Figs. 
3  to  6  represent  ^ansverse  sections,  which  display  t^e 
entrance  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  into  the  anterior  and 
posterior  boms. 

6.  Similar  masses  of  gray  substance  in  the  Medulla 
Oblongata  (which  is  the  name  given  to  the  cord  when 
it  passes  into  the  skull)*  are  supposed  to  be  the  origins 
of  some  other  nerves  (the  cranial). 

*  Bnt  thU  only  in  the  higher  uilnuU.  In  reirtilei  uid  uophibk  the 
aedaU^  dncradi  Into  the  ceirjckl  ngton,  u  br  u  the  tecond  uid  thiid 
cerrical  rcrtcbne.    Thii  ihonld  be  Temamhcrcd  in  ezpeiiincntlng. 
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Although  the  Medalk  Spiimlis  ia  nnqnestaonably  con- 
tdaned  &a  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  the  anangeinent  of  its 
tissues  here  becomes  gradually  changed,  and  so  compli- 
cated that  it  bafSes  the  scalpel  Anatomists  are,  however, 
agreed  on  the  one  point  of  fundamental  importance  to  na 
here  —  name]/,  that  there  is  only  a  rearrangement,  not 
a  nev  tissue.  Accepting  the  artificial  division  into  two 
organs,  we  may  say  that  their  functions  are  different, 
inaamach  as  they  are  different  in  tJieir  anatomical  con- 
nections —  they  innervate  different  part« ;  but  as  nerve- 
centres  they  have  one  and  the  same  property. 

On  its  posterior  surface  the  Medulla  Oblongata  opens 
as  Uie  fourth  ventricle.  It  is  then  no  longer  a  closed 
canal,  but  an  expansion  of  the  spinal  canal,  which  is 
coveted  by  the  Cerebellum.  On  its  anterior  surface  pro- 
jects the  pons  varolii.    Figs.  7  and  8  represent  these. 

While  thus  on  the  one  hand  continuing  the  Medulla 
Spinalis,  the  Medulla  Oblongata  is  seen  on  the  other  hand 
to  be  continuous  with  the  Brain  —  its  whtta  columns 
passing  upwards  in  the  crura  cerebri,  its  cavity  repeated 
in  the  other  ventricles.  Above  it  lie  the  ganglionic 
masses,  the  corpora  jaadrigemina,  opHe  tkalami,  and 
corpora  ttriatcL    Crowning  these  are  the  big  and  little 


PI»T  ~ Bai^  uruppir  win ^ OHM 
utUt.    1,  BactiBK  at  Uw  thilami ;  1,  eotpocB  qudrliniilDt  (tht  ti 
iBpvlKIlT  iipi«««i<«d  Id  th*  tafiiTlag) ;  I,  ■cUod  ot  Um  enin  MnMU :  t,  tb* 
tMRtt  mtrteU ;  ft,  tb*  latUMm  bodia ;  fl,  thi  aluoM  Hrlptoriiu. 

!!(.•.  — Ami,  iir«l«-*(HiVM  JM.  OWmit.     1.  Optlo  mttm  cat  <tf  it  tU 
rMMna  :  1,  enm  centtl ;  B,  pool  tuvUI  ;  l,  oUn/r  tnUei :  s.  ulntoi  prmaldi ; 


brains,  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellam.  Figs.  9  and  10  rep- 
resent thia  relation  of  Medulla  Spinalis,  Medulla  Ob- 
longata, and  Brain.    Fig.  11  is  s  purely  artificial  diagram 
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vhiolk  will  give  the  reader  Bome  idea  of  the  duporition 
of  the  white  and  gray  sobatanoee. 


(I  Hrtfrn  qr  Oi  »Mi  (■«*  Dalla4  1.  MhotoiT 
:  >,  Mtpa  (MitoB  :  t,  ttuluiB* :  t,  oocpon  qmd- 
tke  cf  tb*  pan  tusIU  :  I,  oUntr  bodj. 

7.  In  man  the  Cerebmm  is  to  the  Cerebellum  as  9  to 
1.     In  the  lower  veitebrates  the  prepondenuice  ia  atall 
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greater.  The  cerebrum  is  in  our  artificial  systems  com- 
monly divided  into  three  lobes.  The  frontal  lobe  is  that 
portion  which  lies  in  front  of  the  deep  fissure  named  after 
Bolando ;  between  that  fissure  and  the  "internal  perpen- 
dicular fissure"  lies  the  parietal  lobe;  behind  this  we 
have  the  occipital  lobe ;  and,  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
the  tempero-sphenoidal  lobe.  Each  lobe  is  again  subdi- 
vided according  to  its  convolutions. 

The  disposition  of  the  fibres  in  the  brain  is  far  too 
complex  to  be  accurately  followed.  All  that  we  can  say 
is,  that  there  are  strands  which  connect  one  convolution 
with  another,  strands  which  connect  one  hemisphere 
with  another,  strands  which  connect  cerebrum  with  cere- 
bellum, and  strands  which  connect  the  cerebrum  with 
the  lower  ganglia.  It  is  important  to.  conceive  this  dis- 
tinctly; for  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  function  of 
the  Brain  (by  brain  is  here  meant  both  Cerebrum  and 
Cerebellum)  is  not  that  of  innervation,  but  of  incitatian 
and  regulation.  To  speak  metaphorically,  it  is  the  coach- 
man who  holds  in  his  hands  the  reius,  and  guides  the 
team.  One  cardinal  fact  should  arrest  attention,  namely, 
that  not  a  single  nerve  in  the  body  has  its  origin  or 
centre  of  innervation  in  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
The  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  do  indeed  seem  to  issue 
from  the  cerebrum ;  and  are  commonly  described  as  cer- 
ebral nerves.  But  the  facts  of  Development,- minute 
Anatomy,  and  Experiment  prove  this  to  be  inexact 
Although  I  shall  continue  to  speak  of  the  olfactory  and 
optic  nerves  in  accordance  with  universal  usage,  not 
wishing  to  burden  the  reader  with  unnecessary  innova- 
tions, I  must  at  the  outset  express  my  opinion  that  these 
nerves  cannot  be  brought  under  the  same  general  tjrpe 
as  the  other  sensory  nerves.  Embryology  and  Anatomy 
suggest  that  they  have  no  more  claim  to  the  title  than 
the  crura  cerebri.    Of  this  hereafter.    Setting  these  asid^ 
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no  one  now  reftises  to  acknowledge  that  Cerebnun  and 
Oerebellam,  although  centres  of  Incitation  and  Associa- 
tion, are  not  the  centres  of  direct  Innervation:  Uie  or* 
ganic  mechamsm  in  all  its  phynoloffieal  processes  will 
act  independently  of  them  (so  far  as  such  artificial  dis- 
tinctions are  admissible  at  all).  This  does  not  throw 
a  doubt  on  their  physiologtecd  functions,  nor  on  their 
participation  in  the  normal  execution  of  physiological 
processes. 

8.  From  this  rapid  survey  two  important  points  may 
be  selected  for  special  attention.  First,  the  continuity 
of  the  neural  axis  throughout ;  secondly,  the  fundamental 
similarity  of  its  strudurt,  underlying  gi^t  variations  in 
its  form  and  connections.  This,  which  is  the  anatomical 
expression  of  the  Unity  of  the  nervous  system,  will  be- 
come more  evident  after  we  have  expounded  what  Em- 
bryology and  Microscopic  Anatomy  teach.  We  may 
therefore  digress  here  awhile  to  consider 

THB  EARLY  FORMS  OP  NXRVE  CSNTRE& 

9.  In  the  outermost  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane 
of  the  embryo  a  groove  appears,  which  deepens  as  its 
sides  grow  upwards,  and  finaUy  close  over  and  form  a 
canal.  This  canal  is  composed  of  cells  all  alike.  Its 
foremost  extremity  soon  bulges  into  three  well-marked 
enlargements,  which  are  then  called  the  primitive  cerebral 
resides.  The  cavities  of  these  vesicles  are  continuous. 
Except  in  position  and  size,  there  are  no  discernible  dif- 
ferences in  these  vesicles,  which  are  known  as  the  Fore- 
brain,  Middle-braiu,  and  Hind-brain. 

10.  The  Fare-train  soon  buds  off  from  each  side  a 
small  vesicle.  This  is  the  optic  vesicle,  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  what  subsequently  becomes  optic  ner\'^e  land 
retina.  At  this  period  it  is  simply  a  vesicle  with  a 
hollow  stem,  the  cavity  being  continuous  with  the  cavity 
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of  the  cerebral  vesicle,  and  the  walls  contmuons  with  the 
cerebral  wall. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  retina  and  optic  "  nerve  "  are 
primitive  portions  of  the  brain  —  a  detached  segment  of 
the  general  centre,  identical  in  structure  with  the  cerebral 
vesicle,  and  not  unlike  in  form.  A  cup-like  depression 
quickly  forms  the  optic  vesicle  into  an  inner  and  an  outet 
fold.  The  inner  or  concave  fold  becomes  the  retina,  and 
the  outer  or  convex  fold  (that  nearest  to  the  brain)  be- 
comes its  choroid  membrane.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
incubation  the  retina  of  the  chick  is  composed  of  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  all  alike.  On  the  seventh  day  there  is  a 
diiSerentiation  into  layers,  one  of  which  on  the  eighth  day 
is  granular ;  on  the  tenth  two  are  granular ;  and  on  the 
thirteenth  ganglionic  cells  appear.  Some  of  the  ceUs 
have  elongated  into  radial  fibres  (known  as  Miiller's 
fibres) ;  and  with  the  appearance  of  rods  and  cones  the 
normal  retinal  elements  are  complete. 

11.  The  researches  of  Foster  and  Balfour  •  confirm 
the  statement  that  all  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  retina 
(whether  nervous  or  connective)  are  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  layer  of  embryonic  cells,  which  origiually 
formed  a  portion  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle. 

12.  Meanwhile  the  hollow  stem  of  this  optic  vesicle 
begins  to  develop  fibres  amidst  the  nuclei  of  its  walls. 
The  "  optic  nerve  "  arises :  it  is  still  hollow ;  and  in  birds 
remains  so  through  life.  The  fibres  as  they  are  developed 
grow  forwards  Unoards  the  retina,  and  spread  over  its  in- 
ternal surface.  They  also  grow  forwards  towards  ths  brain, 
and  spread  over  its  substance ;  but  it  is  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  and  is  generally  believed,  with  the  eerebral 
hemispheres  (or  that  portion  of  the  Fore-brain  from  which 

*  FosTBR  and  Balfoub,  EUtMnUof  Embryclogy,  Part  1.,  ItIL  Cioinp. 
ScHWALBi,  art  Die  Retina,  in  the  Hanitmch  der  AugenhetikwuU  of 
QtJLxn  und  SImibch,  1874,  I.  868. 

VOL.  ni.  8 
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these  aiB  derived),  bat  with  the  Middle-brain  (which 
becomes  the  corpora  quadriffemina),  that  the  optic  fibres 
are  in  connection.* 

13.  This  will  be  understood  when  the  further  develop- 
ment is  traced.  The  Fore-brain,  after  budding  off  the  optic 
vesicles,  buds  off  two  larger  vesicles — the  future  cerebral 
hemispheres.  This  is  noticeable  on  the  second  day  of 
incubation,  and  by  the  third  day  each  vesicle  is  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  the  original  Fore-brain.  Their  develop- 
ment is  essentially  like  that  of  the  optic  vesicles ;  both  as 
to  the  cellular  and  the  fibrous  elements. 

The  cowvolutions,  corpus  callosum,  nueUtia  lefUtformis, 
and  corpora  striata  are  then  indicated.  Meanwhile,  that 
which  originally  was  the  Fore-brain  has  lapsed  into  the 
secondary  rank  as  Intermediate-brain  {ZtoischefAim),  and 
becomes  the  parts  surrounding  the  third  ventricle,  namely, 
the  thalami,  corpmxi  candicantia,  infundtbulum,  and  what 
is  called  the  "  posterior  perforated  substanca" 

14.  The  Middle-brain,  or  Second  Vesicle,  develops  the 
corpora  guadrigemina  from  the  roof  of  its  cavity,  and  the 
crura  cerebri  from  its  floor. 

The  Hindrtrain,  or  Third  Vesicle,  divides  into  two,  like 
the  First  Vesicle ;  it  buds  off  the  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  its  cavity  forms  the  fourth  ventricle ;  its  walls 
the  medulla  cblongata, 

15.  It  thus  appears  that  the  primitive  membrane  forms 
into  a  canal,  which  enlaiges  at  one  part  into  three  vesicles, 
and  from  these  are  developed  the  encephalic  structures. 
The  continuity  of  the  walls  and  cavities  of  these  vesicles 
is  never  obliterated  throughout  the  subsequent  changes. 
It  is  also  traceable  throughout  the  medulla  spinalis.  And 
microscopic  investigation  reveals  that  underneath  all  the 
morphological  changes  the  walls  of  the  whole  cerebro- 


*  The  deyelopment  of  the  olfactory  IoIm  and  bulb  is  liiniUr ;  it  need 
not  be  followed  here. 
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spinal  axis  are  composed  of  similar  elements  on  a  similar 
plan.* 

16.  Two  conclusions  directly  follow  from  this  exposi- 
tion:—  first,  that  since  the  struetv/re  of  the  great  axis  is 
efMTywhert  similar ,  the  properties  must  be  similar;  sec- 
ondly, that  since  there  is  structural  eontifiuity,  no  one  part 
can  be  called  into  activity  vnthatU  at  the  same  time  mjore  or 
less  exciting  that  of  aU  the  rest. 

THE  PERIPHERAL  8T8TE1C 

17.  Following  the  analytical  division,  we  now  come  to 
the  Peripheral  System  of  nerves  and  ganglia.  The  separa- 
tion, I  must  often  repeat,  is  purely  artificial;  but  the 
artifice  has  conveniences.  We  separate  in  the  same  way 
the  heart  from  veins  and  arteries,  and  the  capillary  cir- 
culation from  the  arterial 

Each  nerve  has  its  direct  connection  with  a  particular 
centre,  and  indirectly  with  the  whole  system.  It  has  its 
circumscribed  territory,  and  individual  office.  Except  in 
a  few  cases  of  anastomosis,  the  action  of  one  nerve  does 
not  involve  that  of  another :  only  one  muscle  or  one 
group  of  muscles  is  moved,  without  exciting  motion  in  a 
neighbor.  It  is  through  the  centres  that  these  individual 
territories  are  united ;  and  a  wave  of  excitation  always 
passes  throughout  the  central  substance.  Thus  the  cen- 
tres are  not  simply  organs  of  association,  consequently  of 

*  German  anatomists  diyide  this  axis  into  tnmk  and  crown  (^^*ii- 
stamm  and  Himmantel).  There  is  convenience  in  this  dinsion.  If  we 
remove  all  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum,  with  aU  the  white  matter 
radiating  from  it,  nntil  we  again  come  npon  gray  matter —  and  if  we  then 
cat  the  cereheUnm  from  its  descending  strands  of  white  matter — we  shaU 
have  removed  the  erown,  and  leave  the  trunk  remaining.  This  tronk  is 
constituted  by  the  corpora  striata,  nnolens  lentiformis,  optic  thalami,  cor- 
pora qnadrigemina,  cmra  cerebri,  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla 
spinalis.  From  this  trunk  all  the  oi^gans  of  the  body  are  directly  inner- 
vsted  (except  those  innervated  from  the  sympathetic  f). 
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regulation,  but  are  the  nexus  whereby  the  diveisity  of  the 
actions  is  integrated  into  the  unity  oif  consensus. 

18.  Nothing  further  need  at  present  be  stated  respect- 
ing  the  nerves ;  but  it  is  needful  to  give  precision  to  Uie 
ideas  of 

GANGLU  AND  CKNTRES, 

usually  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  convertible  terms.  That 
this  is  inexact  may  be  readily  shown,  and  that  it  is  mis- 
leading appears  in  its  causing  physiologists  to  credit 
every  gan^on,  wherever  found,  with  central  functions ; 
and,  by  an  almost  inevitable  extension  of  the  error,  has 
led  to  the  assignment  of  central  functions  to  a  single 
ganglionic  cell!  This  is  but  part  of  that  "superstition 
of  the  cell"  against  which  I  shall  have  to  protest  I  will 
not  here  raise  the  doubt  which  presses  from  various  sides 
respecting  the  central  functions  of  the  ganglia  in  the 
he^  and  intestines,  because  the  reader  perhaps  shares 
the  general  opinion  on  that  point ;  but  let  me  simply  ask 
what  central  function  can  possibly  be  assigned  to  the 
ganglia  on  each  of  the  spinal  sensory  nerves  ?  above  all  to 
those  grouped  and  scattered  ganglionic  cells  which  are 
found  at  the  peripheral  termination  of  some  nerves,  and 
in  the  very  trunks  of  others?  There  may,  indeed,  be 
imagined  a  central  function  for  the  ganglia  in  the  mesen- 
tery, and  even  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  retina,  on  the 
hypothesis  (quite  gratuitous,  I  think)  of  their  regulating 
the  circulation ;  but  even  this  explanation  cannot  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  ganglionic  ceUs  which  appter 
in  the  course  of  the  nerve.* 

*  "  On  I'est  prfoocap^  da  r6le  special  qii«  pouTtient  jouer  1m  giDgli- 
ant  p^riph^riqnes  sitnte  dtnt  le  Toiiinage  d«  cerUines  orgmes ;  et  on  a 
pritendu  que  1m  nerfi  ne  Jooiisaient  de  leor  propri^t^  d*agir  inr  oes 
oi^ganes  qn'apr^  avoir  traren^  cea  gangliona.  On  avaiit  admia  que  I'ezci- 
tation  port^  rar  le  filet  neirenz  avant  eon  entr^  dans  le  ganglion  reatait 
sani  effet ;  que  ponr  obtenir  Taction  ezcitatrioe  des  fonctiona  de  Toigane 
il  fallait  ezdter  le  nerf  entre  lai  et  le  ganglion  voiain." — Clauds  Bbr- 
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The  xneaning  of  a  physiological  centre  is,  that  it  is  a 
point  to  which  stimulations  proceed,  snd  from  which  they 
are  reflected.  The  meaning  of  a  ganglion  is,  that  it  is  a 
group  of  nerve  ceUs  dispersed  among,  or  in  continuation 
with,  nerve  fibres :  it  may  be  a  centre  of  reflection,  or  it 
may  not ;  and  in  the  latter  case  its  physiological  office  is 
at  present  undetermined.  A  ganglion  is  no  more  a  centre 
in  virtue  of  its  cell-group  than  a  muscle  is  a  limb.  All 
function  depends  on  connection,  and  central  function  de- 
mands a  connection  of  afferent  and  eflerent  parts. 

19.  The  ganglia  found  in  the  ventral  cord  of  the  Inver- 
tebrate (see  Fig.  1)  are  centres,  each  of  which  has  consid- 
erable independence,  each  regulating  a  single  segment  of 
the  body,  or  a  group  of  similar  segments.  As  the  scale 
of  animal  complexity  ascends,  these  separated  centres  tend 
more  and  more  to  coalesce,  and  >^nth  this  coalescence 
comes  an  increasing  combination  of  movements.*  Ob- 
serve the  caterpillar  slowly  crawling  over  a  leaf;  each 
segment  of  its  body  moves  in  succession ;  but  when  this 
caterpillar  becomes  a  butterfly  the  body  moves  rapidly, 
and  all  at  once.  Open  the  caterpillar,  and  you  find  its 
ner\'ous  centres  are  thirteen  separate  ganglia,  each  presid- 
ing over  a  distinct  part  of  the  body,  and  each  capable  of 

NABD,  SysUnu  Nerveux,  II.  169.  But  on  proceeding  to  verify  these 
sUtcments  by  experiment,  Bernaud  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  "que  le 
ganglion  n'a  pas  d'influence  i»ropre  sur  le  mode  de  I'excitation  transmiso 
4 1'organe." 

I  was  delighted  to  find  my  opposition  to  the  current  teacliing  respect- 
ing the  central  functions  of  ganglionic  cells  thoroughly  borne  out  by  the 
elaborate  researches  of  Siomukd  Matkr  (ArchivfUr  Psijchiatrie,  Bd.  VI. 
Heft  2).  Having  artificially  produced  such  cells,  he  pertinently  asks. 
How  can  we  attribute  central  functions  to  cellB  which  appear  in  the  pro- 
cess of  regeneration  of  a  divided  nerve  t  The  error  has  its  origin  in  the 
Confusion  of  functions  with  properties. 

*  It  is  often,  though  incorrectly,  stated  that  every  segment  of  an 
•  nnulose  animal  has  its  separate  ganglion.  The  fact  is,  that  while  the 
^nglim  are  usually  fewer  than  the  segments,  they  are  sometimes  more 
ttameroiit. 
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indepeDdent  action.  Open  the  butterfly,  and  you  find  the 
thirteen  ganglia  greatly  changed :  the  eecond  and  third 
are  fused  into  one;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  into 
another ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  into  another ;  the  only 
trace  of  the  original  separation  is  in  a  sli^t  constriction 
of  the  surfetce.  The  moyenients  of  the  caterpillar  were 
few,  simple,  slow,  and  those  of  the  butterfly  are  many, 
varied,  and  rapid. 

20.  In  the  Vertebrates  the  coalescence  of  ganglia  is 
such  that  the  spinal  axis  is  one  gr^at  centre.  We  do 
indeed  anatomically  and  physiologically  subdivide  it  into 
several  centres,  because  several  portions  directly  innervate 
separate  organs ;  but  its  importance  lies  in  the  intimate 
blending  of  all  parts,  so  that  JlitetucUing  eombinatiom  of 
its  elements  may  arise,  and  varied  movements  result 
Each  centre  combines  various  muscles ;  the  axis  is  a  com- 
bination of  centres.  The  brainless  frog,  for  instance,  has 
still  the  spinal  cord,  and  therefore  the  power  not  only  of 
moving  either  of  his  limbs,  but  also  of  combining  their 
separate  movements :  if  grasped,  he  struggles  and  escapes ; 
if  pricked,  he  hops  away.  But  these  actions,  although 
complex,  are  much  less  complex  and  varied  than  the  ac- 
tions of  the  normal  frog. 

There  is  not  only  a  coalescence  of  ganglia,  but  a  greater 
and  greater  concentration  of  the  substance  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  axis.  In  the  inferior  vertebrates,  and  in 
the  mammalian  embryo,  the  spinal  cord  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  vertebral  canal  from  the  head  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail ;  and  here  the  centres  of  reflexion  corre- 
spond with  the  several  segments.  But  as  the  cranial 
mass  develops  there  is  a  withdrawal  of  neural  substance 
from  the  lower  parts,  and  the  centres  of  reflexion  are  then 
some  way  removed  from  the  segments  they  innervate.  In 
the  animal  development  there  is  even  a  greater  and 
greater  predominance  of  the  upper  portions,  so  that  the 
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bnin  and  medulla  oblongata  are  of  infinitely  mote  impor- 
tance than  the  spinal  cord. 

21.  Besides  the  central  group  of  elements  which  belong 
to  fixed  and  definite  actions,  we  must  conceive  these  ele- 
ments capable  of  variable  combinations,  like  the  pieces 
of  colored  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  wliich  fall  into  new 
groups,  each  group  having  its  definite  though  temporary 
form.  The  elements  constitute  really  a  continuous  net- 
work of  variable  forms.  It  is  to  such  combinations,  and 
not  to  fixed  circumscribed  ganglia,  that  we  must  refer  the 
subordinate  centres  of  the  axis.  We  speak  of  a  centre 
for  Bespiration,  a  centre  for  Laughing,  a  centre  for  Cry- 
ing, a  centre  for  Coughing,  and  so  on,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  we  speak  of  a  centre  for  Swallowiug  or  for 
Walking.  Not  that  in  these  cases  there  is  a  circumscribed 
mass  of  central  substance  set  apart  for  the  innervation  of 
the  several  muscles  employed  in  these  actions,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  Each  action  demands  a  definite  group  of 
neural  elements,  as  each  geometric  form  in  the  kaleido- 
scope demands  a  definite  group  of  pieces  of  glass ;  but 
these  same  pieces  of  glass  will  readily  enter  into  other 
combinations ;  and  in  like  manner  the  muscles  active  in 
Respiration  are  also  active  in  Laughing,  Coughing,  etc., 
though  differently  innervated  and  co-ordinated. 

22.  The  physiological  rank  of  a  centre  is  therefore  the 
expression  of  its  power  of  fluctuating  combination.  The 
medulla  oblongata  is  higher  than  the  medulla  spinalis, 
because  of  its  more  varied  combinations ;  the  cerebrum  is 
higher  than  all,  because  it  has  no  fixed  and  limited  com- 
binations. It  is  the  centre  of  centres,  and  as  such  the 
supreme  organ. 
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23.  Thi  distiDguishable  parts  of  thu  syBtem  an  tlie 
central  axis,  tbe  cranial  nerves,  and  the  spinal  nerres,  vith 
the  chain  of  ganglia  and  nerves  composing  the  Sympa- 
thetic. Let  us  briefly  set  down  what  is  known  of  tbeir 
special  offices. 

Men  very  early  discovered  that  the  nerrea  were  in  some 
way  ministiant  to  Senaatioa  and  Movement ;  a  divided 
nerve  always  being  accompanied  by  insensibility  and  im- 
mobility in  the  limb.  Qalen,  observing  that  psjalysis  of 
movement  sometimes  occuned  wittioat  insensibility,  sng- 
gestod  that  thera  were  two  kinds  of  nerve ;  bnt  no  one 
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was  able  to  fornish  satisfactory  evidence  in  support  of 
this  suggestion  until  early  in  tJie  present  century,  when 
the  experiments  of  Charles  Bell,  perfected  by  those  of 
Majendie  and  Mtiller,  placed  the  suggestion  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

24  Fig.  12  is  a  diagram  (not  a  drawing  of  the  actual 
aspect,  which  would  be  hardly  intelligible  to  readers  un- 
versed in  such  matters)  representing  two  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  spinal  cord  just  where  the  nerve-roots  issue. 
The  gray  substance  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  rude  H, 
in  the  dorsal  region,  and  of  the  expanded  wings  of  a  butter- 
fly in  the  lumbar  enlargements  (Figs.  4-6);  the  extrem- 
ities of  this  gray  substance  are  the  arUeriar  and  posterior 
Iwms,  We  have  already  said  that  from  the  anterior  horns 
of  each  half  issue  the  roots  of  the  motor  nerves,  which 
pass  to  the  muscles.  From  the  posterior  horns  issue  the 
sensory  nerves,  which,  soon  after  leaving  the  cord,  enter 
the  ganglia  before  joining  the  motor  nerves,  and  then  pass 
to  the  skin,  in  the  same  sheath  with  their  companions, 
separating  again  as  they  reach  the  muscles  and  surfaces 
where  they  are  to  be  distributed.  When  this  mixed  nerve 
is  cut  through,  or  tied,  all  sensation  and  movement  disap- 
pear from  the  parts  innervated.  But  if  only  one  of  the 
roots  be  cut  through,  above  the  ganglion,  there  will  then 
be  only  a  loss  of  movement  or  a  loss  of  sensation.  Thus 
suppose  the  section  be  made  at  a,  6,  A :  we  have  then 
divided  a  sensory  nerve,  and  no  pinching  or  pricking  of 
the  part  innervated  by  that  nerve  will  be  felt ;  but  move- 
ment will  take  place  if  the  under  nerve  be  irritated,  or  if 
a  sensation  dsewha-e  be  excited.  Now  reverse  the  experi- 
ment, as  at  B,  c,  d.  Then,  pricking  of  the  skin  will  be 
felt,  but  no  movement  will  respond.  The  nerve  which 
enters  the  cord  at  the  upper  (posterior)  part  is  therefore  a 
sensory  nerve ;  that  which  enters  at  the  under  (anterior) 
r»art  is  motor.     The  direction  is  in  each  case  indicated  by 
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the  arrow.  The  central  end  b,  if  irritated,  will  prodooa 
sensation ;  whereas  the  peripheral  end  a  produces  neither 
sensation  nor  movement  The  central  end  d  produoea 
neither  sensation  nor  movement;  the  peripheral  end  e 
produces  movement 

25.  Two  facts  are  proved  by  these  experiments.  Tint, 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  centre  is  necessary  for  Senssr 
tion,  but  not  for  Movement  Although  normally  all  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  are  moved  only  when  their  centre 
has  been  excited,  yet  any  irritation  applied  directly  to  the 
muscle  nerve,  even  when  separated  from  its  centre,  pro- 
duces a  movement  And  to  this  we  may  add  that  a 
slighter  stimulus  will  move  the  muscle  by  direct  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerve,  than  by  indirect  irritation  through  the 
centre ;  a  slighter  stimulus  also  will  suffice  when  applied 
to  the  nerve  than  when  applied  to  the  muscle  itself. 

26.  The  second  fact  proved  is  known  as  BelTs  Law, 
that  the  sensory  and  motor  channels  are  respectively  the 
posterior  and  anterior  nerves.  The  tact  is  indisputable, 
but  its  theoretic  interpretation  can  no  longer  be  accepted 
in  its  original  form.  Bell  supposed  the  two  nerves  to  be 
dififerent  in  kind,  endowed  with  different  specific  eneigies, 
the  one  sensitive,  the  other  motor.  The  majority  of  writ- 
ers still  express  themselves  as  if  they  adopted  this  view. 
We  shall,  however,  presently  see  reason  for  replacing  it) 
by  the  more  consistent  interpretation  which  assigns  one 
and  the  same  property  to  both  nerves,  marking  their  dis- 
tinction by  the  terms  afferent  and  efferent ;  the  one  set 
being  anatomically  so  disposed  that  it  conveys  stimuli 
from  the  surfaces  to  the  centre,  and  the  other  set  convey- 
ii^g  stimuli  from  the  centre  to  the  muscles,  glands,  and 
other  cells.^ 

*  It  has  been  prored  that  the  ceUs  of  the  conieft  tnd  the  pigment  oeDs 
of  the  ddn  oontnct  nnder  nerroot  excitation.  We  cannot  aappoae  that 
ahhoogh  these  are  the  only  ceDs  which  hare  hitherto  been  brought  under 
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27.  Bell's  discovery  was  rapidly  generalized.  The 
principle  of  localization  was  extended  to  all  nerves,  and 
of  coarse  to  the  posterior  and  anterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  indeed  were  assumed  to  be  continua- 
tions of  the  nerves.  Bell,  who  was  greater  as  an  anato- 
mist than  as  a  philosopher,  always  maintained  that  ana- 
tomical deduction  was  superior  to  experiment  But  this 
was  to  misunderstand  the  reach  of  deduction,  which  is 
only  valid  to  the  extent  of  its  premises  *  In  the  present 
case,  the  premises  assumed  that  the  posterior  columns 
were  continuations  of  the  posterior  roots,  and  carried 
impressions  to  the  brain,  the  anterior  columns  carrying 
back  from  the  brain  the  "  mandates  of  the  wilL"  Exper- 
iment has,  however,  decisively  shown  that  it  is  not  through 
the  posterior  columns  that  sensoiy  impressions  travel  to 
the  brain,  but  through  the  central  gray  substance. 

28.  The  spinal  cord  with  its  central  gray  substance  is 
at  each  point  a  centre  of  reflexion.  Connected  as  it  is 
with  different  organs,  we  artificially  consider  it  as  a  chain 
of  different  centres,  and  try  to  detect  the  functional  rela- 
tions of  its  parts.  The  inquiry  is  important,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  cardinal  principle  that  diversity  of 
Function  depends  on  the  organs  innervated,  and  not  on  a 
diversity  of  Property  in  the  nervous  tissue.  Although 
all  nerves  have  a  common  structure  and  common  prop- 
erty, yet  we  distinguish  them  as  sensory  and  motor ;  and 
the  sensory  we  subdivide  into  those  of  Special  Sensation 
and  those  of  Systemic  Sensation.  Tlie  motor  we  divide 
into  muscular,  vasomotor,  and  glandular.  The  hypothesis 
of  specific  energies  must  be  relinquished  (§  63). 

ezperimenUl  observation,  they  are  the  only  cells  subject  to  nerre-infla- 
ence.     We  may  safely  assume  that  wherever  a  nerve-fibre  terminates,  its 
action  will  be  transformed  into  an  excitation  of  the  part     Habitually, 
howerer,  motor-nerves  are  spoken  of  as  muscle*nerves. 
*  On  Deduction,  see  Problems :  First  Series,  Vol.  II.  p.  169 
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In  like  manner  all  centres  have  a  common  stroctare 
and  a  common  property^  with  a  great  diversity  of  func- 
tional relations.  Here  also  the  hypothesis  of  specific 
energies  has  been  generally  adopted,  owing  to  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  biological  principle  just  mentioned. 
The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  credited  with  the  properties 
of  sensation,  thought,  and  volition ;  the  cerebellum  with 
the  property  of  muscular  co-ordination ;  the  spinal  cord 
with  the  property  of  reflexion. 

29.  No  attempt  to  assign  the  true  functional  relations 
of  the  centres  will  be  made  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
exposition.  We  must  learn  more  of  the  processes  in  Sen- 
sation, Tliought,  and  Volition,  before  we  can  unravel  the 
complex  physiological  web  on  which  they  depend.  But 
here,  provisionally,  may  be  set  down  what  observation 
and  experiment  have  disclosed  respecting  the  part  played 
by  certain  centres.  We  know,  for  example,  that  when 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  carefully  removed  from  a 
reptile  or  a  bird,  all  the  essentially  vital  functions  go  on 
pretty  much  as  before,  but  a  great  disturbance  in  some 
of  the  psychical  functions  is  observed.  The  brainless  bird 
eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  moves  its  limbs  separately  and  in 
combination,  manifests  sensibility  to  light,  sound,  and 
touch,  performs  such  instinctive  actions  as  preening  its 
feathers,  or  thrusting  the  head  under  the  wing  while 
roosting.  Throw  it  into  the  air  and  it  will  fly.  In  its 
flight  it  will  avoid  obstacles,  and  will  alight  upon  a  ledge, 
or  your  shoulder.  But  it  will  not  fly  unless  thrown  into 
the  air ;  it  will  not  escape  through  the  open  door  or  win- 
dow ;  it  will  avoid  objects,  but  will  show  no  fear  of  them, 
—  alighting  on  your  head,  for  example,  without  hesita- 
tion. It  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  said  to  see;  but  it  fails  to  perceive  what  is  seen.  It  will 
eat  and  drink,  if  food  and  water  be  administered,  but  it 
will  starve  near  a  heap  of  grain  and  never  peck  it^  not 
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even  if  the  beak  be  thrust  into  the  heap.  A  grain,  or 
strip  of  meat,  may  be  thrust  inside  the  beak ;  there  it  will 
remain  u  us  wallowed,  unless  it  touches  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  then  swallowing  at  once  follows  the  stimulus. 
The  bird  with  its  brain  will  Sj  away  if  you  turn  the 
finger,  or  stick,  on  which  it  is  perching;  withoxU  its 
brain,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  fly,  but  flutters  its  wings, 
and  balances  itself.  If  you  open  the  mouth  of  a  cat,  or 
rabbit,  and  drop  in  some  bitter  fluid,  the  animal  closes  its 
mouth  firmly,  and  resists  your  efforts  to  repeat  the  act ; 
without  its  brain,  the  animal  shows  the  same  disgust 
at  the  taste,  but  never  resists  the  preliminaries  of  the 
repetition. 

30.  These,  and  analogous  facts,  have  been  noted  by 
various  experimenters.  They  are  very  far  from  proving 
what  is  usually  concluded ;  but  they  prove  the  important 
negative  position  that  the  cerebrum  is'  not  the  centre  of 
innervation  for  any  of  the  organs  on  which  the  observed 
actions  depend.  Thus,  the  cerebrum  is  not  necessary  to 
sight:  ergo  it  does  not  innervate  the  eye.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  hearing :  ergo  it  does  not  innervate  the  ear.*  It 
is  not  necessary  to  breathing,  swallowing,  flying,  eta : 
ergo  it  does  not  innervate  the  organs  of  these  functiona 

What  then  is  lost?  We  have  only  to  remember  that 
the  cerebrum  is  continuous  with  the  thalami  and  corp)ora 
striata,  and,  through  its  crura,  with  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  medulla  spinalis,  to  foresee  that  its  removal 
must  more  or  less  affect  the  whole  neural  axis,  and  con- 
sequently disturb  the  actions  of  the  whole  organism ;  this 
disturbance  will  often  have  the  appearances  which  would 

*  I  do  not  here  touch  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  these  actions 
of  the  senses  are  aensationSf  because  that  question  demands  that  we  should 
first  settle  what  is  Sensation.  I  may  at  once,  however,  say  that  what  is 
ordinarily  understood  as  a  sensation  of  color,  or  a  sensation  of  muni,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  jwssible  without  the  cerebnun.  But  the  sensibility 
of  the  eye  and  ear  is  manifestly  preserved. 
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be  due  to  the  removal  of  a  central  apparatus,  so  that  we 
shall  be  apt  to  attribute  the  cessation  of  a  function  to  the 
loss  of  its  organ,  when  in  fact  the  cessation  is  due  simply 
to  an  arrest  of  the  organ  by  irritatioiL  Thus  the  cessa- 
tion of  consciousness,  or  of  any  particular  movements, 
when  the  cerebrum  is  removed,  is  no  dedsive  proof  that 
the  cerebrum  is  the  organ  of  consciousness,  or  of  the 
movement  in  question.  This  point  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered hereafter.  What  we  have  now  to  consider  is  the 
facts  observed  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum. 

First,  we  observe  a  loss  of  that  power  of  combining 
present  states  with  past  states,  present  feelings  with  feel- 
ings formerly  excited  in  coi^unction  with  them,  the 
power  which  enables  the  animal  to  adjust  its  actions 
to  certain  sensations  now  unfelt  but  which  mil  be  felt  in 
consequence  of  the  adjustment  Secondly,  we  observe  a 
loss  of  Spontaneity :  the  bird,  naturally  mobile  and  alert, 
now  sits  moveless  for  hours  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  occasion- 
ally preening  its  feathers,  but  rarely  quitting  its  resting- 
place.  All  the  most  conspicuous  phenomena  which  we 
assign  to  Intelligence  and  Will  seem  absent  The  sen- 
sations are  altered  and  diminished.  Many  Instincts  have 
disappeared,  but  some  remain.  The  sexual  feeling  is 
preserved,  although  the  bird  has  lost  all  power  of  direct- 
ing its  actions  so  as  to  gratify  the  desire.  But  Uiese 
effects  are  only  observed  when  the  whole  of  both  hemi- 
spheres have  been  removed.  If  a  small  portion  remain 
the  bird  retains  most  of  its  faculties,  though  with  less 
energy.  In  frogs  and  fishes  there  is  little  discernible 
efiect  observed  when  a  large  portion  of  the  cerebrum  is 
removed. 

31.  Now  take  away  from  this  mutilated  bird  its  cere- 
bellum :  all  the  functions  continue  as  before  except  that 
same  combined  movements  can  no  longer  be  effected; 
flight  is  impossible ;  walking  is  a  mere  stagger.    Bemove 
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only  the  lateral  lobes^  and  though  flight  is  still  possible 
great  ina^ierefice  of  the  wings  is  observed,  whereas  walk- 
ing is  not  much  affected.  If  only  the  cerebellum  be 
removed,  the  cerebrum  being  intact,  the  phenomena  are 
very  different  All  the  perceptions  and  almost  all  the 
emotions,  all  the  spontaneity  and  vivacity  are  retained ; 
but  the  sexual  instinct,  which  was  Vnanifested  when  the 
cerebrum  was  removed,  is  now  quite  gone.  What  we 
call  Intelligence  seems  unaffected.  The  bird  hears,  and 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  sounds,  sees  and  per^ 
ceives,  sees  and  fears,  sees  and  adjusts  its  movements 
with  a  mental  vision  of  unseen  consequences.* 

32.  Are  we  from  these  facts  to  conclude  that  the  cere- 
brum is  the  "organ  of  the  mind" ;  that  it  is  "the  seat" 
of  sensation,  thought,  emotion,  volition;  and  that  the  cere- 
bellum is  the  "  seat "  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  muscular 
co-ordination  ?  Such  conclusions  have  found  acceptance^ 
even  from  physiologists  who  would  have  been  startled 
had  any  one  ventured  to  affirm  that  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata was  the  "  organ  "  of  Respiration,  because  Respiration 
ceases  when  this  centre  is  destroyed.  I  shall  have  to 
combat  this  notion  at  various  stages  of  my  exposition. 
Here  let  me  simply  say  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  any 
clear  conception  of  organ  and  function ;  and  is  plainly 
irreconcilable  with  any  survey  of  psychical  phenomena 
in  animals  in  whom  the  cerebrum  does  not  exist,  and 
in  animals  from  whom  it  has  been  removed. 

What  the  facts  indisputably  prove  is  that  the  cere- 
brum has  an  important  part  in  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  most  complex  psychical  combinations  are  effected, 
and  that  the  cerebellum  has  an  important  part  in  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  most  complex  muscular  com- 

*  It  has  been  observed  that  removal  of  the  cerebeJlum  affects  the  pig- 
ment ceUs  of  the  skin.  No  donbt  other  parts  are  also  affected,  bnt  the 
changes  have  hitherto  escaped  observation. 
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binatioDS  are  effected  The  supreme  importance  of  the 
cerebrum  may  be  inrened  from  its  dominating  all  the 
other  centres,  and  from  its  preponderance  in  size.  In 
man  it  stands  to  all  the  other  cranial  centres  together  in 
the  relation  of  11  to  3.  It  is  about  five  times  as  heavy 
as  the  spinal  cord  —  that  is  to  say  from  1,100  to  1,400 
grammes,  compared  i^ith  27  to  30  grammes.  The  quan- 
tity of  blood  circulating  through  it  is  immense.  HaUer 
estimated  the  cranial  circulation  as  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
circulation.  If,  therefore,  the  Nervous  Centres  are  agents 
in  the  production  of  Sensation  and  Intelligence,  by  far 
the  largest  share  must  be  allotted  to  the  cranial  centres, 
and  of  these  the  largest  to  the  Cerebrum. 

33.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  recognize  the  Cere- 
brum as  having  an  impoitont  part  in  the  production  of 
psychical  phenomena,  another  thing  to  localize  all  the 
phenomena  in  it  as  their  organ  and  seat  —  a  localization 
which  soon  becomes  even  more  absurd,  when  of  all  the 
cerebral  structure  the  multipolar  cells  alone  are  admitted 
as  the  active  agents ! 

As  was  said  just  now,  we  recognize  in  the  Medulla 
Oblongata  the  nervous  centre  of  Respiration,  but  we  do 
not  suppose  that  Respiration  has  its  seai  there,  nor  that 
this  centre  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  essential 
part  of  the  process.  We  respire  by  our  skin,  as  well  as 
by  our  lungs;  many  animals  respire  who  have  nothing 
like  a  medulla  oblongata;  as  many  animals  feel,  and 
manifest  will,  who  have  nothing  like  a  cerebruuL  The 
destruction  of  centres  is  of  course  a  disturbance  of  the 
mechanisms  which  they  regulate.  But  even  the  observed 
results  of  a  destruction  require  very  close  examination, 
and  nre  liable  to  erroneous  interpretations.  The  disap- 
pearance of  a  function  following  the  destruction,  or  disease 
of  a  particular  part,  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that 
this  part  is  the  oigan  of  the  lost  function ;  because  pre- 
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dsely  the  same  phenomena  may  often  be  observed  follow- 
ing tiie  destruction  of  a  totally  different  part.*  But  one 
result  may  always  be  relied  on,  and  that  is  the  persisteitce 
of  a  function  after  removal  of  a  particular  part  Thus 
there  is  a  certain  spot  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  from 
which  movements  of  the  limbs  are  excited  when  the 
electrodes  are  applied  to  it ;  removal  of  the  substance  is 
immediately  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  Are 
we  to  conclude  that  this  spot  is  the  organ  of  the  func- 
tion ?  It  is  true  that  the  function  is  called  into  action 
by  a  stimulus  applied  to  this  spot :  true  that  the  func- 
tion suddenly  vanishes  when  the  substance  of  this  spot 
is  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  what  seems  a  loss  of  func- 
tion is  only  a  disturbance.  In  two  or  three  days  the 
paralysis  begins  to  disappear,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
the  limbs  are  moved  nearly  in  the  normal  manner.  And 
the  same  is  true  when  the  spot  in  question  is  destroyed 
on  both  sides.  The  recovery  of  the  function  shows  that 
the  absent  part  was  not  it«  organ.  There  is  a  paradoxical 
experiment  recorded  by  M.  Paul  Bert  which  may  be  cited 
here.  He  removed  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  from  a 
chameleon,  and  found  that  the  limbs  on  the  left  side  were 
paralyzed;  but  on  his  then  removing  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere  the  limbs  of  the  left  side  recovered  their 
activity.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  by  Lussana  and 
Lemoigne  by  extirpation  of  tlie  thalami.  When  we  find 
combined  movements  persisting  after  the  cerebellum  has 
been  destroyed,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  cerebellum  is 

*  OwBJAKNiKOW  describes  the  results  of  removixig  carefally  the  cra- 
nial ganglia  of  the  crayfish ;  and  these  effects  Meter  ohsenres  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  which  follow  removal  of.  the  large  daw  of  the  crayfish  ! 
A.  B.  Meter,  Daa  Hemmungmerven-aystem  de$  ffeneM,  1869,  p.  23. 
Let  me  add  that  the  phenomena  described  by  M.  FArTRsaa  following  the 
destmction  of  one  snboesophageal  ganglion  in  the  Dytiicui,  are  so  little 
to  be  referred  to  the  mere  absence  of  the  ganglion,  that  I  find  them  not 
to  occur  when  the  whole  head  is  remoyed. 
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not  the  oigan  by  which  such  combinations  take  place ;  and 
when  we  find  sensation  and  volition  manifested  after  the 
cerebmm  has  been  removed,  we  may  be  sore  that  the  cere- 
brum is  not  the  oi^gan  for  these  sensations  and  volitions. 

34  And  this  we  do  find.  Physiologists,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part^  deny  it ;  or  rather,  while  they  admit  the 
observed  facts,  they  refuse  to  admit  the  only  consistent 
interpretation,  biassed  as  they  are  by  the  traditional  con- 
ception of  the  brain.  After  having  for  many  years  per- 
sistently denied  Sensibility  to  any  centre  except  the  cere- 
brum, they  are  now  generally  agreed  in  including  the 
medulla  oblongata  within  the  privileged  r^on;  but  they 
still  exclude  the  medulla  spinalis. 

35.  If  all  the  cranial  centres  as  far  as  the  medulla 
oblongata  are  removed  from  young  rabbits,  dogs,  or  cats, 
there  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  Sensibility  in  their 
cries  when  their  tails  are  pinched,  their  moving  jaws  (as 
in  mastication)  when  bitters  are  placed  in  their  mouths, 
and  their  raised  paws  rubbing  their  noseSy  when  irritating 
vapors  are  applied.  It  is  said  indeed  that  the  cries  are 
no  signs  of  pain;  and  this  is  probable;  but  they  are 
assuredly  signs  of  Sensibility. 

35.  The  frog  thus  mutilated  has  lost  indeed  all  its  spe- 
cial senses,  except  Touch,  but  it  still  breathes,  struggles 
when  grasped,  thrusts  aside  the  pincers  which  irritate  it, 
or  wipes  away  acid  dropped  on  its  skin.  Tf  the  eye  be 
lightly  touched,  the  eyelid  closes ;  if  the  touch  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  the  forel^  is  raised  to  push  the  irri- 
tant away ;  if  still  repeated,  the  head  is  turned  aside ;  but 
however  prolonged  the  irritation,  the  frog  neither  hops, 
nor  crawls  away,  as  he  does  when  the  cerebellum  remains. 
Place  the  brainless  frog  on  his  back,  and  if  the  medulla 
oblongata  remains  he  will  at  once  regain  the  normal  posi- 
tion ;  but  if  that  part  is  absent  he  will  lie  helpless  on  lus 
back    The  power  of  preserving  equilibrium  in  difficult 
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positions  —  which  of  course  implies  a  nice  co-ordination 
of  muscles  —  resides  in  the  so-called  opHc  lobes  of  the  frog 
(what  in  mammals  are  called  the  corpora  quadrigemina). 

37.  With  the  destruction  of  each  part  of  the  central 
mass  there  will  necessarily  be  some  disturbance  of  the 
mechanism ;  but  difficult  as  may  be  the  task  of  detecting 
by  experiment  what  is  the  normal  action  of  any  one  part, 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  recognizing  the  persist- 
ence of  functions  after  certain  parts  are  destroyed.  The 
spinal  cord  is  anatomically  known  to  be  the  centre  from 
which  the  limbs,  trunk,  and  genito-urinaiy  organs  are 
innervated.  So  long  as  the  mechanism  of  the  actions  in- 
volving such  organs  is  intact,  no  removal  of  other  parts 
will  prevent  this  mechanism  from  exhibiting  its  normal 
action.  There  may  indeed  arise,  and  there  has  arisen,  the 
doubt  whether  Sensibility  is  involved  in  the  action  of 
any  nerve  centre  below  the  medulla  oblongata.  But  this 
doubt  is  founded  on  the  traditional  hypothesis  respecting 
the  seat  of  Sensation,  and  is  flagrantly  at  variance  with 
the  logical  conclusions  of  Anatomy  and  Experiment 

38.  Anatomy  shows  that  the  structure  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  in  all  essential  characters  the  same  as  that  of  the 
medulla  oblongata;  and  indeed  that  the  whole  central 
axis  has  one  continuous  tissue,  somewhat  variously  ar- 
I'anged,  and  in  relation  with  various  organs. 

Abundant  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  spinal  cord, 
apart  from  the  encephalon,  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  sen- 
sorial and  volitional  centre.  The  striking  facts  advanced 
by  Pfliiger,  Auerbach,  and  myself,  have  not  been  im- 
pugned;* but  their  interpretation  has  been  generally 

*  FTL\^QE%I)ieSenmm'achenFu7iktionendesRiickmmarkStlS5S,  Auer- 
bach, Oilmburff's  Zeitxhri/L  Jahrgang  IV.  p.  486.  Lewes,  Leedbi  Meet- 
ing of  Briliah  AseocicUion,  1858,  and  Physiology  of  Comvum  Life,  1860. 

This  recognition  of  sensation,  and  even  of  volition,  in  spinal  actions 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Whytt,  Unzer,  Proghaska,  Legal- 
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lejectecL  We  showed  that  a  brainless  frog  lesponded  to 
stimulation  in  actions  which  bore  so  dose  a  lesemblance 
to  actions  admitted  to  be  sensorial  and  volitional — showed 
the  frog  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions,  and  aejwiring 
dexterity  in  executing  actions  which  at  first  were  impos- 
sible or  difBculty  devising  combinations  to  effect  a  purpose 
which  never  by  any  possibility  could  have  formed  part  of 
its  habits  —  manifesting,  in  a  word,  such  signs  of  Sensi- 
bility, that  no  one  witnessing  the  experiments  could  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  interpretation,  had  he  not  been  biassed  by 
the  traditions  of  the  schools. 

39.  Our  opponents  argued  that  in  spite  of  all  appearan- 
ces there  were  profound  differences  between  the  actions  of 
the  normal  and  the  brainless  animal,  and  that  the  latter  were 
due  simply  to  Keflex  Action.  I  also  insist  on  profound 
differences;  but  imderlying  these  there  are  fundamental 
identitiea  As  to  the  Keflex  Action,  two  points  will  here- 
after be  brought  forward :  l"",  that  all  central  action  is 
reflex,  the  cerebral  no  less  than  the  spinal ;  2^,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  Keflex  Action  being  purely  meehanical,  and 
distinguished  from  Voluntary  Action  in  not  involving  Sen- 
sibility, is  an  hypothesis  which  must  be  relinquished. 

40.  Postponing,  however,  all  discussion  of  these  points, 
let  me  here  say  that  the  doctrine  maintained  in  these 
pages  is  that  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  a  centre  of 
Keflexion,  its  various  segments  taking  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  different  kinds  of  combined  action.  It  has 
one  common  property.  Sensibility ;  and  different  parts  of 
it  minister  to  different  functions  —  the  optic  centre  being 
different  from  the  auditory,  the  cerebral  from  the  spinal ; 
and  so  on.  To  make  this  intelligible,  however,  we  must 
first  learn  what  is  known  respecting  the  properties  of 
nerve-tissue. 

LOIS,  aad  Mato  ;  bat  the  ettabUihrneiit  of  the  Reflex  Theory  had  dia- 
plaoed  it,  end  its  reriTil  datet  from  PpLttouu 
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CHAPTEE   III. 


NEUKILITY. 


41.  Observation  having  found  that  the  activity  of  a 
nerve  was  always  followed  by  a  sensation  when  the  nerve 
ended  in  a  centre,  and  by  a  movement  when  the  nerve 
ended  in  a  muscle.  Theory  was  called  upon  to  disclose  the 
nature  of  this  peculiar  property  of  nerves.  That  a  pecul- 
iar and  mysterious  power  did  act  in  the  nerves  no  one 
doubted ;  the  only  doubt  was  as  to  its  nature.  The  an- 
cient hypothesis  of  Animal  Spirits  seemed  all  that  was 
needed.  The  spirits  coursed  along  the  nerves,  and  obeyed 
the  mandates  of  the  SouL  When  this  hjrpothesis  fell 
into  discredit,  its  place  was  successively  taken  by  the  hy- 
potheses of  Nervous  Fluid,  Electricity,  and  Nerve  Force. 
The  Fluid,  though  never  manifested  to  Sense,  was  firmly 
believed  in,  even  so  late  as  the  days  of  Cuvier;*  but 
when  the  so-called  electrical  currents  were  detected  in 
nerves,  and  the  nervous  phenomena  were  shown  to  resem- 
ble electrical  phenomena,  there  was  a  general  agreement 
in  adopting  the  electrical  hypothesis.  The  brain  then 
took  the  place  of  a  galvanic  battery ;  the  nerves  were  its 
electrodes. 

42.  Closer  comparison  of  the  phenomena  detected  vari- 
ous irreconcilable  differences,  which,  if  they  proved  noth- 
ing else,  proved  that  nerve-action  took  place  under  con- 

*  Frisdlaki^br  {Venueh  liber  die  inmiem  Sinne,  1880, 1.  77)  daekns 
it  to  Iw  a  rational  necessity  :  "Die  Annahme  einet  KtrroBfliddBiM lit 
Koihwendigkeit  der  Vernanfl." 
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ditions  so  special  as  to  demand  a  special  designation. 
Electricity  itself  is  so  litdo  understood,  tliat  until  its 
nature  is  more  precisely  known,  we  cannot  confidently 
say  more  than  that  nei-ve-action  resembles  electrical- 
action  ;  meanwhile  the  speciality  of  neural  conditions  ren- 
ders all  deduction  illusory  which  is  based  on  electrical- 
action  as  observed  under  other  conditions.  In  presence 
of  these  difficulties,  cautious  physiologists  content  them- 
selves with  assigning  the  observed  phenomena  to  the 
observed  and  inferred  conditions,  condensing  these  in  the 
convenient  symbol  "  nerve-force,"  without  pretending  to 
any  specification  of  the  nature  of  that  force.  It  may  be 
a  wave  of  molecular  movement  dependent  on  isometric 
change  or  on  metamorphic  change.  It  may  be  the  liberar 
tion  of  molecular  tension  resembling  electricity ;  it  may  be 
electricity  itself.  But  whatever  the  nature  of  the  clumge, 
it  is  an  activity  of  the  tissue,  and  as  such  comes  under 
the  general  djmamic  conception  of  Force  or  Eneigy. 

43.  In  this  sense  the  term  has  nothing  equivocal  or 
obscure.  It  is  a  shorthand  expression  symbolizing  cer- 
tain well-defined  observations.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  term 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  avoid  when  possible,  and  to 
replace  by  another  having  less  danger  of  misinterpreta- 
tion ;  the  reason  being  that  Force  has  become  a  sort  of 
shibboleth,  and  a  will-o'-wisp  to  speculative  minds.  All 
that  we  know  of  Force  is  Motion.  But  this  is  too  meagre 
for  metempirical  thinkers,  who  disdain  the  familiar  expe- 
riences expressed  in  the  term  Motion,  and  demand  a  tran- 
scendent cause  "  to  account "  for  what  is  observed.  They 
seek  an  entity  to  account  for  the  fact  Motion  is  a  very 
definite  conception,  expressing  precise  experiences;  we 
know  what  it  means,  and  know  that  the  laws  of  moving 
bodies  admit  of  the  nicest  calculation.  A  similar  pre- 
cision belongs  to  Force  when  understood  as  "mass  ac- 
celeration," or  M  y.    But  this  does  not  content  those 
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metaphysicians  who  understand  by  Force  "  the  unknown 
reality  behind  the  phenomena"  —  the  cause  of  Motion. 
This  cause  they  refuse  to  recognize  in  some  antecedent 
motion  (what  I  have  termed  a  "differential  pressure *"), 
but  demand  for  it  a  physical  or  metaphysical  agent :  the 
physical  agent  being  a  subtle  fluid  of  the  nature  of  Ether, 
or  a  nerve  atmosphere  surrounding  the  molecules;  the 
metaphysical  agent  being  a  Spirit  or  aggregate  of  Soul- 
atoms.  The  second  alternative  we  may  decline  here  to 
discuss.  The  first  alternative  is  not  only  a  pure  fiction, 
but  one  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  demonstrable 
velocity  of  the  neural  process,  which  is  not  greater  than 
the  pace  of  a  greyhound,  whereas  the  velocities  of  light 
and  electricity  are  enormously  beyond  this.  It  is  incon- 
sistent also  with  the  observation  that  a  much  feebler  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  requisite  for  the  stimulation  of  a 
muscle  through  its  nerve  than  when  directly  applied  to 
the  muscle :  a  proof  that  the  nerve  does  not  act  solely 
by  transmission  of  electricity —  unless  we  gratuitously  as- 
same  that  the  nerve  is  a  multiplicator. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  living  nerve  is  incessantly  lib- 
erating Force  which  can  be  communicated  to  other  tissues, 
the  statement  is  acceptable  only  if  we  reject  the  meta- 
physical conceptions  it  will  too  generally  suggest  —  the 
conceptions  of  Force  as  an  entity,  and  of  its  being  passed 
from  one  object  to  another  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow. 
The  physical  interpretation  simply  says  that  the  mole- 
cules of  the  nerve  are  incessantly  vibrating,  and  with 
varying  sweep;  these  vibrations,  when  of  a  certain  en- 
ergy, will  set  going  vibrations  in  another  substance  by 
disturbing  the  tension  of  its  molecules,  as  the  vibrations 
of  heat  will  disturb  the  tension  of  the  gunpowder  mole- 
cules, and  set  them  sweeping  with  greater  energy :  this  is 
the  communication  of  the  force.  Just  as  we  say  that  a 
magnet  communicates  magnetic  force  to  a  bit  of  iron. 
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though  all  we  mean  is  that  the  magnet  has  so  altered  the 
molecular  condition  of  the  iron  as  to  have  given  it  the 
movements  called  magnetism  —  in  short,  has  excited  in 
the  iron  the  dormant  property  of  becoming  magnetic  — 
so  we  say  the  nerve  communicates  its  force  to  the  musde, 
exciting  in  the  muscle  its  dormant  property  of  contrac- 
tion. But  in  truth  nothing  has  passed  from  magnet  to 
iron,  or  from  nerve  to  muscle. 

44.  Do  what  we  will,  however,  there  is  always,  in  the 
present  condition  of  philosophical  chaos,  the  danger  of 
being  misunderstood  when  we  employ  the  term  Nerve- 
force;  and  I  have  proposed  the  term  Neurility  as  an 
escape  from  the  misleading  suggestions.  It  is  a  symbol 
expressing  the  general  property  of  nerve-tissue.  For  rea- 
sons presently  to  be  stated,  I  restrict  Neurility  to  the 
peripheral  system,  employing  Sensibility  for  the  central 
system.  The  excited  muscle  manifests  its  special  prop- 
erty of  Contractility;  the  excited  nerve  manifests  its 
special  property  of  Neurility;  the  excited  centre  mani- 
fests its  special  property  of  Sensibility.^    The  terms  are 

*  These  tenni  and  the  conception  they  embody  were  proposed  by  me 
in  1859  in  s  peper  "  On  the  necessity  of  s  refonn  in  Nerre-phyiblogy," 
resd  at  the  Aberdeen  meeting  of  the  Britiah  Association,  and  were  repn>- 
dnoed  in  the  Physiology  of  Common  Ltfe,  (Prof.  Owxk,  probably  in 
foTgetfnlness  of  my  suggestion,  proposed  "nearicity.**  Leduim  on  the 
Camp.  AnaL  of  VerUbraUs^  1866,  I.  p^  818.>  The  terms  wero  fortonate 
enough  to  meet  with  acceptance  from  some  physiologists  both  in  England 
and  Fzanoe ;  and  the  conception  has  been  more  widely  accepted  than ' 
the  terms.  The  most  distingnished  ^>proTer  was  Prot  Yulpzak. 
"  Fante  d'une  meilleare  determination  on  pent,  aveo  M.  Lewes,  donner 
4  la  propriety  physiologique  des  fibres  nenreoses  le  nom  de  ntwrUUi: 
c*est  14  oe  qui  coirespondra  4  la  contractility  des  fibres  muscolairea." 
Le^om  9ur  la  pkytiologio  du  iytUms  neroeux^  1866,  p.  2S0.  He  also 
adopted  my  suggestion  (since  modified)  of  Sensibility  as  the  property  of 
ganglionic  cells.  Compare  also  OATABErr,  PKhuminu  phy9iq%u$  do  la 
Vu^  1869,  pp.  818  and  222.  Taulx,  Notiono  svr  la  wUurt  do  la  matikro 
orgonioie^  1866,  p^  181.  Chaelxs  Robqc,  Jnaiomio  it  pkytiologio  od- 
lulairei,  1878,  p^  166. 

By  these  channels^  and  by  the  (Serman,  Italian,  Russian,  Polish,  and 
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simply  descriptive,  and  cany  with  them  no  hypothesis  as 
to  what  Neurility  is  in  its  hidden  process,  nor  ?iow  Sensi- 
bility arises  in  a  nerve-centre,  and  not  elsewhere.  We 
know  that  a  stimulated  muscle  contracts,  and  we  express 
the  fact  by  assigning  to  muscular  tissue  the  property  of 
Contractility.  We  know  that  a  stimulated  nerve  trans- 
lates an  impulse  from  one  point  to  another,  and  excites 
the  muscle  to  contract ;  and  we  express  the  fact  by  as- 
signing to  nerve-tissue  the  property  of  transmitting  stim- 
ulation, which  is  further  specified,  as  unlike  other  trans- 
missions, by  the  term  Neurility. 

45.  What  is  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  Prop- 
erty, and  how  it  is  distinguished  from  Function,  has  been 
already  expounded  in  Problem  1,  §§  81  -  6.  There  also 
was  laid  down  the  principle  of  identity  of  structure  imply- 
ing identity  of  property.  Inasmuch  as  observation  reveaJs 
a  fundamental  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
tissue  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  we  must  conclude 
the  existence  of  a  fundamental  similarity  in  the  property 
of  that  tissue:  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  observation. 
There  is  a  corresponding  agreement  in  the  organs  and 
functions ;  so  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  experiments 
performed  on  an  insect  may  be  verified  on  a  mammal 
Everywhere  nerve-tissue  has  certain  characters  in  com- 
mon,  accompanied  by  variations  in  the  degree  and  mode 
of  ^lanifestation  corresponding  with  variations  in  struc- 
ture and  connection.  Obvious  as  the  fact  is,  we  must 
emphasize  the  great  variety  which  accompanies  the  un- 
derlying uniformity,  for  this  is  recognizable  both  in  the 
individual  organism  and  in  the  animal  kingdom  at  laige. 

Hungarian  tranalations  of  my  work,  the  suggestions  were  carried  oyer 
Europe,  crept  into  scientific  joumsls,  and  becsme  known  to  writers  wlio 
]ie?er  heard  of  me.  I  only  mention  these  facts  lest  the  reader  should 
suppose  that  my  views  had  been  anticipated  by  certain  continental 
writers. 

VOL.  ui.  9  M 
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Even  such  seemingly  individual  terms  as  nerve-cell  and 
nerve-fibre  are  in  tmth  generic;  and  the  description  which 
accurately  represents  one  pell  or  fibre  needs  modifying  for 
others. 

Properties  are  generaliied  expressions;  they  resnlt  from 
the  ampontum,  the  drudure,  and  the  texture  of  a  snb- 
8tanc&  Thus  one  bar  of  iron  may  difTer  from  another  of 
equal  bulk  in  being  more  or  less  crystalline  in  structore, 
though  having  the  same  composition  and  the  same  tex- 
ture. This  difiTerence  will  modify  the  mode  of  manifes- 
tation of  the  iron-properties.  Cast-iron  pillars,  for  ex- 
ample, will  support^  as  a  roof,  a  weight  which  would 
break  them  if  suspended ;  wrought-iron  pillars  of  similar 
bulk  will  bear  a  weight  suspended  which  would  crush 
them  as  a  roof.  Yet  both  cast  and  wrought  iron  pillais 
have  the  same  properties,  because  they  have  the  same 
composition  and  similar  structure ;  the  variation  of  struc- 
ture only  producing  a  difference  in  the  modes.  Texture 
may  also  vary.  The  bar  of  iron  may  be  beaten  into  a 
plate,  rolled  into  a  cylinder,  or  split  into  wire-work,  with- 
out any  change  in  its  properties,  but  with  marked  dif- 
ferences in  its  modes  of  manifestation,  and  in  the  msss 
to  which  it  may  be  applied.  These  uses  are  of  course 
dependent  on  the  connections  established  between  the 
iron  and  other  thiugs.  In  Physiology,  uses  are  called 
functions, 

46.  Nerve-tissue  must  be  understood  as  having  every- 
where the  same  general  Property.  In  one  animal  and  in 
another,  in  one  part  and  in  another,  Neurility  is  the  same 
in  kind,  but  not  everywhere  manifesting  the  same  dq^ree, 
nor  applied  to  the  same  Function.  The  composition  of 
nerve-tissue  varies,  but  not  more  than  the  composition  of 
all  other  organized  substances ;  the  structure  is  variable» 
but  only  within  a  small  range ;  the  texture  also ;  while  the 
eoniuctions  are  very  various.    Hence,  whatever  the  vaxia- 
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tions  in  composition  or  structure,  the  nerve-fibre  has  every- 
where one  fundamental  property,  which  in  connection  with 
a  muscle  Jias  the  functional  activity  of  exciting  contrac- 
tion ;  in  connection  with  a  gland  of  exciting  secretion ; 
and  in  connection  with  a  centre  of  exciting  reflexion.^ 

47.  Had  a  clear  idea  of  Function  as  dependent  on  con- 
nexion been  present  to  their  minds  certain  physiologists 
would  hardly  have  raised  the  mirage  of  "  Nerve-force,"  a 
mysterious  entity  endowed  with  "  specific  energies,"  and 
capable  of  producing  vital  and  psychical  phenomena  by 
an  occult  process ;  nor  would  others  have  been  led  to  the 
monstrous  hypothesis  of  particular  nerve-cells  being  en- 
dowed with  thought,  instinct,  and  volition.  They  would 
have  sought  an  explanation  of  functions  in  the  combined 
properties  of  the  co-operant  organs  and  tissues.  They 
would  not  have  endowed  one  nerve  with  Sensibility,  and 
another  nerve  of  identical  structure  with  Motility ;  f  one 
nerve  with  a  motor  property,  and  another  with  the  oppo- 
site property  of  inhibition.  They  would  have  seen  that 
all  nerves  have  the  same  property,  but  different  uses  when 
in  different  connexions. 

48.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  we  see  movement 
following  on  stimulation.  Stimulation  may  be  defined 
the  change  of  molecular  equilibrium.  ^The  stimulation 
of  a  muscle  is  produced  indirectly  through  a  change  in 

*  "  La  force  neryeose  n'existe  pas  comme  puissance  independant  des 
propri^t^  de  tissn.  Elle  consiste  en  Taction  des  parties  excite,  sor  lea 
parties  exdtables,  I'^tat  de  I'excitation  des  premieres  agissant  comme 
impression  ou  stimulation  sar  les  secondes."  —  Landry,  TraiU  des  Pa- 
ralytiea,  1859,  I.  142. 

t  "  Le  systems  nervenx  est  tont  k  la  fois  I'origine  des  sensations  et 
I'origine  des  monveroents.  Mais  est-ce  par  una  propri^t^  nnique,  on 
par  deux  propri^t^s  diverses  ({u'il  determine  denx  ph^nom^nes  aussi  dis- 
tinots  ?"  Flourens,  Recherches  aur  les  proprUUa  et  les/oncCions  du  Syi- 
time  NerveuXf  1824,  p.  1.  He  conclades  that  "la  puissance  nenrense 
n'est  pas  unique  ;  il  n*y  a  pas  une  seule  propri^t^,  il  y  en  a  deux,"  p.  24. 
In  this  he  has  been  generally  followed. 
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the  nerve,  or  directly  through  a  change  in  the  mnade 
itself.  In  the  simplest  organisms  there  is  no  trace  of 
nerve-tissue;  but  their  substance  manifests  IrritabUi^ 
(or  as  it  is  often  called  Sensibility) ;  and  a  stimulus  to 
one  part  is  propagated  throughout — the  whole  body 
moves  when  touched.  Even  in  Polypes,  where  there  is 
the  beginning  of  a  difiTerentiation,  the  motion  is  slowly 
propagated  from  one  part  to  the  rest  A  single  tentade 
retracts  when  touched;  but  the  movement  rarely  ends 
there;  it  is  slowly  communicated  from  one  tentacle  to 
the  other,  and  from  them  to  the  whole  mass.  Touching 
the  body,  however,  will  not,  if  the  touch  be  slight,  cause 
the  tentacles  to  move ;  so  that  we  see  here  a  beginning 
of  that  principle  of  specialization  which  is  so  manifest  in 
the  higher  organisms:  the  tentacles  have  become  the 
specially  sensitive  parts.  Ascending  higher  in  the  scale 
of  organisms  we  find  those  which  habitually  move  par- 
ticular parts  without  at  the  same  time  necessarily  moving 
the  rest ;  and  this  independence  of  parts,  accompanying 
a  more  perfect  consensus,  we  find  to  be  developed  pari 
passu  with  a  nervous  system.  An  immense  variety  of 
part-movements,  with  varying  combinations  of  such  move- 
ments, is  the  physiological  expression  of  the  more  com- 
plex nervous  system. 

48  a.  Deferring  what  has  to  be  said  of  Sensibility  till 
the  next  chapter,  we  may  here  touch  on  its  relation  to 
Irritability,  which  is  often  used  as  its  sjmonym.  Obfec- 
tivdy  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Irritability,  nor 
indeed  from  the  most  general  phenomenon  of  reaction 
under  stimulation;  in  this  it  is  an  universal  property. 
But  subjectivdy  it  is  distinguishable  as  a  peculiar  mode 
of  reaction,  only  known  in  nerve-tissues.  While  all  tis- 
sues are  irritable,  and  react  on  being  stimulated,  each  tis- 
sue has  its  special  mode  of  reaction.  The  secreting-cell 
reacts  difTerentiy  from  the  muscle-cell    The  reaction  of 
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the  nerve  is  the  innervatiou  of  a  centre  or  a  muscle; 
the  reaction  of  an  innervated  centre  is  sensation;  of  a 
muscle,  contraction.  There  are  tliree  aspects  of  neural 
reaction :  excitation,  propagation  of  the  disturbance,  ancL 
innervation.  The  first  is  expressed  by  irritability,  the 
second  by  conductibility,  the  third  by  sensibility;  but 
these  are  only  artificial  distinctions  in  the  general  phe- 
nomenon of  transmitted  excitation.  The  nerve  substance 
is  specially  distinguished  by  its  instability  of  molecular 
equilibrium ;  it  undergoes  chemical  change  with  a  readi- 
ness comparable  to  that  of  explosive  substances.  Hence 
its  facility  of  propagation  of  disturbance.  There  is  irri- 
tability and  propagation  of  disturbance  in  muscular  tis- 
sue, notably  evident  in  the  continuous  tissue  of  the  heart, 
intestines,  and  ureter;  but  the  propagation  is  slow  and 
diffusive ;  whereas  in  the  nerve  it  is  rapid,  and  restricted 
along  a  definite  path.  By  this  rapidity  and  restriction 
the  force  of  the  impact  is  increased;  and  thus  a  slight 
stimulus  applied  to  the  nerve  is  capable  of  disturbing  the 
state  of  the  muscle. 

49.  Thus  while  molecular  movement  is  a  fundamental 
condition  of  Vitality,  and  is  incessant  throughout  organ- 
ized substance,  the  massive  movements  of  the  organism, 
aud  the  movements  of  particular  parts,  are  the  directed 
quarUities  of  this  molecular  agitation.  They  are  due  to 
stimulation.  We  distinguish  this  from  mechanical  im- 
pulsion. It  is  a  vital  process  involving  molecular  change; 
it  is  not  simply  the  communication  of  motion  from  with- 
out, but  the  excitation  of  motion  within.  It  is  not  like 
the  blow  which  merely  displaces  an  object,  but  like  the 
blow  which  disturbs  its  molecular  equilibrium.  The  ef- 
fect, therefore,  depends  on  this  molecular  condition :  the 
blow  which  scatters  a  heap  of  gunpowder  will  explode  a 
fulminating  salt,  and  this,  in  exploding,  will  excite  the 
gunpowder  to  explode.     The  stimulus  which  is  too  feeble 
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to  excite  contraction  in  a  muscle  will  be  powerfiil  enough 
to  excite  the  neurility  of  a  nerve,  and  t/uU  will  excite  the 
contractility  of  the  muscle.  The  nerve-foroe  is  simply 
neural  stimulus.  It  acts  upon  the  other  tissues  as  the 
nitrogenous  salt  upon  the  gunpowder. 

Although  it  is  now  common  to  speak  of  nerves  as  trans- 
mitting waves  of  molecular  motion,  and  to  regard  nerves 
as  the  passive  medium  for  the  "transference  of  force," 
whereby  the  force  is  thus  made  an  abstract  entity,  we 
must  always  remember  that  such  phrases  are  metaphors, 
and  that  the  truer  expression  will  be  not  "transference  of 
force,"  but  the  "  propagation  of  excitation."  I  mean  that 
it  is  not  the  farce  of  the  impact  nor  its  energy  which  a 
nerve  transmits,  it  is  the  vibratory  change  produced  in  the 
nerve  by  the  impact,  which  excites  another  change  in  the 
organ  to  which  the  nerve  goes.  We  know  by  accurate 
measurements  that  the  excitation  of  a  nerve  lasts  much 
longer  than  the  stimulus,  a  momentary  impact  producing 
an  enduring  agitation.  We  know  also  that  the  excitation 
of  a  centre  lasts  longer  than  the  muscular  contraction  it 
has  initiated.  We  know,  moreover,  that  a  nerve  may  be 
totally  incapable  of  conducting  an  external  stimulus,  yet 
quite  capable  of  conducting  a  central  stimulus ;  were  it 
a  i)assive  conductor  like  a  wire  this  would  not  be  so.^ 

50.  The  nerve  is  essentially  an  exciter  of  change,  and 
thereby  a  regulator.  A  muscle  in  action  does  not  appre- 
ciably determine  action  in  any  other  (except  in  the  com- 
paratively rare  cases  of  anastomosing  muscles) ;  a  secret- 
ing cell  does  not  propagate  its  excitation  to  others.  The 
nerve,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  propagates  its  excitation, 

*  "  I  hare  raised  and  stretched  the  thick  orbital  nerve  of  horses  on 
the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  like  a  string  on  the  bridf^  of  a  violin,  without 
exciting  the  least  sensation  ;  but  as  soon  as  mechanical  or  chemical  irri- 
tation had  given  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  nerve  a  gentle  touch  caosed 
violent  pain.**  —  Bombbbq,  Kervaui  Ditceuea  (translated  for  the  Syden< 
ham  Society),  I.  10. 
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and  awakens  the  activity  of  the  muscle  or  gland  with 
which  it  is  connected,  but  through  the  centre  affects  the 
whole  organism  — 

"Bin  SchlAg  taoMnd  Verbindangen  schliigt" 

Thus  it  is  that  stimulation  which  in  the  simpler  organ- 
isms was  diffused  throughout  the  protoplasm,  has  in  the 
complex  organisms  become  the  specialized  property  of  a 
particular  tissue. 

51.  Two  general  facts  of  supreme  importance  must 
now  be  stated:  One  is  the  law  of  stimulation  —  every 
excilation  pursues  the  path  of  least  resistance.  The  second 
is  the  cpndition  of  stimulation  —  unlike  mechanical  im- 
pulsion,  it  acts  only  at  insensible  distances, 

52.  This  means  that  although  a  nerve  may  be  excited 
by  any  stimulus  external  to  it  which  changes  its  molecu- 
lar condition,  no  propagation  of  that  change  (i.  e.  no  stimu- 
lation through  the  nerve)  is  possible  except  through  con- 
tinuity of  substance.  Mere  physical  contact  suffices  to 
excite  the  nerve ;  but  if  there  be  an  interruption  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  nerve  itself,  no  stimulus-wave  passes  across 
that  line.  Cut  a  nerve,  and  bring  the  divided  surfaces 
once  more  into  close  contact,  there  will  still  be  such  a 
solution  of  continuity  as  to  arrest  the  stimulus-wave, 
mere  physical  contact  not  sufficing  for  the  propagation. 
Whereas  across  the  cut  ends  of  a  divided  nerve,  even 
visibly  separated,  the  electric  current  easily  passes.  This 
necessity  for  the  vital  continuity  of  tissue  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  stimulation  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
presence  of  a  membrane,  however  delicate,  or  of  any  tissue 
having  a  different  molecular  constitution,  suffices  to  arrest 
or  divert  the  wave.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  that  a  nerve  should  terminate  in  and 
blend  with  a  muscle  or  a  centre,  otherwise  no  stimulation 
of  muscle  or  centre  will  take  place  through  the  nerva 
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53.  The  difference  between  excitation  from  contact  and 
stimulation  from  continuity  may  be  thus  illustrated.  In 
Fig.  13  we  see  the  1^  of  a  frog  attached  to  the  spine  by 


Fig.  IS. 

the  lumbar  nerves  (/),  and  lying  on  the  muscles  (m)  of 
one  1^  is  the  nerve  (c)  of  another  frog's  leg.  Applying 
the  electrodes  to  (Q,  the  muscles  (m)  are  violenUy  con- 
tracted; not  only  so,  but  their  contraction  excites  the 
other  nerve  (c),  and  the  leg  attached  to  this  nerve  is 
thereby  thrown  into  contraction.  This  "  secondary  con- 
traction," as  Dubois  Beymond  calls  it^  might  be  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  diffusion  of  the  electrical  current ;  but  that 
it  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  muscles  (m)  is  proved  by  deli- 
cate experiments  showing  that  the  movements  in  tlie 
detached  leg  are  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  those  in 
the  legs  directly  stimulated.  If  there  is  only  a  muscular 
shock  in  the  one  case,  there  is  only  a  muscular  shock  in 
the  other ;  if  there  is  tetanus  in  the  one,  there  is  tetanus 
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in  the  other ;  if  the  muscles  of  the  first  leg  are*  fatigued 
and  respond  slowly  and  feebly,  the  response  of  the  secondi 
is  slow  and  feeble.  Moreover,  the  secondary  contraction' 
may  be  produced  by  chemical  or  mechanical  stimulus,  as 
well  as  by  the  electrical 

54.  Although  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  thus  seen 
to  be  capable  of  exciting  a  nerve  in  contact  with  it,  the 
reverse  is  not  true:  we  can  produce  no  contraction  in 
a  muscle  by  exciting  a  nerve  simply  in  contact  with 
the  muscle,  and  not  penetrating  its  tissue  and  termi^ 
nating  there.  Accordingly  we  always  find  a  nerve  when 
about  to  enter  a  muscle  or  a  centre  losing  its  protecting 
envelopes ;  it  gradually  becomes  identified  as*  a  proto- 
plasmic thread  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  mulscle  or  the 
centre. 

55.  Neurility,  then,  is  the  propagation  of  moleculai^ 
change.  Two  ofiices  are  subserved  by  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  may  respectively  be  called  Excitation  —  the 
disturbance  of  molecular  tension  in  tissues,  and  conse- 
quent liberation  of  their  energies ;  and  Co-ordination  — 
the  dii*ection  of  these  several  energies  into  combined 
actions.  Thus,  when  the  muscle  is  in  a  given  state  of 
molecular  tension,  the  stimulation  of  its  nerve  will  change 
that  state,  causing  it  to  contract  if  it  be  in  repose.  But 
this  stimulation,  which  will  thus  cause  a  contraction,  will 
be  arrested,  if  at  the  same  time  a  more  powerful  stimula- 
tion reaches  the  antagonist  muscle,  or  some  distant  cen- 
tre :  then  the  muscle  only  tends  to  contract. 

ORIGIN   OF  NERVE-FORCE. 

56.  After  this  brief  account  of  Neurility  we  may  pass 

to  the  consideration  of  its  origin.     Are  we  to  understand 

that  this  property  belongs  to  the  nerves  themselves  in  the 

sense  in  which  Contractility  belongs  to  the  muscles  ?  or 

are  we  to  accept  the  teaching  which  assigns  the  origin  of 

9» 
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"  nerve-force  **  to  the  ganglia,  and  regards  the  nerves  sim- 
ply as  passive  conductors  of  a  force  developed  in  the 
cells? 

57.  It  is  now  many  years  since  I  ventured^  to  criticise 
the  reigning  doctrine,  and  to  uige  the  necessity  of  consist- 
ently canying  out  the  distinction  between  Property  and 
Function.  I  called  attention  to  the  positive  evidence 
which  contradicted  the  idea  of  passive  conduction ;  and 
pointed  out  the  illusoiy  nature  of  the  favorite  analogy,  in 
which  ganglia  were  likened  to  batteries,  and  nerves  to 
the  conducting  wires.  But  the  old  image  still  exerts  its 
empire ;  and  writers  are  still  found  speaking  of  the  brain 
as  a  telegraphic  bureau,  the  ganglia  as  stations,  and  the 
nerves  as  wires.  In  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance  they 
place  a  constantly  renewing  reservoir  of  nerve- force 
There  the  force  is  elaborated,  stored  up,  and  from  thence 
directed  along  the  nerve&  The  sensory  nerve  '^  transmits 
an  impression  to  the  brain"  —  as  the  wire  transmits  a 
message  to  the  bureau.  The  motor  nerve,  in  turn, 
"transmits  the  mandates  of  the  will" — and  all  is  clear! 
Clear,  until  we  come  to  translate  metaphore  into  visible 
facts,  or  try  to  conjure  up  some  mental  image  of  the 
process.  For  myself,  I  can  only  conceive  nerve-force  as 
the  activity  of  the  nerve,  and  not  of  something  else.  This 
becomes  still  more  evident  when  I  find  that  the  activity 
is  equally  manifest  after  its  imaginary  source  has  been 
removed.  Transmitting  impressions,  or  messages,  implies 
as  a  preliminary  that  there  should  be  an  impressible 
agent,  or  a  message-sender,  at  the  periphery.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  simply  touching  one  end  of  a  wire  would  send 
an  "impression"  or  a  "message"  to  the  battery;  or  that 
without  the  battery  this  touch  would  evolve  a  current 
The  battery  is  indispensable ;  in  it  is  evolved  the  current 
which  the  wire  transmits.  Not  so  the  ganglion,  or  braiiL 
Remove  the  wire  from  its  connection  with  the  battery. 
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and  it  is  a  bit  of  wire,  nothing  more.  But  lemove  a 
nerve  from  its  connection  with  a  ganglion,  and  it  is  still 
active  as  nerve,  still  displays  its  Neurilitj  when  excited, 
still  moves  the  muscle  as  before.  The  amputated  limlb 
will  move  when  its  nerves  are  stimulated,  just  as  when 
a  reflex  from  its  centre  moved  it  Eveiy  one  knew  the 
fact ;  it  was  staring  them  in  the  face,  yet  they  disregarded 
it  Even  the  old  anatomist,  Willis,  had  recorded  experi- 
ments which  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes.  He  tied 
the  phrenic  nerve,  and  found  that,  when  he  irritated  it 
below  the  ligature,  the  diaphragm  moved ;  but  when  he 
irritated  it  above  the  ligature,  no  movement  followed. 
Since  his  days,  thousands  of  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  presence  of  a  ganglion  is  not  necessaiy  to  the  action 
of  a  nerve.* 

58.  Of  course  an  explanation  was  ready.  The  nerve 
was  said  to  have  been  "endowed  with  force"  from  its 
ganglion  during  their  vital  connection;  and  this  force, 
stored  up  in  the  nerve,  was  disposable  for  some  time  after 
separation  from  the  ganglion.  We  need  not  pause  to 
criticise  this  misty  conception  of  one  part  "  endowing " 
another  with  force ;  the  plain  facts  afford  the  best  answer. 
There  seemed,  indeed,  a  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  in 
the  fact  that  although  the  nerve  separated  from  its  gan- 
glion was  capable  of  excitation,  yet  after  a  few  excitations 
it  was  exhausted,  and  ceased  to  stimulate  the  muscle.  It 
seemed  like  the  piece  of  magnetized  iron  which  would  act 
as  a  temporary  magnet,  though  quickly  losing  this  bor- 
rowed power.  But  the  whole  fabric  fell  —  or  ought  to 
have  fallen  —  when  extended  observation  discovered  that 


*  The  experiments  of  Haller,  Sut  la  9uUur$  aennble  et  irritable  dea 
parlies,  I.  245;  and  the  remarks  of  Prochaska,  De  FimctionOnts  SyeU- 
vuUia  Nervosi  (translated  by  Latoogk  in  the  volume  published  by  the 
SfftUnham  Society,  p.  S96),  ought  to  have  sufficed.  See  foiiher  on, 
Chi^.  V. 
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this  exhausted  nerve  would,  if  left  in  repose,  rwimt  its 
lost  power.  A  nerve  preserves  its  excitability  as  long  as 
i{  preserx'es  its  structund  integrity,  and  recovers  its  power 
in  recovering  that  integrity.  The  length  of  time  varies.^ 
Oratiolet  found  the  muscles  in  the  leg  of  a  tortoise,  which 
had  been  amputated  a  week  before,  contract  when  the 
nerves  were  irritated ;  and  Schiff  found  the  divided  nerve 
of  a  winter  frog  excitable  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
Even  after  all  excitability  has  disappeared,  it  will  reap- 
pear if  arterial  blood  be  injected ;  just  as  muscles  which 
have  already  begun  to  assume  cadaveric  rigidity  recover 
their  contractility  after  transfusion.  Nor  is  this  alL  The 
separated  nerve  finally  degenerates,  and  loses  all  its  struc- 
tural characters  and  physiological  properties ;  yet  under 
favorable  conditions  it  will  regenerate — recover  its  struc- 
tures and  properties ;  and  this  even  apart  from  a  centre, 
as  Vulpian  showed.  Very  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  the 
force  said  to  be  produced  in  the  centre,  and  only  "  con- 
veyed "  by  the  nerve,  vanishes  gradually  from  the  centre 
to  the  periphery,  and  recovers  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre  —  the  part  of  the  nerve  which  is  farthest  from  the 
centre  being  excitable  when  the  part  nearest  the  centre  is 
still  inexcitable.  Again,  when  a  nerve  is  pinched,  con- 
traction in  tlie  muscle  follows ;  but  the  pinch  has  for  a 
time  so  disturbed  the  structural  integrity  of  the  nerve  (at 
that  spot)  that  no  irritant  applied  to  the  spot,  or  heJtwun 
it  and  the  centre,  will  be  followed  by  contraction,  whereas 
htlofw  the  spot  an  irritation  takes  effect  This  is  another 
form  of  the  experiment  of  Willis.  Even  in  its  normal 
state«  the  nerve  has  different  degrees  of  excitability  in 
different  parts  of  its  course,  —  a  fact  discovered  by 
Pfliiger  which  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothe- 
sis of  passive  conduction.    Doubts  have  been  thrown  on 

*  In  nuLmmals  about  three  dayi,  in  birds  four  days,  in  frogs  fourteen 
to  twenty  dayt. 
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Pfltigei's  interpretation/  namely,  that  there  is  an  ava- 
lanche-like accumulation  of  energy  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  the  stimulated  portion ;  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  one  and  the  same  irritant  applied  successively  to  two 
different  points  of  a  nerve  does  not  irritate  the  muscle  in 
the  same  d^ree.  Munk  also  finds  the  velocity  of  trans- 
mission in  a  motor  nerve  increases  as  it  approaches  its 
termination  in  the  muscle.'f 

59.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  conduction  of  an 
electric  current  than  this  excitation  of  Neurility ;  nothing 
more  accordant  with  the  idea  of  it  as  a  vital  property  of 
the  tissue.  The  notion  of  its  being  derived  from  a  centre 
is  on  a  par  with  the  notion  first  successfully  combated  by 
Haller^  that  the  muscle  derived  its  Contractility  from 
the  nerves;  or  the  analogous  notion  that  the  electric 
organ  in  fishes  derived  its  property  from  the  brain.  In- 
deed, it  was  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  brain 
was  a  battery,  and  nerves  the  conductors,  that  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  electrical  fishes  were  frequently  cited. 
The  electric  organ  was  seen  to  be  connected  with  the 
brain ;  its  discharges  were  under  the  control  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  were  destroyed  on  one  side  when  the  brain  on 
the  corresponding  side  was  destroyed.  But  Ghaiies  Bobin 
long  ago  suggested,  what  indeed  ought  never  to  have  been 
doubted,  that  the  brain  was  not  the  source  of  the  elec- 
tricity ;  but  that  the  tissue  of  the  electric  organ  itself  had 
this  special  property,  which  the  nerve  merely  called  into 
activity.  The  suggestion  has  been  experimentally  veri- 
fied by  M.  Moreau,  who  divided  all  the  nerves  supplying 
the  electric  oi^n  on  one  side,  and,  having  thus  cut  off  all 

•  Btttherfori),  in  Journal  of  Anatomy,  1878,  No.  VIII.  p.  881. 
(Flkuchl  denies  that  the  nenre  in  situ  has  different  degrees  of  retctioii. 
aitmnfftberiehU  der  Wiener  Akad,,  December,  1876.) 

i  Munk,  in  the  JrehivfOr  Anat,,  1880,  p.  798. 

t  Hallxb,  Mimoiret  sur  la  luUure  semiUe  et  irrUdblU  despartiei. 
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commanication  with  the  bndo,  produced  electrical  die- 
chaises  by  irritatlDg  the  nerves ;  predeely  as  the  muscles 
are  made  to  contract  when  the  divided  nerves  are  irri- 
tated. Had  the  experiment  ceased  here,  it  might  have 
been  interpreted  on  the  old  hypothesis:  the  electric 
organ  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
electric  force  condensed  in  it^  stored  up  there,  as  it  is  said 
to  be  in  the  nerves,  and  dischaiged  when  the  oi^gan  is  irri- 
tated. But  experiment  has  decided  this  point  alsa  Elec- 
tric fishes  notoriously  exhaust  their  power  by  a  few  dis- 
charges, and  recover  it  after  repose.  When  M.  Morean 
had  exhausted  his  mutilated  fishes,  he  replaced  tliem  in 
the  water,  and  allowed  them  repose.  On  again  irritating 
the  divided  nerves,  the  dischaxges  were  again  produced.^ 

60.  On  all  sides  the  idea  of  nerves  deriving  their  power 
from  another  source  than  their  own  substance  is  seen  to 
be  untenable.  A  priori  this  might  have  been  concluded. 
Neurility  is  the  vital  property  of  nerve-tissue.  "  Nerve- 
force  "  is  nerve-action  —  molecular  changes  in  the  nerve 
itself,  not  in  some  remote  substance.  That  nerve  and 
centre  are  vitally  connected  is  true ;  and  what  their  phys- 
iological relations  are  will  hereafter  be  examined;  but 
we  must  dismiss  the  idea  of  nerves  having  the  relation  to 
centres  that  electrodes  have  to  batteries. 

61.  In  proposing  the  term  Neurility,  I  not  only  wished 
to  get  rid  of  the  ambiguities  which  hovered  round  "  nerve- 
force  "  and  "  nerve-current,"  but  to  recall  the  physiologi- 
cal principle  that  properties  are  dependent  on  structures ; 
and  therefore  that  the  special  property  of  nerve-tissue  is 
conditioned  by  its  structure.  Neurility  is,  of  course,  an 
abstraction ;  but  so  is  the  nerve  an  abstraction.  The  con- 
crete manifestations  are  the  several  nerve-actions.  These 
we  classify  and  specify.  One  class  we  call  sensory, 
another  class  motor ;  not  because  the  nen^e-action  itself 

•  CampUi  Sendus,  1863,  LIY.  p.  9S6. 
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is  different,  but  because  it  is  in  each  class  in  a  different 
functional  relation  to  other  parts.  In  classing  men  as 
governors  and  governed,  employers  and  employed,  we  do 
not  suppose  anthropological  distinctions,  but  only  differ- 
ences in  their  social  functions. 

62.  This  is  the  modification  of  the  Law  of  Bell  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  §  26.  It  replaces  the  idea 
of  two  different  kinds  of  nerve,  sensory  and  motor,  by 
that  of  two  different  anatomical  connections.  I  need  not 
reproduce  here  the  argument  with  which  I  formerly  criti- 
cised the  supposed  distinction  between  sensory  and  motor 
nerves ;  because  the  old  idea  is  rapidly  falling  into  dis- 
credit, and  physiologists  so  eminent  as  Vulpian  and 
Wundt  liave  explicitly  announced  their  adhesion  to  the 
principle  of  identity, —  a  principle  which,  as  Vulpian  truly 
remarks,  dominates  the  whole  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.* 

THE  HYPOTHESIS  OF  SPECIFIC   ENERGIES. 

63.  One  development  of  the  theory  of  Bell,  respecting 
the  different  kinds  of  nerve,  has  been  the  still  accredited 
hypothesis  that  each  nerve  has  a  "  specific  energy,"  or  qual- 
ity, in  virtue  of  which  it  acts  and  reacts  only  in  one  way. 
The  optic  nerve,  no  matter  how  stimulated,  only  responds 
by  a  sensation  of  color,  the  auditory  nerve  only  by  a  sen- 
sation of  sound ;  and  so  on.  This  hypothesis,  which  (as  I 
learn  from  a  correspondent)  f  was  originally  propounded 
by  Bell  himself,  was  developed  and  made  an  European 
doctrine  by  Johannes  Miiller,  first  in  his  remarkable  trea- 
tise,  Uher  die  phantastischen  OesicfUserscheinungen  (1826), 

*  *'  J*esp^re  vons  conTaincre  qne  tous  les  ^Uinents  anatomiqnes  dea  nerfe 
senaitifs,  tnotenra,  vasomoteura,  et  antrea,  ont  lea  iD^mea  propri^t^  et  no 
flont  diatincta  que  par  leura  fonctiona.  Cette  qneation  est  de  la  plaa 
haute  importance  pour  la  phyaiologie  g^n^rale.  Ceat  celle  qui  domine 
tonte  la  phyaiologie  dea  fibrea  nenreuaea."  —  Yulpian,  Levant  wr  la 
Phygiologit  du  SyaUme  Nerveux,  p.  11. 

t  Mr.  James  Akdrews. 
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and  afterwards  in  bis  Physiology.  like  all  good  hsrpoih- 
eses,  it  has  been  fruitful ;  and  Helmboltz  still  bolds  it  to 
be  of  extraordinary  importance  for  the  theory  of  percep- 
tion. Although  combated  by  a  few  physiologists,  it  has 
kept  its  place  firm  in  the  general  acceptance ;  no  doubt 
because  it  forms  a  ready  explanation  of  the  facts.  But,  as 
I  often  have  to  remark,  explanation  is  not  demonstration.^ 

64.  The  first  criticism  to  be  made  on  the  hypothesis  is 
that  it  commits  the  error  of  confounding  function  with 
property,  assigning  as  a  specific  quality  of  the  nerve  the 
reaction  of  the  oi^gan  innervated.  Thus  Mtiller  speaks  of 
the  specific  enei^  as  "the  essential  condition  of  the 
nerves  in  virtue  of  which  they  see  light  and  hear  sound." 
But  the  optic  nerve  no  more  sees,  than  the  liver-nerve 
secretes  bile.  That  the  optic  nerve  is  one  element  in  the 
mechanism  on  which  vision  depends,  is  all  that  we  can 
say^  MtQler  declares  that  it  is  not  sofiBcient  to  assume 
each  nerve  to  be  so  constituted  that  it  has  a  susceptibility 
to  certain  stimuli  rather  than  to  others;  but  that  "with 
Aristotle  we  must  ascribe  to  each  a  peculiar  energy  as  its 
vital  quality.  Sensation,"  he  adds,  "  consists  in  the  sen- 
sorium  receiving  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  a 
knowledge  of  certain  qwdUits, — a  condition,  not  of  the 
external  bodies,  but  of  the  nerves  themselves,"  —  and 
these  qualities  are  difierent  in  different  nerves.  In  other 
words,  he  assumes  a  special  substance  for  each  special 
energy.  The  sensation  of  color  depends  on  the  spe- 
cial Visual  substance  {Sehsinnsvhstavz) ;  the  sensation 
of  sound  on  the  Auditory  substance  {HorsinnMbstansi) ; 
and  so  on. 

65.  We  have  here  an  hjrpothesis  analogous  to  that  of 
Innate  Ideas,  or  a  priori  Forms  of  Thought  It  is,  in  fact^ 
only  a  reproduction  of  that  conception  carried  into  the 

*  In  the  second  number  of  La  Revue  PkHoaophiquB,  Pans,  1876, 1  haTe 
treated  this  question  of  specific  energies  more  at  length  than  I  co>ald  find 
space  for  in  the  present  rolane. 
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sphere  of  Sense.  No  one  thinks  of  assigning  specific 
eneigies  to  the  seveml  muscles,  yet  a  movement  of  pre- 
hension is  as  different  from  a  movement  of  extension,  a 
peristaltic  movement  is  as  different  from  a  movement 
of  occlusion,  as  a  sensation  of  sound  is  from  a  sensation  of 
color.  If  movement  is  conmion  to  both  of  the  one  class, 
feeling  is  common  to  both  of  the  other:  the  forms  and 
mechanism  are  different  and  specific.  Muscles  have  the 
common  property  of  contracting  under  stimulation ;  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  stimulus,  each  muscle  has  its 
own  particular  response,  or  mode  of  reaction :  the  flexor 
always  bending,  never  extending  the  limb ;  the  sphincter 
always  closing,  never  opening  the  orifice.  The  move- 
ments of  the  heart  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  eye ; 
both  are  unlike  the  movements  of  the  intestine.  There 
are  muscles  which  respond  to  some  stimuli,  and  not  to 
others.  Those  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  vocal  chords,  respond 
to  impulses  which  would  leave  the  masseter  or  biceps 
unstirred.  According  to  Marey,  the  hyoglossus  of  a  frog 
will  become  tetanic  under  a  stimulus  of  only  ten  pukes  in 
a  second ;  whereas  the  gastrocnemius  of  that  same  frog 
resists  a  stimulus  of  less  than  twenty  in  a  second.  We 
find  the  retina  responding  to  ethereal  pulses  which  leave 
the  auditorius  unaffected ;  we  find  the  muscles  of  a  gnat's 
wing  so  exquisitely  susceptible  that  the  wing  beats  eight 
thousand  times  in  a  second, — a  delicacy  in  comparison 
with  which  even  our  muscles  of  the  eye  are  coarse. 

66.  The  facts  which  the  hjrpothesis  of  specific  energies 
is  called  on  to  explain  are  more  consistently  interpreted 
on  the  admission  of  a  common  property  in  nerve-tissue, 
manifesting  different  degrees  of  excitability,  and  entering 
into  different  mechanisms,  so  that  the  functional  results 
differ.  A  nerve  which  may  be  stimulated  from  the  skin 
will  not  respond  at  all,  or  not  in  the  same  way,  if  the 
stimulus  be  applied  under  the  skin.    Are  we  to  suppose 
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that  the  specific  energy  resides  in  one  part  of  the  nerve, 
and  not  in  another  ?  *  That  the  optic  nerve  responds  to 
stimuli  which  will  not  sensibly  excite  a  motor  nerve, 
depends  on  the  terminal  structures  through  which  the 
stimulation  is  excited ;  for  the  optic  nerve  itself,  apart 
from  the  retinal  expansion,  is  as  insensible  to  light  as  the 
motor  nerve  is.  And  the  specific  sensation,  or  movement, 
which  results  from  stimulation  of  a  nerve  depends  not  on 
the  nerve,  but  on  the  mechanism  of  which  the  nerve  is 
one  element  Sensations  of  touch,  temperature,  and  pain 
are  assuredly  specific ;  they  are  as  unlike  each  other  as 
a  sensation  of  taste  is  unUke  a  sensation  of  smelL  Tet 
the  same  nerves,  variously  stimulated,  produce  all  three 
sensations. 

67.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  phrase  *•  specific 
enei^gy"  is  an  elliptical  expression  for  the  particular  office 
of  a  nerva  In  this  meaning  there  is  no  obscurity.  The 
optic  nerve  is  not  a  vasomotor  nerve,  the  skin  nerve  is 
not  a  muscle  nerve;  the  auditory  nerve  is  a  nerve  of 
special  sensation,  the  vagus  is  a  nerve  of  systemic  sen- 
sation ;  and  so  on.  Neither  movement  nor  sensation  be- 
longs to  the  nerves  themselves. 

*  In  1859  I  mentioned  that  if  the  nerret  of  a  frog's  btck  be  exposed  by 
nifing  the  skin,  they  may  be  pricked  or  even  cut  without  sensible  effect, 
although  a  slight  prick  on  the  skin  will  excite  the  nerres,  and  cause 
a  reflex  action.  In  1870,  ProU  FiCK  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
finding  that  after  he  had  cut  out  a  i^ece  of  the  skin,  leaving  it  attached 
to  the  body  by  a  sin^^e  nenre,  electrical  stimulation  of  this  exdsed  skin 
caused  the  frog  to  make  the  reflex  moyement  of  rubbing  the  irritated  sur- 
face ;  whereas  electrical  stimulation  of  the  nerre-trunk  itself  produced  no 
reflex  effect,  only  a  twitching  of  a  muscle.  PJliiger*i  Archiv,  1870,  p. 
827.  Bbowk  SiQUASD  tries  to  establish  a  distinct  species  of  nenres 
as  eondudon  of  sensltiye  impressions,  fhrai  those  which  are  imprtmon- 
oNs.  The  facts  on  which  he  founds  these  two  properties  simply  show 
that  nerves  are  so  disposed  that  the  stimulus  which  excites  them  in 
one  place  fails  in  another.  He  could  hardly  maintain  that  a  skin 
nenre  contained  impressionable  fibres  at  its  periphery,  and  only  con- 
ducting fibres  in  its  trunk  t  See  his  oommunicadon  to  Uie  Royal  Society, 
PnoeedUfft^  185S ;  and  Ledum  in  the  Lmod,  10th  July,  185S. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


SENSIBIUTY. 


68.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  central  systeuL  But  here 
greater  difficulties  await  us.  We  cannot  expect  tradi- 
tional views  to  be  easily  displaced,  when  they  have 
taken  such  hold  on  the  mind,  as  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  Sensibility.  To  admit  that  all  nerves  have  a  common 
property,  and  that  their  functional  relations  depend  on 
the  organs  which  they  innervate,  demands  small  relin- 
quishment of  cherished  opinions.  But  to  admit  that 
all  nerve-centres  have  a  common  property,  and  that  their 
functional  relations  depend  on  their  anatomical  connec- 
tions, is  to  sweep  away  at  once  a  mass  of  theoretic  in- 
terpretations which  from  long  familiarity  have  acquired 
an  almost  axiomatic  forca  That  the  brain,  and  the  brain 
only,  is  the  source  and  seat  of  Sensibility  is  the  postulate 
of  modem  Physiology. 

69.  The  question  is  one  of  extreme  complexity,  but 
may  be  greatly  simplified,  if  we  can  manage  to  reduce  it 
to  purely  phjrsiological  terms,  and  consider  the  phenome- 
na in  their  objective  aspect  In  dealing  with  nerves  and 
their  actions  this  was  comparatively  easy;  we  had  for 
the  most  part  only  physiological  processes  to  unraveL 
It  is  otherwise  in  deeding  with  nerve-centres  —  the  sub- 
jective or  psychological  aspect  of  the  phenomena  inevi- 
tably thrusts  itself  on  our  attention;  and  all  the  mys- 
teries of  Feeling  and  Thought  cloud  our  vision  of  the 
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neural  process.  Do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  altogether 
divest  Sensibility  of  its  psychological  connotations,  can- 
not help  interpreting  it  in  terms  of  Consciousness;  so 
that  even  when  treating  of  sensitive  phenomena  ob- 
served in  molluscs  and  insects,  we  always  imagine  these 
more  or  less  suflfused  with  Feeling,  as  tliis  is  known  in 
our  own  conscious  states. 

70.  Feeling  is  recognized  as  in  some  way  or  other 
bound  up  with  neural  processes ;  but  Phjrsiology  proper 
has  only  to  concern  itself  with  the  processes;  and  the 
question  whether  these  can,  and  do,  go  on  unaccompa- 
nied by  Feeling,  is,  strictly  speaking,  one  which  belongs 
to  Psychology.  It  demands  as  a  preliminary  that  the 
term  Feeling  be  defined;  and  the  answer  will  depend 
upon  that  definition,  namely,  whether  Feeling  be  inter- 
preted as  synonymous  with  Consciousness  in  the  re- 
stricted sense,  or  synonymous  with  the  more  general  term 
Sentience.  If  the  former,  then  since  there  are  unques- 
tionably neural  processes  of  which  we  are  not  conscious, 
we  must  specify  the  particulcur  groups  which  subserve 
Feeling ;  as  we  specify  the  particular  groups  which  sub- 
serve the  sensations  of  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  etc.;  and 
localize  the  separate  functions  in  separate  oigans.  If  the 
latter,  then,  since  all  neural  processes  have  a  common 
character,  we  have  only  to  localize  the  particular  varia- 
tions of  its  manifestation,  and  distinguish  sensitive  phe- 
nomena as  we  distinguish  motor  phenomena. 

71.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  Feeling  we  attrib- 
ute to  a  mollusc  is  difierent  from  that  which  we  attrib- 
ute to  a  man ;  if  only  because  the  organisms  of  the  two 
are  so  widely  difierent,  and  have  been  under  such  differ- 
ent conditions  of  excitation.  If  every  feeling  is  the  func- 
tional result  of  special  oiganic  activities,  varying  with 
the  co-operant  elements,  we  can  have  no  more  warrant 
for  assuming  the  existence  of  the  same  particular  forms 
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of  Feeling  in  oiganismB  that  are  unlike,  than  for  assum- 
ing the  47th  proposition  of  Euclid  to  be  presented  by  any 
three  straight  lines.  The  lines  are  the  necessary  basis 
for  the  construction,  but  they  are  not  the  triangle,  ex- 
cept when  in  a  special  configuration.  This  is  not  deny- 
ing that  animals  ftd  (in  the  general  sense  of  that  term), 
it  is  only  asserting  that  their  feelings  must  be  very  uidikb 
our  own.  Even  in  our  own  race  we  see  marked  differ- 
ences—  some  modes  of  feeling  being  absolutely  denied 
to  individuals  only  slightly  differing  from  their  fellowa 
If,  however,  we  admit  that  different  animals  must  have 
different  modes  of  Feeling,  we  must  also  admit  that  the 
neuro-muscular  activities  are  generically  alike  in  all, 
because  of  the  fundamental  similarity  in  the  structures. 
Whether  we  shall  assign  Feeling  to  the  mollusc  or  not 
will  depend  on  the  meaning  of  Uie  term;  but,  at  all 
events,' we  require  some  term  general  enough  to  include 
the  phenomena  manifested  by  the  mollusc,  and  those 
manifested  by  all  other  animcds.  Sensibility  is  the  least 
objectionable  term.  Unless  we  adopt  some  such  general 
designation,  physiological  and  psychological  interpreta- 
tions become  contradictory  £uid  obscure.  The  current 
doctrine  which  assigns  Sensibility  to  the  brain,  denying 
it  to  all  other  centres,  is  seriously  defective,  inasmuch 
as  it  implies  that  tissues  similar  in  kind  have  utterly 
diverse  properties ;  in  other  words,  that  the  same  nerve- 
tissue  which  manifests  Sensibility  in  the  brain  has  no 
such  property  in  the  spinal  cord. 

72.  How  is  this  tenable  ?  No  one  acquainted  at  first 
hand  with  the  facts  denies  that  the  objective  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  brainless  animal  have  the  same  general 
character  as  those  of  the  animal  possessing  a  brain :  the 
actions  of  the  two  are  identical  in  all  cases  which  admit 
of  comparison.  That  is  to  say,  the  objective  appearances 
are  the  tome ;  differing  only  in  so  far  as  the  mechanisms 
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aie  made  different  by  the  ptesenoe  or  absence  of  certain 
parta  The  brain  not  being  a  necessary  part  of  the  me- 
chanical acyostments  in  swimming,  or  poshing  aside  an 
irritating  object^  the  brainless  frog  swims  and  defends  it- 
self in  the  same  way  as  the  normal  frt)g.  But  no  sooner 
do  we  pass  from  the  objective  interpretation,  and  intro- 
duce the  subjective  element  of  Feeling  among  the  series 
of  fiEkctors  necessaiy  to  the  product — no  sooner  do  we  ask 
whether  the  brainless  frog  fttU  the  irritation  against 
which  it  struggles,  of  wUh  the  movements  by  which  it 
swims — than  the  question  has  shifted  its  ground,  and  has 
passed  from  Physiology  to  Psycholc^.  The  appeal  is  no 
longer  made  to  Observation,  but  to  Interpretaticm.  Ob- 
servation tells  us  here  nothing  directly  of  Feeling.  What 
it  does  tell  us,  however,  is  the  identity  of  the  objective 
phenomena;  and  Physiology  demands  that  a  common 
term  be  employed  to  designate  the  character  common  to 
the  varied  phenomena.  Sensibility  is  such  a  term.  But 
most  modem  physiologists,  under  the  bias  of  tradition, 
refuse  to  extend  Sensibility  to  the  spinal  cord,  in  spite 
of  the  evidences  of  the  spinal  cord  possessing  that  prop- 
erty in  common  with  the  brain.  They  prefer  to  invoke 
a  new  property;  they  assign  spinal  action  to  a  Beflex 
Mechanism  which  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  fu- 
sibility, because  they  have  identified  Sensibility  with 
Consciousness,  and  have  restricted  Consciousness  to  a 
special  group  of  sensitive  phenomena. 

73.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  on  this  ground  they 
have  a  firm  basis.  .Every  one  could  testify  to  the  fact 
that  many  processes  normally  go  on  without  being  accom- 
panied by  consciousness,  in  the  special  meaning  of  the 
term.  Reflex  sctions, —  such  as  winking,  breathing,  swal- 
lowing,—  notoriously  produced  by  stimulation  of  sensi- 
tive surfaces,  take  place  without  our  "feeling"  them,  or 
being  "  conscious  "  of  them.    Hence  it  is  concluded  that 
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the  Reflex  mechaniBm  sufBces  without  the  interviention  of 
Senaibility.  I  altogether  dispute  the  conclusion ;  and  in 
a  future  Problem  will  endeavor  to  show  that  Sensibility 
is  necessary  to  Reflex  Action.  But  without  awaiting  that 
exposition  we  may  at  once  confront  the  evidence,  by  ad- 
ducing the  familiar  fact  that  "  imconscious  "  processes  go 
on  in  the  brain  as  well  as  in  the  spinal  cord ;  and  this  not 
simply  in  the  sphere  of  Volition,  but  also  in  the  sphere  of 
Thought.*  We  act  and  think  "  automatically "  at  times, 
and  are  quite  "unconscious"  of  what  we  are  doing,  or 
of  the  data  we  are  logically  grouping.  We  often  think 
as  unconsciously  as  we  breathe ;  although  from  time  to 
time  we  become  conscious  of  both  processes*  Yet  who 
will  assert  that  these  unconscious  processes  were  inde-r 
pendent  of  Sensibility  ?  Who  will  maintain  that  because 
cerebral  processes  are  sometimes  unaccompanied  by  that 
peculiar  state  named  Consciousness,  therefore  all  its  pro- 
cesses are  unaccompanied  by  Feeling  ?  And  if  here  we 
admit  that  the  Reflex  mechanism  in  the  brain  is ^Lsensitive 
mechanism,  surely  we  must  equally  admit  that  the  similar 
Reflex  mechanism  in  the  spinal  cord  is  sensitive  ? 

74.  Let  it  be  understood  that  Sensibility  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  nerve-centres,  and  physiological  inter- 
pretations will  become  clear  and  consistent.  Conscious- 
ness, as  understood  by  psychologists,  is  not  a  property  of 
tissue,  it  is  a  function  of  the  organism,  dependent 'indeed 
on  Sensibility,  but  not  convertible  with  it.  There  is  a 
greater  distinction  between  the  two  than  between  Sensa- 
tion, the  reaction  of  a  sensory  organ,  and  Perception,  the 

*  In  consequence  of  this  observation  some  physiologists  haye  main- 
tained that  Feeling  or  Consdonsness  never  arises  in  cerebral 'activity, 
unless  the  thalami  and  the  connected  tracts  are  at  the  some  time  in 
action.  I  go  further,  and  maintain  that  there  is  no  Ck>nscionsnes8  (in 
the  restricted  meaning  of  the  term)  unUst  the  whole  organitm  tv  involved. 
Cerebral  or  spinal  activity  will  be  activity  of  Sensibility ;  bnt  this  ia  only 
the  basis  of  Conscionsness. 
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combined  lesnlt  of  senaoiy  and  cerebral  reactions;  or 
than  thafe  between  Contractility,  the  property  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  Flying,  the  fonction  of  a  particular  group  of 
muscles.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  Consciousness  with- 
out Sensibility ;  but  perfectiy  possible  to  have  Sensations 
without  Consciousness.  This  will  perhaps  seem  as  incon- 
ceivable to  the  reader  as  it  seemed  to  Schroder  van  der 
Kolkf 

75.  Let  us  illustrate  it  by  the  analogy  of  Pain.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  sensation  normally  excited  which  is 
totally  unaccompanied  by  the  feelings  classed  as  painful 
The  action  of  the  special  senses  may  be  exaggerated  to  an 
intolerable  degree,  but  the  exaggeration  never  passes  into 
pain :  the  retina  may  be  blinded  with  excess  of  light,  and 
the  ear  stunned  with  sound — the  optic  nerve  may  be 
pricked  or  cut  —  but  no  pain  results.  The  systemic  sen- 
sations also  are  habitually  painless,  though  they  pass  into 
pain  in  abnormal  states.  Clearly,  then.  Pain  is  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  Sensibility ;  and  this  is  true  not 
only  of  certain  sensitive  parts,  but  of  all ;  as  is  proved  in 
the  well-known  facts  of  Analgesia,  in  which  complete 
insensibility  of  the  skin  as  regards  Pain  co-exists  with 
vivid  sensibility  as  regards  Touch  and  Temperature. 
Hence  the  majority  of  physiologists  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  struggles  and  cries  of  an  animal,  after 
removal  of  the  brain,  are  evidences  of  pain ;  maintaining 
that  they  are  '^  simply  reflex  actions."  This  is  probable ; 
the  more  so  as  we  know  the  struggles  and  cries  which 
tickling  will  produce,  yet  no  pain  accompanies  tickling. 
But  if  the  struggles  and  cries  are  not  evidence  of  pain, 
they  are  surely  evidence  of  Sensibility. 

76.  Now  for  the  term  Pain  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 

*  "  An  unoontciout  wnattion,  which  Lnwes  distingmahet  firom  percep- 
tion, is  to  me  an  inoonoeiyable  (ist  fdr  mich  ein  Unding).'* — Sch&ISdbr 
VAN  DXK  KOLK,  Die  PMoIogie  dts  Cftidet-KrankhtiUfi,  p.  22. 
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Bubstitate  the  term  Consciousness,  and  70a  will  perhaps 
allow  that  while  it  may  be  justifiable  to  interpret  the 
actions  of  a  brainless  animal  as  due  to  a  mechanism 
which  is  unaccompanied  by  the  specially  c(mdiHoned  farms 
of  Sensibility  classed  under  Consciousness — just  as  it 
is  unaccompanied  by  the  specially  conditioned  forms  of 
Perception  and  Emotion — there  is  no  justification  for 
assuming  the  mechanism  not  to  have  been  a  sensUive 
mechanism.  The  wingless  bird  cannot  manifest  any  of 
the  phenomena  of  flight;  but  we  do  not  therefore  deny 
that  its  oiher  movements  depend  on  Contractility. 

77.  Difficult  as  it  must  be  to  keep  the  physiological 
question  apart  from  the  psychological  when  treating  of 
Sensibility,  we  shall  never  succeed  in  our  analysis  unless 
the  two  questions  are  separately  treated.  The  physiolo- 
gist considers  oi^nisms  and  their  actions  from  their 
objective  side,  and  tries  to  detect  the  mechanism  of  the 
observed  phenomena.  These  he  has  to  interpret  in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion.  The  psychologist  interprets  thenk 
in  terms  of  Feeling.  The  actions  which  we  sm  in  others 
we  cannot  fed,  except  as  visual  sensations ;  the  changes 
which  we  feel  in  ourselves  we  cannot  see  in  others,  except 
as  bodily  movements.  The  reaction  of  a  sensory  organ 
is  by  the  physiologist  called  a  sensation,  —  borrowing  the 
term  from  the  psychologist ;  he  explains  it  as  due  to  the 
stimulus  which  changes  the  molecular  condition  of  the 
organ ;  and  this  changed  condition,  besides  being  seen  to 
be  followed  by  a  muscular  movement,  is  inferred  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  Feeling.  The  psychologist 
has  direct  knowledge  only  of  the  change  of  Feeling  which 
follows  on  some  other  change ;  he  infers  that  it  is  origi- 
nated by  the  action  of  some  external  cause,  and  infers  that 
a  neural  process  precedes,  or  accompanies,  the  feeling. 
Obviously  there  are  two  distinct  qttestions  hero,  involving 

distinct  methods.    The  physiologist  is  compeHed  to  com- 
Tou  m.  10 
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plete  his!  objective  observatioDB  by  subjective  soggestioiis; 
compelled  to  add  Feeling  to  the  terms  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  in  spite  of  the  radical  diversity  of  their  aspects. 
The  psychologist  also  is  compelled  to  complete  his  sub- 
jective observations  by  objective  interpretations,  linking 
the  intemsl  changes  to  the  external  changes.  A  complete 
theory  must  harmonize  the  two  procedures. 

78.  In  a  subsequent  Problem  we  shall  have  to  examine 
the  nature  of  Sensation  in  its  psychological  aspect ;  here 
we  have  first  to  describe  its  physiological  aspect  To  the 
psychologist,  a  sensation  is  simply  a  fact  of  Conscious- 
.liess ;  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  neural  pro- 
cess, which  the  physiologist  considers  to  be  the  physical 
basis  of  this  fact ;  and  he  therefore  regards  the  physiolo- 
gists as  talking  nonsense  when  they  talk  of  "  unconscious 
sensations,"  the  phrase  being  to  him  equivalent  to  "unfelt 
feelings,"  or  "  invisible  light"  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  physiologist,  who  viewing  a  sensation  solely  as  a  neuf 
)ral  process,  the  reaction  of  a  sensory  organ,  can  lawfully 
speak  of  unconscious  sensations,  as  the  physicist  can 
speak  of  invisible  rays  of  light,  —  meaning  those  rays 
which  are  of  a  different  order  of  undulation  from  the  vis- 
ible rays,  and  which  may  become  visible  when  tlie  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  retina  is  exalted.  He  knows  that  there 
are  different  modes,  and  different  complexities  of  neural 
process;  to  one  class  he  assigns  consciousness,  to  the 
other  unconsciousness.  If  he  would  be  severely  precise, 
he  would  never  speak  of  sensation  at  all,  but  only  of  sen- 
sory reaction.  But  such  precision  would  be  pedantic 
and  idla  He  wants  the  connotations  of  the  term  sensa- 
tion, and  therefore  uses. it 

79.  The  functional  activity  of  a  gland  is  stimulated  by 
a  neural- process  reflected  from  a  centre;  by  a  similw 
process  a  muscle  is  called  into  action.  No  one  supposes 
that  the  neural  process  is.  in  the  one  case  secretory,  in  the 
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other  motory:  in  both  it  is  the  same  process  in  the  nerve; 
and  our  investigation  of  it  would  be  greatly  hampered  if 
we  did  not  disengage  it  from  all  the  suggestions  hovering 
around  the  ideas  of  secretion  and  muscular  action.  In 
like  manner  we  must  disengage  the  neural  process  of  a 
sensory  reaction  from  all  the  suggestions  hovering  around 
the  idea  of  Consciousness,  when  that  term  designates  a 
complex  of  many  reactions.  In  Problem  IIL  we  shall 
enter  more  particularly  into  the  distinction  between  Sen- 
sibility and  Consciousness ;  for  the  present  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that  great  ambiguity  exists  in  the  current  usage 
of  these  terms.  Sometimes  Consciousness  stands  as  the 
equivalent  of  Sensibility;  sometimes  as  a  particular 
mode  of  Sensibility  known  as  Beflection,  Attention,  and 
Thought  The  former  meaning  is  an  extension  of  the 
term  similar  to  that  given  to  the  word  Bose,  which  origi- 
nally meaning  Bed  came  to  be  restricted  to  a  particular 
red  flower ;  and  after  other  flowers  of  the  same  kind  were 
discovered  which  had  yellow  and  white  petals,  instead  of 
red,  the  term  rose  still  adhered  even  to  these.  "Yellow 
Bose"  is  therefore  as  great  a  verbal  solecism  as  uncon- 
scious sensation.  We  have  separated  the  redness  from 
the  rose,  and  can  then  say  that  the  color  is  one  thing,  the 
flower  another.  By  a  similar  process  of  abstraction  we 
separate  Consciousness  from  Sensation,  and  we  can  then 
say  that  there  are  sensations  without  consciousness.  In 
consequence  of  this,  psychologists  often  maintain  that  to 
have  a  eensation  and  be  conscious  of  it  are  two  different 
states.  We  are  said  to  hear  a  sound,  and  yet  not  to  be 
conscious  of  hearing  it  The  sound  excites  a  movement, 
but  it  does  not  excite  our  consciousness.  Now  although 
it  is  true  that  there  are  roses  which  &re  not  red,  it  is  not 
true  that  there  are  roses  which  have  no  color  at  all  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  there  are  sensations  which  are  not 
of  the  particular  mode  of  Sensibility  which  psychologists 
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spedallj  designate  as  Coxiscioiisness,  it  is  not  true  that 
there  are  sensations  which  are  not  modes  of  Sensibility. 

80.  And  what  is  Sensibility  which,  on  its  subjective 
side,  is  Sentience?  In  one  sense  it  may  be  answered 
that  we  do  not  know.  In  another  sense  it  is  thai  which 
we  know  most  clearly  and  positively :  Sentience  forms  the 
substance  of  all  knowledge.  Being  the  ultimate  of  knowl- 
edge, every  effort  must  be  vain  which  attempts  to  explain 
it  by  reduction  to  simpler  elements.  The  human  mind» 
impatient  of  ultimates,  is  always  striving  to  pierce  beyond 
the  fundamental  mysteries ;  and  this  impatience  leads  to 
the  attempts  so  often  made  to  explain  Sensibility  by  re- 
ducing it  to  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion.  But  inasmuch 
as  a  clear  analysis  of  Matter  and  Motion  displays  that  onr 
knowledge  of  these  is  simply  a  knowledge  of  modes  ci 
Feeling,  the  reduction  of  Sentience  or  Sensibility  to  Mat- 
ter and  Motion  is  simply  the  reduction  of  Sensibility  to 
some  of  its  modes.  T^is  point  gained,  a  dear  conception 
of  the  advantages  of  introducing  the  ideas  of  Matter  and 
Motion  will  result  It  will  then  be  the  familiar  and  in* 
dispensable  method  of  explaining  the  little  known  by  the 
better  known.  The  objective  aspect  of  things  is  com- 
monly represented  in  the  visible  and  palpable;  because 
what  we  can  see  we  can  also  generally  touch,  and  what 
we  can  touch  we  can  taste  and  smell;  but  we  cannot 
touch  an  odor  nor  a  sound ;  we  cannot  see  them ;  we  can 
only  connect  the  odorous  and  sonorous  objects  with  vis- 
ible or  palpable  conditions.  Everywhere  we  find  sensa- 
tions referred  to  visible  or  palpable  causes ;  and  hence  the 
desire  to  find  this  objective  basis  for  every  change  in  Sen- 
sibility. The  sensation,  or  state  of  consciousness,  is  the 
ultimate  fact ;  we  can  only  explain  it  by  describing  its 
objective  conditions. 

81.  Thus  much  on  the  philosophical  side.  Betuming 
to  our  physiological  point,  we  must  say  that  a  sensation 
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is,  objectively,  the  reaction  of  a  sensory  oigan,  or  organ- 
ism ;  subjectively,  a  change  of  feeling.  Objectively  it  is 
a  phenomenon  of  movement,  but  distinguishable  from 
other  phenomena  by  tlie  speciahty  of  its  conditions  It 
is  a  vital  phenomenon,  not  a  purely  mechanical  phenom- 
enon. Although  the  molecular  movement  conforms,  of 
course,  to  mechanical  principles,  and  may  be  viewed  ab- 
stractly as  a  purely  mechanical  result,  yet,  because  it 
takes  place  under  conditions  never  found  in  machines,  it 
has  characters  which  markedly  separate  it  from  the  move- 
ments of  machines.  Among  these  difTerential  characters 
may  be  cited  that  of  selective  adaptation,^  which  is  most 
conspicuous  in  volition. 

82.  In  the  early  stages  of  animal  evolution  there  is 
no  differentiation  into  muscle  and  nerva  The  whole 
organism  is  equally  sensitive  (or  irritable)  in  every  part 
Muscles  appear,  and  then  they  are  the  most  sensitive 

*  By  selective  adaptation  ia  meant  the  varying  combination  of  motor 
impfolsea  to  suit  the  varying  requirements  of  the  effect  to  be  produced. 
Physical  mechanisms  are  limited  to  the  performance  of  definite  actions ; 
sensitive  mechanisms  employ  >  fluctuating  combinations  of  elements  in 
response  to  fluctuations  of  stimuli.  The  wheels,  levers,  springs,  and 
valves  of  a  machine  cannot  be  differently  combined  according  to  varying 
dq^rees  of  the  motor-force,  as  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  an  oiganiBm  are 
differently  combined  by  varying  sensations.  An  automaton  may  be  con- 
stmcted  to  plsy  on  the  violin,  but  it  will  only  play  the  air  to  which  it  is 
mi;  it  cannot  vary  the  performance,  —  cannot  play  a  false  ^ote,  or  throw 
in  a  crt9oendo  here,  a  largo  there,  according  to  a  caprice  of  feeling.  We 
must  admit  that  a  violinist  has  his  delicate  and  changing  movements 
guided  by  sensations,  auditory  and  muscular;  any  intemiptiou  in  the 
sensations  would  arrest  the  movements,  which  in  truth  incorporajU  thein. 
And  yet  it  is  weU  known  that  the  violinist  may  perfonn  while  completely 
"onconscious."  I  do  not  simply  refer  to  the  fact  that  his  thoughts  and 
attention  may  be  elsewhere;  I  refer  to  such  facts  as  are  recorded  in 
Pathology.  Trousskatt,  for  example,  had  an  epileptic  patient  who  was 
oecasionally  seized  with  attacks  of  complete  unconsciousness  while  he  was 
performing  in  the  orchestra;  yet,  on  reawakening  to  oonsdonsness,  he 
found  that  he  had  continued  to  play,  had  kept  proper  time,  and  played 
the  proper  notes. 
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parts.  Nerves  appear,  and  the  seat  of  Sensibili^  has 
been  transferred  to  them ;  not  that  the  muscles  have  lost 
theirs,  but  their  irritability  is  now  represented  by  their 
dominant  character  of  Contractility,  and  the  nerves  have 
taken  on  the  special  office  of  Sensibility.  That  is  to  say, 
while  both  muscle  and  nerve  form  integral  elements  of 
the  sensitive  reaction,  the  process  itself  is  analytically 
conceived  as  a  combination  of  two  distinct  properties, 
resident  in  two  distinct  tissues. 

83.  Carrying  further  this  analytical  artifice,  I  propose 
to  distinguish  the  central  organs  as  the  seat  of  Sensibility, 
confining  Neurility  to  the  peripheral  nerves.  In  physio- 
logical reality  both  systems,  central  and  peripheral,  are 
one;  the  separation  is  artificial  Strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, Neurility  —  or  nerve-action  —  is  the  general  prop- 
erty of  nerve-tissue,  central  and  peripheral  But  since 
Neurility  may  be  manifested  by  nerves  apart  from  cen- 
tres, whereas  Sensibility  demands  the  co-operation  of 
both,  and  since  we  have  often  to  consider  the  central 
process  in  itself,  without  attending  to  the  process  in  the 
nerves,  it  is  well  to  have  two  characteristic  terms.  I 
shall  therefore  always  use  the  term  Sensibility  for  the 
reactions  of  the  nervous  centres, — Sentience  being  its 
psychological  equivalent;  although  the  reader  will  un- 
derstand that  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  break,  nor 
transformation,  as  the  wave  of  change  passes  from  sen- 
sory nerve  to  centre,  and  from  centre  to  motor  nerve: 
there  is  one  continuous  process  of  changa  But  just  as 
we  analytically  distinguish  the  sensory  from  the  motor 
element  of  this  indissoluble  process,  so  we  may  distin- 
guish the  ingoing  and  outgoing  stages  from  the  combining 
stage.  Sensibility,  then,  represents  the  property  of  com- 
bining and  grouping  stimulations. 

84  Fully  aware  of  the  misleading  connotations  of  the 
term,  and  of  the  difficulty  which  will  be  felt  in  disen- 
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gaging  it  from  these,  especially  in  reference  to  Conscious- 
ness, I  have  long  hesitated  before  adopting  it.  But  t^ 
advantages  greatly  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Sensi- 
bility has  long  been  admitted  to  express  the  peculiar 
modes  of  reaction  in  plants  and  animals  low  down  in  the 
scale.  No  one  hesitates  to  speak  of  a  sensitive  plant,  or 
a  sensitive  surface.  The  tentacles  of  a  poljrpe  are  said  tp 
be  sensitive ;  though  probably  no  one  thereby  means  thc^t 
the  polype  has  what  psychologists  mean  by  Consciousness. 
By  employing  the  general  term  Sensibility  to  designate 
the  whole  range  of  reactions  peculiar  to  the  nerve-centres, 
when  these  special  organs  exist,  it  will  be  possible  to  in- 
terpret all  the  physiological  and  psychological  phenomeua 
observed  in  animals  and  men  on  one  uniform  method. 
The  observed  variations  will  then  be  referable  to  varieties 
in  organisma  • 

85.  Suppose,  for  illustration,  an  organism  like  the  hu- 
man except  that  it  is  wholly  deficient  in  Sight,  Hearing, 
Taste,  and  Smell.  It  has  no  sense  but  Touch  —  or  the 
general  reaction  under  contact  with  external  objects.  It 
will  move  on  being  stimulated,  and  will  combine  its 
movements  differently  under  different  stimulations.  It 
will  feel,  and  logically  combine  its  feelings.  But  its 
mass  of  feeling  will  be  made  of  far  simpler  elements  than 
ours;  its  combinations  fewer;  and  the  contents  of  its 
Consciousness  so  very  different  from  ours  that  we  are 
unable  to  conceive  what  it  will  be  like ;  we  can  only  be 
sure  that  it  will  not  be  very  like  our  own.  This  trun- 
cated organism  will  have  its  Sensibility;  and  we  must 
assign  this  property  to  its  central  nerve-tissue,  as  we  as- 
sign our  own.  If  now  we  descend  lower,  and  suppose  cm 
organism  with  no  centres  whatever,  but  which  neverther 
less  displays  evidence  of  Sensibility  —  feelings  and  com.- 
|;)inations  of  movements  —  we  must  then  conclude  that 
the  property  specialized  in  a  particular  tissue  of  the 
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highly  diflTeientiated  oiganism  is  here  diffused  through 
out 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sensations  or  feelings  of  these 
supposed  organisms  will  have  a  common  character  with 
the  feelings  of  more  highly  differentiated  organisms,  al- 
though the  modes  of  manifestation  are  so  various.  If  we 
recognize  a  common  character  in  muscular  movements 
so  various  as  the  rhythmic  pulsation  of  tlie  heart,  the 
larger  rhythm  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  the  restless 
movements  of  the  eye  and  tongue,  the  complexities  of 
manipulation,  the  consensus  of  movements  in  flying, 
swimming,  walking,  8p)eaking,  singing,  etc.,  so  may  we 
recognize  a  common  character  in  all  the  varieties  of  sen- 
sation. The  special  character  of  a  movement  depends 
on  the  moving  organ.  The  special  character  of  a  sen- 
sation depends  on  the  sensory  organ.  Contractility  is 
the  abstract  term  which  expresses  all  possible  varieties 
of  contraction.  Sensibility  —  or  Sentience  —  is  the  ab- 
stract term  which  expresses  all  possible  varieties  of  sen- 
sation. 

86.  The  view  here  propounded  may  find  a  more  ready 
acceptance  when  its  application  to  all  physiological  ques- 
tions has  been  tested,  and  it  is  seen  to  give  coherence  to 
many  scattered  and  hitherto  irreconcilable  facts.  Mean- 
while let  a  glance  be  taken  at  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
current  doctrine.  That  doctrine  declares  one  half  of  the 
gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  to  be  capable  only  of 
receiving  a  sensitive  stimulation,  the  other  half  capable 
only  of  originating  a  motor  stimulatioiL  We  might  with 
equal  propriety  declare  that  one  half  of  a  muscle  is  ca- 
pable only  of  receiving  a  contractile  stimulation,  and  the 
other  half  of  contracting.  The  ingoing  nerve,  passing 
from  the  surface  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord, 
excites  the  activity  of  the  gray  substance  into  which  it 
penetrates ;  with  the  anterior  part  of  this  gray  substance 
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an  outgoing  nerve  is  connected,  and  through  it  the  exci- 
tation is  propagated  to  a  muscle:  contraction  results 
Such  are  the  facts.  In  our  analysis  we  separate  the  sen- 
sory from  the  motor  aspect,  and  we  then  imagine  that 
this  ideal  distinction  represents  a  real  separation.  We 
suppose  a  phenomenon  of  Sensibility  independent  of  a 
phenomenon  of  Contractility  —  suppose  the  one  to  be 
"transformed"  into  the  other  —  and  we  then  marvel 
"how  during  this  passage  the  excitation  changes  its 
nature."  * 

87.  Before  exerting  ingenuity  in  explaining  a  fact»  it 
is  always  well  to  make  sure  that  the  fact  itself  is  cor- 
rectly stated.  Does  the  neural  excitation  change  its 
nature  in  passing  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  gray 
substance  ?  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  it  Indeed  the 
statement  seems  to  confound  a  neural  process  with  a 
muscular  procesa  The  neural  process  is  one  continuous 
excitation  along  the  whole  line  of  ingoing  nerve,  centre, 
and  outgoing  nerve,  which  nowhere  ceases  or  changes 
into  another  process,  until  the  excitation  of  the  muscle 
introduces  a  new  factor.  So  long  as  the  excitation  keeps 
within  the  nerve-tissue,  it  is  one  and  the  same  process 
of  change;  its  issue  in  a  contraction,  a  secretion,  or  a 
change  in  the  conditions  of  consciousness,  depends  on 
the  organs  it  stimulates. 

88.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  artificial 
nature  of  all  our  distinctions,  and  the  necessity  of  such 
artifices.     They  are  products  of  that 

"  Secondary  power 
By  which  we  multiply  distinctions,  then 
Deem  that  our  puny  boundaries  are  things 
That  we  perceive,  and  not  that  we  have  made."  t 

The  distinction  of  Central  and  Peripheral  systems  is  not 

*  CLATn>E  Bernard,  SysUme  Nerveux^  1858,  I.  849. 
t  Wordsworth,  The  Prelude, 

10«  o 
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simply  anatomical,  it  has  a  physiological  justification  in 
this,  that  the  Central  System  is  the  oi^gan  of  conneotion. 
Any  one  part  of  it  directly  excited  by  an  ingoing  nenre 
propagates  that  excitation  throughout  the  whole  oential 
mass,  and  thus  affects  eveiy  part  of  the  oiganism.  There- 
fore we  place  Sensibility  in  it 

But  this  general  Property  subserves  various  Functions, 
according  as  the  Central  System  is  variously  related  to 
different  organs.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  Uie  idea  that 
different  portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  have  different 
properties  —  which  is  a  serious  error.  What  is  certain  is 
that  the  Cerebrum  must  have  a  different  function  from 
that  of  the  Thalami,  and  the  Cerebellum  one  different 
&om  the  Medulla  Oblongata ;  while  that  of  the  Medulla 
Spinalis  is  different  from  alL  Precisely  on  the  same 
grounds  that  a  muscle-nerve  has  a  different  office  from  a 
skin-nerve,  or  the  pneumogastrio  from  the  acoustio.  But 
all  nerves  have  one  Neurility  in  common;  aU  centres 
have  one  Sensibility  in  common. 
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CHAPTEB   V. 

ACnOK  WITHOUT  KSByE-GXNTRE& 

89.  It  has  long  been  one  of  the  nnquestioDed  posta- 
lates  of  Physiology  that  no  nerve-action  can  take  place 
without  the  intervention  of  a  centre ;  and  as  a  corollary, 
that  all  movement  has  its  impulse  —  reflex  or  volitional 
— from  a  centra*  The  postulate  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  nerves  derive  their  "  force  "  from  their  centra  This 
assumption  we  have  seen  to  be  en^oneous.  Yet,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  acceptance,  experimenters  have  failed  to 
notice  the  many  examples  of  nerve-action  independent 
of  centres.  Indeed,  except  Schiff,  Goltz,  and  Engelmann, 
I  can  name  no  one  who  has  ventured  to  suggest  that 
movements  may  be  excited  through  nerves  without  the 
co-operation  of  centres  ;"f'  nor  have  even  they  explicitly 
formulated  the  conclusion  to  which  their  observations 
point 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  muscular  movements  are 
determined  by  a  reflex  from  centres ;  and  that  any  break 

*  "  On  peut  dire  que  tot\joQra  un  ph^nom^ne  de  monvement  Teconnait 
pour  point  de  depart  une  impression  sensitiye.*'  —  Clauds  Bkbnabd, 

1.267. 

t  Since  this  was  written  Prof.  Michael  Fobtxr  and  Mr.  Dew  SMrrH 
have  published  their  very  important  researches  on  the  motions  of  the 
heart,  which  establish  beyond  a  doabt  that,  in  the  molluscs  at  least, 
thei«  is  no  co-operation  of  either  centre  or  nerve.  — Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  18th  March,  1875.  (See  also  SUutiee  fiom  the  Phytiologi- 
aU  Laboratory  of  Cdmhridge,  Part  II.,  1876.)  Mr.  Foster  knows  that  I 
had  independently,  and  from  a  totally  different  line  of  research,  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  heart's  movement. 
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in  the  triple  process  of  the  ingoing  nerve,  centre,  and 
outgoing  nerve,  prevents  such  movements.  It  is  tnie 
that  the  more  conspicaoos  and  liarmoniously  co-ordinated 
phenomena  beloDg  to  this  class.  But  it  is  also  demon- 
strable that  many  nerve-actions  may,  and  some  do,  take 
place  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  or  direct  stimu- 
lation of  the  muscle,  without  the  intervention  of  a  centie, 
without  even  the  intervention  of  a  ganglion.  This  must 
obviously  be  the  case  in  animals  which  have  no  centres ; 
and  even  in  some  which  have  well-developed  nervous 
centres,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  cen- 
tres often  act  rather  in  the  way  of  co-ordinating  than  of 
directly  stimulating  actiona 

90.  I  was  first  led  to  doubt  the  reigning  doctrine  by  a 
surprising  observation  (frequently  repeated)  after  I  had 
removed  the  whole  nervous  centres  from  a  garden  snail 
(Helix  pomatia).  The  muscular  mass  called  "the  foot" 
was  thrown  into  slow  but  energetic  contraction  whenever 
the  skin  was  pricked  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  or  touched 
with  acid ;  nay,  even  when  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  the  acid 
was  brought  close  to,  without  absolutely  touching,  the 
skin,  the  foot  curled  up,  and  then  slowly  relaxed.  The 
same  effect  was  produced  on  the  "  mantle  "  —  where  there 
was  of  course  no  centre.  But  direct  irritation  of  the  mus- 
cles under  the  skin  produced  no  such  contraction ;  only 
through  the  skin  could  the  stimulation  take  effect  In 
one  case  I  observed  this  strange  phenomenon  five  hours 
after  removal  of  the  centrea  It  was  a  great  puzzle.  At 
first  I  concluded  that  there  must  be  minute  ganglia  in 
the  skin,  serving  as  reflex-centres.  I  searched  for  them 
in  vain ;  and  although  a  longer  search  on  better  methods 
might  possibly  have  detected  ganglionic  cells,  I  soon  re- 
linquished the  search,  because  I  had  other  grounds  for 
believing  that  even  the  presence  of  abundant  ganglia 
would  not  suffice,  until  some  better  proof  were  afforded 
that  such  ganglia  were  reflex-centres. 
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91/  That  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerve  snffic^  to 
move  the  muscles,  is  familiar  to  all  experimenters.  There 
is  no  centre,  or  ganglion,  in  the  amputated  leg  of  the  frog, 
which  nevertheless  contracts  whenever  the  sciatic  nerve 
is  stimulated  And  after  the  nerve  has  been  exhausted, 
and  refuses  to  respond  to  any  stimulus,  the  muscle  itself 
may  be  directly  stimulated.  Inasmuch  as  the  movement 
depends  on  the  contractility  of  the  muscles,  a  stimulation 
through  centre,  through  motor-nerve,  or  through  muscle^ 
will  be  followed  by  contraction.  Let  us  take  a  clear  case 
of  reflex  action.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts  when  a 
beam  of  light  falls  on  it,  and  dilates  when  the  beam  is 
shut  off.  The  path  of  the  neural  process  is  normally  this: 
the  light  stimulates  the  optic  nerve,  which  in  turn  stimu^- 
lates  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  (here  the  nerves  which 
move  the  eye  are  experimentally  proved  to  be  stimulated;} 
and  it  is  tiirough  these  that  the  pupil  is  caused  to  con- 
tract If  the  optic  nerve  be  divided,  no  such  reflex  takes 
place — proving  that  the  contraction  does  not,  at  least 
normaUy,  come  from  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

But  now  it  is  matter  of  observation  that  the  pupil  will 
contract  and  dilate  under  the  stimuli  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, when  there  is  no  such  reflex  pathway  open.  Re- 
moval of  the  eye  from  the  body  obliterates  this  path,  cut6 
the  eye  off  from  all  connection  with  the  centre.  Brown 
S^uard  removed  both  eyes  from  a  frog,  placed  one  in  a 
dark  box,  and  left  the  other  exposed  to  the  light:  the 
pupil  of  the  former  was  found  dilated,  that  of  the  latter 
contracted.  On  reversing  the  experiment,  and  placing 
the  eye  with  contracted  pupil  in  the  dark  box,  he  found  it 
there  dilate,  while  the  dilated  pupil  exposed  to  the  light 
contracted.*    In  frogs  with  very  irritable  tissues,  I  have 

•  Camptes  Bendm  d$  la  SoeUU  de  BioloffU,  1847,  I.  40.  In  1856  he 
showed  that  not  only  were  the  mnsclee  of  \ht  iris  directly  stimalated  by 
light  (and  this  not  by  its  calorific  or  chemical  raysX  but  that  tizteen  days 
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found  not  only  the  pupil  contracting,  after  the  whole 
cranial  cavity  baa  been  emptied,  but  even  the  eyelid 
close,  on  irritating  the  conjunctiva*  —  yet  this  is  one 
of  the  typical  reflex  actional  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  even  the  action  of  swallowing  may  be  faintly  excited 
by  stimulation  of  the  phaiynx  of  a  brainless  frog ;  but  I 
have  not  observations  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  me  to 
speak  confidently.  Goltx  has,  however,  shown  tliat  after 
removal  of  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  heart,  there  is  spon- 
taneous and  active  movement  in  oesophagus  and  stem- 
ackf  This  will  no  doubt  be  referred  to  the  agency  of 
the  ganglionic  plexus ;  but  similar  movements  have  been 
observed  by  Engelmann  in  the  ureter,  and  in  isolated 

after  removtl  of  the  eye  rrom  the  orbit,  thii  effect  wae  ohtembla  in  the 
eeL  Yet  a  very  few  days  after  extirpation  of  the  eye  the  nenrea  m  dis- 
integrated. —  Proeeedmgg  ofih§  Royal  Society,  1856,  p.  2S4. 

DoNDBSS  haa  the  following  oheenrationa  :  "  The  morementa  of  the  iria 
are  of  twokinda — reflex  and  yolontaiy.  Reflex  action  ia  exhibited  aa 
conatriction  of  the  pupil  in  conaeqnence  of  the  atimnlna  of  incident  light 
upon  the  retina.  Fontana  haa  ahown  that  the  light  falling  npon  the  iria 
producfa  no  remarkable  contraction.  We  hare  confirmed  thii  reaolt  by 
canaing  the  image  of  a  amall  diatant  light  to  fall,  by  meana  of  a  convex 
lens,  npon  the  iria,  whereby,  during  alight  perception  of  light,  a  doobtfol 
contraction  OQcmred,  which  gare  way  to  a  strong  contraction  ao  soon  aa 
the  light  entering  the  pupU  excited  a  vivid  perception.  Nevertheleas,  the 
experimenta  of  Ilarleasa  and  Badge  have  shown  that  even  after  death,  ao 
long  aa  irritability  remaina,  the  pupil  stiU  contracta  upon  the  continued 
action  of  light.  Of  the  correctnesa  of  thia  we  have  satiafied  ooraelvea. 
In  a  dog  ktUed  by  lorn  of  blood  the  one  eye  was  closed,  the  other  opened 
and  turned  to  tbe  light :  after  the  lapse  of  an  hoar,  the  pnpU  of  the 
opened  eye  waa  perceptibly  amaller  than  that  of  the  cloaed  eye.  The  lat- 
ter now  remained  also  exposed  to  the  light,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
diameter  of  both  eyea  waa  equal.  The  upper  jaw,  alone  with  the  eyes^ 
was  taken  out  of  aoroe  frogs  ;  one  eye  waa  exposed  to  the  light,  while  the 
other  waa  covered  with  a  clnaely  folded  piece  of  black  paper:  alter 
the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  the  pupil  turned  to  the  light  waa  narrow,  the 
other  wide.  But  the  latter  also  contracted  almost  immediately  after  the 
removal  of  the  papr.'*  —  Dokdrrs,  On  the  Anomalies  of  Jecommodaium 
amd  ErfraeHon  of  the  Eye    Tians.  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  p.  678. 

*  The  experiment  often  fail^  but  I  have  aeen  it  several  timea  aaoceed. 

t  FfiSigm'9  Afthiv,  1872,  pi  618. 
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firagments  of  the  ureter  in  which  not  a  ganglionic  cell 
was  present.* 

92.  That  nerves  are  stimulated  by  internal  changes 
has  long  been  recognized  with  reference  to  "stlbjective 
sensations."  The  divided  nerve,  in  that  portion  which 
remains  connected  with  the  centre,  will  at  times  cause 
great  pain.  Obscure  organic  conditions,  changes  of  tem- 
perature, states  of  the  blood,  excite  the  nerves,  and  the 
patient  feels  as  if  the  surface  of  the  amputated  limb  were 
irritated.  It  is  all  very  well  to  call  these  "  subjective 
sensations";  that  do6s  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  nerve 
being  called  into  activity  by  other  than  the  normal  stim- 
uli from  the  surface ;  in  like  manner  muscular  move- 
ments (which  are  not  to  be  explained  as  "subjective 
movements'*)  will  be  excited  by  oiganic  stimuli  when 
motor-nerves  are  separated  from  their  centrea  In  each 
case  it  has  sufficed  that  the  nerve  should  be  excited ;  and 
when  excited,  no  matter  by  what  means,  the  effect  is 
always  similar. 

93.  Here  are  a  few  facts.  Stimulation  of  the  nerves 
which  send  filaments  to  the  chromatophores  of  the  skin 
in  reptiles  causes  the  skin  to  become  paler,  and  even 
colorless :  the  color-specks  disappear  under  this  contrac- 
tile stimulus.  This  being  known,  Goltz  deprived  a  frpg 
of  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  heart,  thus  eliminating  all  possi- 
ble influence  from  them,  slit  up  the  skin  of  the  back,  and 
displayed  the  nerves  which  pass  from  each  side  of  the 
spine  to  the  skin ;  these  nerves  he  then  divided  on  the 
right  side,  and  observed  the  skin  on  this  side  slowly 
become  paler  and  paler,  till  finally  it  was  as  yellow  as 
wax ;  the  left  side,  having  its  nerves  intact,  retained  its 
color.  Two  conclusions  seemed  to  him  warranted  by  this 
experiment :  First,  that  even  in  the  dead  frog  the  nerves 
separated  from  their  centre  were  still  active ;  secondly, 

*  See  his  Researches  in  PJlUger's  Arehiv,  Bde,  II.  and  lY. 
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that  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  resnltiiig  fitnn 

tion  was  the  cause  of  the  color-specks  disappearing.    This 

second  conclusion  was  strengthened  when  he  found  that 

the  irritation  was  increased  when  he  cut  the  nerves  bit  bj 

Mi 

It  is  not  at  present,  I  believe,  clearly  made  out  that  the 
color-specks  of  the  Cephalopoda  are  in  direct  connection 
with  nerves ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they  are  in 
some  way  under  the  influence  of  nervous  stimulation, 
directly  or  indirectly.  D'Orbigny,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  they  are  dependent  on  Uie  will  of  the  animal^ 
This  seems  very  lax  language;  but  restricting  ourselves 
to  the  fact  of  nervous  influence,  the  experiments  of  Grolts 
receive  further  illustration  in  an  observation  I  have  else- 
where recorded."!*  I  found  that  a  strip  of  skin  taken 
from  the  dead  body  of  a  calamary  (Loligo)  showed  the 
color-specks  expanding  and  contracting  with  vigor. 

94.  The  heart  is  well  known  to  beat  after  death,  if 
death  be  not  the  result  of  a  gradual  decay.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  its  muscular  irritability  is  so  active  that  the  heart 
will  beat  for  hours.  R  Rousseau  observed  it  beating  in 
a  woman  twenty-seven  hours  after  she  had  been  guillo- 
tined X  ^ot  ouly  will  it  beat  after  death,  but  in  many 
animals  even  after  removal  from  the  body :  the  heart  of  a 
young  puppy,  or  kitten,  will  beat  for  three  or  four  hours 
after  its  removal ;  that  of  a  full-grown  dog,  or  cat,  not  one 
hour ;  whereas  the  beating  of  that  of  a  tortoise,  or  a  frog, 
will,  under  proper  precautions,  be  preserved  for  days  — 
and  even  after  it  has  stopped,  it  may  be  stimulated  to 
ftesh  pulsations. 

Physiologists  explain  this  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  heart  as  due  to  the  ganglia  in  its  substance.    This 

•  D'ORBloify,  Des  Jfollu9q%u»  VtvaiiU  et/ostUs,  p.  118. 

t  SeoBiiU  Studies,  2d  ed.,  p.  101. 

X  Cited  by  BaowM  StQUARD,  Journal  de  la  Ph^siologie,  185S,  p.  S69. 
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explanation,  which  is  founded  on  what  I  cannot  but^  re- 
gard as  a  purely  imaginary  view  of  the  functions  of  gan- 
glionic cells,  must  stand  or  fall  with  that  hypothesis.  A 
long  and  arduous  investigation  has  led  me  to  doul^t 
whether  in  any  case  the  heart's  movements  are  primarily 
due  to  its  ganglia;  at  all  events,  the  same  spontaneous 
movements  are  observed  in  the  hearts  of  molluscs  and 
crustaceans,  which  are  without  even  a  trace  of  ganglia ; 
and  in  the  hearts  of  mammalian  embryos  long  before 
ganglia  or  nerve-fibres  make  their  appearanca  Not  less 
certain  is  it  that  movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation 
are  produced  in  the  blood-vessels  independently  of  a}l 
central  influence.  This  has  been  decisively  proved  jby 
the  Italian  physiologist,  Mosso,  when  experimenting  on  an 
oi^gan  isolated  from  the  oiganism ;  and  although  the  ves- 
sels have  their  nerve  cells  and  fibres,  he  justly  doul^ts 
whether  it  is  to  these  that  the  stimulation  is  due,  because 
the  phenomena  are  observed  after  the  nervous  vitality  has 
disappeared.  Goltz  severed  all  the  tissues  in  the  leg  of  a 
rabbit,  so  that  the  only  connection  of  the  leg  with  the 
rest  of  the  body  was  through  the  crural  vein  and  artery, 
which  kept  up  the  circulation ;  yet  although  the  nerves 
of  the  skin  were  tlius  separated  from  their  centre,  so  that 
no  sensation  could  be  produced  by  stimulating  the  skiu 
of  the  leg,  consequently  no  reflex  from  the  centre  on  the 
vessels,  Goltz  found  that  a  marked  reddening  of  the  skin 
from  congestion  of  the  capillaries  followed  the  application 
of  mustard  to  the  skin.  Physiologists  who  believe  that 
the  constriction  and  dilatation  of  blood-vessels  are  due  ]bo 
the  action  of  the  ganglionic  cells  distributed  over  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  will  explain  Goltz's  observation  as  a 
case  of  reflex  action ;  but  those  who  agree  with  me  that 
such  an  hjrpothesis  respecting  the  part  played  by  the  cells 
is  untenable,  will  class  the  observation  among  other  cases 
of  direct  stimulation. 
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95.  But  passing  from  these  perhaps  qiiestionable 
let  us  glance  at  other  cases.  The  mobile  iris  of  the  biid 
displays  movements  after  the  nerves  have  been  divided. 
Even  the  voluntary  striped  muscles  are  not  altogether 
motionless.  Schiff  divided  the  hypoglossus  on  one  side, 
and  found,  of  course,  the  tongue  paralyzed  on  that  side ; 
but  he  also  found  that  on  the  third  day  after  the  opera- 
tion some  of  the  muscles  of  that  side  were  quivering :  the 
agitation  spread  to  others,  till  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day  all  the  fibres  were  rhythmically  contracting.  From 
this  time  onwards,  the  contractions  were  incessant ; 
though  they  were  never  able  to  move  the  tongue,  be- 
cause the  fibres  did  not  contract  simultaneously. 

Schiff  also  observed  that  the  hairs  over  the  eyes  and  the 
''whiskers"  of  cats,  rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs  were  for 
months  after  section  of  their  nerves  in  incessant  rhyth- 
mical vibration.  This  was  observed  when  the  animals 
were  asleep  as  when  awake.  Valentin  records  the  spon- 
taneous movements  in  the  diaphragm  of  animals  just 
killed ;  and  this  even  after  section  of  the  phrenic  nerva 
The  same  movements  may  be  seen  in  the  operculum  of 
fishes.  Henle  observed  the  spontaneous  contractions  of 
the  intercostal  muscles;  which  Schiff  confirms,  adding 
that  the  movements  observed  by  him  in  cats  and  birds 
were  not  simply  contractions  of  some  fibres,  but  of  all  the 
muscles,  so  that  three  or  four  excised  ribs  rhythmically 
contracted  and  expanded. 

I  have  performed  a  great  many  experiments  with  a 
view  of  determining  this  question,  but  the  phenomena 
were  so  variable  that  I  refrain  from  adducing  any,*  and 

*  Dr.  NoRRis  his  recorded  some  ttriking  obserrations  in  his  paper  on 
«Ma8calar  IrriUbility  "  in  the  Journal  of  AnaUmjf,  1867,  No.  II.  p. 
217.  Here  is  the  only  one  I  can  find  room  for  :  "  Ou  taking  up  the  dead 
frog  and  touching  the  limb  (which  during  life  had  been  paralysed  by  sec- 
tion of  its  nerve)  with  my  finger,  U  %oa»  tuddmly  tKol  ouia»\f  oZtnt.  I 
placed  the  body  down,  and  one  or  two  apparently  tptmianeaui  movemenU 
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merely  state  the  general  result  as  one  in  harmony  with 
the  forgoing  examples.  The  great  variability  of  the  phe- 
nomena depends  upon  the  variable  conditions  of  muscular 
irritability  and  anatomical  relations.  When  the  heart  of 
one  woman  is  found  beating  twenty-seven  hours  after 
death,  while  in  most  men  and  women  it  ceases  after  a 
few  minutes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  different,  and 
even  contradictory  phenomena  under  varying  unknown 
conditions.  There  is,  however,  a  general  agreement  among 
experimenters  that  muscular  irritability  increases  after 
separation  from  nerve-centres,  and  then  quickly  decreases 
again. 

96.  Although  the  stimulation  of  muscles  usually  comes 
through  a  nerve-centre,  yet  since  the  muscles  do  not  de- 
rive their  Contractility  from  nerve-centres  any  stimula- 
tion will  suffice.  Now  since  we  have  abundant  proof 
that  sensory  nerves  are  stimulated  by  certain  organic 
changes,  by  poisons  in  the  blood,  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 
eta,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  motor  nerves 
will  be  stimulated  in  like  manner,  and  thus  muscular 
movement  be  produced  occasionally  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  centre.  Pressure  on  a  motor  nerve,  or  the 
irritation  which  results  from  inflammation,  will  determine 
contraction,  or  secretion  directly.  Eecently,  Erb  and 
Westphal  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  leg  will  be 
suddenly  jerked  out  if  the  patella  be  gently  tapped ;  and 
they  prove  this  not  to  be  a  reflex  action,  because  it  fol- 
lows with  the  same  certainty  after  the  skin  has  been 
made  insensible.* 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  phenomena  which, 
though  commonly  assigned  to  reflex   stimulation,  are 

of  small  extent  afterwards  occurred.    On  touching  the  akin  gently  with 
the  point  of  a  needle,  by  the  slight  pressure  upon  the  muscle  beneath, 
movements  of  the  limb  were  also  Induced,  but  this  high  degree  of  exalta- 
tion very  rapidly  disappeared." 
*  See  their  papers  in  the  Arehio  fUr  PByMtUrie,  1875,  Bd.  Y.  Heft  8. 
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really  due  to  direct  stimnlatioiL  Beeeaich  might  profit- 
ably be  turned  towards  the  elucidation  of  thia  point 
Since  there  is  demonstrable  evidence  that  a  nerve  when 
no  longer  in  connection  with  its  centre,  or  with  ganj^onic 
cells,  may  be  excited  by  electricify,  pressure,  tiiermal  and 
chemical  stimuli,  we  must  conclude  that  even  when  it  is 
in  connection  with  its  centre,  any  local  irritation  from 
pressure,  changes  in  the  circulation,  etc.,  will  also  excite 
it  But  as  such  local  excitations  will  have  only  local  and 
isolated  effects,  they  will  rarely  be  conspicuous. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

WHAT  IS  TAUGHT  BT  EBfBBTOLOGT? 

97.  Subject  to  the  qualification  expressed  in  the  last 
chapter,  stimulation  of  muscles  and  glands  involves  a 
neural  process  in  ingoing  nerve,  centre,  and  outgoing 
nerve.  These  are  the  triple  elements  of  the  "nervous 
arc."  If  muscles  were  directly  exposed  to  external  in- 
fluences, they  would  be  stimulated  without  the  intervea- 
tion  of  a  centre ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  never  aia 
thus  exposed,  being  always  protected  by  the  skin.  Did 
the  skin-nerves  pass  directly  to  the  muscles  underneath, 
they  would  move  those  muscles,  without  the  interventiou 
of  a  centre ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  skin-nerves  pass 
directly  to  a  centre,  so  that  it  13  only  through  a  centre 
that  they  can  act  upon  the  muscles.  Were  muscles  and 
glands  directly  connected  with  sensitive  surfaces,  their 
activity  woidd  indeed  be  awakened  by  direct  stimulation; 
but  unless  the  muscles  were  so  connected  the  one  witl^ 
the  other,  by  anastomosis  of  fibres  or  continuity  of  tissue, 
that  the  movement  of  one  was  the  movement  of  all,  there 
would  need  to  be  some  other  channel  by  which  their  sep- 
arate eneigies  should  be  combined  and  co-ordinated.  Iq 
the  higher  oi*ganisms  anastomosis  of  muscles  is  rare,  and 
the  combination  is  effected  by  means  of  the  nerves. 

98.  Although  analysis  distinguishes  the  two  element9 
of  the  neuro-muscular  system,  assigning  sei)arate  prop- 
erties to  the  separate  tissues,  an  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena demands  a  synthesis,  so  (hat  a  movement  i$  to  be 
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conceived  as  always  involving  Sensibility,  and  a  sensation 
as  always  involving  Motility.*  In  like  manner,  although 
analysis  distinguishes  the  various  organs  of  the  body, 
assigning  separate  functions  to  each,  our  interpretation 
denumds  their  synthesis  into  an  oiganism ;  and  we  have 
thus  to  explain  how  the  iokole  has  diflTerent  parts^  and 
how  these  different  parts  are  brought  into  unity.  Embry- 
ology helps  us  to  complete  the  fragmentary  indications  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

99.  Take  a  newly  laid  egg,  weigh  it  carefully,  then 
hatch  it,  and  when  the  chick  emerges,  weigh  both  chick 
and  shell :  you  will  find  that  there  has  been  no  increase 
of  weight  The  semifluid  contents  have  become  trans- 
formed into  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  tendons,  feathers,  beak, 
and  claws,  all  without  increase  of  substance.  There  has 
been  differefUiaiion  of  structure,  nothing  elsa  Oxygen 
has  passed  into  it  from  without ;  carbonic  add  has  passed 
out  of  it  The  molecular  agitation  of  heat  has  been  re- 
quired for  the  rearrangements  of  the  substance.  With- 
out oxygen  there  would  have  been  no  development 
Without  heat  there  would  have  been  none.  Had  the 
shell  been  varnished,  so  as  to  prevent  the  due  exchange 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  no  chick  would  have  been 
evolved.  Had  only  one  part  of  the  shell  been  varnished, 
the  embryo  would  have  been  deformed. 

99  a.  The  patient  labors  of  many  observers  (how  pa- 
tient only  those  can  conceive  who  have  made  such 
observations  f)  have  detected  something  of  this  wondrous 
history,  and  enabled  the  mind  to  picture  some  of  the  in- 
cessant separations  and  reunions,  chemical  and  morpho- 
logical. Each  stage  of  evolution  presents  itself  as  the 
consequence  of  a  preceding  stage,  at  once  an  emeigence 
and  a  continuance;   so  that  no  transposition  of  stages 

*  This  latter  statement  wUl  be  joftified  when  I  oome  to  expound  the 
Triple  ProceM,  which  I  hare  named  the  Fn^ekologieal  Sp$etrun^ 
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Is  possible;  each  has  its  appointed  place  in  the  series 
(Problem  I.  §  107).  For  in  truth  each  stage  is  a  pro- 
eets —  the  sum  of  a  variety  of  co-operant  conditions  We, 
looking  forward,  can  foresee  in  each  what  it  will  become, 
as  we  foresee  the  man  in  the  lineaments  of  the  infant ; 
bat  in  this  prevision  we  always  presuppose  that  the 
regular  course  of  development  will  proceed  unchecked 
through  the  r^ular  succession  of  special  conditions :  the 
infant  becomes  a  man  only  when  this  succession  is  unin- 
terrupted. Obvious  as  this  seems,  it  is  often  disregarded ; 
and  the  old  metaphysical  conception  of  potential  powers 
obscures  the  real  significance  of  Epigenesis.  The  poten^ 
tiality  of  the  cells  of  the  germinal  membrane  is  simply 
their  capability  of  reaching  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment under  a  definite  series  of  co-operant  conditions. 
We  foresee  the  result,  and  personify  our  prevision.  But 
that  result  will  not  take  place  unless  all  the  precise 
changes  that  are  needful  serially  precede  it  A  slight 
pressure  in  one  direction,  insufficient  to  alter  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  tissue,  may  so  alter  its  structure 
as  to  disturb  the  regular  succession  of  forms  necessary  to 
the  perfect  evolution. 

100.  The  egg  is  at  first  a  microscopic  cell,  the  nucleus 
of  which  divides  and  subdivides  as  it  grows.  The  egg 
becomes  a  hollow  sphere,  the  boundary  wall  of  which  is 
a  single  layer  of  ceUs,  all  so  similar  that  to  any  means 
of  appreciation  we  now  possess  they  are  indistinguishable. 
They  are  all  the  progeny  of  the  original  nucleus  and 
yolk,  or  cell  contents.  Very  soon,  however,  they  begin 
to  show  distinguishable  differences,  not  perhaps  in  kind, 
but  in  degree.  The  wall  of  this  hollow  sphere  is  rapidly 
converted  into  the  germinal  membraru,  out  of  which  the 
embryo  is  formed.  Kowalewsky  (confirmed  by  Balfour) 
has  pointed  out  how  in  the  Amphioxus  the  hollow  sphere 
fint  assumes  an  oval  shape,  and  then,  by  an  indenteition 
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of  the  under  side,  with  coiresponding  carvatuie  of  the 
upper  side,  presents  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  bowL  The 
curvature  increases,  and  the  curved  ends  approaching 
each  other,  the  original  cavity  is  reduced  to  a  thin  line 
separating  the  upper  from  the  under  surface.  The  cavi^ 
of  the  body  is  formed  by  the  curving  downwards  of  this 
double  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane. 

101.  This  is  not  precisely  the  course  observable  in 
other  vertebrates;  but  in  all,  the  germinal  membrane, 
which  lies  like  a  watch-glass  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk, 
is  recognizable  as  two  distinct  layers  of  very  similar  oelk. 
What  do  these  represent  7  They  are  the  starting-points 
of  the  two  great  systems:  Instrumental  and  AlimentaL 
The  one  yields  the  dermal  surface ;  the  other  the  mucous 
membrana  Each  follows  an  independent  though  analo- 
gous career.  The  yolk  furnishes  nutrient  material  to  the 
germinal  membrane,  and  so  passes  more  or  less  directly 
into  the  tissues;  but  uulike  the  germinal  membrane,  it 
is  not  itself  to  any  great  extent  the  seat  of  generation  by 
segmentation.  There  are  two  yolks:  the  yellow  and 
the  white  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  is 
called  the  white  of  egg);  and  their  disposition  may  be 
seen  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  14)  copied  from  Foster  and  Bal- 
four*8  work.  The  importance  of  the  white  yolk  is  that 
it  passes  insensibly  into  a  distinct  layer  of  the  germinal 
membrane,  between  the  two  primary  layers.*  Each  of 
the  three  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane  has  its  specific 
character  assigned  to  it  by  embiyologists,  who,  however, 
are  not  all  in  agreement  Some  authorities  regard  the 
topmost  layer  as  the  origin  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
epidermis,  with  hair,  feathers,  nails,  horns,  the  cornea  and 
lens  of  the  eye,  etc.    To  the  middle  layer  are  assigned  the 

*  FosTUi  and  Baltour,  ElemetdM  of  Bmbryohgy,  1874,  Put  I.  jk  h% 
His,  DnlemLchunqm  Uber  die  artU  Anlage  du  WirUUkitrUibei,  18SS, 
p.  197. 
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mnscnlar  and  OBseoos  Bystems,  the  sexual  organs,  etc.  To 
the  innermoot  layer,  the  alimentary  canal,  with  liver,  pan- 
creas, gastric  and  enteric  glbnds.  Other  authorities  aie 
in  flavor  of  t#o  primary  layers:  one  for  t~ 


moscnlar,  osseous,  and  dennol  systems ;  the  other  for  the 
viscera  and  unstriped  muscles.  Between  these  two  layers, 
a  third  gradually  forms,  which  is  specially  ch&racterizeii 
BB  the  vascular. 

102.  Messrs.  Foster  and  Balfour,  avoiding  the  con- 
troverted  designations  of  serous,  vascular,  and  mncouB 
layers,  or  of  sensorial,  motor  germinative,  and  glandular 
layers,  employ  designations  which  are  independent  Of 
theoretic  interpretation,  and  simply  describe  the  position 
of  the  layers,  namely,  epiblast  for  the  upper,  meaMait  for 
the  middle,  and  hypoblast  for  the  under  kyer.    From  the 
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epiUast  they  derive  the  epidermis  and  central  nervous 
system  (or  would  even  limit  the  latter  to  the  central  gray 
matter),  together  with  some  parts  of  the  sense-organs. 
From  the  mesoUast,  the  muscles,  nerves  (and  prohaUy 
white  matter  of  the  centres),  bones,  connective  tissae, 
and  blood-vessels.  From  the  hypoblast,  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes, 
as  well  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  etc*  Kolliker^s  suggestion 
is  much  to  the  same  effect,  namely,  that  the  three  layers 
may  be  viewed  as  two  epithelial  layers,  between  which 
subsequently  arises  a  third,  the  origin  of  nerves,  muscles, 
bones,  connective  tissue,  and  vessels.'!' ' 

103.  The  way  in  which  the  history  may  be  epitomized 
is  briefly  this:  There  are  two  germinal  membranes,  re- 
spectively representing  the  Instrumental  and  Alimcntal 
Systems.  Each  membrane  differentiates,  by  different  ap- 
propriations of  the  yolk  substance,  into  three  primary 
layers,  qnihelial,  neural,  and  muscular.  In  the  epiblast, 
or  upper  membrane,  these  layers  represent :  1^,  the  future 
epidermis  with  its  derivatives  —  hair,  feathers,  nails,  skin 
glands,  and  chromatophores ;  2"*,  the  future  nervous  tis- 
sue; 3^,  the  future  muscular  tissue.^  (Bone,  dermis, 
connective  tissue,  and  blood-corpuscles  are  subsequent 
formations.) 

The  hypoblast,  or  under  membrane,  in  an  inverted 
order  presents  a  similar  arrangement:  1^  the  unstriped 

*  They  state  that  the  cells  of  the  epiblast  are  the  lesalts  of  dixe6t 
segmentatioD,  whereas  the  cells  of  the  other  layers  are  formed  at  a  sab- 
seqnent  period,  and  are  only  indirectly  results  of  segmentation.  Bnt  if 
the  oheerrations  of  Kowalbwskt  are  exact,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
hypoblast  of  the  Amphiozos,  which  is  fh>m  the  first  identical  with  the 
epiblast 

t  KbLLiKSR,  EiUwicklung9ff€9ckichU  de$  Mentehen  und  dtr  Mh^rm 
Thiers  1861,  p.  71. 

X  [According  to  Baltoue's  recent  obaenrations,  a  large  part  of  the 
mnscnlor  tissiie  is  derived  from  the  layer  of  the  mesoblast  belonging  to 
the  hypoblast.] 
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muBColar  tissue  of  viscera  and  vessels;  2^  the  nervous 
tissue  of  the  sympathetic  system ;  3^  the  epithelial  lin- 
ing of  the  alimentary  canal  with  its  glands. 

Fundamentally  alike  as  these  two  membranes  are,  they 
have  specific  differences ;  but  in  both  we  may  represent 
to  ourselves  the  embryologiccd  unit  constituted  by  an  epi- 
thelial cell,  a  nerve-cell,  and  a  muscle-cell.  All  the  other 
cells  and  tissues  are  adjuncts,  necessary,  indeed,  to  the 
working  of  the  vital  mechanism,  but  subordinated  to  the 
higher  organites. 

104.  This  conception  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
His  in  the  division  of  Archiblast  and  Parablast  assigned 
by  him  to  the  germ  and  accessory  germ.*  We  can  im- 
agine, he  says,  the  whole  of  the  connective  substances 
removed  from  the  organism,  and  thus  leave  behind  a 
scaffolding  in  which  brain  and  spinal  cord  would  be  the 
axis,  surrounded  by  muscles,  glands,  and  epithelium,  and 
nerves  as  connecting  threads.  All  these  parts  stand 
in  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  the  nervous  system. 
All  are  continuous.  By  a  similar  abstraction  we  can 
imagine  this  organic  system  removed,  and  leave  behind 
the  connected  scaffolding  which  is  formed  from  the 
accessory  germ;  but  this  latter  has  only  mechanical 
significance ;  the  truly  vital  functions  belong  to  the  other 
system. 

105.  The  researches  of  modem  histologists  have  all 
converged  towards  the  conclusion  that  the  organs  of 
Sense  are  modifications  of  the  surface,  with  epithelial 
cells  which  on  the  one  side  are  connected  with  termi- 
nal hairs,  or  other  elements  adapted  to  the  reception  of 
stimuli,  and  are  connected  on  the  other  side  through 
nerve-fibres  with  the  perceptive  centres.  It  has  been 
shown  that  nerve-fibres  often  terminate  in  (or  among) 
epithelial  cells  —  sensory  fibres  at  the  surface,  and  motor- 

*  His,  UrUemtehungm,  pp.  89,  40. 
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fibres  in  the  glands.^  Whether  the  fibres  actually  pene- 
trate the  substance  of  the  cell,  or  not^  is  still  disputed. 
Enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  physioloffieal  connection  between  the  two,  and  above 
all  that  sensory  nerves  are  normally  stimulated  through 
some  epithelial  structure  or  other. 

106.  And  this  becomes  clear  when  we  go  back  to  the 
earliest  indications  of  development  Look  at  Fig.  15,  rep- 
tesenting  a  transverse  section  of  the  germinal  membranes 
in  a  chick  after  eighteen  hours'  incubation.     Here  the 


ng.  15.  —  Trwufmrm  mtUM  ^f  m  BImthdahm  ineuhtKhi  Jkr  dftiww  hmn,    Tte  i 
tkm  panes  Umyafh  Um  mednnary  groore, » t.    ▲,  aplblMt    B^  miiohhit     C;  b^- 
pobUtt    m/,  BMdalkryfold}  eAyOoioobord. 


three  layers,  A,  B,  and  C,  have  the  aspect  of  simple  cells 
very  slightly  differing  among  each  other.  Yet  since  each 
layer  has  ultimately  a  progeny  which  is  characteristically 
distinguishable,  we  may  speak  of  each  not  as  what  it  now 
is,  but  what  it  will  becoma    Although  the  most  expert 

*  Quite  reoenUj  OwsJAKKntow  has  pointed  <mt  the  tennination  of 
fibres  in  the  phosphorescent  cells  of  the  LampyrU  NodUuoBL,  See 
his  psper  in  the  MimoirtM  d»  VAead,  de  SL  Pdenhowrg,  18SS,  XI.  17. 
These  phosphorescent  cells  are  said  to  be  ganglion-cells  by  Pakcxei, 
IiUomo  della  lues  eke  emana  daUe  eelUuU  nervom  (Rendioonto  della 
Accad.  delle  Sdente,  April,  1872) ;  and  by  Eimbr,  Arddv  fOr  mikrm. 
Aniaicmie,  1872,  p.  S58.  KbLUKER  also  calls  the  phosphorescent  organ 
a  benroos  organ.  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  nea- 
rility  is  phosphorescence,  but  simply  that  in  some  nenre-cells  there  is 
phosphorescent  matter,  which  is  called  into  activity  by  stimnlns  of  the 
ncrres* 
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embiyologist  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  the  embryo  of 
a  reptile  from  that  of  a  bird  or  of  a  mammal,  at  certain 
stages  of  evolution,  so  closely  does  the  one  resemble  the 
other,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  embryo  of  a  reptile  does  not, 
cannot  become  a  bird,  nor  that  of  a  bird  a  mammal,  he  is 
justified  in  looking  forward  to  what  each  will  become,  and 
in  calling  each  embryo  by  its  future  name.  On  the  same 
ground,  although  we  cannot  point  to  any  such  distinction 
between  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm  as  I  have  indicated 
in  the  separation  of  Instrumental  and  Alimental  Systems, 
nor  specify  any  characters  by  which  the  cells  can  be  rec- 
ognized as  epithelial,  neural,  and  muscular,  yet  a  forward 
glance  prefigures  these  divisions.  We  know  that  the  first 
result  of  the  segmentation  of  the  yolk  is  the  formation 
of  cells  all  alike,  which  in  turn  grow  and  subdivide  into 
other  cells.  We  know  that  these  cells  become  variously 
modified  both  in  composition  and  structure,  and  that  by 
such  differentiations  the  simple  organism  becomes  a  com- 
plex of  organs. 

107.  But  here  it  is  needful  to  recall  a  consideration 
sometimes  disregarded,  especially  by  those  who  speak  of 
Differentiation  as  if  it  were  some  magical  Formative  Prin- 
ciple, quite  independent  of  the  state  of  the  organized 
substance  which  is  formed.  There  is  a  luminous  concep- 
tion —  first  announced  by  Goethe,  and  subsequently  de- 
veloped by  Milne  Edwards  —  which  regards  the  oiganism 
as  increasing  in  power  and  complexity  by  a  physiological 
"  division  of  labor,"  very  similar  to  that  division  of  em- 
ployments which  characterizes  the  developed  social  organ- 
ism. But  the  metaphor  has  sometimes  been  misleading ; 
it  has  been  interpreted  as  indicating  that  Function  creates 
Oigan  (see  Pboblem  I.  §  88),  and  as  if  Differentiation 
itself  were  something  more  than  the  expression  of  the 
changes  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  different  ele- 
menta    In  the  Social  Organism  a  "division  of  labor" 
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piesuppoees  that  laboien  with  their  labor-materials  aie 
already  existing;  the  change  is  one  of  rearrangement: 
of  each  laborer  employing  his  skill  in  doing  many 
of  work,  he  restricts  it  to  one  kind,  which  he  is 
then  able  to  do  with  less  loss  of  time  and  power.  Thus 
is  social  power  multiplied  without  increase  of  population, 
and  the  social  organism  becomes  more  complex  by  the 
differentiation  of  its  organs.  It  is  not  precisely  thus  with 
the  Animal  Organism  during  its  evolution.  Indeed  to 
suppose  that  the  differentiation  of  the  germinal  membrane 
into  special  tissues  and  organs  takes  place  by  any  such 
division  of  employments,  is  to  fall  into  the  ancient  error 
of  assuming  the  organism  to  exist  pr^onMd  in  the  ovum. 
The  unequivocal  t^iching  of  Epigenesis  is  that  each  part 
is  produced  out  of  the  elements  furnished  by  previous 
parts ;  and  for  every  differentiation  there  must  be  a  differ- 
ence in  composition,  structure,  or  texture  —  the  first  con- 
dition being  more  important  than  the  second,  tiie  second 
more  important  than  the  third.  The  word  protoplasm  has 
almost  as  wide  a  generality  as  the  word  animal,  and  is 
often  used  in  forgetf ulness  of  its  specific  values :  the  pro- 
toplasm of  a  nerve-cell  is  not  the  savu  as  that  of  a  Uood- 
cdl,  a  muscle-cell,  or  a  connective-tissue  cell,  any  more 
than  a  bee  is  a  butterfly,  or  a  prawn  a  lobster.  No  sooner 
has  the  specific  character  been  acquired,  no  sooner  is  one 
organite  formed  by  differentiation,  than  there  is  an  abso- 
lute barrier  against  any  transformation  of  it  into  any  other 
kind  of  organite.  The  nerve-cell,  muscle-cell,  and  epi- 
thelial cell  have  a  common  starting-point,  and  a  commu- 
nity of  substance ;  but  the  one  Qcm  no  more  be  trans- 
formed into  the  other  than  a  mollusc  can  be  transformed 
into  a  crustacean.  In  the  homogeneous  cellular  mass 
which  subsequently  becomes  the  ''vertebral  plates,''  a 
group  of  cells  is  very  early  differentiated :  this  ia  the 
rudimentary  spinal  ganglion,  which  becomes  enveloped  in 
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a  membrane,  and  then  pursues  a  widely  dififerent  course 
from  that  of  the  other  cells  surrounding  it,  so  that  "  the 
same  cell  which  was  formerly  an  element  of  the  vertebral 
plate  now  becomes  a  nerve-cell,  while  its  neighbors  be- 
come cartilage-ceUs."  ^  Indeed  all  the  hypotheses  of  trans- 
formation of  tissues  by  means  of  Dififerentiation  are  as 
unscientific  as  the  hypotheses  of  the  transformation  of 
animals.  In  the  organism,  as  in  the  Cosmos,  typical  forms 
once  attained  are  retained.  There  probably  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  animal  series  when  masses  of  proto- 
plasm by  appropriating  difierent  materials  from  the  sur- 
rounding medium  were  difTerentiated  into  organisms  more 
complex  and  more  powerful  than  any  which  existed  be- 
fore. But  it  is  obvious  that  from  a  common  starting-point 
there  could  have  been  no  variations  in  development  with- 
out the  introduction  of  new  elements  of  composition: 
there  might  have  been  many  modifications  of  structure, 
but  unless  these  facilitated  modifications  of  composition, 
there  could  never  have  resulted  the  striking  difiTerences 
observed  in  animal  organisms.^ 

108.  To  return  from  this  digression,  we  may  liken  the 
three  primary  layers  of  the  germinal  membranes  to  the 
scattered  and  slightly  different  masses  of  protoplasm  out 
of  which  the  animal  kingdom  was  developed.  In  this 
early  stage  there  are  no  individualized  organites  —  no 
nerve-cells  or  muscle-cells.  They  are  cells  ready  to  re- 
ceive modifications  both  of  composition  and  structure, 
appropriating  slightly  dififerent  elements  from  the  yolk, 
and  according  to  such  appropriation  acquiring  difiPerent 

*  BiDDBR  and  Kvftfeb,  Texhir  dea  JROekenmarht,  1857,  p.  108.  [What 
if  «dd  in  the  text  has  been  rendered  donbtfnl  by  the  recent  researches  of 
Mr.  F.  Balfouii,  On  the  Developmenl  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  in  Skumo- 
branch  Fiahes  {PhCaa.  Trans.,  VoL  CLXVI.  Part  I.),  which  show  that  in 
these  fishes  the  ganglion  has  its  origin  in  the  spinal  cord.] 

t  Comp.  Problem  I.  §  180,  with  the  remarks  of  Charlkb  Robin, 
Anatomie  et  Physioloffie  Odlulaires,  1878,  p.  20. 
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properties.  And  this  is  necessarily  so,  since  the  different 
cells  have  not  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  yolk,  nor 
are  they  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  incident  forces 
which  determine  the  molecular  changes.  The  uppermost 
layer  (epiblast)  under  such  variations  develops  into  epithe- 
lium and  central  nerve-tissue ;  the  epithelial  cell  cannot 
develop  into  a  nerve-cell,  the  two  oiganites  are  markedly 
unlike,  yet  both  spring  from  a  common  root  Another 
modification  results  in  the  development  of  muscle-ceUs 
from  the  inner  layer. 

109.  Hence  we  can  understand  how  the  surface  is  sen- 
sitive even  in  organisms  that  are  without  nerve-tissue ; 
and  also  how  even  in  the  highest  organisms  there  is  an 
intimate  blending  of  epithelial  with  neural  tissues.  The 
same  indication  explains  the  existence  of  neuro-muscular 
cells  in  the  Hydra,  recorded  by  Eleinenberg,  and  of  neuro- 
muscular fibres  in  the  Beroi,  by  Eimer.*  In  the  simpler 
organisms  the  surface  is  at  once  protective,  sensitive,  and 
absorbent  It  shuts  off  the  animal  from  the  external 
medium,  and  thus  individualizes  it ;  at  the  same  time  it 
connects  this  individual  with  the  medium ;  for  it  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  medium  acts,  both  as  food  and 
stimulus.  The  first  morphological  change  is  one  whereby 
a  part  of  the  surface  is  bent  inwards,  and  forms  the  lining 

*  Kleikekbero,  Hydra;  Eine  AnaUmi$ih'EntwidDdw^g$'Unltnu- 
ehung,  1872,  p.  11.     EiMXB,  Zoologische  Studun  a%if  Capri,  187S,  p^  ««. 

A  similar  formAtioii  is  described  by  Dr.  Allmak  in  the  IfyriMela  ;  he 
Mjs,  however,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  trmoe  a  direct  oontinoity  of 
the  caudal  proceasee  of  the  cella  with  mnacoUr  fibrila.  He  belierea  that 
the  prooeaaes  make  their  way  to  the  mnacolar  layer  throngh  undifferen- 
tiated protoplasm.  —  Philoa,  Tranmdumi,  Vol  CLXV.  Part  II.  p.  554. 

An  intermediate  stage  between  this  neuro-muscular  tissue  and  the  two 
differentiated  tissues  seems  presented  in  the  Nemstoid  worms  which  have 
muacles  that  send  off  processes  into  which  the  nenres  pass.  OsoxKBATTft 
declares  his  inability  to  decide  whether  these  processes  are  musdea  or 
nenrea.  BUrscHLi  thinks  the  ner>'e-process  blends  with  the  muade-pro- 
oess.  —  Archiv/Ur  mikros,  Anatomie,  1873,  p.  89. 
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of  the  body's  cavity.  Soon  there  follows  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  stnictare  between  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces 
(ectoderm  and  endoderm)  that  the  one  is  mainly  sensitive 
and  protective,  the  other  mainly  protective  and  absorbent 
The  outer  surface  continues  indeed  to  absorb,  but  its  part 
in  this  function  is  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the 
inner  surface,  which  not  only  absorbs  but  secretes  fiuids 
essential  to  assimilation.  The  inner  surface,  although 
sensitive,  is  subjected  to  less  various  stimulation,  and  its 
sensibility  is  more  uniform. 

110.  The  uppermost  of  the  primary  layers  we  have 
seen  to  be  epithelial ;  and  we  know  that  the  first  lines  of 
the  central  nervous  system  are  laid  there.  A  depression 
called  the  medullary  groove  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  cerebro-spinal  axi&  Some  writers  —  EoUiker,  for 
instance  —  regard  this  medullary  groove  as  continuous 
with  but  diflerent  from  the  epithelial  layer;  others  main- 
tain that  it  lies  underneath  the  epithelium,  just  as  we  see 
it  in  later  stages,  when  the  differentiation  between  epi- 
thelial and  nerve  cell  has  taken  place.  Since  no  one  dis- 
putes the  fact  that  when  the  groove  becomes  a  closed 
canal  its  lining  is  epithelial,  one  of  two  conclusions  is  in- 
evitable :  either  the  cells  of  the  primary  layer  develop  in 
the  two  diverse  directions,  epithelial  and  neural ;  or  else 
epithelial  cells  can  be  developed  on  the  surface  of  neural 
cells  and  out  of  them.  The  latter  conclusion  is  one 
which,  involving  the  conception  of  transformation,  would 
seem  to  be  put  out  of  court  I  think,  then,  we  must 
admit  that  the  under  side  of  the  primary  layer  of  cells 
becomes  differentiated  into  nerve-cells;  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Balfour.* 

*  "The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  seems  andoubtedly  to  he  formed  hy 
a  metamorphoeis  of  the  external  cells  of  the  epihlast  of  the  neural  tnhe, 
and  is  directly  continuons  with  the  epitheliam;  there  being  no  strong 
line  of  demsication  between  them.*'  —  Op,  cU,,  p.  185. 

11  • 
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111.  While  there  is  this  intimate  moiphological  and 
physiological  blending  of  epithelial  and  neural  oiganites, 
there  is  an  analogous  relation  between  neural  and  mus- 
cular organites.  As  the  neural  layer  lies  under  the  epi- 
thelial, the  muscular  lies  under  the  neural  The  sur{iEU» 
stimulation  passes  to  the  centre,  and  is  reflected  on  the 
muscles.  Embiyology  thus  teaches  why  a  stimulus  from 
the  external  medium  must  be  propagated  to  a  nerve-centre 
before  it  reaches  the  muscles ;  and  why  a  stimulus  on  one 
part  of  the  surfiace  may  set  all  the  organism  in  movement^ 
by  passing  through  a  centre  which  co-ordinates  all  move- 
ments. This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  higher  organ- 
isms. In  the  simpler  structures  the  sensitive  surfiEu»  is 
directly  continuoas  with  the  motor  organs. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  pursue  this  interesting  branch 
of  our  subject ;  nor  need  we  follow  the  analogous  evolu- 
tion of  the  second  germinal  membrane  representing  the 
Alimental  System.  Our  attention  must  be  given  to  what 
is  known  and  inferred  respecting  the  elementary  structure 
of  the  nerves  and  centres,  on  which  mainly  the  interest 
of  the  psychologist  settles,  since  to  him  the  whole  of 
Physiology  is  merged  in  nerve  actions. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THS  ELSMKNTABY  STRUCTUBB  OF  THE  KEBYOUS  ST8TE1L 

112.  The  progress  of  science  involves  an  ever-increas- 
ing Analysis.  Investigation  is  more  and  more  directed 
towards  tiie  separated  details  of  the  phenomena  previously 
studied  as  events;  the  observed  facts  are  resolved  into 
their  component  factors,  complex  wholes  into  their  sim- 
pler elements,  the  organism  into  organs  and  tissues.  But 
while  the  analytical  process  is  thus  indispensable,  it  is,  as 
I  have  often  to  insist,  beset  with  an  attendant  danger, 
namely,  that  in  dravring  the  attention  away  from  one 
group  of  factors  to  fix  it  exclusively  on  another,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  forget  this  artifice,  and  instead  of  restoring 
the  factors  provisionally  left  out  of  account,  we  attempt 
a  reconstruction  in  oblivion  of  these  omitted  factors. 
Hence,  instead  of  studying  the  properties  of  a  tissue  in 
all  the  elements  of  that  tissue,  and  the  functions  of  an 
organ  in  the  anatomical  connections  of  that  oigan,  a  single 
element  of  the  tissue  is  made  to  replace  the  whole,  and 
very  soon  the  function  of  the  oigan  is  assigned  to  this 
particular  element  The  ''superstition  of  the  nerve-cell" 
is  a  striking  illustration.  The  cell  has  usurped  the  place 
of  the  tissue,  and  has  come  to  be  credited  with  central 
functions;  so  that  wherever  anatomists  have  detected 
ganglionic  cells,  physiologists  have  not  hesitated  to  place 
central  functions.  By  such  interpretations  the  heart  and 
intestines,  the  glands  and  blood-vessels,  have,  erroneously, 
I  think,  their  actions  assigned  to  ganglionic  cells. 
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It  is  unnecessaiy  to  point  out  the  radical  misconception 
which  thtis  vitiates  a  great  mass  of  anatomical  exposition 
and  physiological  speculation.  I  only  call  the  readei^s 
attention  to  the  point  at  the  outset  of  the  brief  survey  we 
have  DOW  to  make  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  ele- 
mentary structure  of  the  nervous  system. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  DTVESTIQATION. 

113.  So  great  and  manifold  are  the  difficulties  of  the 
search,  that  although  himdreds  of  patient  observers  have 
during  the  last  forty  years  been  incessantly  occupied  with 
the  elementary  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  very  little 
has  been  finally  established.  Indeed,  we  may  still  repeat 
Lotze's  sarcasm,  that  "  microscopic  theories  have  an  aver- 
age of  five  years'  duration."  This  need  not  damp  our 
ardor,  though  it  ought  to  check  a  too  precipitate  confi- 
dence. Nothing  at  the  present  moment  needs  more  rec- 
ognition by  the  student  than  that  the  statements  con- 
fidently repeated  in  text-books  and  monographs  are  very 
often  for  the  most  part  only  ingenious  guesses,  in  which 
Observation  is  to  Imagination  what  the  bread  was  to  the 
sack  in  Falstaff's  tavern  bill  Medical  men  and  psychol- 
ogists ought  to  be  warned  against  founding  theories  of 
disease,  or  of  mental  processes,  on  such  very  insecure 
bases ;  and  physiological  students  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber the  laige  admixture  of  Hjrpothesis  which  every  de- 
scription of  the  nervous  system  now  contains.  Not  that 
the  potent  aid  of  Hypothesis  is  to  be  undervalued ;  but 
its  limits  must  be  defined.  It  may  be  used  as  a  finger- 
post, not  as  a  foundation.  It  may  suggest  a  direction  in 
which  truth  .may  be  sought ;  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
Observation.  It  may  link  together  scattered  facts;  it 
must  not  take  the  place  of  a  fact  We  ai'e  glad  of  corks 
until  we  have  learned  to  swim. '  We  are  glad  of  a  sugges- 
tion which  will  for  the  nonce  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  ob- 
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servatioii,  and  hold  the  facts  intelligiblj  together.  And 
both  as  suggestion  and  colligation,  Hypothesis  is  indis- 
pensable. Indeed,  every  discovery  is  a  verified  hypothe- 
sis ;  and  there  is  no  discovery  until  verification  has  been 
gained :  up  to  this  point  it  was  a  guess,  which  might  have 
been  erroneous  —  a  torchbearer  sent  out  to  look  for  a 
missing  child  in  one  direction,  while  the  child  was  wan- 
dering in  another ;  only  when  he  finds  the  child  can  we 
acknowledge  that  the  torchbearer  pursued  the  right  path. 
Hypothesis  satisfies  the  intellectual  need  of  an  explana- 
tion, but  we  must  be  wary  lest  we  accept  this  fulfilment 
of  a  need  as  equivalent  to  an  enlai^gement  of  knowledge ; 
we  must  not  accept  explanation  as  demonstration,  and 
suppose  that  because  we  can  form  a  mental  picture  of  the 
possible  stages  of  an  event,  therefore  this  picture  repre- 
sents the  actual  stages.  Let  us  be  alert,  forewarned 
against  the  tendency  to  seek  evidence  in  support  of  a 
conclusion,  instead  of  seeking  to  unfold  the  conclusion 
step  by  step  from  the  evidence.  To  seek  for  evidence  in 
support  of  a  guess  is  very  different  from  seeking  it  in  sup- 
port of  a  conclusion;  which  latter  practice  is  like  that  of 
people  asking  advice,  and  only  following  it  when  it  chimes 
in  with  their  desires. 

114.  Is  not  the  warning  needed,  when  we  find  anato- 
mists guided  by  certain  "physiological  postulates,"  and 
consequently  seeing  only  what  these  postulates  demand  7 
For  example,  there  is  the  postulate  of  "  isolated  conduc- 
tion/* which  is  said  to  require  that  every  nerve-fibre 
should  pursue  its  course  singly  from  centre  to  periphery. 
Accordingly  the  fibres  are  described  as  unbranched. 
Whatever  may  be  the  demand  of  the  postulate,  or  the 
felt  necessity  of  the  deduction,  the  fact  is  that  nerve- 
fibres  do  branch  off  during  their  course  at  various  points ; 
nay,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  lengthy  fibre  is  un- 
branched.   Other  postulates  demand  what  fact  plainly 
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denies.  It  is  said  to  be  ''neoeasarj"  that  eveiy  oeU 
should  have  at  least  two  fibres,  and  that  sensory  and 
motor  nerves  should  be  directly  connected  through  their 
respective  cells.  These  things  cannot  be  seen,  but  they 
are  described  with  unhesitating  precision.  Diagrams  are 
published  in  which  the  sensory  fibres  pass  into  the  cells 
of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  aiid  these  cells 
send  off  prolongations  to  the  ceUs  of  the  anterior  horn, 
and  thence  the  motor  fibres  pass  out  to  the  muscles :  an 
absolutely  impossible  arrangement,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent data!  Again,  the  postulate  that  nerve-force  originates 
in  the  ceUs,  and  that  nerve-functions  depend  on  cells,  re- 
quired that  the  cells  should  be  most  abundant  where  the 
function  was  most  energetic.  Of  course  they  were  found 
most  abimdant  in  the  required  places  —  no  notice  what- 
ever being  taken  of  the  facts  which  directiy  contradicted 
the  deduction. 

115.  Among. the  serious  obstacles  to  research  we  must 
reckon  this  tendency  to  substitute  Imaginaiy  Anatomy 
for  Objective  Anatomy.  I  am  conscious  of  the  tendency 
in  myself,  as  I  note  it  in  others ;  and  have  constantiy  to 
struggle  against  it,  though  not  perhaps  alwa3rs  aware  of 
it  Many  a  time  have  I  bad  to  relinquish  plausible  ex- 
planations, which  would  have  supported  my  speculations 
could  I  but  have  believed  that  they  represented  the  facts; 
but  being  unable  to  believe  this,  I  bad  to  remember  that 
hypotheses  and  explanations  appear  and  disappear-r-only 
the  solid  fact  lives.  If  there  is  one  lesson  emphatically 
taught  by  Philosophy,  it  is  the  unwisdom  of  founding 
our  conclusions  on  our  desires  rather  than  on  the  objec- 
tive facts. 

116.  In  the  following  pages  a  constantly  critical  atti- 
tude is  preserved :  this  is  simply  to  keep  active  the  sense 
of  how  much  is  still  needed  to  be  done  before  a  satisfac- 
tory theory  of  the  nervous  system  can  be  worked  out 
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The  objective  difficulties  are  greater  than  in  anj  other 
department  of  Anatomy.  The  problem  is  to  form  a  pre- 
cise picture  of  what  the  oiganites  are,  and  of  how  they 
are  arranged  in  the  li\dng  tissue ;  yet  our  present  means 
of  investigation  involve  as  a  preliminary  that  we  should 
alter  that  arrangement,  removing  some  elements  of  the 
tissue,  and  changing  the  state  of  others,  without  knowing 
what  were  their  precise  state  and  arrangement  before  the 
change.  Place  a  piece  of  nerve-tissue  under  the  micro- 
scope, without  having  subjected  it  to  various  mechanical 
and  chemical  operations,  and  you  can  see  next  to  nothing 
of  its  structure.  You  must  tear  the  parts  asunder,  and 
remove  the  fat  and  nerve-sap  (plasmode)  before  you  can 
see  anything;  you  must  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  other- 
wise chemically  alter  Uie  substances  before  a  thin  section 
can  be  made ;  you  must  get  rid  of  the  tissues  in  which  it 
is  embedded,  without  knowing  what  are  the  connections 
thus  destroyed.  Living  neurine  has  no  greater  consist- 
ence than  cream,  often  no  greater  than  oiL  How,  then, 
can  thin  sections  be  made  until  this  viscid  substance  has 
been  hardened  by  alcohol  or  acids  ?  But  substances 
thus  acted  on  lose  their  constituent  water,  which  can  no 
more  be  removed  without  alteration  of  their  structure, 
than  it  can  be  removed  from  certain  salts  without  de- 
struction of  their  special  properties.  Losing  their  water 
alone,  they  become  deformed.  They  lose  much  more. 
Sometimes  the  loss  can  be  estimated,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  hyaliiie  substance  investing  the  nucleus  during  the 
process  of  segmentation  in  embryonic  cells,  which  may 
be  seen  to  disappear  when  a  weak  solution  of  acid  is  ap- 
plied.* At  other  times  we  are  unable  to  say  what  has 
disappeared.  Under  different  modes  of  preparation  very 
different  appearances  are  observed,  and  anatomists  are 
accordingly  at  variance.     Yet  unless   some   hardening 

«  BoBiN,  Anai.  ti  PhywioL  CkUulairta^  p.  832. 
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method  be  adopted  little  can  be  seen !  Stilling,  who  has 
given  his  life  to  the  study,  declares  that  no  results  are 
reliable  which  are  obtained  from  the  unprepared  tissue, 
because  the  mechanical  isolation  of  the  elements  destroys 
the  textural  arrangement*  There  is  one  method  of 
hardening,  and  only  one,  which  we  can  be  certain  does 
not  chemically,  alter  the  structure,  and  that  is  the  freezing 
method.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Dr. 
Bichardson  prove  this,  because  they  prove  that  the  brain 
of  the  living  animal  may  be  frozen  and  frozen  again  and 
again,  yet  recover  its  vital  activity  when  thawed.  Pro- 
fessor Butherford  has  invented  an  admirable  instrument 
for  making  sections  of  the  frozen  tissue,  of  any  delicacy 
that  may  be  required;  but  with  the  thinnest  section  there 
will  still  be  certain  difficulties  of  observation,  unless  the 
tissue  has  undeigone  a  staining  process.  Whatever  is 
seen,  however,  in  the  frozen  tissue  is  to  be  accepted  as 
normal 

117.  Two  points  must  be  determined  before  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  observations  of  tissues  chemically  acted 
on :  First,  we  must  prove  that  the  forms  now  visible  ex- 
isted before  the  prefMiration  —  the  chemical  action  merely 
imveiling  them;  secondly,  we  must  estimate  the  part 
played  by  the  elements  which  have  been  removed  in 
order  to  make  the  rest  visible.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  the  nucleus  often  exists  in  the  cell,  though  an  acid 
may  be  needed  to  make  it  visible.  We  also  know  that 
cells  which  during  life  are  quite  free  from  visible  granules 
are  distinctiy  granulated  after  death,  even  without  ex- 
ternal chemical  action.  Imagine  the  explanation  of  a 
steam-engine  to  be  attempted  by  first  taking  it  to  pieces, 
and  examining  these  pieces,  with  no  account  of  the  coals 
and  steam  which  had  previously  been  removed  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  examination.    When  we  know  the  part 

«  SriLLnio,  Bau  der  NervgnprimiHiO'FBLmmt  186S,  p.  IS. 
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pkyed  hy  coals  and  steam,  we  may  disr^ard  these  items 
of  the  actiYe  machine.  So  when  we  know  the  part 
play^  hy  water,  &t,  amorphous  substance,  and  plasmode» 
we  may  describe  nerve-tissue  without  taking  these  into 
account 

118.  ''Ton  have  convinced  me,**  said  Rasselas  to  Imlao, 
"that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  poet"  My  readers  may, 
periiaps,  infer  from  this  enumeration  of  the  difficulties 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  nervous 
system  is  impossible.  Not  so ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these 
d^culties  should  impress  us  with  the  necessity  for  a 
vigilant  scepticism,  and  the  search  after  new  methods.  If 
the  difficulties  are  fairly  faced,  they  may  be  finally  over- 
come. What  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  at  present  is 
the  conviction  that  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  be  employed  as  a  basis  of  deduction  in  the  expla« 
nation  of  physiological  and  psychological  processes* 

119.  Having  said  so  much,  lot  me  add  that  there  are 
some  positive  materials,  and  these  yearly  receive  addl- 
tbns.  The  orgauites  are  described  with  a  general  agree- 
ment as  to  their  composition  and  structure  —  although 
there  is  much  that  is  hypothetical  even  here.  Neurine  is 
known  under  two  aspects :  the  amorphous  and  the  figured. 
The  figured,  which  is  the  better  known,  comprises  cells  of 
different  kinds,  fibres  and  fibrils.  The  amorphous,  more 
generally  called  Neuroglia,  or  nerve-cement,  is  less  under- 
stood, and  is  indeed  by  many  authorities  excluded  alto- 
gether from  the  nerve-tissue  proper,  and  relcigated  to  the 
dass  of  connective  tissues. 

•  "There  wm  a  Hmt,*"  mji  KtfLLixss,  '•  whm  t  ««iiiM«iittx  MItttd 
tktf  m  hjpothetical  expUiMtioD  of  th*  wnn^ttftm^i  i4  Mmi^^I*  Is  lti# 
ipiaal  eord  could  be  groonded  on  s  hMto  (4  Ut(4  i  l*««l  IK#  ^♦ffef  mf 
I'M^t  into  the  minute  anatom j,  the  )$m  mf  »»<»^il»n»>  \m*m¥  i  MMl 
Mw  I  am  penneded  that  the  time  in  not  7«l  pmm  N^  him^  m^  as 
hTpoCbeML"  —  aewei$Ukn,  5te  Aat  1167. 
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120.  It  is  unfortimate  that  the  term  nerve-cell  is  ap- 
plied to  oiganites  of  veiy  variable  structure.  Nerve-cdl 
is  a  generic  term  of  which  the  species  are  many ;  under  it 
are  designated  oiganites  in  different  stages  —  as  infiancy, 
childhood,  and  manhood  are  all  included  under  Man. 
Most  commonly  by  nerve-cell  is  understood  the  gan- 
glionic corpuscle,  conspicuous  in  its  size  and  its  prolon- 
gations, such  as  it  appears  in  the  great  centres,  and  in 
ganglia  It  also  designates  smaller  different  oiganites, 
sometimes  called  ''nuclei"  (Kerne),  sometimes  grains 
(KSmer).  There  would  be  advantage  in  designating  the 
earlier  stages  as  neuroblasts,  reserving  the  word  cells  for 
the  more  developed  forma  Such  a  distinction  would 
facilitate  the  discussion  of  whether  nerve-fibres  had  or 
had  not  their  origin  in  cells ;  because  while  I,  for  one,  see 
very  coercive  evidence  against  the  accepted  notion  that 
all  the  fibres  have  their  origin  in  the  processes  of  gan- 
glionic corpuscles,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both 
fibres  and  corpuscles  have  their  origin  in  neuroblasta 
Of  this  anon. 

The  cell  is  a  composite  organite,  the  primary  element 
being  a  microscopic  mass  of  protoplasm,  or  what  may 
more  conveniently  be  termed  neuroplasm.  It  appears  as 
finely  granulated  and  striated  or  fibrillated  substance  on 
a  hyaline  ground,  with  vrater,  fat,  and  difinsed  pigment 
in  varying  quantitiea  The  cell  contains  a  nucleus,  and 
nucleolus  —  sometimes  two.  Like  other  animal  cells,  it 
sometimes  has  a  distinct  cell-waU,  sometimes  not.  Its 
size  and  shape  are  variable :  sometimes  distinctly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  generally  visible  only  under  the  micro- 
scope.*    It  is  round,  oval,  pyramidal,  club-shaped,  pear- 

*  In  the  Gasteropoda  the  eelli  range  fh>m  820  m  to  S  m  (^aBOyOOl 
millimetre). 
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shaped,  or  many-cornered.  It  baa  one,  two,  three,  or 
many  outgrowths  called  "  processes,"  and  according  to  the 
processes  it  is  known  as  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar. 


tni  Into  or  JolllBt  u  utta  srUndar,  tha  olbm  jaa- 
mt    The  nnelnii  ud  pnelaoliu  u«  ridUc 

When  there  are  no  proceaaea  the  cell  is  called  apolar. 
Some  idea  of  these  processes  may  be  formed  if  they  are 
likened  to  the  pseudopodia  of  Amoebse  and  Foraminifera. 
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Compare  Fig.  16,  a  nerve-cell,  figured  by  Oerlach,  with 
Fig.  17,  one  highly  magnified,  in  which  Max  Schultze's 
hypothesis  is  represented. 

121.  Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  nerve-cell  as 
it  is  seen  in  varioas  places,  and  under  various  modes  of 
preparation.  How  much  is  due  to  preparation  we  can- 
not positively  say.  While  we  always  discover  fibrine 
in  the  blood  after  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  vessels,  we 
know  that  fibrine  aS  such  does  not  exist  in  the  circulating 
blood.  And  if  neurine  is  a  semi-liquid  substance,  we  may 
doubt  whether  in  the  living  cell  it  is  fibrillated.  Doubts 
have  been  thrown  even  on  the  normal  existence  of  the 
granidar  substance,  which  has  been  attributed  to  coagula- 
tion. Thus  we  know  that  the  nucleus  of  the  white  blood-* 
corpuscle  appears  perfectly  homogeneous  until  subjected 
to  heat,  yet  at  a  certain  temperature  (86''  F.)  it  assumes 
the  aspect  of  a  fine  network.  Haeckel  observed  the  hya- 
line substance  of  the  neurine  in  crayfish  become  troubled 
and  changed  directly  any  fluid  except  its  own  blood-serum 
came  in  contact  with  it  Leydig  noticed  the  transparent 
ganglion  of  a  living  Daphnia  become  darker  and  darker 
as  the  animal  died ;  and  I  saw  something  like  this,  after 
prolonged  struggles  of  a  Daphnia  to  escape  from  a  thread 
in  which  its  leg  was  entangled.  Charles  Bobin,  indeed, 
asserts  that  the  passage  from  the  hyaline  to  the  finely 
granulated  state  is  a  characteristic  of  the  dying  cell*    On 

*  Haxckxl,  If{Uler*i  Arehiv,  1S57.  Lbtdio,  Fom  Bau  dea  thieri' 
schen  KSfpers,  1864, 1.  84  RoBnr,  Anat  et  Physiol.  OeUtUairea,  p.  89. 
Should  the  observations  of  Heitzmakm  be  confinned,  there  would  be 
ground  for  believing  that  neurine  is  normally  fibrillated.  He  says  that 
the  living  protoplasm  in  the  Amoeba,  white  blood-corpuscle,  etc,  is  an 
excessively  fine  network,  which  condenses  into  granules  at  each  contrac* 
tion.  (Cited  in  the  JahresberiehU  iO&tJtuU.  und  Physiol,  1878,  Bd.  11.) 
Waltheb,  who  examined  fro2en  brains,  describes  the  cells  as  quite  trans- 
parent at  first,  with  very  rare  granules,  but  gradually  while  under  obser- 
vatbn  the  granules  became  more  numerous.    CentralblaU,  1868,  p.  459. 
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the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  Max  Schultze  de- 
scribes a  fibrillated  appearance  in  cells  just  removed  from 
the  living  animal,  and  placed  in  serum. 

When,  therefore,  one  observer  describes  the  neuroplasm 
as  being  clear  as  water,  another  as  finely  granular,  and  a 
third  as  fibrillated,  we  must  conclude  that  the  observa- 
tions refer  to  ceUs,  l^  under  difierent  states  of  vitalixatioD, 
or,  2**,  under  different  modes  of  preparation.  On  the  first 
head  we  note  that  some  nerve-ceUs  are  so  perishable  that 
Trinchese  declares  he  could  find  no  cells  in  the  ganglia 
of  a  cuttlefish  which  had  been  dead  twenty-four  hours, 
although  they  were  abundant  in  one  recently  killed.*  On 
the  second  head  we  note  that  the  changes  wrought  by 
modes  of  preparation  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Auerbach  notices  that  the  cells  and  fibres  apparent  in  the 
plexus  myerUerieus  after,  an  acid  has  been  applied,  cannot 
be  detected  before  that  application — nothing  is  visible 
but  a  pale  gelatinous  network,  with  here  and  there  knots 
of  a  paler  hue;  and  I  remember  my  surprise  on  exam- 
ining the  fresh  spinal  cord  of  a  duck-embryo,  and  finding 
no  trace  of  cells  such  as  I  had  that  very  morning  seen  in 
the  cord  of  a  chick  of  earlier  date,  but  which  had  been 
soaked  in  weak  bichromate  of  potash.  Now  we  have 
excellent  grounds  for  believing  that  in  both  cases  these 
organites  were  present,  and  that  it  was  the  reagent  which 
disclosed  their  presence  in  the  chick;  and  so  in  other 
cases  we  must  ask  whether  the  forms  which  appear  under 
a  given  mode  of  preparation  are  simply  unmasked,  or  are 
in  truth  produced  by  the  reagent  ?  This  question  we  can 
rarely  answer. 

Acoording  to  Mauthkkb,  BeitrUffe  tur  KentUnist  der  morphoiogitdkem 
SUmenlt  du  NervmufftlemM,  1862,  p.  41,  neorine  hat  three  cudintl  fonni 
— transparent,  finely  grannlmr,  and  coarsely  granolar. 

*  Trinchbsb,  StruUmra  del  §idema  jmtvms  dei  Ctfalepods  Florence, 
1868,  p.  7. 
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If  one  of  the  very  large  cells  be  taken  from  the  gan- 
glion of  a  living  mollusc,  and  be  gently  pressed  till  it 
bursts,  the  discharged  contents  will  be  seen  to  be  of  a 
hyaline  viscid  substance,  with  fine  granules  but  no  trace 
of  fibres.  Yet  we  must  not  rashly  generalize  from  this, 
and  declare  that  in  the  vertebrate  cells  the  substance  is 
not  also  fibrillated.  As  a  good  deal  of  speculation  rests 
on  the  assumption  of  the  fibrillated  cell-contents,  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  note  the  uncertainty  which 
hovers  roxmd  it 

122.  Among  the  uncertainties  must  be  reckoned  the 
question  as  to  the  cell-processea  The  existence  of  apolar 
and  unipolar  cells  is  flatly  denied  by  many  writers,  who 
assert  that  the  appearances  are  due  to  the  fragility  of  the 
processes.  Fragile  the  processes  are,  and  evidence  of  their 
having  been  broken  off  meet  us  in  every  preparation ;  but 
the  denial  of  apolar  and  unipolar  cells  seems  to  me  only 
an  example  of  the  tendency  to  substitute  hjrpothesis  for 
observation  (§  114).  The  "  postulate  "  which  some  seem 
to  regard  as  a  "necessity  of  thought"  that  every  nerve- 
cell  shall  have  at  least  two  fibres,  one  ingoing,  tlie  other 
outgoing,  is  allowed  to  override  the  plain  evidence.*  It 
originated  in  the  fact  first  noticed  by  Wagner  and  Charles 
Robin  that  certain  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  fishes  are 
bipolar.  The  fact  was  rapidly  generalized,  in  spite  of  its 
not  being  verified  in  other  places ;  the  generalization  was 
accepted  because  (by  a  strange  process  of  reasoning  run- 
ning counter  to  all  physiological  knowledge)  it  was 
thought  to  furnish  an  elementary  illustration  of  the  re- 
flex process.  As  the  centre  had  its  ingoing  and  outgoing 
nerve,  so  the  cell  was  held  to  be  a  centre  **  writ  small," 

*  An  eminent  friend  of  mine  was  one  day  insisting  to  me  that  the  phys- 
iological postulate  made  it  impouiUe  for  a  nenre-cell  to  be  without  its 
ingoing  and  ontgoing  fibres  ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  astounded  when  I 
replied,  "  Come  into  my  workroom  and  I  will  show  yon  a  thousand." 
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and  required  its  two  filn^s.  No  one  paused  to  ask,  bow  a 
cell  placed  in  the  track  of  an  ingoing  nerve  .could  fulfil 
this  office  of  a  reflex  centre;  no  one  supposed  that  the 
portion  of  the  sensory  fibre  which  continued  its  course, 
after  the  interruption  of  the  cell,  was  a  motor  fibre. 

What  does  Observation  teach  7  It  teaches  that  at  first 
all  nerve-cells  are  apolar.  Even  in  the  cortex  of  the  cere- 
brum, where  (unless  we  include  the  nuclei  and  grain-like 
corpuscles  under  cells)  all  the  cells  are  finally  multipolar, 
there  is  not  one  which  has  a  process,  up  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  of  incubation  (in  the  chick) ;  from  that  day, 
and  onwards,  cells  with  one  process  appear;  later  on, 
cells  wiUi  two,  and  later  still,  with  three.  By  this  time 
all  the  apolar  ceUs  have  disappeared.  They  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  cells  in  their  infancy.  However  that 
may  be,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  apolar  cells  exist; 
whether  they  can  co-operate  in  neural  functions^  is  a 
question  which  must  be  decided  after  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  cells  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt 

123.  If  apolar  cells  are  embryonic  forms  of  cells  which 
afterwards  become  multipolar,  this  interpretation  will  not 
suffice  for  the  unipolar  cells.  They  are  not  only  abun- 
dant, but  are  mature  forms  in  some  organs,  and  in  some 
animals ;  though  in  some  oigans  they  may  truly  be  re- 
garded as  embryonic.  Thus  in  the  human  embryo  up  to 
the  fourth  month  all  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  are  said 
to  be  unipolar,*  later  on  they  become  multipolar.  But  in 
birds,  rabbits,  dogs,  and  even  man,  the  ceUs  in  the  spinal 
ganglia  are  mainly  (if  not  wholly)  unipolar  ;t  nor  is  there 

*  ElCHHOBCT  in  Firehow*9  Jrt^iv,  1875,  LXIV.  jx  482. 

f  AUBRBACH  (Ueber  einen  PUxus  Myenteriau,  1862)  dncribet  the 
ganglU  as  filled  with  apolar  cells,  among  which  only  a  few  are  unipolar. 
SnxDA  {CentrtUnerventyiUm  der  V6gtl,  1868)  finds  both  apolar  and  ani- 
polar  cells  in  the  siiinal  ganglia  of  birds.  AxM anv  (De  OangHorum 
SytUmati*  Struetura  poMtiari,  1847)  says  the  spinal  cells  are  all  nnipdlar. 
ScHWALBE  {Arehiv  fltr  mikro9,  Anai,,  1868)  and  Couktouixii  (tM., 
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any  difficoliy  in  obeerving  the  same  fact  in  the  oesopha- 
geal ganglia  of  molluscs  (see  Fig.  22). 

Such  are  the  observations.  They  have  indeed  been 
forced  into  agreement  with  the  bipolar  postulate,  by  the 
assumption  that  the  single  process  branches  into  two,  one 
afferent,  the  other  efferent*  But  before  making  observa- 
tion thus  pliant  to  suit  hypothesis,  it  would  be  well  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  evidence  for  the  hypothesis 
itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  fail  to  see  the  justification  of 
the  postulate ;  whereas  the  existence  of  unipolar  ceUs  is 
an  observation  which  has  been  amply  verified. 

124  Bipolar  cells  abound;  multipolar  ceUs  are  still 
more  abundant ;  and  these  are  the  cells  found  in  the  gray 
substance  of  the  neural  axis.  Deiters,  in  his  epoch-mak- 
ing work,t  propounded  an  hypothetic  schema  which  has 
been  widely  accepted.  Finding  that  the  laige  cells  in 
the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  gave  off  processes  of 
different  kinds,  one  branched,  the  other  unbranched,  he 
held  that  the  latter  process  was  the  origin  of  the  axis 

1M9)  my  the  same.  So  aUo  Ranvieb,  QmpUi  JUnduM,  1875.  KdLU- 
KSR  {OewebeUhre)  speaks  decidedly  in  faror  of  both  apolar  and  unipolar 
cells,  bat  thinks  the  apolar  are  embiyonic.  Paouaki  {Saggio  nUlo  SUUo 
aUuale  deUe  Cognizioni  delta  Fisiologia  intomo  cU  Sistema  nervata,  1878), 
who  represents  the  views  of  Molsscbott,  admits  the  existence  of  apolar 
and  unipolar  cells.  The  authors  just  cited  are  those  I  happen  to  have 
before  me  during  the  rewriting  of  this  chapter,  and  the  list  might  easily 
be  extended  if  needful.  Atterbach,  Biddxb,  and  ScHWiUQOER-SBmKii 
describe  unipolar  cells  which  in  some  places  present  the  aspect  of  bipolar 
cells  simply  because  two  cells  lie  together,  their  single  poles  having  op- 
posite directions.  I  wUl  add  that  the  bipolar  cells  do  not  really  render 
the  physiological  interpretation  a  whit  more  easy  than  the  unipolar,  for 
they  are  simply  cells  which  form  enlaigements  in  the  course  of  the  nerre- 
fibresi 

*  When  Dr.  Beale  says  **  that  it  is  probable  no  nenre-cell  exists  which 
has  only  one  Mingle  fibre  connected  with  it "  {BiqpUum,  pi  186),  he  hat 
DO  doubt  this  in  his  mind ;  since  he  would  not,  I  presume,  deny  that 
there  are  cells  each  with  a  single  prooese, 

t  Dbitxbs,  Uniersuehungen  liber  Oekim  und  SUekmmarit,  1860. 
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cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  whereas  the  branched  process 
was  protoplasm  which  divided  and  subdivided,  and  formed 
the  connection  between  one  cell  and  another.  Gerlach  has 
modified  this  by  supposing  that  the  minute  fibrils  of  the 
branching  process  reunite  and  form  an  axis  cylinder  (Fig. 
18).  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  processes  terminate  in  a 
fine  network ;  and  there  is  a  probability  (not  more)  that 
the  unbranched  process  is  always  continuous  with  the 
axis  cylinder  of  a  motor  nerve,  as  we  know  it  sometimes 
is  with  that  of  a  dark-bordered  fibre  in  the  white  sub- 
stances. This,  though  probable,  is,  however,  very  far 
from  having  been  demonstrated.  Once  or  twice  Kolliker, 
Max  Schultze,  and  Gerlach  have  followed  this  unbranched 
process  as  far  as  the  root  of  a  motor  nerve;  and  they  infer 
that  although  it  could  not  be  traced  fufther,  yet  it  did 
really  join  an  axis  cylinder  there.  In  support  of  this  in- 
ference came  the  observations  of  Koschennikoff,*  that  in 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  processes  were  twice  seen 
continuous  with  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres.  But  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  such  observations  amid  thousands  of  cells 
is  itself  a  ground  for  hesitation  in  accepting  a  generalized 
interpretation,  the  more  so  since  we  have  Henle's  obser- 
vation of  the  similar  entrance  of  a  branched  process  into 
the  rootf  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  branched 
process  is  by  no  anatomist  at  present  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  the  axis  cylinder;  so  that  if  it  can  enter  the 
root  without  being  the  origin  of  a  nerve-fibre,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  entrance  of  the  unbmnched 
process  has  any  other  significance  (on  this  head  compare 
§  145),  especially  when  we  reflect  that  no  trustworthy 
observer  now  professes  to  have  followed  a  nerve-fibre  of 
the  posterior  root  right  into  a  multipolar  cell    Figures, 

*  ArMv  far  mOro*.  Anai,,  1869,  p.  217.     Comparo  iIbo  Butzkb, 
ArchivfOr  Pgychiatrie,  1872,  p.  584. 
t  Hxnlb,  Nervenlehrtf  1871,  p.  68,  Fig.  21. 
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indeed,  have  been  publiahed  which  show  this,  and  mncb 
else ;  but  each  figurea  are  diagraou,  oot  copies  irf  what  is 
seen.  They  belong  to  Imaginaiy  An^omy.*  The  re- 
lation of  the  cell-process  to  the  nerve-Sbrs  will  be  dis- 
cussed anon. 

125.  A  woid  in  passing  on  the  cootiadictoiy  assertions 
respecting  the  anastomosis  of  nerve-cells,     ^iat  the  giaj 


substance  forma  a  continuum  of  some  kind  is  certain  from 
the  continoi^  of  propagation  of  a  stimulua  But  it  is  hj 
no  means  certain  that  one  cell  is  directly  united  to  its 
neighbor  by  a  cell-process.  Eminent  authorities  assert 
that  such  direct  union  never  takes  place ;  otben,  that  it 
is  a  rare  and  insignificant  fact ;  others,  that  it  is  constant, 
and  "  demanded  by  physiological  postulates."    I  will  not, 

*  Vheii  mon  of  mcli  experience  ud  ikOl  u  KSllikkk,  Biddke, 
GOLL,  uid  LocKBART  Clabkx  declan  tb4t  the;  1wt«  nerer  mui  a  cell- 
prooeu  pu*  directly  into  ■  dark-bonlcrad  flbrs  in  tlio  antarior  nwt,  what 
an  we  to  h;  t«  mcb  fignia  and  descriptiotu  aa  tboae  giren  is  tba  worka 
of  SCBEiiDKB  VAH  DKS  EoLE,  Gbatiolxt,  and  IxvK  f  Eren  did  *nch 
amngement*  edit,  no  tmurerae  nor  longitndiDtl  tection  coold  dupUy 
tbetn,  owing  to  the  diffai«nt  plaaea  at  which  the  flbrea  enter,  and  11m 
length  and  imgolari^  of  thdi  oonn*. 
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in  the  presence  of  distinct  affinnationay  yentoie  to  deny 
that  such  appearances  as  are  presented  in  Fig.  19  may 
occasionally  be  observed ;  the  more  so  as  I  have  myself 
seen  perhaps  half  a  dozen  somewhat  similar  cases ;  bat  it 
is  the  opinion  of  Deiters  and  EoUiker  that  all  such  ap- 
pearances are  illusory.*  Granting  that  such  connections 
occur,  we  cannot  grant  this  to  be  the  normal  mode ;  espe- 
cially now  the  more  probable  supposition  is  that  the  con- 
nection is  normally  established  by  means  of  the  delicate 
ramifications  of  the  branching  processes. 

Imaginary  Anatomy  has  not  been  content  with  the  ceUs 
of  the  anterior  horn  being  thus  united  together,  to  admit 
of  united  action,  but  has  gone  further,  and  supposed  that 
the  ceUs  of  the  posterior  horn,  besides  being  thus  united, 
send  off  processes  which  unite  them  with  the  cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  —  and  thus  a  pathway  is  formed  for  the 
transmission  of  a  sensory  impression,  and  its  conversion 
into  a  motor  impulse.  What  will  the  reader  say  when 
informed  that  not  only  has  no  eye  ever  beheld  such  a 
pathway,  but  that  the  first  step  —  the  direct  union  of  the 
sensory  nerve-fibre  with  a  cell  in  the  posterior  horn  —  is 
confessedly  not  visible  ? 

126.  The  foregoing  criticisms  will  perhaps  disturb  the 
reader  who  has  been  accustomed  to  theorize  on  the  data 
given  in  text-books ;  but  he  may  henceforward  be  more 
cautious  in  accepting  such  data  as  prenuses  for  deduction, 
and  will  look  with  suspicion  on  the  many  theories  which 
have  arisen  on  so  unstable  a  basis.  When  we  reflect  how 
completely  the  modem  views  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  physiological,  pathological,  and  psychological  expla- 
nations based  on  these  views,  are  dominated  by  the  cur- 

*  Long  after  the  text  wm  written,  Wiluqk  published  in  FtrtAow^t 
ArMff  1S75,  LXIY.  p.  16S,  obeenrations  of  anattomoeet  which  eren 
admitted  to  be  undeniable.  Yet  oot  of  liztj-foar  preparation^ 
himdreda  of  oeUi^  he  oonld  only  reckon  aeven  oaaet  of  ooi\}nnotloii. 
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rent  notions  of  the  nerve-cell»  it  is  of  the  last  impoitaaoa 
that  we  should  fairly  face  the  fa6t  that  at  present  our 
knowledge  even  of  the  stmctare  of  the  nerve-cell  is  ex- 
tremely imperfect ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  part  it  plays 
—  its  anatomical  relations  and  its  functional  relations  — 
is  littie  more  than  guesswork  I 

THE  KERVSS. 

127.  We  now  pass  to  the  second  order  of  oiganites ; 
and  here  our  exposition  will  be  less  troubled  by  hesita- 
tions, for  although  there  ib  still  much  to  be  learned  about 
the  structure  and  connections  of  the  nerve-fibres,  there  is 
also  a  solid  foundation  of  accurate  knowledga 

A  nerve  is  a  bundle  of  fibres  within  a  membranous 
envelope  supplied  with  blood-vessela  Each  fibre  has 
also  its  separate  sheath,  having  annular  constrictions  at 
various  intervals.  It  is  more  correctiy  named  by  many 
French  anatomists  a  neTwe-tube  rather  than  a  nerve-Jibre; 
but  if  we  continue  to  use  the  term  fibre,  we  must  reserve 
it  for  those  organites  which  have  a  membranous  sheath, 
and  thereby  distinguish  it  from  the  more  delicate  Jlbril 
which  has  none. 

The  nerve  tube  or  fibre  is  thus  constituted :  within  the 
sheath  lies  a  central  band  of  neuroplasm  identical  with 
the  neuroplasm  of  nerve-cells,  and  known  as  the  axis  cyl- 
inder; surrounding  this  band  is  an  envelope  of  whitish 
substance,  variously  styled  mydine,  medullary  sheath,  and 
white  substance  of  Schtoann :  it  is  closely  similar  to  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  to  its  presence 
is  due  the  whitish  color  of  the  fibres,  which  in  its  absence 
are  grayish.  The  axis  cylinder  must  be  understood  as 
the  primary  and  essential  element,  because  not  only  are 
there  nerve-fibrils  destitute  both  of  sheath  and  myeline 
yet  fulfilling  the  office  of  Neurility,  but  at  their  termi- 
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nations,  botii  in  centres  and  in  mus- 
cles, the  nerve -fibres  ftlways  lose 
sheatli  and  myeline,  to  preserve 
only  the  neuroplasmic  threads  of 
which  the  axis  cylinder  ia  said  to 
he  composed.  In  the  lowest  fishes, 
in  the  invertebrates,  and  in  the  so- 
called  sympathetic  fibres  of  verte- 
brates, there  is  either  no  myeline, 
or  it  is  not  separated  from  the  neu- 
roplasm. 

128.  N'erve-fibi'es  are  of  two  kinds 
—  1*.  The  dark-bordered  or  medvl- 
lory  fibres,  which  have  both  sheatli 
and  myeline,  as  in  the  peripheral 
system ;  or  only  myeline,  without 
the  sheath,  as  in  the  central  sys- 
tem. 2^  The  nonr-nuduUary  fibres, 
which  have  the  sheath,  withoat  ap- 
preciable myeline  —  snch  are  the 
fibres  of  the  olfactoiy,  and  the  pale 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic. 

Kerve-fibrils  are  neuroplasmio 
threads  of  extreme  delicacy,  visible 
only  under  high  magnifying  powers 
(700-800),  which  abound  in  the 
centres,  where  they  form  networks. 
The  fibrils  also  form  the  tennina- 
tiona  of  the  fibres.  Many  fibrils 
are  supposed  to  be  condensed  in 
one  axis  cylinder.  This  is  repre- 
sented by  Max  Schultze  in  Figs. 
■  o^tedn  17  and  20. 

rr  aiMttb )  t.  Bikri  inod,  the  semi-liquid  nataie  of  the 
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neuroplasm  throws  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  tbe 
way  of  accurately  determining  whether  the  axis  cylin- 
der in  the  living  nerve  is  fibrillated  or  not;  whether, 
indeed,  any  of  the  aspects  it  presents  in  our  prepant- 
tions  are  normal  Authorities  are  not  even  agreed  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  pre-existent  solid  band  of  homogeneous 
substance,  or  a  bundle  of  primitive  fibrils,  or  a  pro- 
duct of  coagulation.*  Budanowsky's  observations  on 
frozen  nerves  convinced  him  that  the  cylinder  is  a  tubule 
with  liquid  contents.t  My  own  investigations  of  the 
nerves  of  insects  and  molluscs  incline  me  to  the  view  of 
Dr.  Schmidt  of  New  Orleans,  namely,  that  the  cylinder 
axis  consists  of  minute  granules  arranged  in  rows  and 
united  by  a  homogeneous  interfibrillar  substance,  thus 
forming  a  bundle  of  granular  fibrils  enclosed  in  a  delicate 
sheath  %  —  in  other  words,  a  streak  of  neuroplasm  which 
has  a  fibrillar  disposition  of  its  granules.  We  ought  to 
expect  great  varieties  in  such  streaks  of  neuroplasm ;  and 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  the  Bays  and  the  Torpedo 
there  are  axis  cylinders, which  are  single  fibrils,  and  others 
which  are  bundles,  with  finely  granulated  interfibrOlar 
substanca§ 

The  fibres  often  present  a  varicose  aspect,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  21.  It  is,  however,  so  rarely  observed  in  the  firesh 
tissue,  that  many  writers  regard  it  (as  well  as  the  double 
contour)  as  the  product  of  preparation.  ||  It  is,  indeed, 
always  visible  after  the  application  of  water. 

*  See  the  hittorjgiyen  in  Suluvo's  letrned  work,  UAerdm  Sou  der 
NervenprimitiV'Faiar,  p.  84 ;  uid  oorapare  Max  Sohultzi,  Jk  RetintB 
Sbrudura,  p.  8,  uid  Bau  der  NamiadkUimAaiU^  p.  66 ;  Waldxtxr,  in 
the  Zeiitchrift  fihr  rat  MstL,  1868 ;  LxBxn  uid  Turmzb,  ObmvatumM 
on  (he  Strudure  of  Nerve- Fibru,  in  QuarUrlff  Mieroe.  Jcwmal^  1869  ; 
Rahvieb,  in  the  Arehiveede  PhyeMegie,  1878. 

t  FircKow'e  ArdUv,  Bd.  LXXII.  p.  198. 

t  MmUhly  Jtmnwl  of  Mioroe,  Science,  187i,  XL  p.  214. 

I  Babvchik,  OtntralblaU^  1868,  p.  756. 

D  Even  to  eminent  an  aathority  es  W.  Kkausb  holds  thii  both  with 
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We  need  say  so  more  at  present  re^>ec(uig  the  atmo- 
tore  of  nerve-fibies,  except  to  point  out  that  we  have  bete 
an  organite  not  leas  complex  than  the  cell 


THE    NEUROGLIA. 

130.  Besides  cells  and.  fibres,  there  is  the  aTnorpHout 
sviistamx,  which  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  central 
tissue,  and  also  enters  largely  into  the  peripheral  tissne. 
It  consists  of  finely  grannlar  sabstaace,  and  a  network  of 
excessively  delicate  fibrils,  with  nuclei  interspersed.  Its 
character  is  at  present  svb  judice.  Some  writers  hold  it 
to  be  nervous,  the  majority  hold  it  to  be  simply  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  connective  tissue:  hence  its  name 
neuroglia,  or  nerve-cement 

Kgud  to  the  TulcoH  up«ct  and  the  doolile  oontonr :  Bimdtueh  dir 
mauAluAett  Analomit,  187B,  L  S67.  BtOVCHLi,  howersr,  deaeribM  tlia 
nvrrm  in  k  liTlng  Nenuitods  u  Tuloon  :  Af^vfar  AwiL,  IB7S,  p.  78 ; 
nnd  I  han  HiDiBwhera  met  with  an  olwemtiaD  of  tlia  donbls  oontonr 
being  Tiiibla  in  tha  liTlng  animal. 

18*  a 
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In  the  convolutioDS  of  the  frozen  brain  Walther  finds 
the  cells  and  fibres  imbedded  in  a  Btroctnieless  semi-flnid 
substance  wholly  free  from  granules ;  the  granules  only 
appear  there  when  cells  have  been  crushed.  It  is  to  this 
substance  he  attributes  the  fluctuation  of  the  living  brain 
under  the  touch,  like  that  of  a  mature  abscess ;  the  solid- 
ify which  is  felt  after  death  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of 
this  substance.  Unhappily  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  network  visible  under  other  modes 
of  investigation  is  present,  although  invisible,  in  this  sub- 
stance. The  neuroglia,  as  it  appears  in  hardened  tissues, 
must  therefore  be  described  with  this  doubt  in  our  minds. 

If  we  examine  a  bit  of  central  gray  substance  where 
the  cells  and  fibres  are  sparse,  we  see,  under  a  low  power, 
a  network  of  fibrils  in  the  meshes  of  which  lie  nerve-ceUs. 
Under  very  high  powers  we  see  outside  these  cells  an- 
other network  of  excessively  fine  fibrils  embedded  in  a 
granular  ground  substance,  having  somewhat  the  aspect 
of  hoar-frost,  according  to  BolL  It  is  supposed  that  the 
first  network  is  formed  by  the  ultimate  ramifications  of 
the  nerve-cell  processes,  and  that  the  second  is  formed  by 
ramifications  of  the  processes  of  connective  cells.  In  this 
granular,  gelatinous,  fibrillar  substance  nuclei  appear,  to- 
gether with  small  multipolar  cells  not  distinguishable 
from  nerve-cells  except  in  being  so  much  smaller.  These 
nuclei  are  more  abundant  in  the  tissue  of  young  animals, 
and  more  abundant  in  the  cerebellum  than  in  the  cere- 
brum. The  granular  aspect  predominates  the  fresher  the 
specimen,  though  there  is  always  a  network  of  fibrils ;  so 
that  some  regard  the  granules  as  the  result  of  a  resolution 
of  the  fibrils,  others  regard  the  fibrils  as  the  linear  crys- 
tallization (so  to  speak)  of  the  granules.* 

•  BuTZKS,  Arehio  fOr  PiychiaiHe^  1872,  p.  694,  states  that  tlM 
gnnnlur  tabstanoe  hat  the  chemical  compoaitioii  of  myelinei  If  thia 
be  10,  we  may  nippoee  the  "  fibrili  of  ciystalliiatioin  "  to  repreaent  tha 
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131.  Such  ifl  the  aspect  of  the  neuroglia.  I  dare  not 
venture  to  formulate  an  opinion  on  the  histological  ques- 
tion whether  this  amorphous  substance  is  neural,  or  partly 
neural  and  partly  connective  (a  substance  which  is  poten- 
tially both,  according  to  Deiters  and  Henle),  or  wholly 
connectiva  The  question  is  not  at  present  to  be  an- 
swered decisively,  because  what  is  known  as  connective 
tissue  has  also  the  three  forms  of  multipolar  ceUs,  fibrils, 
and  amorphous  substance;  nor  is  there  any  decisive  mark 
by  which  these  elements  in  the  one  can  be  distinguished 
from  elements  in  the  other.  The  physical  and  chemical 
composition  of  Neuroglia  and  Neuroplasm  are  as  closely 
allied  as  their  morphological  structure.  And  although  in 
the  later  stages  of  development  the  two  tissues  are  mark- 
edly distinguishable,  in  the  early  stages  every  effort  has 
failed  to  furnish  a  decisive  indication.*  Connective  tissue 
is  dissolved  by  solutions  which  leave  nerve-tissue  intact 
Can  we  employ  this  as  a  decisive  test  ?  No,  for  if  we 
soak  a  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  one  of  these  solutions, 
the  pia  mater  and  the  membranous  septa  which  ramify 
from  it  between  the  cells  and  fibres  disappear,  leaving  all 
the  rest  unaltered.  This  proves  that  Neuroglia  is  at  any 
rate  chemically  different  from  ordinary  connective  tissue, 
and  more  allied  to  the  nervous.  As  to  the  staining 
process,  so  much  relied  on,  nothing  requires  greater  cau- 
tion in  its  emplojrment.  Stieda  found  that  the  same 
parts  were  sometimes  stained  and  sometimes  not;  and 
Mauthner  observed  that  in  some  cells  both  contents  and 
nucleolus  were  stained,  while  the  nucleus  remained  clear, 

coagolation  of  the  suMance  which  is  in  aolation  amid  the  myeline  gran* 
nles,  and  corresponds  with  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  fibre.  I  may  remaik 
that  in  ahnost  every  good  preparation  nerFe-cells  wiU  be  found  in  which, 
while  one  process  is  distinctly  granular,  another  is  striated  or  eyen 
fibrillated. 

*  Boll,  Di$  Hidiologie  und  HittiogeneH  der  nervSam  Centralorgamef 
in  the  ArehivfOr  PiyeMatne,  1878,  p.  47. 
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in  other  cells  the  contents  remained  dear ;  and  some  of 
the  axis  cylinders  were  stained,  the  others  not^  Lister 
found  that  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fibres  of  Uie 
sciatic  nerve,  as  well  as  the  pia  maier,  were  stained  like 
the  axis  cylinders ;  f  and  in  one  of  my  notes  there  is  the 
record  of  both  (supposed)  connective  cells  and  nerve-cells 
being  stained  alike,  while  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  (sup- 
posed) connective  fibres  were  unstained  Whence  I  con- 
clude that  the  supposition  as  to  the  nature  of  Uie  one 
group  being  different  from  that  of  the  other  was  unten* 
able,  if  the  staining  test  is  to  be  held  dedsiva 

132.  The  histological  question  is  raised  into  undue  im- 
portance because  it  is  supposed  to  carry  with  it  physio- 
logical consequences  which  would  deprive  the  neuroglia 
of  active  co-operation  in  neural  processes,  reducing  it 
to  the  insignificant  position  of  a  mechanical  support  I 
cannot  but  r^;ard  this  as  due  to  the  mistaken  tendency 
of  aualytical  interpretation,  which  somewhat  arbitrarily 
fastens  on  one  element  in  a  complex  of  elements,  and 
assigns  that  one  as  the  sole  agent  Whether  we  call  the 
neuroglia  connective  or  neural,  it  plays  an  essential  part  in 
all  neural  processes,  probably  a  more  important  part  than 
even  the  nerve-cells,  which  usurp  exclusive  attention! 
To  overlook  it,  or  to  assign  it  a  merely  mechanical 
o£Sce,  seems  to  me  as  unphysiological  as  to  overlook 
blood-serum,  and  recognize  the  corpusdes  as  the  only 
nutrient  dements.  The  notion  of  the  neuroglia  bdng  a 
mere  vehicle  of  support  for  the  blood-vessels  arises  from 
not  disiinguishing  between  the  alimental  and  instru- 
mental offices.  In  the  function  of  a  limb,  bone  is  a  co- 
operant  In  the  function  of  a  centre,  connective  tissue 
is  a  co-operant ;  so  that  even  if  we  acknowledge  neuroglia 

*  SniDA,  Studien  iUfer  dot  CentralnervengjftUm  der  VUgel^  1868»  p. 
S5*    Mattthmkb,  Op.  eiL,'p,  i. 
t  Turner  and  Listsb,  Op,  dL,  p.  8. 
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to  be  a  special  fonn  of  connective  tiBsue,  it  is  an  agent  in 
neural  processes;  wfuU  its  agency  is,  will  be  hereafter 
considered. 

Following  Bidder  and  KnpfTer,  the  Dorpat  school  pro- 
claimed the  whole  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  posterior 
half  of  the  spinal  cord  to  be  connective  tissue ;  and  Bles- 
sig  maintained  that  the  whole  of  the  retina,  except  the 
optic  fibres,  was  connective  tissue.*  Even  those  anato- 
mists who  r^arded  this  as  exaggerated,  admitted  that 
connective  tissue  largely  enters  into  the  gray  substance, 
especially  if  the  granular  ground  substance  be  reckoned 
as  connective,  the  nerve-cells  being  very  sparse  in  the 
posterior  regioiL  Be  it  so.  Let  us  admit  tliat  the  gray 
matter  of  the  frog's  spinal  cord  is  mainly  composed  of 
neuroglia,  in  which  a  very  few  multipolar  nerve-cells  are 
embedded  What  must  our  conclusion  be  ?  Why,  that 
since  this  spinal  cord  is  proved  to  be  a  centre  of  ener- 
getic and  manifold  reflex  actions  —  even  to  the  extent  of 
forcing  many  investigators  to  attribute  sensation  and  voli- 
tion to  it —  this  is  proof  that  connective  tissue  does  the 
work  of  nerve-tissue,  and  that  the  neuroglia  is  mor^  impor- 
tant than  nerve-cells ! 

Three  hypotheses  are  maintainable  —  1^  The  neuroglia 
is  the  amorphous  ground-substance  of  undeveloped  tissue 
(neuroplasm)  out  of  which  the  cells  and  fibres  of  nerve- 
tissue  and  connective  tissue  are  evolved.  2^  It  is  the 
product  of  dissolved  nerve  ceUs  and  fibres.  3^  It  is  the 
undeveloped  stage  of  connective  tissue.  For  physiologi- 
cal purposes  we  may  adopt  any  one  of  these  views,  pro- 
vided we  keep  firm  hold  of  the  fact  that  the  neuroglia  is 
an  essential  element,  and  in  the  centres  a  dominant 
element.  To  make  this  clear,  however,  we  must  inquire 
more  closely  into  the  relations  of  the  three  elements, 
nerve-cells,  fibres,  and  neuroglia. 

*  BLS88IO,  Ik  lUiinm  Stnietun,  1867. 
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THS  BraJLTIONS  07  THB  ORGANTTES. 

133.  In  enumerating  among  the  obstacles  to  reeearch 
the  tendency  to  substitate  hypothetic  deductions  in  place 
of  objective  facts,  I  had  specially  in  my  mind  the  wide- 
reaching  influence  of  the  reigning  theories  of  the  nenre- 
celL  Had  we  a  solidly  established  theory  of  the  cell, 
equivalent,  say,  to  our  theory  of  gas-pressure,  we  should 
still  need  caution  in  allowing  it  to  override  exact  obser- 
vation ;  but  insecure  as  our  data  are,  and  hypothetical  as 
are  the  inferences  respecting  the  part  played  by  the  ceU, 
the  reliance  placed  on  deductions  from  such  premises  is 
nothing  less  than  superstition.  Science  will  take  a  new 
start  when  the  whole  question  is  reinvestigated  on  a  pre- 
liminary setting  aside  of  all  that  has  been  precipitately 
accepted  respecting  the  office  of  the  celL  This  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  even  should  the  reigning  theories 
subsequently  be  confirmed,  would  not  fail  to  bring  many 
neglected  facts  into  their  rightful  place. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  the  cell  held  a 
very  subordinate  position  in  Neurology,  and  now  my 
meditations  have  led  me  to  return,  if  not  to  the  old  views 
of  the  cell,  at  least  to  something  like  the  old  estimate  of 
its  relative  importance.  Its  existence  was  first  brought 
prominently  forward  by  Ehrenbeig  in  1834,  who  de- 
scribed its  presence  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia;  and  by 
Bemak  in  1837,  who  described  it  in  the  spinal  ganglia. 
For  some  time  afterwards  the  ganglia  and  centres  were 
said  to  contain  irr^ular  masses  of  vesicular  matter  which 
were  looked  on  as  investing  the  fibres ;  what  their  office 
was,  did  not  appear.  But  there  rapidly  arose  the  belief 
that  the  cells  were  minute  batteries  in  which  ''nerve- 
force  "  was  developed,  the  fibres  serving  merely  as  con- 
ductors.   Once  started  on  this  track,  Hypothesis  had  bee 
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waj,  and  a  sort  of  fetdchistdc  deification  of  the  cell  in- 
vested it  with  miraculous  powers.  In  many  works  of 
repute  we  meet  with  statements  which  may  fitly  take 
their  place  beside  the  equally  grave  statements  made  by 
savages  respecting  the  hidden  virtues  of  sticks  and  stones. 
We  find  the  nerve-cells  credited  with  "metabolic  powers/' 
which  enable  them  to  **  spiritualize  impressions,  and  ma- 
terialize ideas/'  to  transform  sensations  into  movements, 
and  elaborate  sensations  into  thoughts;  not  only  have 
they  this  "remarkable  aptitude  of  metabolic  local  action," 
they  can  also  "  act  at  a  distance."  *  The  savage  believes 
that  one  pebble  will  cure  diseases,  and  another  render  him 
victorious  in  war ;  and  there  are  physiologists  who  believe 
that  one  nerve-cell  has  sensibility,  another  motricity,  a 
third  instinct,  a  fourth  emotion,  a  fifth  reflexion:  they 
do  not  say  this  in  so  many  words,  but  they  assign  to  cells 
which  differ  only  in  size  and  shape,  specific  qualities. 
They  describe  sensational,  emotional,  ideational,  sympa- 
thetic, reflex,  and  motor-cells;  nay,  Schroder  van  der 
Kolk  goes  so  far  as  to  specify  hunger-ceUs  and  thirst- 

*  LuTB,  Reeherehei  gur  U  SysUme  nerveux,  1865,  p.  267.  In  a  leoent 
an4  remarkable  treatiae  the  stadent  is  informed  that  "ploa  nne  oellnle 
est  charg^  d'un  r61e  pnrement  m^caniqne  plus  elle  est  yolominenae ; 
ploB  Tacte  qn'elle  prodoit  tend  k  revdtir  on  caract^re  peychiqoe  pins  elle 
est  petite" ;  to  move  a. limb  the  agitation  of  the  cerebral  cells  must 
materialiu  itself  more  and  more,  "  II  a  besoin  de  passer  par  des  cellules, 
de  moins  en  moins  spiritnelles  et  de  plus  en  plus  mat^rielles.  .  .  .  .  De 
rodme  pour  les  cellules  sensitives.  L'impression  ext^rieure  ya  en  se 
modifiant,  en  se  spiritualisant,,de  la  p^riph^rie  au  centre.  .  .  .  .  Un 
ph^nomtoe  de  Tordre  spirituel  ne  aanrait  derenir  sans  transition  un 
phdnomtoe  d'ordre  physique."  And  what  is  this  marvellous  transition 
between  spiritual  and  physical  ?  It  ii  the  action  of  medium-sized  cells 
which  "traTaillent  la  vibration  re9ue,  la  modifient  de  fa^on  k  lui  6ter 
de  son  spirituaUsme  et  k  la  rapprocher  davantage  des  ^branlements  phy- 
siques." I  will  not  name  the  estimable  author,  because  he  is  simply 
restating  what  many  others  implicitly  or  ezpliqitly  teach ;  but  I  wiU 
only  ask  the  reader  to  try  and  realise  in  thought  the  process  thn* 
described. 
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cella*  With  what  grace  can  these  writers  laugh  at 
Scholasticism? 

134  The  hypothesis  of  the  nerve-cell  as  the  fountain 
of  nerve-force  is  supported  by  the  gratuitous  hypothesis  of 
cell-substance  having  greater  chemical  tension  and  molec- 
ular instability  than  nerve-fibre.  No  evidence  has  been 
furnished  for  this ;  indeed  the  only  experimental  evidence 
bearing  on  this  point,  if  it  has  any  force,  seems  directly 
adverse  to  the  hypothesis.  I  allude  to  the  experiments 
of  Wundt,  which  show  that  the  faint  stimulus  capable 
of  moving  a  muscle  when  applied  directly  to  its  nerve, 
must  be  increased  if  the  excitation  has  to  pass  through 
the  cells  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nervaf  Wundt 
interprets  this  as  proving  that  the  cells  retard  every  im- 
pulse, whereby  they  are  enabled  to  store  up  latent  force. 
The  cells  have  thus  the  o£Sce  of  locks  in  a  canal,  which 
cause  the  shallow  stream  to  deepen  at  particular  places. 
I  do  not  regard  this  interpretation  as  satisfactory ;  but 
the  fact  at  any  rate  seems  to  prove  that  so  far  from  the 
cells  manifesting  greater  instability  than  the  fibres,  they 
manifest  less. 

135.  The  hypothesis  of  nerve-force  being  developed  in 
the  ganglia,  gradually  assumed  a  more  pi^ecise  expression 
when  the  nerve-cells  were  regarded  as  the  only  important 
elements  of  a  ganglion.  It  has  become  the  foundation- 
stone  of  Neurology,  therefore  very  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  this  foundation  rests  on  clear 
and  indisputable  evidenca  Instead  of  that,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  on  which  it  can  rest;  and  there  is 
much  evidence  decidedly  opposed  to  it    Neither  struc- 

*  ScRBdDER  VAN  DER  KoLX,  PtUhologie  der  Oeute^brankkeitetit  1SS8, 
p.  69. 

t  Wundt,  Phytiologuchs  P^ifchologie,  p.  261.  In  his  MecKanik  der 
Jierven,  2  Abth,  (pablished  just  m  this  aheet  i»  going  to  press),  he  shows 
that  a  stimulus  is  both  retarded  and  weakened  in  its  passage  throng  a 
ganglion. 
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tiiK  Dor  experiment  points  out  the  cells  as  the  chief 
ugenta  in  nearal  processea.    Let  us  consider  these. 

Fig.  22  shows  the  contents  of  a  iDolluscan  ganglion 
which  has  been  teased  out  with  needles. 


Fl«.lt.-Cltltt.Jlhit^ 
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Tim  cells  are  seen  to  raiy  in  axe,  bat  in  all  there  la  a 
rim  of  neuroplasm  sorroimdiiig  the 
laige  nucleus,  and  from  this  uenro- 
plasm  the  fibre  is  seen  to  be  a  pro- 
longation. The  dotted  substance  in 
the  centre  is  the  neuroglia.  Except 
in  the  possession  of  a  nuclena,  there 
is  obviously  here  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  structure  of  cell  and  fibre. 

Now  compare  this  with  Fig.  23,  rep- 
resenting three  fibres  from  the  audi- 
tory nerve. 

Here  the  cell  substance,  as  Max 
Scbnltze  remarks,  "  is  a  continuation 
of  the  axis  cylinder,  and  encloses  the 
nucleus.  Themedulla  commonly  ceases 
at  the  point  where  the  axis  enters  the 
cell,  to  reappear  at  its  exit;  but  it 
sometimes  stretches  across  the  cell  to 
enclose  it  also :  so  that  such  a  gan- 
glion cell  is  in  truth  simply  the  nu- 
cleated portion  of  the  cylinder  axis,"* 
There  are  many  places  in  which  fibres 
are  thus  found  with  cells  inserted  in 
their  course  as  swellings :  in  tbe  spinal 
ganglia  of  fishes  these  are  called  bi- 
polar cells;  they  are  sometimes  met 
with  even  in  the  cerebellum ;  but 
oflener  in  peripheral  nerves,  where 
they  are  mostly  small  masses  of  gran- 
ular neuroplasm  from  which  usually  , 
a  branching  of  tlie  fibre  takes  place,  eyiinte;  ».iiiioJiiiim-«- 
The  point  to  which  attention  is  called  ^im^"  '  "^ 

*  Tkikchui  *!■□  ny*  that  the  fibrea  "proTengono  dalle  oellola  t 
Mom  mm  alfn  du  i  ten  prolttKfamtiM  o  pM."  —  Of.  eiL,  p>  It.    Aa 
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is  that  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  nerve-fibre  is 
structnrally  continuous  with  the  cell  contents.  The 
two  oiganites — fibre  and  cell — differ  only  as  regards 
the  nucleus  and  pigment  Haeckel,  who  affirms  that 
in  the  crayfish  (Astcunis  fliwiatilis)  he  never  saw  a  cell 
which  did  not  continue  as  a  fibre,  thinks  there  is  al- 
ways a  marked  separation  of  the  granidar  substance 
from  its  "  hyaline  protoplasm,"  and  that  only  this  latter 
forms  the  axis  cylinder.  But  although  my  observations 
agree  with  this  as  a  general  fact,  I  have  seen  even  in 
crayfish  the  granular  substance  prolonged  into  the  axis 
cylinder;  and  in  other  animals  the  granular  substance 
is  frequently  discernible. 

Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  anatomists  are  now  tolera- 
bly unanimous  as  to  the  axis  cylinder  being  identical 
with  the  protoplasmic  cell  substance.  If  this  be  so,  we 
have  only  to  recall  the  principle  of  identity  of  property 
accompanying  identity  of  structure,  to  conclude  that 
ioJuUever  properties  we  assign  to  the  cells  (unless  we  restrict 
these  to  the  nucleus  and  pigment)  we  must  assign  to  the 
axis  cylinders.  We  can  therefore  no  longer  entertain  th^ 
hopothesis  of  the  cells  being  the  fountains  or  reservoirs 
of  Keurility;  the  less  so  when  we  reflect  that  cells  do 
not  form  the  hundredth  part  of  nerve-tissue:  for  even  the 
gray  substance  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  white; 
and  of  the  gray  substance,  Henle  estimates  that  one  half 
is  fibrous,  the  rest  is  partly  cellular,  partly  amorphous. 
Those  who  derive  Neurility  from  the  cells,  forget  that 
although  the  organism  begins  as  a  cell,  and  for  some 
weeks  consists  mainly  of  ceUs,  yet  from  this  time  onwards 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  preponderance  of  cell-deriva- 
tives —  fibres,  tubes,  and  amorphous  substance  —  and  cor- 

anequiyocil  example  is  seen  in  the  Torptdo^  where  the  lufgb  cells  hare 
each  their  prolongation  continning  withoat  interruption  into  the  elec- 
trical oiigan.  See  the  figure  given  \ff  Rbichxithbim  in  the  Arckin  f9f 
Anai,,  1878,  Heft  VI. 
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responding  with  this  is  the  ever-increasing  power  and 
complexity  of  the  oigamsm. 

136.  From  another  point  of  view  we  mnst  reject  the 
hypothesis.  Not  only  does  the  evidence  which  points 
to  the  essential  continuity  in  stmctore  of  nerve  cell  and 
fibre  discredit  the  notion  of  their  physiological  diversity, 
but  it  is  farther  supported  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  structurally  continuous,  an  im« 
mense  mass  of  nerve-fibres  have  no  immediate  connection 
with  ganglionic  cells:  —  neither  springing  from  nor  ter- 
minating in  such  cells,  their  activity  cannot  be  assigned 
to  them.  To  many  readers  this  statement  will  be  start- 
ling. They  have  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  that  every 
fibre  begins  or  terminates  in  a  cell,  that  a  doubt  thrown 
on  it  will  sound  paradoxical  But  there  is  an  equivoque 
Iiere  which  must  be  got  rid  o£  When  it  is  said  that 
every  fibre  has  its  "  origin "  in  a  cell,  this  may  be  true 
if  origin  mean  its  point  of  departure  in  evotution^  for 
"  cells  "  are  the  early  forms  of  all  organites ;  but  although 
every  organite  is  at  first  a  cell,  and  in  this  sense  a  nerve- 
fibre  must  be  said  to  originate  in  a  cell,  we  must  guard 
against  the  equivoque  which  arises  from  calling  the 
highly  differentiated  oiganite,  usually  designated  gangli- 
onic cell,  by  the  same  name  as  its  starting-point  On 
this  ground  I  suggest  the  term  neuroblast,  in  lieu  of 
nerve-cell,  for  the  earlier  stages  in  the  evolution  of  cell 
and  fibre.  Both  Embryology  and  Anatomy  seem  to  show 
that  cell  and  fibre  are  oiganites  differentiated  from  iden- 
tical neuroblasts,  with  a  somewhat  varying  history,  so 
that  in  their  final  stages  the  cell  and  fibre  have  con- 
spicuous differences  in  form  with  an  underljring  identity ; 
just  as  a  male  and  female  organism  starting  from  identi- 
cal ova,  and  having  essential  characters  in  common,  are 
yet  in  other  characters  conspicuously  unlike.  The  mul- 
tipolar cell  is  not  necessarily  the  origin  of  a  nerve-fibre, 
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although  it  is  probable  that  some  short  fibres  have  their 
origin  in  the  prolongations  of  cells.    Although  the  latter 
point  has  not,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily  established, 
except  in  the  invertebrata,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  its  probability ;  what  seems  the  least  reconcilable 
with  the  evidence  is  the  notion  that  all  fibres  arise  as 
prolongations  from  ganglionic  cells,  instead  of  arising 
independently  as  differentiations  from  neuroblasts.    The 
reader  will  observe  that  my  objection  to  the  current  view 
is  purely  anatomical ;  for  the  current  view  would  suit  my 
physiological  interpretations  equally  well,  and  would  be 
equally  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  cell  as 
the  source  of  Neurility,  so  long  as  the  identity  of  struc- 
ture in  the  axis  cylinder  and  cell  contents  is  undisputed. 
137.  The  evidence  at  present  stands  thus :  There  are 
numerous  midtipolar  cells  which  have  no  traceable  con- 
nection with  nerve-fibres;   and  fibres  which   have  no 
direct  connection  with  multipolar  cells.     By  the  first  I 
do  not  mean  the  disputed  apolar  cells,  I  mean  cells  in 
the  gray  substance  of  the  centres  which  send  off  pro- 
cesses that  subdivide  and  terminate  as  fibrils  in  the  net- 
work of  the  Neuroglia  (Figs.  16,  18).    It  is  indeed  gen- 
erally assumed  that  these  have  each  one  process — the 
axis-cylinder  process  —  which  is  prolonged  as  a  nerve- 
fibre;  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  assert  that  such  is 
never  the  case;  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  a  fibre  which  had  united  with  a  process 
and  a  fibre  which  was  a  prolongation  of  a  process,  in  both 
cases  the  neuroplasm  being  identical    I  only  urge  that 
the  assumption  is  grounded  not  on  anatomical  evidence^ 
but  on  a  supposed  necessary  postulata    All  that  can  be 
demonstrated  is  that  some  processes  terminate  in  exces- 
sively fine  fibrils ;  and  occasionally  in  thousands  of  speci- 
mens processes  have  been  traced  into  dark-bordered  fibres. 
It  is  true  that  they  often  present  appearances  which 
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have  led  to  the  inference  that  they  did  so  terminate — 
appearances  so  deceptive  that  Oolgi  and  Amdt  inde- 
peudepUy  record  observations  of  unfaranched  processes 
having  Uie  aspect  of  axis  cylinders  being  prolonged  to 
a  considerable  distance  (600  ik  in  one  case),  yet  these 
were  found  to  terminate  not  in  9,  dark-bordered  fibre,  bat 
i|i  a  network  of  fibrils.* 

138.  While  it  is  thus  doabtfol  whether  dark-bordered 
fibres  are  always  immediately  connected  with  ceDs,  it 
is  demonstrable  that  multitudes  of  fibres  have  only  an 
indirect  connection  with  cells,  being  developed  as  out- 
growths from  other  fibres.  Dr.  Beale  considers  that  in 
each  such  outgrowths  have  their  origin  in  small  neuro- 
plasmic  masses  (his  "germinal  matter").  That  is  an- 
other question.  The  fact  here  to  be  insisted  on  is  that 
we  often  find  groups  of  cells  with  only  two  or  three  fibres, 
and  groups  of  fibres  where  very  few  cells  exist  Schro- 
der van  der  Kolk  says  that  in  a  sturgeon  {Accipenser  stu- 
rio)  weighing  120  pounds  he  found  the  spinal  cord  scarcely 
thicker  than  that  of  a  frog ;  the  muscles  of  this  fish  are 
enormous,  and  its  motor  nerves  abundant;  yet  these 
nerves  entered  the  cord  by  roots  no  thicker  than  a  pig's 
bristle;  and  in  the  very  little  gray  matter  of  the  cord 
there  was  only  a  cell  here  and  there  found  after  long 
search.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  rare  cells  were  the 
origins  of  aU  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  ?  A  similar 
want  of  correspondence  may  be  noticed  elsewhere.  Thus 
in  the  spinal  cord  of  the  Lamprey  my  preparations  show 

*  GoLOi,  SuUa  HruUura  delta  §o$Umxa  grixia  del  (knMo.  Arndt, 
ArMvfiir  mQcro;  AnaJL  1870,  p.  176.  Rindflkiscb  alto  timoes  tkeae 
processes  into  the  nenroglU  (iMd.,  1872,  p.  458).  ''Deiters,  Boddieit, 
and  other  obserrert  have  stated  that  one  dark-bordered  nerre-fihre 
enters  each  celL  ....  Hy  own  obserrmtiQns  lead  me  to  oondnde  that  dU 
the  fibres  are  composed  of  the  same  material,  but  that  one  fibre  does  not 
divide  until  it  has  passed  some  distance  from  the  cell,  while  others  give 
off  branches  much  dossr  to  it" — Bbalb,  Biqplatm,  p.  189. 
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veiy  few  cells  in  any  of  the  sections,  and  numerous  sec- 
tions show  none  at  alL  Stieda  counted  only  eight  to 
ten  cells  in  each  horn  of  some  osseous  fishes,  except  at 
the  places  where  the  spinal  roots  emerged.  In  the  eel 
and  cod  ho  found  parts  of  the  cord  quite  free  from  cells, 
and  in  other  parts  found  two,  three,  never  more  than  ten. 
In  birds  he  counted  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  called  to  this  fact  of  the  eel's  cord 
being  thus  deficient,  because  every  one  knows  the  ener- 
getic reflex  action  of  that  cord,  each  separate  s^ment  of 
which  responds  to  peripheral  stimulation 

It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  these  few  cells  were  the 
origin  of  all  the  fibres,  the  latter  having  multiplied  by 
the  well-known  process  of  subdivision ;  and  in  support 
of  this  view  the  fact  may  be  cited  of  the  colossal  fibres 
of  the  electric  fishes,  each  of  which  divides  into  five-and- 
twenty  fibres,  and  in  the  electric  eel  each  fibre  is  said  by 
Max  Schultze  to  divide  into  a  million  of  fibrils.  But  I 
interpret  this  fact  other\vise.  It  seems  to  me  to  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  the  neuroplasm  has  differentiated 
into  few  cells  and  many  fibres.  And  my  opinion  is 
grounded  on  the  evidence  of  Development,  presently  to 
be  adduced.  If  we  find  (and  this  we  do  find)  fibres 
making  their  appearance  anywhere  htfort  multipolar  .ceUs 
appear,  the  question  is  settled. 

139.  Dr.  Beale  regards  the  large  caudate  cells  of  the 
centres  as  different  organites  from  the  oval  and  pjrriform 
cells,  and  thinks  they  are  probably  stations  through  which 
fibres  having  different  origins  merely  pass,  and  change 
their  directions;  and  Max  Schultze  says  that  no  single 
fibril  has  been  found  to  have  a  central  origin;  every 
fibril  arises  at  the  periphery,  and  passes  through  a  cell, 
which  is  thus  crossed  by  different  fibrils.*  (Comp.  Fig.  17.) 

•  BxALB,  Biqplcum,  p.  177.    Max  Sohultzb,  in  Strieker*$  Eandhuch, 
p.  184.    Comp.  Stilling,  liervenprimUiO'Faaer,  p.  188.    Abnst,  Arehiv 
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The  teaching  of  Development  is  on  this  point  of  su- 
preme importance.  Unhappily,  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
sufficient  collection  of  systematic  observations  to  enable 
us  to  speak  very  confidently  as  to  the  successive  stages, 
but  some  negative  evidence  there  is.  The  changes  take 
place  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  earliest  stages  have 
hardly  been  observed  at  alL  Although  for  several  succes- 
sive years  I  watched  the  development  of  tadpoles,  the 
difficulties  were  so  great,  and  the  appearances  so  perplex- 
ing, that  the  only  benefit  I  derived  was  that  of  being  able 
the  better  to  understand  the  more  successful  investiga- 
tions of  others.  Four  or  five  days  after  fecundation  is  the 
earliest  period  of  which  I  have  any  recorded  observation ; 
at  this  period  tlie  cerebral  substance  appeared  as  a  finely 
granular  matter,  having  numerous  lines  of  s^mentation 
marking  it  ofT  into  somewhat  spherical  and  oval  masses, 
interspersed  with  large  granules  and  fat  globules.  Here 
and  there  hyaline  substance  appeared  between  the  seg- 
ments. Similar  observations  have  since  been  recorded  by 
Charles  Robin  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Triton.*  He 
says  that  when  the  external  gills  presented  their  first 
indications,  nuclei  appeared,  each  surrounded  by  a  rim  of 
hyaline  substance,  from  which  a  pale  filament  was  pro- 
longed at  one  end,  sometimes  one  at  both  ends,  and  this 
filament  subdivided  as  it  grew  in  length  until  it  had  all 
the  appearance  of  an  axis  cylinder.  This,  however,  he 
says,  is  a  striation,  not  a  fibrillation ;  he  refuses  to  admit 
that  the  axis  cylinder  is  a  bundle  of  fibrils.  He  further 
notices  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  amorphous  sub- 


fir  mOrof.  AnaL,  1868,  p.  512 ;  and  1869,  p.  287.    Weighty  as  thi 
tathorities  are,  their  view  is  qaestioiiable — firstly,  because  the  fonna  of 
theae  oeUs  are  too  constant  and  definite  in  particular  places  to  molt 
from  the  union  of  fibrils  coming  from  Tarious  origins ;  but  secondly,  and 
mainly,  because  the  teaching  of  Development  is  opposed  to  it 
•  Robin,  AnaL  tt  PkytioL  Cellulairti,  p.  885. 
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stance;  and  as  this  is  several  days  before  there  is  any 
trace  of  Apia  mater,  or  proper  connective  tissue,  he  urges 
this  amdng  the  many  considerations  which  should  prevent 
the  identification  of  neuroglia  with  connective  tissue. 

In  a  very  young  embryo  of  a  mole  (I  could  not  deter- 
mine its  age)  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  showed 
granular  amorphous  substance,  in  which  were  embedded 
spherical  masses  of  somewhat  paler  color,  which  had  no 
nuclei,  and  were  therefore  not  cells.  Besides  these,  there 
were  nucleated  masses  (apolar  cells,  therefore)  and  more 
developed  cells,  unipolc^,  bipolar,  and  tripolar.  Not  a 
trace  of  a  nerve-fibre  was  visible.  In  agreement  with  this 
are  the  observations  of  Masius  and  Van  Lair,  who  cut  out 
a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  a  frog,  and  observed  the 
r^nerated  tissue  after  the  lapse  of  a  month.  It  con- 
tained apolai*,  bipolar,  and  multipolar  cells,  together  with 
"corpuscles  without  processes,  for  the  most  pait  laiger 
than  the  cells,  and  appearing  to  be  mere  agglomerations 
of  granules,"  —  these  latter  I  suppose  to  have  been  what 
I  describe  as  segmentations  of  the  undeveloped  sub- 
stance. Gray  fibres,  with  a  few  varicose  fibres,  also 
appeared.* 

140.  The  admirable  investigations  of  Franz  Boll  have 
given  these  observations  a  new  significance.  He  finds  in 
the  cerebral  substance  of  the  chick  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  incubation  a  well-marked  separation  between  the 
neuroglia  and  nerve-tissue  proper.  Fig.  24,  A,  represents 
three  nerve-cells,  each  with  its  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and 
each  surrounded  with  its  layer  of  neuroplasm.  The  other 
four  masses  he  regards  as  nuclei  of  connective  tissua 
Three  days  later  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  more 
marked  (Fig.  24,  B).  Not  only  have  the  nerve-cells  ac- 
quired an  increase  of  neuroplasm,  they  also  present  indi- 
cations of  their  future  processes,  which  at  the  twelfth  day 

*  Archivei  de  Phynoiogie^  1872,  p^  26S. 
VOL.  m.  18  8 
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are  varicose  (Fig.  24,  C).  (All  this  while  the  connective 
corpuscles  remain  unchanged.)  Although  Boll  was  unable 
to  trace  one  of  these  processes  into  nerve-fibres,  he  has 
little  doubt  that  they  do  ultimately  become  (unite  with  ?) 
axis  cylinders. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  observations  with  the 
hypothesis  of  the  cells  being  simply  points  of  reunion  of 
fibrils.  We  see  here  multipolar  cells  before  any  fibrils 
appear.  Bespecting  the  development  of  the  white  sub- 
stance, L  e.  the  nerve-fibres,  Boll  remarks  that  in  the 
corpus  callosum  of  the  chick  the  first  difTerentiation  re- 
sembles that  of  the  gray  substance. 

The  polygonal  and  spindle-shaped  cells  represented  in 
Fig.  25,  A,  are  respectively  starting-points  of  connective 
and  neural  tissues.  The  spindle-shaped  cells  elongate, 
and  rapidly  become  bipolar.  This  is  supposed  to  result 
in  the  whole  cell  becoming  transformed  into  a  fibre,  the 
nucleus  and  nucleolus  vanishing ;  but  the  transformation 
is  so  rapid  that  he  confesses  that  he  was  unable  to  trace 
its  stages ;  all  that  can  positively  be  asserted  is  that  one 
or  two  days  after  the  appearance  presented  in  Fig.  25,  B, 
the  aspect  changes  to  that  of  fibrils.  The  columns  of 
polygonal  cells  between  which  run  these  fibrils,  he  re- 
gards as  the  connective  corpuscles  described  by  several 
anatomists  in  the  white  substance  both  of  brain  and  cord, 
and  which  are  sometimes  declared  to  be  midtipolar  nerve- 
cells.* 

141.  Br.  Schmidt's  observations  on  the  human  embryo 
were  of  course  on  tissue  at  a  very  much  later  stage. 

*  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  cells  in  the  white  substance  is  one  which 
is  very  difficult  of  interpretation  on  the  current  hypotheses.  The  cells 
ore  found  in  regular  columns  and  irregularly  scattered.  Boll  thinks  that 
while  in  the  white  substance  of  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  there  are 
true  nenre-cells  as  well  as  connectiTe  corpuscles,  in  the  cord  there  are  only 
the  latter.  But  hitherto  there  has  been  no  decisive  test  by  which  a  nenre- 
cell  can  be  distingnished  from  a  connective  oorpusole. 
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According  to  hiio,  the  fibrils  of  tt^e  axis  (^lioden  ate 
formed  by  the  linear  disposition  and  consolidation  of 
elementaiy  granules.  The  fibrils  thns  formed  are  sepa- 
rated by  interfibrillar  granules  which  in  time  become  fibrils. 
Not  earlier  than  tliree  months  and  a  half  does  the  forma- 
tion of  individual  azia  cylinders  begin  by  the  a 


ll«  ti.-A»nn>l*: 
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of  these  fibrils  into  minute  bundles,  which  are  subse- 
quently surrounded  by  a  delicate  sheath.* 

142.  With  respect  to  the  transition  of  the  spindle- 
shaped  cells  into  fibrils,  since  there  is  a  gap  in  the  obser- 
vations of  Boll,  and  since  those  of  Schmidt  are  subsequent 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  cells,  and  in  both  cases  all 
trace  of  nucleus  has  disappeared,  I  suggest  that  we  have 
here  an  analogy  with  what  Weismann  has  recorded  of  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects.  In  the  very  remarkable  me- 
moir of  that  investigator  t  it  is  shown  that  the  metamor- 
phoses do  not  take  place  by  a  gradual  modification  of  the 
existing  oi^gans  and  tissues,  but  by  a  resolution  of  these 
into  their  elements,  and  a  reconstruction  of  their  elements 
into  tissues  and  organs.  The  muscles,  nerves,  tracheae,  and 
alimentary 'canal,  undergo  what  may  be  called  a  fatty 
degeneration,  and  pass  thence  into  a  mere  blastema.  It 
is  out  of  these  ruins  of  the  old  tissues  that  the  new  tissues 
are  reconstructed.  On  the  fourth  day  the  body  of  the 
pupa  is  filled  with  a  fluid  mass  —  a  plasma  composed  of 
blood  and  dissolved  tissues.  The  subsequent  develop- 
ment is  thus  in  all  essential  respects  a  repetition  of  that 
which  originally  took  place  in  the  ovum.  I 

^  Monlhly  Journal  of  Micrm,  Science,  XI.  219.  This  accords  with 
what  KuFFFEB  says  respecting  the  entire  absence  of  cells  in  the  earliest 
stages  observed  by  him  in  the  sheep.  The  white  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord  he  describes  as  soft,  transparent,  and  gelatinous,  in  which  daik 
points  are  visible ;  these  dark  points  are  seen  in  longitudinal  sections  to 
arise  fh>m  the  fibrillation  of  the  substance.  —  Bidder  und  Kupffkr,  Op, 
ciL,  p.  111. 

t  Weisicakx,  DU  nachcmhryonaU  Eniwick.  der  Mu»aden,  in  the  Zett- 
Bckrift  for  IFisaen,  Zoologie,  1864,  Bd.  XIV.  Heft  III. 

X  The  suggestion  in  the  text  has  since  received  a  striking  confirmation 
in  the  observations  of  Siomund  Mayer  on  the  regeneration  of  nerves. 
The  nerve  when  divided  rapidly  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  which  is 
succeeded  by  a  transformation  of  the  myeline  and  axis  cylinder  into  a 
homogeneous  mass ;  in  this  resolved  pulp  new  longitudinal  lines  of  divis- 
ion appear,  which  subsequently  become  new  fibres,  and  new  nuclei  are 
developed  in  the  remains  of  the  untransformed  substance.  — Arckiv  flr 
Twyekiairit,  Bd.VI.  Heft  II. 
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Two  points  are  especially  noticeable :  First,  that  in  this 
resolved  mass  of  granules  and  fiit  globules  there  quickly 
appear  large  globular  masses  which  develop  a  fine  mem- 
brane, and  subsequently  nuclei.  A  glance  at  the  figure 
51  of  Weismann's  plates  reveals  the  close  resemblance  to 
the  earliest  stages  of  nerve-ceUs ;  and  the  whole  process 
recalls  the  regeneration  of  nerves  and  nerve-centres  after 
their  fatty  degeneration. 

Secondly,  the  nerves  reappear  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  new  muscles,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  nerve-cen- 
tres are  still  unformed ;  so  that  the  w?u>le  peripheral  eye- 
ten^  is  completely  rebuilt  in  absolute  independence  of  the 
central  system.  The  idea,  therefore,  that  nerve-fibres  are 
the  products  of  ganglia  must  be  relinquished.  This  idea 
is  further  discountenanced  by  Boll's  observations,  which 
show  that  the  fibre-cells  are  from  the  first  different  from 
the  ganglionic  cells ;  and  by  the  observations  of  Foster 
and  Balfour,  that "  fibres  are  present  in  the  white  sub- 
stance on  the  third  day  of  incubation  " ;  wJiereas  cell  pro- 
cesses do  not  appear  until  the  eighth  day.  Foster  and  Bal- 
four are  inclined  to  believe  "that  even  on  the  seventh 
day  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  any  connection  between  the 
cells  and  fibres."  In  the  later  stages,  the  connection  is 
perhaps  established.* 

*  Strong  confirmatioD  of  Ttrioos  statements  in  the  text,  sinoe  thej 
were  written,  has  been  famished  by  the  researches  of  Eichhorst,  pab- 
lished  in  Virchoufs  Arehiv,  LXIV.  Oar  knowledge  of  the  development 
of  nenre-tissae  in  homan  embryos  is  so  scanty  that  these  researches  hare 
a  great  ralae.  Eichhorst  describes  the  striation  of  the  cells  in  the  cord 
to  b^gin  only  at  the  fourth  month  ;  up  to  this  time  they  are,  what  I  find 
most  inrertebrate  cells  to  be,  granular,  not  fibrillar.  There  is  rery  slight 
bnaching  of  the  cell  processes  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  month,  when  the 
multipolar  asjiect  first  appears ;  the  cells  are  unipolar  up  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month.  The  connection  between  the  white  columns  and  the 
gray  columns  is  rery  loose  up  to  the  fifth  month ;  and  the  two  are  easily 
separated.  Subsequently  the  union  is  closer.  The  substance  of  the  white 
columns  readily  separates  into  bundles  and  fibres,  but  that  of  the  gray 
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143.  We  may,  I  think,  conclude  from  all  this  that  in 
the  higher  vertebrates  the  white  substance  of  brain  and 
cord  is  not  the  direct  product  of  the  gray  substance ;  in 
other  words,  that  here  nerve-fibres,  even  if  subsequently 
in  connection  with  the  ganglionic  cells,  have  an  inde- 
pendent origin.  They  may  grow  towards  and  blend  with 
cell  processes ;  they  are  not  prolongations  of  those  pro- 
cesses. They  may  be  identical  in  structure  and  property, 
as  one  muscle  is  identical  with  another,  but  one  is  not 
the  parent  of  the  other. 

144  Sigmund  Mayer  emphatically  declares  that  in  no 
instance  has  he  traced  a  cell  process  developed  into  a 
dark-bordered  nerve-fibre.  The  process,  he  says,  may 
often  be  traced  for  a  certain  distance  alongside  of  a  fibre ; 
but  it  then  suddenly  ceases,  whereas  the  fibre  is  seen  con- 
tinuing its  course  unaltered.  Still  more  conclusive  is  the 
evidence  afforded  by  nerves  having  only  very  few  fibres 
(2-4  sometimes  in  the  frog),  which  have,  nevertheless, 
a  liberal  supply  of  cells,  visible  without  preparation. 
Valentin  counted  twenty-four  ceUs  in  a  nerve  which 
had  but  two  fibres.*     Now  although  it  is  possible  to 

colninns  falls  into  a  granular  detritus  if  attempted  to  be  teased  oat  with 
needles.  Bat  after  the  fifth  month  this  is  no  longer  so.  Instead  of  a 
grannlar  detritus  there  sppears  a  network  of  fine  fibres  and  fibrils.  Al- 
though the  white  posterior  colamns  are  dereloped  before  the  fifth  month, 
not  a  single  cell  can  be  seen  in  the  posterior  gray  colamns  until  the 
second  half  of  the  ninth  month.  (Yet  the  fibres  are  imagined  to  arise  in 
the  cells !)  The  psssage  from  the  grannlar  to  the  fibriUar  state  is  the 
same  in  the  cell  substance  and  the  neuroglia.  The  nenre-fibre,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  naked  axis  cylinder,  does  not  sppear  till  the  fourth  month. 
It  is  at  first  a  bipolar  prolongation  of  the  nucleus.  As  it  elongates,  the 
nacleus  seems  to  sit  of»  it,  and  so  loosely  thst  it  is  easily  shifted  away  by 
pressure  on  the  covering  glass.  Finally  the  fibre  separates  entirely  from 
the  nucleus,  and  then  begins  to  clothe  itself  with  the  medullary  idieath. 
Very  curious  is  the  obserration  that  so  long  as  the  axis  cylinder  is  naked 
it  is  never  Tarioose,  but  with  the  derelopment  of  the  medulla  the  primi- 
tive axis  becomes  fluid. 
*  Matss,  Op.  ciL,  898.    I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Matkr  when 
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explain  the  presence  of  namerons  fibies  with  rare  cells 
either  as  due  to  subdivisions  of  fibres,  or  tQ  the  fibres 
having  cells  elsewhere  for  their  origin,  it  is  not  thus  that 
we  can  explain  the  presence  of  numerous  cells  which 
have  no  fibres  developed  from  their  processes. 

145.  With  regard  to  this  observation  of  the  cell  pro- 
cess running  alongside  of  the  fibre,  the  recent  researches 
of  Banvier  may  throw  some  light  on  it.  He  describes 
the  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  as  all  unipolar;  each  single 
process  pursues  a  more  or  less  winding  course  as  a  fibril, 
often  blending  with  others,  till  it  reaches  one  of  the 
fibres  from  the  sensory  root.  It  blends  with  this  fibre 
at  the  annular  constriction  of  the  fibre,  becoming  here 
incorporated  with  it,  so  that  a  T-shaped  fibre  is  the  re- 
sult* If  this  should  be  confirmed,  it  would  reconcile 
many  observations ;  but  it  would  greatly  disturb  all  cur- 
rent interpretations.  Ranvier  remarks  that  it  is  no  longer 
tenable  to  suppose  that  the  ganglionic  cell  is  a  centre, 
sensory  or  motor,  receiving  the  excitation  or  sending 
forth  a  motor  impulse ;  for  if  the  fibril  issuing  from  a 
cell  becomes  laterally  soldered  to  a  nerve-fibre,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  saying  in  which  direction  this  cell 
receives  the  excitation,  nor  in  which  it  transmits  the 
impulse. 

he  nys  that  the  contintiity  of  a  nerve-fibre  with  a  cell  has  never  been 
distinctly  shown  (p.  895) ;  in  the  Invertebrata  and  in  the  filectrio  fishes 
soch  a  continnity  is  nndeniable ;  and  it  has  occasionally  been  seen  in 
Vertebrata. 

•  Ramvixb,  in  the  Comptea  Bendtu,  1875,  YoL  LXXXI.  ji.  1278.  This 
obserration  throws  light  on  the  fact  that  cell  processes  are  soraetiraes 
seen  entering  nenre-roots  (§  124). 

The  very  remarkable  observations  of  Mr.  F.  Balfoub,  .On  M^  Develop^ 
merU  of  the  Spinal  f^ervea  in  Elatmobraneh  Fishes  {Phi^.  Trana.,  Vol. 
CLXYI.  p.  1),  show  that  the  spinal  root,  ganglion,  and  nerve-tronk  arise 
from  histological  changes  in  a  mass  of  cells  at  first  all  alike ;  not  that 
ganglion-cells  are  formed  aud  from  their  processes  elongate  into  fibres. 
The  nerve,  he  says,  forms  a  continuation  of  its  root  rather  than  of  its 
ganglion  (p.  181) ;  which  accords  with  Rakvibr's  view. 
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146.  We  have  seen  good  reason  to  condode  that  the 
essential  element  of  the  nerve  —  the  axis  cylinder  —  is 
the  same  substance  as  the  neuroplasm  which  forms  the 
essential  element  of  the  celL  At  any  rate,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  the  cell  process  is  neuroplasm.  On  this 
ground  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  a  cell 
process  may  sometimes  be  drawn  out  into  an  axis  cylin- 
der (as  indeed  we  see  to  be  the  case  in  the  invertebiata 
and  electric  fishes) ;  while  again  in  numerous  other  cases 
the  nerve-fibre  has  an  independent  origin,  being,  in  short» 
a  difierentiation  from  the  neuroplasm  which  has  become  a 
"fibre  instead  of  a  celL  It  is  clear  from  the  observations 
of  Rouget  on  Development,  and  of  Sigmund  Mayer  on 
Regeneration,  that  fibres,  nuclei,  and  cells  become  differ- 
entiated from  the  same  neuroplasm,  those  portions  which 
are  not  converted  into  fibres  remaining  first  as  lumps  of 
neuroplasm,  then  acquiring  a  nucleus,  and  some  of  these 
passing  into  cells.  I  mean  that  between  fibres,  nuclei, 
and  cells  there  are  only  morphological  differences  in  an 
identical  neuroplasm.*  If  this  is  in  any  d^ree  true, 
it  will  not  only  explain  how  fresh  fibres  may  be  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  fibres,  branching  from  them  as 
from  trunks,  and  branchlets  from  branchlets,  twigs  from 
branchlets,  the  same  conditions  of  growth  being  present 
throughout ;  it  will  also  completely  modify  the  notion 
of  any  physiological  distinction  between  cell  and  fibre 
greater  than  can  be  assigned'  to  the  morphological  differ- 
ences. We  shall  then  no  longer  suppose  that  the  cell  is 
the  fountain  whence  the  fibre  draws  its  nutrition  and  its 
"  force '' ;  and  this  will  be  equally  the  case  even  if  we 
admit  that  a  cell  is,  so  to  speak,  the  germ  from  which 
a  whole  plexus  of  fibres  was  evolved,  for  no  one  will 
pretend  that  the  "  force  "  of  an  organism  is  directly  de- 

*  In  the  ITandbueh  der  metuehiiehien  Jnatomie  of  W.  Ejiause,  which 
hiis  JQst  appeared,  I  am  pleased  to  find  a  aimilar  view,  p.  876. 
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rived  from  the  ovam,  or  that  the  ovum  nourishes  the 
organism. 

147.  At  this  stage  of  the  discussion  it  is  needful  to 
consider  a  point  which  will  spontaneously  occur  to  every 
instructed  reader,  I  mean  the  interesting  fact  discovered 
by  Dr.  Waller,  that  when  a  sensory  root  was  divided,  the 
portion  which  was  still  in  connection  with  the  gangUon 
remained  unaltered,  whereas  the  portion  which  was  only 
in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  degenerated ;  and  vice 
vena,  when  a  motor  root  was  divided,  the  portion  con- 
nected with  the  cord  remained  unaltered,  the  portion 
severed  from  the  cord  d^nerated.  The  observation  has 
been  frequently  confirmed,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  has 
been  that  the  cells  in  the  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root 
are  the  nutritive  centres  of  posterior  nerves,  the  cells  in 
the  anterior  horn  of  the  cord  being  the  nutritive  centres 
of  the  anterior  nerves.  Another  interpretation  is  how- 
ever needed,  the  more  so  because  the  fact  is  not  constant* 
True  of  some  nerves,  it  is  not  true  of  others.  Vulpian 
found  that  when  he  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  lingual 
nerve,  and  transplanted  it  by  grafting  under  the  skin  of 
the  groin,  where  of  course  it  was  entirely  removed  from 
all  ganglionic  influence,  it  degenerated,  but  it  also  regen- 
erated. Pathological  ob8er\'ations  convinced  Meissner 
that  the  ganglia  are  wholly  destitute  of  an  influence  on 
the  nutrition  of  the  vagus ;   and  Schiff  proved  experi- 

•  On  this  point  consnlt  Axil  Kxt  and  Retzitts,  in  the  Jrekiv  fBr 
fMkro9.  AnaL,  1878,  p.  808,  where  the  natritive  disturbance  is  assigned 
to  the  fact  that  the  lymph  can  no  longer  take  its  normal  oonrse.  Wal- 
ler's observations  on  the  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerves,  with  preserva- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  retina,  after  division  of  the  nerves  {Proeeedingi 
of  Royal  Socidy,  1856,  p.  10),  cannot  be  ui^ged  in  support  of  his  view, 
because  Bsblik  and  Lsbert's  observations  are  directly  contradictory  of 
his.  Saxbosch  und  Oraxfx,  Itandbueh  tUr  Auffenheilkunde,  II.  848. 
It  is  said  by  KRXKcmL  that  if  the  nerves  be  divided,  so  as  to  prevent 
disturbances  in  the  circulation,  no  peripheral  degeneration  takes  place 
(dted  by  Ekoslmakn  in  PJlUger^B  Arehiv,  1875,  p.  477). 

28* 
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mentally  that  other  ganglia  were  equally  inoperative, 
since  motor  nerves  could  be  separated  from  the  spinal 
cord  without  degeneration.*  Not  however  to  insist  on 
this,  nor  on  the  other  facts  of  regeneration,  in  the  absence 
of  ganglionic  influence,  let  us  remark  that  Dr.  Waller's 
examples  would  not  be  conclusive  unless  the  teaching  of 
Embryology  could  be  disproved  That  nerves  degenerate 
when  separated  from  ganglia  is  a  fact ;  but  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  muscles  d^nerate  when  separated  from  a 
nerve-centre ;  yet  we  do  not  suppose  the  nerve-centre 
to  nourish  the  muscles.  And  against  the  fact  that  the 
sensory  nerve  remains  unaltered  only  in  that  portion 
which  is  connected  with  the  ganglion,  we  must  oppose 
the  observations  of  Kolliker  and  Schwalbe,t  who  affinn 
that  none  of  the  fibres  which  enter  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  have  any  direct  connection  with  the 
cells  of  the  ganglion  on  the  posterior  root.  The  cells  of 
this  ganglion  they  declare  to  be  unipolar  (in  the  liigher 
vertebrates),  and  the  fibres  in  connection  with  these  cells 
are  not  those  which  pass  to  the  cord,  but  all  of  them  pass 
to  the  periphery.  According  to  Ranvier,  the  fibres  fi-om 
the  cells  join  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  Schwalbe 
found  that  if  the  spinal  nerve  be  firmly  grasped  and 
steadily  drawn,  it  will  often  be  pulled  from  its  sheath, 
and  the  ganglion  laid  bare  ;l  in  this  ganglion  all  the  cells 
are  found  undisturbed,  which  could  not  be  the  case  had 
fibres  from  tliose  cells  entered  the  cord,  since  the  traction 
would  necessarily  have  disturbed  them. 

*  ScBirpf  Lehrlmeh  der  Physiologie,  pp.  120,  121. 

t  KoLLiKElL,  Oetoebelehre,  817.  Schwaijie,  ArchivfUr  tnilrrw.  Anat^ 
1S6S,  p.  51. 

Z  1  was  fini  ^own  thU  in  1858  by  the  late  Prof.  Hablbss  id  Munich, 
who  at  the  aame  time  showed  roe  that  the  nerve  thas  bared  of  its  sheath, 
if  left  8om6  hours  in  gastric  juice,  split  up  into  regular  discs,  like  the 
sarcons  tlements  of  muscles. 
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RECAPITUUITION. 

148.  At  the  opening  of  this  chapter  mention  was  made 
of  the  besetting  sin  of  the  analytical  tendency,  namely, 
to  disregard  the  elements  which  provisionsdly  had  been 
set  aside,  and  not  restore  them  in  the  reconstruction  of 
a  synthetical  explanation.  Familiar  experiences  tell  us 
that  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  skin  is  followed  by  a  mus- 
cular movement,  or  a  glandular  secretion ;  sometimes  this 
takes  place  without  any  conscious  sensation ;  sometimes 
we  are  distinctly  conscious  of  the  stimulus;  and  some- 
times we  consciously  will  the  movement  These  facts  the 
physiologist  tries  to  imravel,  and  to  trace  the  complicated 
processes  involved.  The  neurologist  of  course  confines 
himself  exclusively  to  the  neural  processes ;  all  the  oUier 
processes  are  provisionally  left  out  of  account  But 
not  only  so :  the  analytical  tendency  is  carried  further, 
and  even  in  the  neural  process  the  organs  are  n^lected 
for  the  sake  of  the  nervous  tisme,  and  the  nervous  tis- 
sue for  the  sake  of  the  nerve-cell.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  we  have  an  explanation  offered  us  which  runs 
thus :  — 

149.  The  nerve-cell  is  the  supreme  element,  the  origin 
of  the  nerve-fibre,  and  the  fountain  of  nerve-force.  The 
ceUs  are  connected  one  with  another  by  means  of  fibres, 
and  with  muscles,  glands,  and  centres  also  by  means  of 
fibres,  which  are  merely  channels  for  the  nerve-force.  A 
stimulus  at  the  surface  is  carried  by  a  sensory  fibre  to  a  cell 
in  the  centre ;  from  that  point  it  is  carried  by  another 
fibre  to  another  cell ;  and  from  that  by  a  third  fibre  to  a 
muscle :  a  reflex  contraction  results.  This  is  the  elemen- 
tary "nervous  ara"  But  this  arc  has  also  higher  arcs 
with  which  it  is  in  connection :  the  sensory  cell  besides 
sending  a  fibre  directly  to  a  motor  cell,  also  sends  one 
upwards  to  the  cerebral  centres ;  and  here  again  there  is 
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a  nervous  arc»  so  that  the  cerebral  centre  sends  down 
an  impulse  on  the  motor  cells,  and  the  contraction  which 
results  is  due  to  a  volitional  impulse.  The  transmission 
of  the  stimulation  which  in  the  first  case  was  purely 
physical,  becomes  in  the  latter  case  psychical  The  sen- 
sory impression  is  in  one  cell  transformed  into  a  sensa- 
turn,  in  another  cell  into  an  idea,  in  a  third  cell  into  a 
volitioTL 

150.  This  course  is  described  with  a  precision  and  a 
confidence  which  induces  the  inexperieuced  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  transcript  of  actual  observation.  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  imaginary  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  do  not  affirm  that  no  such  course  is  pursued,  I  only  say 
no  such  course  was  ever  demonstrated,  but  that  at  every 
stage  the  requisite  facts  of  observation  are  either  incom- 
plete or  contradictory.  First,  be  it  noted  that  the  actions 
to  be  explained  are  never  the  actions  of  oigans  so  simple 
as  the  description  sets  fortL  It  is  not  by  single  fibres 
and  ceUs  that  the  stimulus  is  effected,  but  by  complex 
nerves  and  complex  centres.  Only  by  a  diagrammatic 
artifice  can  the  fibre  represent  the  nerve,  and  the  cell  the 
centre.  In  reality  the  cells  of  the  centre  (supposing  them 
to  be  the  only  agents)  act  in  groups,  and  Anatomy  should 
therefore  show  them  to  be  mutually  united  in  groups  — 
which  is  what  no  Anatomy  has  succeeded  in  showing, 
unless  the  Neuroglia  be  called  upon.  Secondly,  be  it 
noted  that  the  current  scheme  of  the  relations  between 
cells  and  fibres  is  one  founded  on  physiological  postulates, 
not  on  observation.  Thirdly,  much  of  what  ia  actually 
observed  is  very  doubtful,  because  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  appearances  are  normal,  or  due  to  modes 
of  preparation  and  post-mortem  changes.  We  cannot  at 
present  say,  for  instance,  whether  the  fibrillated  appear- 
ance of  cell  contents  and  axis  cylinder  represents  the  liv- 
ing structure  or  not.    We  may  either  suppose  that  the 
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neuToplasmic  palp  splits  longitudinally  into  fibres,  or  that 
neoroplasmic  threads  resolve  themselves  into  a  homo- 
geneous pulp — the  axis  cylinder  may  be  a  condensation 
of  many  fibrils,  or  the  fibrils  may  be  a  resolution  of  the 
substance. 

151.  Let  us  contrast  step  by  step  the  Imaginary  Anat- 
omy found  in  the  text-books  with  the  Objective  Anatomy 
as  at  present  disclosed  by  the  researches  of  all  the  chief 
workers.  Imaginary  Anatomy  assumes  that  the  sensory 
fibre  passes  from  a  surface  into  the  cells  of  the  posterior 
horn  of  the  spinal  cord.  Objective  Anatomy  sees  the 
fibre  pass  into  the  gray  substance,  but  declares  that  no 
direct  entrance  of  a  fibre  into  a  cell  is  there  visible. 

Imaginary  Anatomy  assumes  that  from  the  sensory 
cells  of  the  gray  substance  pass  fibres  in  connection  with 
the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn,  thus  forming  a  direct 
channel  through  which  the  excitation  of  a  sensory  cell  is 
transmitted  to  a  motor  cell  Objective  Anatomy  fails 
to  discover  any  such  direct  channel  —  no  such  fibres  are 
demonstrable. 

Imaginary  Anatomy  assumes  that  from  the  motor  cells 
issue  fibres  which  descend  to  the  muscles  and  glands,  and 
carry  there  the  motor  impulses  and  the  "  mandates  of  the 
will.*"  Objective  Anatomy  fails  to  find  at  the  utmost 
more  than  a  probability  that  these  cells  are  continued  as 
fibres,  a  probability  which  is  founded  on  the  rare  facts 
of  cell  processes  having  been  seen  extending  into  the 
roots  of  the  nerves,  and  of  a  cell  process  having  occa- 
sionally been  seen  elsewhere  continuous  with  a  dark- 
bordered  fibra  Granting,  however,  that  this  probability 
represents  the  fact,  we  have  thus  only  one  part  of  the 
"  nervous  arc  "  which  can  be  said  to  have  been  verified. 

Imaginary  Anatomy  further  assumes  that  this  nervous 
arc  is  connected  with  cerebral  centres  by  means  of  fibres 
going  upwards  from  the  posterior  cells,  and  fibres  descend- 
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iug  downwards  to  the  anterior  cells.  Objective  Anatomy 
sees  nothing  of  the  kind  It  sees  fibres  entering  the  gray 
substance,  and  there  lost  to  view  in  a  mass  of  granular 
substance,  fibrils,  neuroblasts,  and  ceUs.  There  viay  he 
uninterrupted  fibres  passing  upwards  and  downwards; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  see  them.  And  if  we  are  told  that 
physiological  interpretations  demand  such  a  stnicture, 
we  may  fairly  ask  if  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  struc- 
ture which  is  adequate  to  the  propagation  of  excitation  ? 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  another  kind  of  structure,  and 
one  more  closely  agreeing  with  what  is  observed,  better 
answers  the  demands  of  Physiology.  This  will  be  more 
evident  after  the  Laws  of  Nervous  Action  have  been  ex- 
pounded in  the  succeeding  chapter.  Meanwhile  we  may 
remark  that  the  arrangement  of  cells  and  fibres  which  is 
imagined  as  the  mechanism  of  propagation  and  reflexion 
is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  teaching  of  Experi- 
ment :  for  the  spinal  cord  may  be  cut  through  anywhere, 
without  destruction  of  the  transmission  of  sensory  and 
motor  excitations,  provided  only  a  small  portion  of  gray 
substance  be  left  to  establish  the  continuity  of  the  axis. 
Divide  all  the  substance  of  the  posterior  half  in  one 
place,  and  all  the  substance  of  the  anterior  half  in  an- 
other, yet  so  long  as  there  is  a  portion  of  gray  substance 
left  as  a  bridge  between  the  lower  and  upper  segments, 
the  transmission  of  sensory  and  motor  excitations  will 
take  place. 

152.  In  other  essential  respects  we  have  to  note  that 
the  anatomical  evidence  for  the  current  interpretations  is 
absolutely  deficient  or  contradictory.  There  is  no  ade- 
quate warrant  for  the  assumption  that  all  nerves  have 
their  origin  in  ganglia,  all  fibres  in  ceUs.  Such  evidence 
as  at  present  exists  is  against  that  supposition,  and  in 
favor  of  the  supposition  that  both  cell  and  fibre  are  dif- 
ferentiations of  a  common  neuroplasm,  sometimes  directly, 
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sometimes  indirectly  continuoas.  Fibres,  and  plexoses  of 
fibres,  interspersed  with  cells  irregularly  distributed  — 
now  singly,  now  in  small  groups,  now  in  larger  and 
larger  groups  —  constitute  the  figured  elements  of  nerve- 
tissue  ;  and  even  if  we  set  aside  the  amorphous  substance 
as  indifferent  or  subordinate,  we  have  still  no  ground  for 
assigning  the  supremacy,  much  less  the  sole  significance, 
to  the  cells.  The  grounds  of  this  denial  have  been  amply 
furnished  in  our  exposition.  For,  let  it  be  granted  that 
nerve-cells  are  the  origins  of  the  fibres  and  the  sources  of 
their  nutrition — a  point  which  is  eminently  disputable*^ 
this  would  in  no  sense  help  the  physiological  hypothesis 
of  the  cell  as  the  fountain  of  Neurility.  If  the  fibre  is 
simply  the  cell-contents  drawn  out  longitudinally,  if  its 
essential  element  is  identical  with  the  essential  element 
of  the  cell,  then  we  can  no  more  ascribe  to  the  cell  the 
exclusive  property  of  Neurility  than  we  can  draw  a  lump 
of  lead  out  into  a  wire,  and  then  ascribe  different  prop- 
erties to  the  thin  end  and  the  thick  end  But  on  this 
point  it  is  needless  to  speculate,  since  we  have  experi- 
mental evidence  proving  that  the  nerve-fibre  has  its  Neu- 
rility even  when  separated  from  the  cell,  or  even  from  the 
ganglion. 

153.  It  is  possible  —  I  do  not  see  sufficient  evidence 
for  a  stronger  assertion  —  that  the  cells  are  the  nutri- 
tive sources  of  the  fibres.  They  may  represent  the  ali- 
mental  rather  than  the  instrumental  activities  of  nervous 
life.  (Compare  Problem  I.  §  42.)  My  contention  is 
that  in  any  case  they  are  not  the  supreme  elements  of 
the  active  tissue,  and  in  no  sense  can  they  be  considered 
as  organs.  Only  confusion  of  ideas  could  for  a  moment 
permit  such  language,  or  could  assign  central  functions  to 
cells  which  are  elements  of  tissue.  '  If  the  Cell  be  cred- 
ited with  such  powers  anywhere,  it  must  be  credited  with 
them  everywhera    Now  I  ask  what  conceivable  central 
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function  can  be  ascribed  to  a  cell  which  terminates  the 
fibre  in  a  peripheral  ganglion,  or  which  is  merely  an  en- 
laigement  in  the  course  of  a  fibre  in  a  nerve-bundle? 
Besides  the  facts  already  adduced,  let  attention  be  called 
to  this :  If  a  nerve-bundle  from  the  mbmtux)sa  of  the  in- 
testine be  examined,  there  appear  among  the  fibres  many 
nuclei  (neuroblasts),  and  occasionally  cells,  unipolar  and 
bipolar.  These  cells  —  if  we  may  trust  the  observations 
of  Bouget  on  the  earliest  development  of  nerves,  and  of 
Sigmund  Mayer  on  regenerated  nerves  —  are  simply  more 
advanced  stages  of  evolution  of  the  neuroblasts ;  but  what- 
ever their  genesis  may  be,  there  can  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  central  function  assigned  to  them. 

164.  It  may  be  asked.  What  part  can  we  assign  to 
cells  in  neural  actions  if  they  are  apolar,  unipolar,  and 
even  when  multipolar,  isolated  from  each  other,  and  from 
fibres  7  I  confess  that  I  have  no  answer  ready,  not  even 
an  hypothesis.  Until  some  rational  interpretation  of  the 
cell  be  given  we  must  be  content  to  hold  an  answer  in 
suspense.  What  I  would  urge  is  that  we  are  precipitate 
in  assuming  that  the  anatomical  connection  between  one 
element  and  another  must  necessarily  be  that  of  a  fibre. 
In  a  semi-fluid  substance,  such  as  neurine,  continuity  may 
be  perfect  without  solid  fibres :  the  amorphous  substance 
and  the  plasmode  may  as  well  transmit  waves  of  molecu- 
lar motion  from  one  part  of  the  tissue  to  another,  and 
therefore  from  cell  to  cell,  or  from  cell  to  fibre,  as  a 
figured  substance  may.  When  the  posterior  root  enters 
the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  there  is  no  more  necessity 
for  its  fibres  passing  directly  into  the  cells  of  that  gray  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  excite  their  activity,  than  there  is  for  a 
wire  to  pass  from  the  bell  to  the  ear  of  the  servant,  who 
hears  the  vibrations  of  the  bell  through  the  pulsations  of 
the  intervening  air  upon  her  tympanum.  Look  at  the 
structure  of  the  retina,  or  the  cerebellum,  and  you  will 
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find  that  the  ganglionic  cells  which  have  processes  pass- 
ing in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  whence  the  stimulus 
arrives,  have  none  where  continuity  of  fibre  and  cell 
would  be  indispensable  on  the  current  hypothesia  light 
stimulates  the  rods  and  cones,  but  there  are  no  nerve- 
fibres,  hitherto  discovered,  passing  from  these  to  the  gan- 
glionic cells ;  instead  of  that  there  is  a  ground-substance 
thickly  interspersed  with  granules  and  nucleL  From  the 
cells  we  see  processes  issue;  to  the  cells  none  are  seen 
arriving.  So  with  the  cerebellum.  The  laige  ceUs  send 
their  processes  upwards  to  the  surface;  but  downwards 
towards  the  white  substance  the  processes  are  lost  in  the 
granular  layer,  which  most  histologists  regard  as  connec- 
tive tissue. 

155.  A  mere  glance  at  nervous  tissue  in  any  part  will 
show  that  cells  are  far  from  forming  the  principal  constit- 
uents. In  the  epidermis  or  a  gland  the  cell  is  obviously 
the  chief  element,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  tissue,  and 
being  the  characteristic  agent.  In  nerve-tissue,  as  in 
connective  tissue,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  We  must 
therefore  cease  to  regard  the  cell  as  having  the  impor- 
tance now  attached  to  it,  and  must  rather  throw  the 
emphasis  on  the  fibres  and  neuroglia. 

156.  Before  quitting  this  subject  let  a  word  be  said  on 
the  amazing  classification  which  has  attained  wide  accept- 
ance (although  rejected  by  the  most  eminent  authorities), 
founded  on  the  size  of  the  cells  —  the  large  multipolar 
cells  being  specified  as  motor,  the  smaller  cells  as  sensory, 
while  those  of  an  intermediate  size  are  sympathetic.  I 
forbear  to  dwell  on  the  development  of  this  notion  which 
specifies  sensational,  ideational,  and  emotional  ceUs,  be- 
cause this  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  basis  in  observation ; 
whereas  there  are  anatomical  facts  which  give  a  certain 
superficial  plausibility  to  the  original  classification.  The 
conception  is  profoundly  unphysiological ;  yet,  if  the  ana- 
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tomical  evidence  were  constant,  one  might  give  it  another 
interpretatioiL  The  evidence  is,  however,  not  ocmstant 
Large  cells  are  found  in  regions  assigned  to  sensory  nerves, 
and  small  cells  in  motor  regions.  In  the  spinal  cord  of 
the  tortoise  Stieda  declares  that  the  so-called  motor  ceDs 
are  limited  to  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  motor  region  being  absolutely  destitute  of 
theuL*  Again  look  at  the  cells  of  the  retina  —  no  one 
will  assign  motor  functions  to  them  —  yet  they  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  anterior  horns  of 
the  spinal  cord.  (It  is  worth  a  passing  mention  that  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  parts  of  the  retina  more  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  cerebellum  than  of  the  cerebrum.) 

157.  While  our  knowledge  of  the  cell  is  thus  far  indeed 
from  having  the  precision  which  the  text-books  display, 
and  in  no  sense  warrants  the  current  physiological  inter- 
pretations, our  knowledge  of  fibres  and  neuroglia  is  also 
too  incomplete  for  theoretic  purposes.  We  know  that 
the  axis  cylinder  is  the  essential  element;  but  we  are 
still  at  a  loss  what  part  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  medullary 
sheath.  There  is  indeed  a  popular  hypothesis  which  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  the  means  of  insvlaiing  the  fibre,  and 
thus  preserving  the  isolated  conduction  of  nerve-force. 
Being  of  a  fatty  nature,  this  insulating  office  was  readily 
suggested  in  agreement  with  the  assumption  that  Neuril- 
ity  was  Electricity.  Now,  without  discussing  whether 
Nenrility  is  or  is  not  Electricity,  even  admitting  the 
former  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  I  must  remark  that  the 
admission  still  leaves  the  medullary  sheath  incapable  of 
fulfilling  the  supposed  office,  since  not  only  is  there  no 
such  sheath  in  most  of  the  invertebrates  and  in  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves  of  vertebrates,  but  even  in  those  nerves 
which  have  the  sheath  it  is  precisely  in  places  where  the 

1S75,  v-  41- 
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instilation  would  be  most  needed  —  namely,  just  before 
the  tenninations  of  the  fibres  in  muscles  and  in  centres — 
that  the  sheath  is  absent.  This  is  as  if  we  tried  to  con- 
duct water  through  a  pipe  which  fell  short  at  both  ends — 
before  it  left  the  cistern,  and  before  it  reached  the  spot  to 
be  watered.  If  there  is  a  tendency  in  Neurility  to  spread 
wherever  it  is  not  insulated  by  a  medullary  sheath,  then 
before  reaching  the  centres  and  the  muscles,  it  must,  on 
the  insulating  hypothesis,  dribble  away  I 

158.  The  facts  expressed  in  the  "law  of  isolated  con- 
duction" are  important,  and  are  difficult  of  explanation; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  medullary  sheath.  Nor  indeed  will  any  in- 
sight into  the  propagation  of  stimulation  through  the 
central  axis  be  intelligible  until  we  have  reformed  our 
anatomical  theories,  and  taken  the  Neuroglia  into  account. 
The  theory  which  connects  every  fibre  directly  with  a  cell, 
and  every  cell  with  another  by  anastomosis  —  even  were 
it  demonstrated  —  would  not  explain  the  law  of  isolated 
conduction.  Butzke  cogently  remarks  *  that  such  a  dis- 
position of  the  elements  should  render  all  neural  paths 
•invariable ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  they  are  very  varia- 
ble. We  learn  to  perform  actions,  and  then  we  unlearn 
them ;  the  paths  are  traversed  now  in  one  direction,  now 
in  another.  Fluctuation  is  the  characteristic  of  central 
combinations.  And  for  this  fluctuating  combination  of 
elements  a  corresponding  diversity  is  required  in  the  pos- 
sible channels.  This  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  net- 
work of  the  Neuroglia.  See  the  representation  copied 
from  Butzke's  plate,  and  note  how  the  cell-process  blends 
with  the  meshes  of  the  Neuroglia.  Is  it  fanciful  to  regard 
this  network  of  fibrils  as  having  somewhat  the  relation  of 
capillaries  to  blood-vessels  ?    Did  we  not  experimentally 

■ 

*  BuTZKS,  in  Archiv  /Or  mikrotkopiache  jinaiomie,  Bd.  III.  Heft  8, 
p.  690. 
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kDOw  that  the  capillailee  are  terminal  blood-vessels,  wa 
should  not  suspect  it  from  mere  examination  of  the 
structure. 

159.  Having  insisted  that  onr  knowledge  is  insufficient 
for  any  explanation  of  the  "  law  of  isolated  conduction,"  I 
can  only  suggest  a  path  of  research  which  may  lead  to 
some  result  What  we  know  ia  tliat  some  stimulations 
are  propagated  from  one  end  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to 
the  other  in  definitely  restrieted  paths,  while  othen  are 
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irradiaitd  along  many  paths.  In  the  succeeding  chapter 
this  will  be  more  fully  considered ;  what  we  have  here  to 
note  is  that  the  manifold  irradiations  of  a  stimulation 
have  an  anatomical  Babstratum  in  the  manifold  sub- 
divisions of  the  network  of  fibrils  and  the  amoiphous 
substance  in  which  they  penetrate, 

160.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  let  no  one  place  a  too 
great  confidence  in  the  reigning  doctrines  respecting  the 
elementary  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  but  accept 
every  statement  as  a  "working  hypothesis"  which  has 
its  value  in  so  far  as  it  links  together  verified  facta,  or 
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suggests  new  research,  but  is  wholly  without  value  in  so 
far  as  it  is  made  a  basis  of  deductions  not  otherwise 
verified.  Hypotheses  are  indispensable  to  research,  but 
they  must  be  accompanied  by  vigilant  scepticism.  Imagi- 
nation is  only  an  enemy  to  Science  when  Scepticism  is 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  LAWS  OP  NERVOUS  ACnVITT. 

161.  The  forcing  remarks  have  had  the  object  of 
showing  how  little  substantial  aid  Psychology  can  at 
present  derive  from  what  is  known  of  the  elementary 
structure  of  the  nervous  system,  indispensable  as  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  that  structure  must  be  to  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  its  functions.  This  caution  has  been 
specially  addressed  to  those  medical  and  psychological 
students  whose  researches  leave  them  insufficient  leisure 
to  pursue  microscopical  investigations  for  themselves,  and 
who  are  therefore  forced  to  rely  on  second-hand  knowl- 
edge, which  is  usually  defective  in  the  many  qualify- 
ing considerations  which  keep  scepticism  vigilant  Bely- 
ing on  positive  statements,  and  delusive  diagrams  which 
only  display  what  the  observer  imcLginea,  not  what  he 
actually  sees,  they  construct  on  such  data  theories  of  dis- 
ease, or  of  mental  processes ;  or  else  they  translate  ob- 
served facts  into  the  terms  of  this  imaginaiy  anatomy, 
and  offer  the  translation  as  a  new  contribution  to  Science. 

162.  But  little  aid  as  can  at  present  be  derived  from 
the  teaching  of  the  microscope,  some  aid  Psychology  may 
even  now  derive  from  it  The  teaching  will  oflen  serve, 
for  instance,  to  correct  the  precipitate  conclusions  of 
subjective  analysis,  which  present  artificial  distinctions 
as  real  distinctions,  separating  what  Nature  has  united. 
It  will  show  certain  organic  connections  not  previously 
suspected;  and  since  whatever  is  organically  connected 
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cannot  functionally  be  separated,  such  sharply  marked 
analytical  distinctions  as  those  of  periphery  and, centre, 
or  of  sensation  and  motion,  must  be  only  regarded  as 
artificial  aids.  The  demonstration  of  the  indissoluble 
union  of  the  tissues  is  a  demonstration  of  their  functional 
co-operation.  So  also  the  anatomical  demonstration  of 
the  similarity  and  continuity  of  all  parts  of  the  central 
system  sets  aside  the  analytical  separation  of  one  centre 
from  another,  except  as  a  convenient  artifice;  proving 
that  cerebral  substance  is  one  with  spinal  substance, 
having  the  same  properties,  the  same  laws  of  action. 

For  the  present,  Psychology  must  seek  objective  aid 
from  Physiology  and  Pathology  rather  than  from>  ele- 
mentary Anatomy.  In  the  paragraphs  which  are  to  fol- 
low I  shall  endeavor  to  select  the  chief  laws  of  nervous 
activity  which  the  researches  of  physiologists  and  patholo- 
gists disclose.  By  these  laws  we  may  direct  and  control 
psychological  research. 

THE  ENERGY  OP  NEUBILITY. 

163.  Vitality  is  characterized  by  incessant  molecular 
movement,  both  of  composition  and  decomposition,  in 
the  building  up  of  structure  and  the  liberation  of  energy. 
The  life  of  every  organism  is  a  complex  of  changes,  each 
of  which  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the  statical  and 
dynamical  relations,  each  being  the  resultant  of  many 
co-operant  forces.  In  the  nourishment  of  every  organite 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  molecular  tension,  that  is 
to  say,  stored-up  energy  in  a  latent  state,  ready  to  be 
expended  in  the  activity  of  that  oiganite ;  and  this  ex- 
penditure may  take  place  in  a  steady  flow,  or  in  a  sud- 
den gush.  The  molecular  movements  under  one  aspect 
may  be  called  convergent,  or  forrfiative :  they  build  the 
structure,  and  tend  to  the  state  of  equilibrium  which 
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we  call  the  statical  condition  of  the  oiganite,  i  a  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  not  active,  but  ready  to  act 
Perfect  equilibrium  is  of  course  never  attained,  owing 
to  the  incessant  molecular  change :  indeed  Life  is  incon- 
sistent with  complete  repose.  Under  another  aspect  the 
molecular  movements  may  be  called  discharging:  they 
constitute  the  dynamic  condition  of  the  organite,  in  which 
its  functional  activity  appears.  The  energy  is  now  di- 
verted, liberated,  and  the  surplus,  over  and  above  that 
which  is  absorbed  in  formation,  instead  of  slowly  drib- 
bling off,  gushes  forth  in  a  directed  stream.  The  slow 
formation  of  a  secretion  in  a  gland-cell,  and  the  discharge 
of  that  secretion,  will  illustrate  this ;  or  (if  muscular  Umt 
be  admitted)  the  incipient  contraction  of  the  chronic 
state,  and  the  complete  contraction  of  the  dynamic  state, 
may  also  be  cited. 

164  The  discharge  which  follows  excitation  may  thus 
be  viewed  as  a  directed  quantity  of  molecular  movement 
Because  it  is  always  strictly  relative  to  the  eneigy  of 
tension,  and  is  inevitable  when  that  tension  attains  a 
certain  surplus  over  what  is  required  in  construction, 
there  is  a  limit,  1^  to  the  growth  and  evolution  of  every 
organite,  and  every  organism  (comp.  Problem  I.  §  118), 
and,  2^  to  its  dynamical  effect  When  there  is  no  sur- 
plus, the  organite  is  incapable  of  discharge:  it  is  then 
exhausted,  1  e.  will  not  respond  to  stimulus. 

165.  The  speciality  of  nerve-tissue  is  its  pre-eminence 
in  directive  eneigy.  Like  all  other  tissues,  it  grows,  de- 
velops, and  dies ;  but  above  all  others  it  has  what  we  call 
exdtdbilit]/,  or  readiness  in  discharging  its  eneigy  in  a 
directed  stream.  By  its  topographical  distribution  it 
plays  the  functional  part  of  exciting  the  activity  of  other 
tissues :  it  transmits  molecular  disturbance  from  periph- 
eiy  to  centre,  from  centre  to  centre,  and  from  centre 
to  muscles,  vessels,  and  ^ands.     When  a  muscle  is 
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excited  it  moves,  and  when  a  gland  is  excited  it  secretes ; 
but  these  actions  end,  so  to  speak,  with  themselves; 
the  moscle  does  not  directly  move  any  other  muscle;^ 
the  gland  does  not  directly  excite  any  other  gland.  The 
nerve,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  a  wide-spreading  efTect ; 
it  excites  a  centre  which  is  continuous  with  other  cen- 
tres; and  in  exciting  one  muscle,  usually  excites  a 
group.  Hence  the  nervous  system  is  that  whicli,  binds 
the  different  organs  into  a  dynamic  unity.  And  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  teaches  that  there  is  a  parallelism  between 
the  development  of  this  system  and  the  efficient  com- 
plexity of  the  organism.  As  the  tissues  become  more 
and  more  specialized,  and  the  organs  more  and  more  indi- 
vidualized, they  would  become  more  and  more  imsuited 
to  the  general  service  of  the  organism,  were  it  not  that  a 
corresponding  development  of  the  nervous  system  brought 
a  unifying  mechanism. 

The  great  instability  of  neurine,  in  other  words,  its 
high  degree  of  tension,  renders  it  especially  apt  to  dis- 
turb the  tension  of  other  tissues.  It  is  very  variable; 
and  this  variability  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  explaining  the  restriction  of  discharges  to  particular 
centres.  A  good  example  of  exaggerated  tension  is  fur- 
nished by  strychnine  poisoning.  The  centres  are  then 
so  readily  excitable  that  a  touch,  or  a  puflf  of  cold  air  on 

*  Except  in  the  rare  cases  where  there  Ik  anastomosis  of  the  mnscle- 
fibres;  as,  for  example,  in  the  heart.  [According  to  Engelmakk's 
remarkable  researches,  the  muscles  of  the  heart  form  a  continuum,  so  that 
irritation  is  propagated  from  one  to  the  other:  Pflilger*i  Arehiv,  1876, 
p.  466.  This  is  indnbiubly  the  case  in  the  embryonic  heart,  as  EcK- 
HARD  pointed  out]  This  I  hold  to  be  the  main  cause  of  its  rhythmic 
pulsation  after  removal  from  the  body.  Whatever  influence  the  ganglia 
may  have  in  exciting  this  pulsation,  such  influence  would  be  powerless 
were  not  the  muscles  so  connected  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  other  oigans 
which  are  richly  supplied  with  ganglia,  yet  do  not  move  spontaneously ; 
and  in  oTgans  (such  as  the  ureter  or  the  embryonic  heart,  and  the  hearts 
of  invertebrata)  which  move  spontaneously,  yet  have  no  ganglia. 

VOU    ITL  14 
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the  skill,  will  detenmne  convuIsioDS.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  for  some  hoars  after  this  convulsive  dis- 
charge the  centres  return  to  something  like  their  normal 
state;  and  the  animal  may  then  be  stroked,  pinched, 
or  blown  upon  without  abnormal  reactions.  But  during 
this  interval  the  centres  are  slowly  accumulating  excess 
of  tension  from  the  poisoned  blood ;  and  at  the  doee,  con- 
vulsions will  again  follow  the  slightest  stimulus.  This 
alternation  of  exhaustion  and  recrudescence  is  noticed 
by  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  in  the  periodicity  of  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  in  spinal  disease.* 

THE   PROPAGATION  OF  EXCITATION. 

166.  Understanding,  then,  that  the  propagation  of  an 
excitation  depends  on  the  state  of  tension  of  the  tissue, 
and  always  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  whichever 
that  may  be  at  the  moment,  we  have  to  inquire  whether 
the  transmission  takes  place  only  in  one  direction,  from 
periphery  to  centre  in  sensory  nerves,  and  from  centre  to 
periphery  in  motor  nerves  ?  By  most  physiologists  this 
is  answered  affirmatively.  Indeed  a  special  property  has 
been  assigned  to  each  nerve,  in  virtue  of  this  imaginary 
limitation  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  conduction.  The 
"  nerve-current "  (accepted  as  a  physical  fact,  and  not  sim- 
ply a  metaphor)  is  supposed  to  "  flow "  from  the  central 
cells  along  the  motor  nerve  to  the  muscles;  but  by  a 
strange  oversight  the  current  is  also  made  to  "flow"  Uh 
wards  the  central  cells  which  are  said  to  produce  it  I  Now 
although  the  fact  may  be,  and  probably  is,  that  normally 
the  sensory  nerve,  being  stimulated  at  its  peripheral  end, 
propagates  the  stimidation  towards  the  centre,  and  the 
motor  nerve  propagates  its  central  stimulation  towards  the 
periphery,  the  question  whether  each  nerve  is  not  capable 

*  Sghb5okr  tax  dsr  Kolk,  Bau  vnd  Funktionen  der  Med.  Sptnalie^ 
p.  67. 
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of  transmission  in  both  directions  is  not  thus  answered. 
A  priori  it  is  irrational  to  assert  that  nerves  fundamen- 
tally alike  in  composition  and  structure  are  unlike  in  prop- 
erties; and  we  might  as  well  suppose  that  a  train  of 
gimpowder  could  only  be  fired  at  one  end,  as  to  suppose 
that  a  nerve  could  only  be  excited  at  one  end.  And  how 
does  the  evidence  support  this  a  priori  conclusion  ?  Du- 
bois Beymond  proved  that  each  nerve  conducted  elec- 
tricity in  both  directions ;  but  as  Neurility  has  not  been 
satis&ctorily  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  electric  cur* 
rent,  this  may  not  be  considered  decisive.  Such  a  doubt 
does  not  hang  over  the  following  facts.  M.  Paul  Bert^ 
pursuing  John  Hunter's  curious  experiments  on  animal 
grafting,  has  grafted  the  tail  of  a  rat  under  the  skin  of 
the  rat's  back,  the  tip  of  the  tail  being  inserted  under  the 
skin,  its  base  rising  into  the  air,  so  that  there  is  here  ai^ 
inversion  of  the  normal  position.  In  the  course  of  time 
Sensibility  gradually  reappears  in  this  grafted  tail ;  and  af 
the  end  of  about  twelve  months  the  rat  not  only  feels 
when  the  tail  is  pinched,  but  knows  w?iere  the  irritation 
lies,  and  turns  round  to  bite  the  pincers.*  Here  we  have 
a  case  of  a  sensory  nerve  reversed,  yet  transmittrng  stim- 
ulation from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  instead  of  from 
the  tip  to  the  base,  as  in  a  normal  organ.  Vulpian  and 
Philippeaux  having  divided  two  nerves,  united  the  central 
end  of  the  sensory  nerve  with  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
motor  nerve ;  when  the  organic  union  was  complete,  and 
each  nerve  was  formed  out  of  the  halves  of  two  difiereni 
nerves,  the  effect  of  pinching  one  of  these  was  to  produce 
simultaneously  pain  and  movement,  showing  that  the  ex* 
citation  was  transmitted  upwards  to  the  centre,  and  down- 
wards to  the  muscles.!    ^^  ^^7  ^  compared  with  a  train 

*  It  18  rerj  instrnctiye  to  learn  that  for  some  six  months  or  so  the  nt 
is  qnite  incapable  of  correctly  looalixing  the  pain, 
t  YuLPiAN,  Legom  mr  U  Sj/tUtm  Nirveux,  pi  8S8.    The  experiment 
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of  gunpowder  Laving  a  loaded  cannon  at  one  end  and  a 
bundle  of  straw  at  tbe  other,  when  if  a  spark  be  dropped 
anywhere  on  this  train,  the  flame  runs  along  in  both  direc- 
tions, explodes  the  cannon,  and  sets  alight  the  straw. 

167.  Indeed  we  have  only  to  remember  the  semi-liquid 
nature  of  the  axis  cylinder  to  see  at  once  that  it  must  con- 
duct a  wave  of  motion  as  readily  in  one  direction  as  in 
another.  A  liquid  transmits  waves  in  any  direction  ac- 
cording to  the  initial  impulse.  There  is  consequently  no 
reason  for  asserting  that  because  the  usual  direction  is 
centripetal  in  a  sensory  nerve,  and  centrifugal  in  a  motor 
nerve,  each  nerve  is  incapable  of  transmitting  excitations 
in  both  directions.  And  I  think  many  phenomena  are 
more  intelligible  on  the  assumption  that  neural  transmis- 
sion is  in  both  directions.  If  the  eye  is  fixed  steadfastly 
on  a  particular  color  during  some  minutes,  the  retina  be- 
comes exhausted,  and  no  longer  responds  to  the  stimulus 
of  l^hat  color :  here  the  stimulation  is  of  course  centripe- 
tal But  if  instead  of  looking  intently  on  the  color,  the 
mind  (in  complete  absence  of  light)  pictures  it  intently, 
this  cerebral  image  is  equally  capable  of  exhausting  the  ret- 
ina ;  and  unless  we  believe  that  color  is  a  cerebral,  not 
a  retinal  phenomenon  (which  is  my  private  opinion),  we 
must  accept  this  as  proof  of  a  centrifugal  excitation  of  a 
sensory  tract  Another  illustration  may  be  drawn  from 
the  muscular  sense.  There  may  be  a  few  sensory  fibres 
distributed  to  muscles ;  but  even  if  the  observations  of 
Sachs*  should  be  confirmed,  I  do  not  think  that  all  mus- 
cle sensations  can  be  assigned  to  these  fibres,  but  that  the 
so-called  motor  fibres  must  also  co-operate.    When  a  nerve 

has  been  confirmed  by  Ro8EKTHal,  and  by  Bidder  (Arehiv  fir  Ana- 
tomie^  1865,  p.  246),  who  first  (in  1842)  attempted  this  union  of  different 
nerves,  but  arrived  at  negative  results ;  as  did  Schiff  {Lehrbuck  der 
Physiol ,  1859,  p.  184)  and  GLrcs  d  Thirrnesss  (Annale*  diM  Sdmoea 
Katurdla,  1859,  p.  181). 
*  Sachs,  in  the  Arehiv  fir  Anal,,  1874,  pp.  195,  aq. 
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acts  upon  a  muscle,  the  muscle  reacta  on  the  nerve ;  and 
when  a  nerve  acts  on  a  centre,  the  centre  reacts  on  the 
nerva  The  agitation  of  the  central  tissue  cannot  leave 
the  nerve  which  blends  with  it  unaffected ;  the  agitation 
of  the  muscular  tissue  must  also  by  a  reversal  of  the 
''current"  affect  its  nerva  Laplace  points  out  how  the 
movement  of  the  hand  which  holds  a  suspended  chain  is 
propagated  along  the  chain  to  its  terminus,  and  if  when 
the  chain  is  at  rest  we  once  more  set  that  terminus  in 
motion,  the  vibration  will  remount  to  the  hand.*  The 
contraction  of  a  muscle  will  not  only  stimulate  the  sen* 
soiy  fibres  distributed  through  it,  but  also,  I  conceive, 
stimulate  the  very  motor  fibres  which  caused  the  contrac- 
tion, since  these  fibres  blend  with  the  muscle,  f 

168.  To  imderstand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  stimulation  of  a  nerve  does  not  arise  |  in  the 
chafiged  state  of  that  nerve,  but  in  the  process  of  change^ 
i.  e.  the  disturbance  of  the  tension.  The  duration  of  liie 
stimulation  is  that  of  the  changing  process,  and  the  in- 
tensity increases  with  the  differential  of  the  velocity  of 
change.  So  that  when  a  nerve  which  has  been  excited 
by  a  change  of  state  returns  to  its  former  state,  this  return 
—  being  another  change  —  is  a  new  excitation.    That  it 

*  Laflacr,  EsBoi  PhUo9,  aur  lea  ProbabiliUs,  p.  239. 

t  The  mode  of  termination  of  nerves  in  muscles  is  still  a  point  on 
which  histologists  disagree  ;  probably  because  there  is  no  abrupt  termi- 
nation, but  a  blending  of  the  one  tissue  with  the  otlier.  In  the  Tardi* 
grades,  for  example,  there  is  actually  no  appreciable  distinction  between 
nerve  and  muscle  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  nerve ;  and  if  in  the 
higher  animals  there  is  an  appreciable  difference  between  nerve  and  mus- 
cle, there  is  an  inseparable  blending  of  undifferentiated  substance  at  their 
point  of  junction.  [According  to  Ekoblmann's  recent  researches,  there 
seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  muscles  are  composed  of  oontrsotile 
substance  and  a  substance  which  is  a  modification  of  axis-cylinder  sub- 
stance ;  the  first  being  doubly  refracting,  the  second  isotropic :  ^fiiger^a 
ArMv,  1876,  p.  482.] 

%  ScHiTF,  LekrlmcK^  p.  78. 
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is  not  the  chaDged  stat^  bnt  the  change,  which  is  opera- 
tive, explains  the  fact  noted  by  Brown  S^uard :  a  frog 
poisoned  by  strychnine,  when  decapitated  and  all  respira- 
tion destroyed,  will  remain  motionless  for  days  together, 
i[  carefully  protected  from  all  external  excitation ;  bnt  its 
nervous  system  is  in  such  a  state  of  tension  all  this  time 
that  the  fbrst  touch  produces  general  convulsions.  Freus- 
berg  also  notes  that  if  a  brainless  frog  be  suspended  by 
the  lower  jaw,  and  one  foot  be  pinched,  the  other  leg  is 
moved  at  first,  then  quickly  droops  again,  and  remains  at 
rest  until  the  pincers  are  removed  from  the  pinched  foot, 
when  suddenly  all  four  legs  are  violently  moved  by  the 
stimulatum  which  the  simple  removal  produces.  Let  us 
also  add  the  well-known  and  significant  fact  that  if  a 
nerve  be  divided  rapidly  by  a  sharp  razor,  neither  sensa- 
tion nor  motion  is  produced,  because  the  intensi^  of  a 
stimulus  being,  to  speak  mathematically,  the  function  of 
the  changing  process,  the  duration  of  the  process  is  in  this 
case  too  brief.  On  the  same  ground  the  application  of  a 
stimulus  will  excite  no  movement,  if  the  force  be  veiy 
slowly  increased  from  zero  to  an  intensity  which  will  de- 
stroy the  nerve ;  but  at  any  stage  a  sudden  increase  will 
excite  a  movement 

169.  We  may  group  all  the  foregoing  considerations  in 
this  formula : 

Law  L  Every  neural  process  is  due  to  a  sudden  dis- 
turbance of  the  molecular  tension.  The  liberated 
energy  is  dischai^ged  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance are  manifold  and  variable.  The  nervous  system  is  a 
continuous  whole,  each  part  of  which  is  connected  with 
diverse  organs ;  but  in  spite  of  this  anatomical  diversity, 
the  deeper  uniformity  causes  the  activity  of  each  part  to 
depend  on  and  involve  the  activity  of  every  other,  more 
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or  less.  By  "  more  or  less  "  is  meant,  that  although  the 
excitation  of  one  part  necessarily  affects  the  state  of  all 
the  others,  because  of  their  structural  community,  so  that 
each  sensation  and  each  motion  really  represents  a  change 
in  the  whole  organism,  yet  the  responsive  discharge  deteor- 
mined  in  each  organ  by  this  change,  depends  on  the  ten- 
sion of  the  organ  and  its  centre  at  that  moment  A  bad 
harvest  really  affects  the  whole  nation ;  but  its  effect  is 
conspicuous  on  the  welfare  of  the  poor  rather  than  of  the 
rich,  although  the  price  of  bread  is  the  same  to  rich  and 
poor.  Nervous  centres,  and  muscular  or  glandular  oi^gans, 
differ  in  their  excitability ;  one  condition  of  this  greater 
excitability  being  the  greater  frequency  with  which  they 
are  called  into  activity.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  nor- 
mally more  excitable  than  the  medulla  spinalis ;  the  heart 
more  than  the  limbs.  Hence  a  stimulus  which  will  in- 
crease the  respiration  and  the  pulse  may  have  no  appreci^ 
able  effect  on  the  limbs ;  but  some  effect  it  must  hava 

170.  Imagine  all  the  nerve-centres  to  be  a  connected 
group  of  beUs  varying  in  siza  Every  agitation  of  the 
connecting  wire  will  more  or  less  agitate  all  the  bells; 
but  since  some  are  heavier  than  others,  and  some  of  the 
cranks  less  movable,  there  will  be  many  vibrations  of 
the  wire  which  will  cause  some  bells  to  sound,  others 
simply  to  oscillate  without  sounding,  and  others  not  sen- 
sibly to  oscillate.  Even  some  of  the  lighter  bells  will  not 
ring  if  any  external  pressure  arrests  them ;  or  if  they  are 
already  ringing,  the  added  impulses,  not  being  rhythmically 
timed,  will  arrest  the  ringing.  So  the  stimulus  of  a  sen- 
sory nerve  agitates  its  centre,  and  through  it  the  whole 
system;  usually  the  stimulation  is  mainly  reflected  on 
the  group  of  muscles  innervated  from  that  centre,  because 
this  is  the  readiest  path  of  dischaige ;  but  it  sometimes 
does  not  mainly  dischaige  along  this  path,  the  line  of  least 
resistance  lying  in  another  direction ;  and  the  dischaige 
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never  takes  this  path  without  also  irradiating  upwaids 
and  downwards  through  the  central  tissua  Thus  irradi- 
ated, it  falls  into  the  general  stream  of  neural  processes ; 
and  according  to  the  state  in  which  the  various  centres 
are  at  the  moment  it  modifies  their  activity.  A  nervous 
shock — physical  or  mental — sensibly  afiTects  all  the  or- 
gans. A  severe  wound  paralyzes,  for  a  time,  parts  far 
removed  from  the  wounded  spot  A  blow  on  the  stomach 
will  arrest  the  heart ;  a  fright  will  do  the  sama  Terror 
relaxes  the  limbs,  or  sets  them  trembling ;  so  does  a  con- 
cussion :  if  a  frog  be  thrown  violently  on  the  ground,  all 
its  muscles  are  convulsed;  but  if  the  nerves  of  one  limb 
be  divided  before  the  shock,  the  muscles  of  that  limb  will 
not  be  convulsed. 

171.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  discharge  on  the  moving 
organs  as  if  that  were  the  sole  response  of  a  stimulation ; 
but  although  the  most  conspicuous,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  most  important  effect  Besides  exciting  the  muscles, 
more  or  less,  every  neural  process  has  ite  influence  on  the 
organic  processes  of  secretion,  and  effects  thermal  and 
electrical  changes.  Schiff  has  demonstrated  that  every 
sensation  raises  the  temperature  of  the  brain ;  Nothnagel, 
that  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  causes  constriction  of 
the  cerebral  arteries,  and  hence  cerebral  ansBraia.  Brown 
S^uard  and  Lombard  find  the  temperature  of  a  limb 
raised  when  its  skin  is  pinched,  and  lowered  when  the 
skin  elsewhere  is  pinched.  Georges  Pouchet  has  shown  that 
fishes  change  color  according  to  the  brightness  or  dark- 
ness of  the  ground  over  which  they  remain ;  and  these 
changes  are  dependent  on  nervous  stimulation,  mainly 
through  the  eye,  division  of  the  optic  nerves  preventing 
the  change.  These  are  so  many  a  posteriori  confirmations 
of  what  a  priori  may  be  foreseen.  They  are  cited  here 
merely  to  enforce  the  consideration,  seldom  adequately 
kept  before  the  mind,  that  every  neural  process  is  a  change 
which  causes  other  changes  in  the  whole  organism. 
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STIMULI. 

172.  Stimuli  are  classed  as  external  and  internal^  or 
physical  and  physiological  The  one  class  comprises  all 
the  agencies  in  the  External  Medium  which  appreciably 
affect  the  organism ;  the  other  class  all  the  changes  in  the 
organism  which  appreciably  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
any  organ.  Although  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
for  example,  unquestionably  affects  the  organism,  and 
determines  oi^ganic  processes,  it  is  not  reckoned  as  a  stim- 
ulus unless  the  effect  become  appreciable  under  sudden 
variations  of  the  pressure.  In  like  manner  the  blood  is 
not  reckoned  among  the  internal  stimuli,  except  when 
sudden  variations  in  its  composition,  or  its  circulation, 
determine  appreciable  chaugea  Because  the  external 
stimuli,  and  the  so-called  Senses  which  respond  to  them, 
are  more  conspicuous  than  the  internal  stimuli  and  the 
Systemic  Senses,  they  have  unfortunately  usurped  too 
much  attention.  The  massive  influence  of  the  Systemic 
Sensations  in  determining  the  desires,  volitions,  and  con- 
ceptions of  mankind  has  not  been  adequately  recognized. 
Yet  every  one  knows  the  effect  of  impure  air,  or  a  con- 
gested liver,  in  swajring  the  mental  mood;  and  how  a 
heavy  meal  interferes  with  muscular  and  mental  exer- 
tion.* What  is  conspicuous  in  such  marked  effects,  is 
less  conspicuously,  but  not  less  necessarily,  present  in 
slighter  stimuli 

173.  A  constant  pressure  on  the  tympanum  excites  no 
sound ;  only  a  rhythmic  alternation  of  pressures  will  ex- 
cite the  sensation.    A  constant  temperature  is  not  felt ; 

*  FRBtrsBBRO  obserred  that  the  reflex  movements  in  the  legi  of  a  dog 
whom  spine  had  been  divided  were  considerably  lessened  after  food  or 
drink.  They  feU  from  96  to  46  pendnlum-beats  in  a  minute  after  a  lUre 
of  water  had  been  drank.  See  his  instructive  memoir,  B^/Ux-Lahmufi' 
gtn  heim  Hunde,  in  Pfldga^B  Arehiv,  1874,  p.  869. 

14»  V 
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only  changes  in  temperature.  If  Light  and  Soond  were 
as  uniform  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  we  should  be  seldom  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  these  stimuli  But  because  the  changes  are 
varied  and  marked^  our  attention  is  necessarily  arrested 
by  them.  The  changes  going  on  within  the  tissues  are 
too  graduated  to  fix  the  attention ;  it  is  only  by  consider- 
ing their  cumulative  effects  that  we  become  impressed 
with  their  importance.  For  example,  the  development 
of  the  sexual  glands  determines  conspicuous  physical  and 
moral  results  —  we  note  consequent  effects  on  voice,  hair, 
horns,  structure  of  the  sknll  and  size  of  the  muscles,  no 
less  than  the  rise  of  new  feelings,  desires,  instincts,  ideas. 
Any  organic  interference  with  the  activity  of  the  ovaries 
will  alter  the  moral  disposition  of  the  animal:  suppression 
of  this  oi^ganic  process  means  non- development  of  the 
feelings  of  maternity ;  the  moral  superstructure  is  absent 
because  its  physical  basis  is  wanting. 

174  Blood  supplies  the  tissues  with  their  plasmodes ; 
a  constant  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  the  vitality  of  the  tissues.  But  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  oxygen  is  the  special  stimulus  of  nerve- 
centres,  or  that  their  activity  depends  on  their  oxidation ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  or  surplus  of 
carbonic  acid  is  that  which  stimulates.  Wlien  saturated 
with  oxygen,  the  blood  paralyzes  respiration ;  when  some 
of  the  oxygen  is  withdrawn,  respiration  revives.  Here  — 
as  in  all  other  cases  —  we  have  to  remember  that  differ- 
ences in  degree  readily  pass  into  differences  in  kind,  so 
that  an  excess  of  a  stimulus  produces  a  reversal  of  the 
effect;  thus  although  surplus  of  carbonic  acid  excites 
respiratory  movements,  excess  of  carbonic  acid  causes 
Asphyxia.  Abundance  of  blood  is  requisite  for  the  con- 
tinuous activity  of  nerve-centres ;  but  while  a  temporary 
deficiency  of  blood  renders  them  more  excitable,  too  great 
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a  deficiency  paralyzes  them.  Anaemia,  which  causes  great 
excitability,  and  convulsions  (so  that  nerves  when  dying 
are  most  irritable),  may  easily  become  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  tissue.  There  are  substances  which  can  only 
be  dissolved  by  a  given  quantity  of  liquid ;  if  this  quan- 
tity be  in  excess,  they  are  precipitated  from  the  solution. 
Ther^  are  vibrations  of  a  given  order  which  cause  each 
string  to  respond;  change  the  special  order^  and  the 
string  returns  to  its  reposa 

In  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  we  are  ex- 
cluded from  most  of  the  external  stimuli,  yet  a  massive 
stream  of  systemic  sensations  keeps  the  sensitive  mechan- 
ism active,  and  in  sleep  directs  the  dreams.  The  cramps 
and  epileptiform  attacks  which  occur  during  sleep  are 
most  probably  due  to  the  over-excitability  produced  by 
surplus  carbonic  acid.  To  temporary  anaemia  may  be 
assigned  the  strange  exaggeration  of  our  sensations  dur- 
ing the  moments  which  precede  awakening;  and  the 
gi-eater  vividness  of  dream-images. 

It  is  only  needful  to  mention  in  passing  the  varied 
stimuli  by  which  cerebral  changes  act  upon  the  organism. 
The  mention  of  a  name  will  cause  a  blush,  a  brightening 
of  the  eye,  a  quickening  of  the  pulsa  The  thought  of 
her  absent  infant  will  cause  a  flow  of  milk  in  the  mother's 
breast 

175.  We  may  formulate  the  foregoing  considerations  in 
another  law : 

Law  TI.  The  neural  excitation,  which  is  itself  a  change, 
directly  causes  a  change  in  the  organ  innervated, 
and  indirectly  in  the  whole  organism. 

The  significance  of  this  law  is,  that  although  for  the 
convenience  of  research  and  exposition  we  isolate  one 
organ  from  the  rest  of  the  organism,  and  one  process  from 
all  the  co-opei*ant  processes,  we  have  to  remember  that 
this  is  an  artifice,  and  that  in  reality  there  is  no  such 
separation. 
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STDfUULTfON. 

176.  Passing  now  from  these  general  considerations  to 
their  special  application^  we  may  formulate  the  law  of 
stimulation : 
Law  III.  A  faint  or  moderate  stimulation  increases  the 
activity  of  the  organ ;  but  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
increase  of   stimulation  diminishes,  and  finally 
arrests,  the  activity.    Duration  of  stimulation  is 
equivalent  to  increase. 
A  muscle  stimulated  contracts ;  if  the  stimulation  be 
repeated,  the  muscle  becomes  tetanized,  and  in  this  state 
has  reached  its  limit ;  a  fresh  stimulation  then  relaxes  the 
muscle.    A  very  faint  stimulation  of  the  vagus  quickens 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  but  a  slight  increase,  or  dura- 
tion of  the  stimulation,  slackens  and  arrests  the  heart* 
Every  one  knows  how  a  moderate  feeling  of  surprise, 
pleasure,  or  pain  quickens  the  heart  and  the  respiration ; 
and  how  a  shock  of  surprise,  joy,  grief,  or  great  physical 

*  M.  HsRZBN  thus  describes  the  effects  of  stimulating  the  yagns  with 
Taxyiog  intensities :  "  Si  Ton  se  sert  de  Tappareil  de  Dubois  Beymond, 
on  commence  par  appliquer  nne  irritation  tellement  faible  qu'elle  ne 
produit  aucun  effet ;  on  rapproche  alors  peu  k  peu  les  deuz  bobines  de 
Tappareil  avec  le  plus  grand  soin,  par  fractions  de  centimetres,  par  miUi' 
mirtB  s'il  le  faut,  et  Ton  trouve  ainsi  le  degr6  d'irritation  qui  acoeUre  les 
battements  dn  cc&ur  et  qui  produit  le  maximum  de  pulsations  dans  Tunitd 
de  temps  admise  pour  Tezp^rience.  Quand  on  est  \k  il  suffit  dPun  miUi- 
mUre  de  plus  pour  fairs  disparaftre  Taugmentatioi),  un  autre  millimkre 
pent  produire  une  diminution,  et  un  iroisihne  pent  arrfiter  le  cceur  com- 
pUtement  £n  reculant  alors,  en  dlolgnant  peu  k  peu  les  deuz  bobines,  en 
rUoume  d  la  force  qui  produit  VaugmefUcUion  des  biiUemenU,**  Hsbzbk, 
Expiriences  mr  le$  Centres  Modirateurs  de  V Action  iS^/Zeee,  1864,  p.  68. 
There  have  been  serious  doubts  thrown  on  these  experiments ;  but  sev- 
eral experimenters  have  confirmed  their  exactness.  Quite  recently  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  Bitlohe&i,  II  Morgagni,  VIII. ;  and  by  A&LO- 
INO  and  Tripisb,  Archivee  de  Pkysiologie,  1872,  lY.  p.  418.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  heart's  innervation  is 
at  present  very  imperfectly  understood. 
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pain  depresses,  and  even  arrests  them.    Excess  of  light  is 
blinding ;  excess  of  sound  deafening. 

177.  The  nervous  system  is  incessantly  stimulated, 
and  variably.  Hence  a  great  variation  in  the  excita- 
bility of  different  parts.  While  the  regular  and  mod- 
erate activity  of  one  part  is  accompanied  by  a  regblar 
flow  of  blood  to  it,  so  that  there  is  a  tolerably  constant 
rhytlmi  of  nutrition  and  discharge,  any  irregidar  or  ex- 
cessive activity  exhausts  it,  until  there  has  been  a  nu- 
tritive restoration.  We  can  thus  understand  how  one 
centre  may  be  temporarily  exhausted  while  a  neighbor- 
ing centre  is  vigorous.  Cayrade  decapitated  a  frog,  and 
suspended  light  weights  to  each  of  its  hind  1^;  when 
either  leg  was  stimulated,  the  weight  attached  to  it  was 
raised.  After  each  repetition  the  weight  was  raised  less 
and  less,  until  finally  the  weight  ceased  to  be  raised: 
the  centre  had  been  exhausted.  But  now  when  the  other 
1^  which  had  been  in  repose,  was  stimulated,  it  ener- 
getically contracted,  and  raised  its  attached  weight ;  show- 
ing that  its  centre  was  not  exhausted  by  the  action  of  the 
other.* 

178.  This  seems  in  contradiction  with  the  principle 
that  the  excitation  of  one  centre  is  an  excitation  of  alL 
It  also  seems  in  contradiction  with  the  principle  uiged 
by  Herzen,  that  irritation  of  one  sciatic  nerve  diminishes 
the  excitability  of  the  opposite  leg ;  and  this  again  seems 
contradicted  by  the  principle  urged  by  Setschenow,  that 
although  moderate  excitation  of  one  sciatic  nerve  will 
diminish  the  excitability  of  the  other,  a  powerful  excita- 
tion will  increase  it. 

179.  All  three  principles  are,  I  believe,  exact  expres- 
sions of  experimental  evidence;  and  their  seeming  con- 
tradictions may  be  reconciled  on  a  wider  survey  of  the 
laws  of  neural  activity,  interpreted  according  to  the  spe- 

*  Catbadb,  Sediereke$  sur  le$  MouvemenU  S^/fexu,  1804»  p.  SS. 
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cial  conditions  of  each  case.  These  laws  may  be  con- 
veniently classified  as  Laws  of  Dischaige,  and  Laws  of 
Arrest ;  the  second  being  only  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
first 

THE  LAW  Of  DI8CHABQK 

180.  The  physiological  independence  of  oigans,  to- 
gether with  their  intimate  dependence  in  the  organism, 
and  the  fact  that  this  oiganism  is  incessantly  sUmoIated 
from  many  sides  at  once,  assure  us  a  priori  that  the 
"waves"  of  molecular  movement  due  to  each  stimulus 
must  sometimes  interfere  and  sometimes  blend  with 
others,  thus  diverting  or  neutralizing  the  final  dischaige 
in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  case  swelling  the  cur- 
rent and  increasing  the  energy  of  the  dischaige.  We 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  one  part  "playing  on  another," 
sympathizing  with  another,  and  so  on ;  but  what  is  the 
process  expressed  in  these  metaphors?  When  an  idea, 
or  a  painful  sensation,  quickens  the  pulse,  or  increases 
the  flow  of  a  secretion,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  &om 
a  spot  in  the  cerebrum,  or  the  surface,  there  is  a  nerve- 
fibre  going  directly  to  the  heart,  or  the  gland,  transmit- 
ting an  impulse;  in  each  case  the  central  tissue  has 
been  agitated  by  a  sudden  change  at  the  stimulated  pointy 
and  the  discharge  on  heart  and  gland  is  the  resultant  of 
this  agitation  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  The 
nerves  of  the  great  toe,  for  example,  pass  into  the  spinal 
cord  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where  the 
nerves  of  the  arm  enter  it;  when,  therefore,  the  great 
toe  is  pinched,  the  arm  does  not  move  by  direct  stimula- 
tion of  its  nerves,  but  by  the  indirect  stimulation  which 
has  traversed  the  whole  central  substance. 

181.  This  is  intelligible  when  we  know  that  the  whole 
central  substance  is  continuous  throughout ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty arises  when  we  have  to  explain  why,  if  this  ceu- 
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tral  substance  is  stimulated  throughout^  only  anna  and 
legs  respond ;  in  other  words,  why  the  toe-centre  "  plays 
upon"  the  arm-centre,  and  not  on  the  others?  When 
a  frog  is  decapitated,  if  we  gently  touch  one  leg  with 
the  point  of  the  scalpel,  the  leg  will  move,  but  only  this 
leg.  Prick  more  forcibly,  and  both  legs  will  mova 
Keep  on  pricking,  and  all  four  legs  are  drawn  up,  and 
the  frog  hops  away.  Each  excitation  was  propagated 
along  the  cord ;  but  the  discharge  was  restricted  in  the 
first  case  to  one  limb,  in  the  second  to  two,  in  the  third 
it  involved  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  At  the  sight  of 
a  friend  a  dog  wags  his  tail  gently :  as  there  is  no  direct 
connection  between  the  optic  nerves  and  the  tail,  this 
playing  of  one  centre  on  another  must  be  by  the  agency 
of  intermediate  centres ;  and  we  know  that  if  the  dog's 
spinal  cord  be  divided,  this  excitation  from  the  optic 
centre  is  no  longer  possible,  yet  the  tail  will  wag  if  the 
abdomen  be  tickled,  or  the  leg  pinched.  Now  compare 
the  efiTect  on  the  dog  produced  by  the  sight  of  his  master, 
or  of  a  friend  accustomed  to  take  him  out  There  is  no 
longer  a  gentle  wagging  of  the  tail,  but  an  agitation  of 
the  whole  body:  he  barks,  leaps,  and  runs  about;  the 
central  stimulation  is  discharged  through  many  outlets ; 
and  could  we  test  the  effect,  we  should  find  an  appre- 
ciable alteration  in  the  thermal  and  electrical  condition 
of  the  whole  organism,  with  corresponding  changes  in 
circulation,  secretion,  etc.  So  different  are  the  conse- 
quences of  two  slightly  different  retinal  impressions 
mingling  their  stimulations  with  the  same  mass  of  central 
substance  I 

182.  The  discharge  is  determined  by  two  conditions : 
the  state  of  tension,  and  the  eneigy  of  the  stimulation. 
ITte  state  of  tension  is  increased  hy  every  stimulation  which 
faUs  short  of  a  discharge;  that  is  to  say,  faint  and  fre- 
quent stimulation   augments  the   excitability,  whereas 
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powerful  stimulation  exhausts  it  When,  therefore,  one 
wave  succeeds  another  in  the  same  direction,  it  reaches 
a  centre  more  disposed  to  discharge ;  or,  as  Cayrade  ex- 
presses it,  "a  certain  agitation  of  the  cells  is  necessary 
for  the  manifestation  of  their  property  of  reaction,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  concentric  circles  produced  on 
the  surface  of  water  by  a  fSeJling  stone  are  more  rapid  and 
more  numerous  if  a  stone  has  already  agitated  the  sur- 
face." 

183.  So  much  for  the  tension.  What  has  been  called 
the  eneigy  of  the  stimulation  is  more  complicated.  It  is 
not  measurable  as  a  simple  physical  process ;  we  cannot 
say  that  a  given  quantity  of  any  external  force  will  de- 
termine a  given  discharge  It  is  mostly  complicated  by 
psychical  processes,  and  these  so  modify  the  result  that 
instead  of  the  predicted  dischaige  there  is  arrest,  or  dis- 
chai^e  from  another  centre.  Press  a  dog's  skin  with 
increasing  violence,  and  the  effect  increases  from  pleas- 
urable to  painful  irritation;  but  whether  the  dog  will 
cry  out  and  bite,  or  cry  out  and  struggle  to  escape,  de- 
pends upon  whetlier  the  pincher  is  a  stranger  or  a  friend. 
If  you  hurt  a  dog  while  removing  a  thorn  from  its  foot 
it  will  cry  out,  but  although  the  pain  causes  it  to  initiate 
a  biting  movement,  by  the  time  your  hand  is  reached 
that  movement  will  have  been  changed,  and  the  dog 
will  lick  the  hand  which  he  knows  is  hurting  him  in  the 
endeavor  to  relieve  him  of  the  thorn.  The  co-operation 
of  the  mind  ia  here  evident  enough.  A  purely  psychical 
process  has  interfered  with  the  purely  physiological 
process.  And  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  that 
psychical  processes  analogous  in  kind  though  simpler  in 
degree  are  really  co-operant  in  actions  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  dog  would  be  said  to  discriminate  between  the  pain 
inflicted  by  a  friend,  and  the  same  pain  inflicted  by  a 
stranger.    In  other  words,  the  sensitive  mechanism  would 
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be  differently  determined  in  the  direction  of  diachaige, 
although  the  initial  stimulation  was  the  same  in  each 
case.  If  we  admit  that  the  resulting  action  is  in  each 
case  the  consequence  of  the  particular  group  of  elements 
co-operating,  there  will  be  no  ground  for  denying  that 
analogous  discrimincUion  is  manifested  by  the  brainless 
animal,  who  also  responds  differently  to  different  external 
stimuli,  and  differently  to  the  same  stimulus  under  dif- 
ferent central  conditions.  The  brainless  frog  croaks  if 
its  back  be  gently  stroked  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel ; 
but  if  the  point  be  used,  or  if  the  handle  be  roughly 
pressed,  instead  of  croaking,  the  frog  raises  his  1^  in 
defence.  Here  the  difference  in  the  peripheral  irrita- 
tion has  excited  a  different  reaction  in  the  centre;  and 
this  might  be  interpreted  as  purely  physical ;  if  now  the 
1^  be  fastened,  and  the  movement  of  defence  be  thus 
prevented,  the  frog  will  employ  the  other  leg ;  or  adopt 
some  other  means  of  relieving  itself  from  the  irritatioa 
It  was  a  mass  of  registered  experiences  which  deter- 
mined the  dog  not  to  bite  his  master.  An  analogous 
registration  of  experiences  determines  the  changed  reac- 
tions of  the  brainless  frog.  But  this  is  a  point  which 
can  only  be  touched  on  in  passing  here,  and  it  is  touched 
on  merely  to  facilitate  our  exposition  of  the  compli- 
cated conditions  of  neural  discharge.  These  may  be  for<- 
mulated  in 
184  Law  IY.  The  simultaneous  influence  of  several 
stimuli,  each  of  which  separately  exciter  the  same 
centre,  is  cumulative:  stimuli  then  assist  each 
other,  and  their  resultant  is  their  arithmdieal  sum. 
Simultaneous  stimuli,  each  of  which  excites  a  differ- 
ent centre,  irUerfere  with  each  other^s  energy,  and 
their  resultant  is  their  algebraical  sum. 
In  this  law  there  is  a  condensed  expression  of  that  com- 
position of  forces  which  may  either  result  in  DischAige  or 
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Airest  By  smmltaneity  is  not  to  be  andeiBtood  meielj 
the  coincidence  of  impressions,  but  also  the  reverberatioiis 
of  impressions  not  yet  neutralized  by  others.  Thus  when 
Sensibility  is  tested  by  the  now  common  method,^  it  is 
found  that  if  one  leg  is  withdrawn  after  a  lapse  of,  say, 
ten  pendulum  beats,  the  other  1^,  whidi  has  not  been 
irritated,  will  nevertheless,  on  irritation,  be  withdrawn  in 
less  than  ten  beats,  provided  the  central  agitation  caused 
by  the  first  stimulation  has  not  yet  subsided.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  the  withdrawal  will  be  considerably  deferred,  or 
even  prevented  altogether,  if  at  the  same  time  that  the  1^ 
is  acted  on  by  the  acid,  a  more  powerful  excitation  takes 
place  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  In  the  one  experi- 
ment we  see  simultaneous  excitation  in  the  same  centre 
and  the  same  direction.  In  the  other  simultaneous  exci- 
tation in  different  centres.  The  more  powerful  excitation 
suppresses  the  discharge  from  the  less  powerful;  but 
although  it  prevails,  it  loses  just  as  much  force  as  it 
arrests-t 

185.  There  is  another  very  interesting  experiment  by 
Freusberg,  which  must  be  cited  here.^  When  the  sciatic 
nerve  is  divided,  the  frog's  leg  is  of  course  not  withdrawn 
from  the  acidulated  water,  because  in  that  case  no  sensory 
excitation  is  propagated  from  the  skin  to  the  centre ;  but 
although  there  is  no  stimulation  from  the  skin,  there  is 
one  from  the  muscles,  as  appears  in  the  fact  that  if  a  small 

*  A  frog's  brain  is  ranored,  and  the  body  tben  suspended  by  the  lower 
jaw,  the  legs  are  allowed  to  dip  into  a  slightly  acidulated  liqoid,  the 
chemical  action  of  which  stimulates  the  skin. 

i*  I  saw  a  patient  in  the  Berlin  ChariU  whose  face  and  left  hand  were 
in  a  constant  state  of  conynlsive  twitching,  but  no  sooner  was  a  scar  on 
the  left  hand  (where  the  nerve  had  been  diyided)  firmly  pressed  than  the 
twitchings  ceased,  and  pain  was  felt ;  on  removal  of  the  pressure,  pain 
ceased  and  the  twitchings  returned. 

X  lyiUlfer't  Arehiv,  1875.  No  one  interested  in  the  Reflex  Theory 
should  omit  a  careful  study  of  the  papers  by  Fbxubbcco  and  Goltb.  I 
hare  drawn  freely  from  them. 
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weight  be  suspended  on  this  leg,  the  other  1^  is  more 
rapidly  withdrawn  from  the  acidulated  water — the  action 
of  the  muscles  having  afifected  the  centre  and  increased 
its  excitability. 

186.  When  the  motor  group  of  one  1^  is  moderately 
stimulated,  the  discharge  is  confined  to  the  muscles  of  that 
one  leg ;  and  according  to  Herzen  the  excitability  of  the 
motor  group  of  the  other  leg  is  thereby  somewhat  dimin- 
ished. But  if  the  stimulation  be  increased,  there  is  an 
irradiation  to  the  other  group,  which  irradiation,  although 
not  sufficient  to  excite  a  dischaige,  renders  it  much  more 
ready  to  discharge,  so  that  a  feeble  stimulus  suffices.  This 
accords  with  Setschenow's  observations,  and  is  confirmed 
by  Freusberg's  experiment,  in  which,  when  one  leg  was 
stimulated  by  acid,  if  the  acid  were  not  wiped  off  but 
allowed  to  keep  up  the  irritation,  the  other  leg  moved 
without  being  irritated ;  and  this  other  leg  having  come 
to  rest,  when  in  its  turn  dipped  in  the  acid,  was  more  rap- 
idly withdrawn  than  the  fii^st  leg  had  been  on  first  being 
stimulated ;  showing  that  the  central  groups  had  become 
more  excitable  by  the  stimulation  of  either  1^. 

187.  While  it  is  intelligible  that  an  excitation  of  one 
group  should  increase  the  activity  of  neighboring  groups, 
by  an  increase  of  the  vascular  activity  of  the  region,  it  is 
not  so  readily  intelligible  why  the  feebler  excitation  of 
one  group  should  diminish  the  excitability  of  its  neighbor ; 
yet  the  facts  seem  to  warrant  both  statementa 

188.  The  conditions  which  determine  Dischaige  are 
obscure.  We  may,  however,  say  that  anatomical  and 
phjnuological  data  force  the  conclusion  that  whenever  the 
central  tissue  is  powerfully  stimulated  in  any  one  part, 
there  is  either  a  dischaige,  or  a  greater  tension  (tendency 
to  discharge)  in  every  other  part ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
every  fresh  stimulus  in  the  wmt  direction  finds  the  parts 
more  prepared  to  react ;  while  every  fresh  stimulus  in  a 
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amirary  direction  meets  with  a  proportional  resistanea 
Stated  thus  generally,  the  principle  is  clear  enough ;  bat 
the  immense  complication  of  stimulations,  and  the  statical 
variableness  of  the  oigans,  renders  its  application  to  par- 
ticidar  cases  extremely  obscure.  Why  does  the  tickiog 
of  a  clock  arrest  the  attention,  even  with  unpleasant  ob- 
trusiveness,  at  one  time,  and  presently  afterwards  cease  to 
be  heard  at  all  ?  Why  does  the  cut  of  a  knife  cause  in- 
tense pain,  and  a  far  greater  cut  received  during  the  heat 
and  agitation  of  a  quarrel  pass  unfelt  ?  Why  will  the 
same  external  force  excite  convulsions  in  all  the  muscles, 
and  at  another  time  scarcely  be  distinguishable  ?  These 
are  consequences  of  the  temporary  condition  of  the  cen- 
tres ;  but  there  are  permanent  conditions  which  in  some 
organisms  determine  equally  variable  results.  Thus  the 
shock  of  terror  which  will  simply  agitate  one  person,  will 
develop  an  epileptic  attack  in  another,  and  insanity  in  a 
third ;  just  as  exposure  to  cold  will  in  one  person  congest 
the  liver,  in  another  the  lungs.  A  loud  and  sudden  sound 
causes  winking  in  most  persons,  and  in  many  a  sort  of 
convulsive  shock.  The  harsh  noise  of  a  file  causes  a 
shiver  in  some  persons,  and  in  others  "  sets  the  teeth  on 
edge,*'  while  in  others  it  causes  an  increased  flow  of  saliva. 
189.  Nerves  and  centres  have  different  degrees  of  ex- 
citability. The  nerve-terminals  in  the  skin  are  more 
sensitive  to  impressions  th^  those  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  those  in  the  alimentary  canal  are  more  sensitive 
than  those  in  the  peritoneum ;  and  all  nerve-terminals  are 
more  sensitive  than  nerve-trunks.  A  touch  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  larynx  will  produce  a  cough,  but  the  nerve- 
trunk  itself  may  be  pinched  or  galvanized  without  pro- 
ducing any  such  reflex.  Moreover,  there  is  the  difference 
of  grouping.  If  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  be  tickled,  there 
i&  a  reflex  on  the  adductor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the 
leg ;  but  these  movements  are  reversed  if  the  skin  of  the 
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back  be  tickled  Nor  indeed  are  these  movements  invari- 
able in  either  case ;  the  one  series  will  sometimes  quite 
suddenly  change  to  the  other,  if  the  irritation  is  kept  up. 
That  one  and  the  same  stimulus  applied  to  the  same  spot 
should  now  excite  this  group  and  now  the  other,  shows 
that  both  motor  groups  are  affected,  and  that  the  discharge 
takes  place  from  the  one  which  at  the  time  being  is  in  the 
highest  tension.  The  alternation  of  tension  explains  rhyth- 
mical discharga 

THE  LAW  OF  ARREST. 

190.  The  Law  of  Arrest  is  only  another  aspect  of  the 
Law  of  Discharge,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  conflict  of 
excitations.  If  a  stranger  enters  the  room  where  a  woman 
lies  in  labor,  there  will  often  be  caused  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  uterine  contractions.*  Again,  every  one  knows  how 
the  breathing  and  the  beating  of  the  heart  are  arrested 
by  the  idea  of  danger.  The  arrest  is  in  each  of  the  three 
cases  only  temporary,  because  when  the  shock  of  the  new 
stimulus  has  caused  its  discharge  (arrest),  the  peripheral 
irritation  which  caused  the  former  discharges  resumes  its 
influence,  and  uterus,  heart,  and  diaphragm  b^in  to  move 
again,  even  more  energetically.  Note,  moreover,  that  not 
only  will  the  cerebral  excitation  arrest  the  spinal  dis- 
charge —  an  idea  check  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  or 
the  heart  —  but  the  reverse  also  takes  place.  The  brain 
of  the  woman  may  be  intently  occupied  with  some  scheme 
for  the  education  or  welfare  of  her  expected  child,  but  no 
sooner  do  the  labor  pains  set  in,  than  all  these  cerebral 
combinations  are  arrested. 

191.  One  sensation  arrests  another ;  one  idea  displaces 

*  Sir  JikMBS  Paqkt  has  an  interestiDg  coUectioii  of  facts  which  illas- 
trate  this  Law  of  Arrest,  in  his  paper  on  "  Stammering  with  other  Oigans 
than  those  of  Speech,"  British  Medical  JaurruU,  1868,  Vol.  II.  p.  487, 
reprinted  in  his  CUnieai  Lectuna  cmd  Eaaayt^  1875,  p.  77. 
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another.  If  the  foreleg  of  a  headless  frog  be  irritated, 
the  hind-l^  will  also  be  moved  by  the  stimulatioii ;  or 
vice  versa.  Here  there  has  been  a  propagation  of  the  ex- 
citation in  either  direction.  But  if  while  the  1^  are 
thus  irritated,  and  the  centres  are  ready  to  dischai^ge,  an- 
other and  more  powerful  irritation  reach  the  centre  — 
say  by  pinching  the  skin  of  the  back  —  there  will  be  no 
discharge  on  the  legs.  If  the  vagus  be  irritated,  the  heart 
is  arrested ;  but  this  does  not  take  place  if  at  the  same 
time,  or  immediately  before,  the  foot  has  been  sharply 
pinched.  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  abdomen  suffice  to 
stop  the  heart ;  but  if  a  drop  of  acid  be  previously  placed 
on  the  skin,  we  tap  in  vain,  the  heart  continues  to  beat 
Brown  S^uard  cites  several  cases  in  which  convulsions 
were  arrested  by  irritation  of  sensitive  surfaces;*  and 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne  records  a  case  of  a  patient  in  whom 
there  was  abolition  of  spinal  reflex,  due  to  cerebral  irrita- 
tion :  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  pricking  the  toes, 
which  normally  excites  reflex  movements,  in  this  case 
excited  none  whatever.  "  This  seems  to  prove  that  nerve 
currents,  set  in  motion  by  irritation  of  the  brain,  or  some 
of  its  convolutions,  transmitted  down  the  cord,  may  in- 
hibit reflex  action."!  Examples  might  indefinitely  be 
multiplied.  Pinch  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  between  the  eyes, 
and  you  will' observe  that  pulse  and  respiration  are  slack- 
ened ;  but  if  the  tail,  which  is  very  sensitive,  be  pinched, 
this  slackening  is  only  momentary,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
quickening — unless  the  pain  be  great  Even  the  eflect 
of  intense  pain  may  be  neutralized  by  stimulating  the 
vagus  —  just  as  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  vagus 
may  be  neutralized  by  pain.  Claude  Bernard  found 
that  having  dropped  ammonia  on  the  eyelid  of  a  dog, 
the  pain  caused  a  convulsive  closure  of  the  lid ;  bat 

•  ArchivtM  de  Physiol.,  1868,  p.  167. 

t  Wed  JUdivg  LufuUic  Asylum  BepoHs,  1874,  p.  200. 
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on  galvanizing  the  vagus,  the  lid  opened  again,  to  be 
closed  when  the  galvanism  ceased  *  When  the  heart  is 
beating  faintly  (as  in  syncope),  any  irritating  vapor  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils  will  cause  a  more  enei^tic  pulsa- 
tion ;  yet  a  very  irritating  vapor  lowers  the  action  of  the 
heart  beating  normally,  and  will  even  arrest  that  of  a 
rabbit.  Over-stimulation  has  almost  always  the  opposite 
effect  of  moderate  stimulation. 

192.  While  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
an  excitation  necessarily  affects  the  whole  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  certain  restriction 
of  this  irradiation  to  definite  paths,  i  e.  the  responsive 
discharge  is  confined  to  definite  groups.  Some  of  these 
restrictions  are  connate  pathways:  we  bring  them  with 
us  at  birth;  but  most  of  them  are  pathways  acquired 
after  birth.  The  boy  who  sheds  tears  at  parting  from  his 
mother  when  he  goes  to  school,  will  shed  no  tears  when 
he  parts  from  her  to  go  to  college,  nay,  perhaps  will  shed 
none  when  he  parts  from  her  forever :  not  that  his  love 
has  lessened,  but  that  the  idea  of  such  expression  of  it  as 
"unmanly"  has  become  an  organized  tendency  and  arrests 
the  tears.  A  youth  of  southern  race,  who  has  not  learned 
to  be  ashamed  of  tears,  weeps  freely  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

193.  The  pathways  organized  at  birth  are  not  many. 
Examples  are  the  inspiration  which  follows  expiration; 
the  movements  of  coughing  when  the  larjmx  is  tickled ; 
the  movements  of  swallowing,  sneezing,  etc.  Even  these 
may  be  arrested  for  a  brief  time  by  what  is  called  "  the 
wiU " ;  but  when  once  the  discharge  begins  in  any  part 
of  the  mechanism,  the  whole  group  is  necessarily  involved 
and  the  action  is  then  inevitable  Many  of  the  reflex 
actions  which  are  universal  are  nevertheless  acquired. 
Winking,  for  instance,  when  an  object  approaches  the 

*  Clauds  Bebkard,  S\f9Ume  Nerveux,  I.  S88. 
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eye,  is  universal  among  ns,  but  is  never  seen  in  infimts, 
nor  in  animals.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  Uie  draw- 
ing up  of  the  1^  when  the  toes  are  pinched  is  not  an 
acquired  reflex.  Doubtful,  I  mean,  in  this  sense,  that 
aldiough  the  fact  of  non-withdrawal  is  observable  in 
infants,  who  cannot  localize  their  sensations,  this  may  be 
due  to  the  imperfect  development  of  their  nervous  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Spalding  has  proved  that  although  the  callow 
bird  cannot  fly,  the  mechanism  of  flight  is  no  sooner 
developed  than  the  action  follows  at  once,  without  any 
previous  tentative  experiences. 

194.  By  experience  we  learn  to  restrict  the  paths  of 
irradiation,  so  as  to  wink  with  one  eye  while  the  other  is 
unmoved,  to  bend  one  finger  while  the  rest  are  extended, 
to  move  one  limb,  or  one  group  of  muscles,  while  the 
others  are  at  rest ;  in  short,  to  execute  any  one  particular 
action,  and  not  at  the  same  time  agitate  superfluously 
many  other  organs.  The  boy  when  first  learning  to  write 
is  unaUe  to  prevent  the  simultaneous  motions  of  tongue 
and  legs,  which  are  ludicrously  irrelevant  to  the  purpose 
of  writing ;  but  he  learns  to  keep  all  his  organs  in  sub- 
jection, and  only  the  eyes  and  hands  active.*  An  anal- 
ogous restriction  takes  place  in  thinking.  A  train  of 
thought  is  kept  up  by  the  exclusion  of  all  suggestions 
which  are  not  pertinent ;  and  the  power  of  the  thinker  is 
precisely  this  power  of  concentration. 

THE  HYPOTHESIS  OF  INHIBITORT  CENTBES. 

195.  The  facts  and  their  formulated  laws  which  have 
just  been  adduced  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  arrest  which  of  late  years  have  been  detached 

*  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Dr.  Lauder  Bbukton  on  this  point  in 
his  paper  on  Inhibition  in  the  Wed  Riding  LunaHe  Asylum  Reports, 
•1874.  p.  180. 
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and  assigned  to  a  special  mechanism  of  inhibitory  nerves 
and  centres.  In  spite  of  the  eminent  aathorities  counte- 
nancing the  hypothesis  of  a  particular  set  of  inhibitory 
nerves,  and  particular  centres  of  inhibition,  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  hypothesis  appears  to  me  inadmissible ;  and 
that  I  side  with  those  physiologists  who  hold  that  each 
nerve  and  each  centre  has  its  inhibitory  action.  Indeed, 
if  the  action  of  arrest  be,  as  I  maintain,  only  another 
aspect  of  the  action  of  discharge,  the  result  of  the  conflict 
of  forces,  to  say  that  all  centres  have  the  property  of  ex- 
citation, is  to  say  that  all  have  the  properties  of  dischaige 
and  arrest :  the  discharge  is  only  the  resultant  of  the  con- 
flict along  the  line  of  least  resistance ;  the  arrest  is  the 
effect  of  the  conflict  along  the  line  of  greatest  resistance. 
The  observed  phenomena  of  arrest  are  so  varied  and  nu- 
merous that  the  upholders  of  the  inhibitory  hypothesis 
have  been  forced  to  invent  not  only  arresting  centres,  but 
centres  which  arrest  these  arresting  centres !  Dr.  Lauder 
Brunton  candidly  remarks :  "  At  present  our  notions 
of  nervous  action  seem  to  be  getting  as  involved  as  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  and  just  as  epicycles 
became  heaped  upon  cycles,  so  nerve-centres  are  being 
added  to  nerve-centres.  And  yet,  clumsy  though  the  sys- 
tem may  be,  it  serves  at  present  a  useful  purpose,  and 
may  give  real  aid  until  a  better  is  discovered"  I  do  not 
think  a  Copernicus  is  needed  to  discover  a  better.  The 
Law  of  Arrest  as  a  general  neural  law  suflSces,  when  the 
right  conception  of  a  centre  as  a  physiological  rather  than 
an  anatomical  designation  is  admitted.    (See  p.  173.) 

196.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  consider  the  con- 
flicting evidence  which  at  present  renders  the  question 
of  the  movements  of  the  heart  one  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory in  the  whole  range  of  experimental  physiology. 
After  devoting  much  time  to  it^  and  after  writing  a  long 
chapter  on  it,  I  suppress  what  I  had  written,  and  content 

VOL.  III.  15  T 
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myself  with  the  statement  that  no  advantage  whateTer  is 
derived  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  special  mechanism  of 
arrest,  unless  perhaps  in  giving  a  temporary  precision  to 
the  direction  of  research.  I  xpean  that  the  search  for 
special  centres  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  partio- 
nlar  paths  to  which  an  impulse  is  restricted  in  any  one 
action :  as,  for  instance,  the  vagus  in  retarding  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart  If  the  cerebrum  can  determine  a  move- 
ment,  and  combine  various  movements,  it  is  a  centre  of 
arrest;  if  the  cerebellum  can  determine  and  regulate 
movements,  it  is  a  centre  of  arrest ;  if  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata can  determine  and  r^ulate  movements,  it  is  a  centre 
of  arrest ;  if  the  medulla  spinalis  can  determine  and  com- 
bine movements,  it  is  a  centre  of  arrest ;  if  a  nerve  can 
dilate  a  constricted  blood-vessel,  or  constrict  a  dilated 
one,  it  is  a  nerve  of  arrest.  In  other  words,  every  centre 
exerts  its  action  either  in  discharging,  or  in  arresting  the 
discharge  of  some  other  centre. 

The  physiological  process  of  Arrest  may  be  physically 
interpreted  as  Interference;*  not  that  the  process  in 
nerve-tissue  is  to  be  understood  as  the  same  as  that  ob- 
served In  fluids,  or  that  the  metaphor  of  neural  waves  is 
to  be  taken  for  more  than  an  inteUigible  picturing  of  the 
process ;  the  difference  in  the  two  agents  forbids  our 
admitting  the  resemblance  to  be  more  than  analogical 
Thus  interpreted,  however,  we  see  that  not  only  will  one 
centre  arrest  the  action  of  another,  but  one  nerve  may  be 
made  to  arrest  itself  I  I  mean  that,  under  similar  condi- 
tions of  interference,  the  stimulation  which  normally  fol- 
lows on  external  stimulus  may  be  inhibited  by  a  previous, 
or  a  counter  stimulation.    Thus  the  nerve  which  will  be 

*  The  interesting  question  of  interference  has  been  experimentany 
treated  by  WuNiyT  in  bis  recentiy  published  Meckamik  der  Nervtn,  187S, 
and  theoreticaUy  as  waye-moyement  by  Hedxm,  OrtmdxSige  eintr  nakUm 
PnyehoU^  1878. 
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stimulated  by  a  chemical  or  mechanical  stimulus,  wholly 
fails  to  react  if  a  constant  current  is  passing  through  it, 
although  this  constant  current  does  not  itself  cause  a  con- 
stant contraction.  Remove  the  electrodes,  and  then  the 
chemical  or  mechanical  stimulus  takes  efiTect.  Or  the 
experiment  may  be  reversed :  let  the  nerve  be  placed  in  a 
saline  solution,  and  the  muscles  will  be  at  once  thrown 
into  violent  contraction ;  if  the  electrodes  are  now  applied 
to  the  nerve,  the  contractions  suddenly  cease,  to  b^;in 
again  directly  the  electrodes  are  removed 

ANATOMICAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  LAWS. 

197.  The  problem  for  the  anatomist  is  twofold :  Firsts 
given  the  organ,  he  has  to  determine  its  function,  or  vice 
versa,  given  the  part  of  an  organ,  to  determine  its  func- 
tional relation;  secondly,  given  the  function,  he  has  to 
determine  its  organ.  The  structural  and  functional  rela- 
tions of  nerves  and  centres  have  been  ascertained  in  a 
general  way ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  posterior  nerves 
carry  excitations  from  sensitive  surfaces,  that  the  anterior 
nerves  carry  excitations  to  muscles  and  glands ;  and  that 
the  central  gray  substance  not  only  reflects  a  sensory  exci- 
tation as  a  motor  excitation,  but  propagates  an  excitation 
along  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis.  But  when  we  come 
to  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  functional  activities,  and 
endeavor  to  assign  their  respective  values  to  each  part  of 
the  organic  mechanism,  the  excessive  complexity  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  mechanism  ba£9es  research.  We  are  forced 
to  grope  our  way ;  and  the  light  of  the  hypothetic  lamps 
which  we  hold  aloft  as  often  misdirects  as  helps  u&  The 
imaginary  anatomy  which  at  present  gains  acceptance,  no 
doubt  seems  to  simplify  explanations ;  but  this  seeming 
turns  out  to  be  illusory  when  closely  examined.  The 
imagined  arrangement  of  fibres  and  cells  we  have  feeii  to 
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be  not  in  agreement  with  obeervation ;  and  were  it  demon* 
stiable,  it  would  not  account  for  the  laws  of  propagation. 
Suppose  sensory  fibres  to  terminate  in  cells,  and  fibres 
from  these  to  pass  upunirds  to  other  sensory  cells  and 
tranmrersely  to  motor  cells,  how  in  such  a  connected  sys- 
tem could  irradiations  take  place,  if  the  law  of  isolated 
conduction  were  true  ?  And  how  could  isolated  conduc- 
tion take  place,  if  the  excitation  of  a  part  were  necessa- 
rily the  excitation  of  the  whole  ?  Why,  for  example,  is 
pain  not  always  irradiated  ?  Why  is  it  even  localized  in 
particular  spots,  determining  movements  in  particular 
muscles ;  and  when  irradiation  takes  place,  why  is  it  cir- 
cumscribed, or — and  this  is  very  noteworthy  —  mani- 
fested in  two  widely  different  places,  the  intercostal  and 
trigeminal  nerves  ?  Why  does  the  irritation  of  intestinal 
worms  manifest  itself  now  by  troubles  of  vision,  now  by 
noises  in  the  ear,  and  now  by  convulsions  ? 

198.  Answers  to  such  questions  must  be  sought  else- 
where. Our  first  search  should  be  directed  to  the  ana- 
tomical data,  which  have  hitherto  been  so  imprudently 
disr^arded.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  laws  formulated 
in  this  chapter,  let  us  accept  the  anatomical  fact  of  a  vast 
network  forming  the  ground-substance  in  which  cells  and 
fibres  are  embedded,  and  with  which  they  are  continuous ; 
let  us  accept  the  physiological  principle  of  similarity  of 
property  with  similarity  of  composition  and  structure; 
let  us  accept  the  hypothesis  that  the  discharge  of  neural 
energy  is  dependent  on  the  degree  of  stimulus  and  the 
degree  of  tension  at  the  time  being  —  and  we  shall  have 
at  least  a  general  theory  of  the  process,  though  there  will 
still  remain  great  obscurities  in  particular  applications. 
We  shall  have  before  us  a  vast  network  of  pathways,  all 
equally  capable  of  conducting  an  excitation,  but  not  all 
equally  and  at  all  naoments  open.  It  will  always  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  are  the  conditions  which  at  any 
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moment  Cayor  or  obstruct  particular  openings.  Paths  that 
have  been  frequently  traversed  will  of  course  be  more 
readily  traversed  again ;  but  this  very  facility  will  some- 
times be  an  obstacle,  since  it  will  have  caused  that  path 
to  be  preoccupied^  or  have  fatigued  the  organ  to  which  it 
leads. 

199.  Since  the  escape  of  an  excitation  must  always  be 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  an  obvious  explanation 
of  the  restriction  to  certain  patlis  has  been  to  assume  that 
some  fibres  and  cells  have  naturally  greater  resistance 
than  others.  But  this  explanation  is  simply  a  restate- 
ment of  the  fact  in  other  words,  ^yhat  is  this  greater 
resistance  ?  Why  is  it  present  in  one  fibre  rather  than  in 
another?  We  should  first  have  to  settle  whether  the 
resistance  was  in  the  nervous  pathway  itself,  or  in  the 
centre,  or  in  the  organ  innervated ;  an  excitation  might 
pass  along  the  nervous  tract,  yet  fail  to  change  the  state 
of  the  centre,  or  the  organ,  suificientiy  to  produce  an  ap- 
preciable response ;  and  only  those  parts  where  an  appre- 
ciable response  was  produced  would  then  be  considered  as 
having  had  the  pathways  of  propagation  open. 

200.  When  we  reflect  on  the  innumerable  stimulations 
to  which  the  organism  is  subjected  from  so  many  various 
points,  and  remember  further  that  each  stimulation  leaves 
behind  it  a  tremxyr  which  does  not  immediately  subside,  we 
shall  cojiceive  something  of  the  excessive  complexity  of 
the  mechanism,  and  marvel  how  any  order  is  established 
in  the  chaos.  What  we  must  firmly  establish  in  our 
minds  is  that  the  mechanism  is  essentially  a  flucttuiting 
one,  its  elements  being  combined,  recombined,  and  re- 
solved under  infinite  variations  of  stimulation.  If  it  were 
a  mechanism  of  fixed  relations,  such  as  we  find  in  ma- 
chines, or  in  the  "  mechanism  of  the  heavens,"  we  might 
accept  the  notion  of  certain  oiganites  having  greater  resist- 
ance as  a  consequence  of  their  structure,  just  as  one  mus- 
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de  resists  being /no  ved  by  the  impulse  which  will  move 
another.  Nor  is  it  doubtftd  that  such  difiTerences  exist  in 
nervous  organites ;  but  the  laws  of  central  excitation  are 
not  interpretable  by  any  such  hypothesis,  since  we  know 
that  the  paths  which  were  closed  against  an  impulse  of 
considerable  energy  may  be  all  open  to  an  impube  of 
feebler  enei^,  and  that  a  slight  variation  in  the  stimulus 
will  be  followed  by  a  wide  irradiation.  For  example,  a 
grain  or  two  of  snuff  will  excite  the  violent  and  complex 
act  of  sneezing,  but  the  nerves  of  the  nasal  cavity  may 
be  pinched,  cut,  or  rubbed,  without  producing  any  sudi 
result  One  group  of  ner\'ous  organites  will  fail  to  in- 
volve the  activity  of  neighboring  groups ;  and  the  simple 
movement  of  a  single  organ  is  then  all  that  appreciably 
follows  the  stimulation ;  yet  by  a  slight  change  in  th^ 
stimulation,  the  organites  are  somewhat  differently 
grouped,  and  the  result  is  a  complex  movement  of  many 
organs.  It  is  this  fluctuation  of  combination  in  the  organ- 
ites which  renders  education  and  progress  possiUa  Those 
combinations  which  have  very  frequently  been  repeated 
acquire  at  last  an  automatic  certainty. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  with  more  precis- 
ion the  extremely  important  laws  of  nervous  action  which 
are  involved  in  the  phenomena  designated  by  the  terms 
Reflex  Action,  Automatic  Action,  and  Voluntary  Action. 


PROBLEM   III 


ANIMAL  AUTOMATISM. 


"  L'oTgtnkme  la  plus  eompleze  eft  Tm  Ttite  m^eniime  qui  iknlte  da  Tas- 
■emblage  de  m^ceniimei  aeoondAiiw.** — Cuiinxi  Bibxabd. 

"Les  corpf  Tirants  tont  maohinei  i  rinflnL**— Lbbhitb. 

"  Noi  lAmentiuno  oon  Mijeiidle  che  nel  lisgiitggio  flaiologioo  dmi  intniM 
le  preopinioni  psicologiche  ool  tnwcioo  ineTiUbilft  del  TOcaboU,  ti  qnali  oo- 
deetepreopiiiioDifitioTuio  legate.  ProbabflmenteqiiestafiiimadeUepiiiici- 
pali  cagioni  degli  errori  e  deg^  eiiiiiToci  anatomoflaiologioi,  da  od  nan  poterano 
svinoolani,  a  loro  ineapnta,  1  caltoxi  sperhnentali  della  adenxa,  perohA  nell' 
interpretare  1  fenomeni  oeaenrati  erano  obbligati  ad  naare  11  Ungnaggio  di  una 
falea  moneta  in  oono.**— Lubbaita  e  Lemoioni,  FUMogia  M  Cwtri  Ifet- 
vori,  1871,  L  le. 


ANIMAL  AUTOMATISM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  OODSSB  OF  MODERN  THOtJGHT. 

1.  Modern  Philosophy  has  moved  along  two  increas- 
ingly divergent  lines.  One,  traversed  by  Qalileo,  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  and  Laplace,  had  for  its  goal  the  absolate 
disengagement  of  the  physical  from  the  mental^  L  e.  tihe 
objective  from  the  sulgective  aspect  of  phenomena^  so 
that  the  physical  universe,  thus  freed  from  all  the  com- 
plexities of  Feeling,  might  be  interpreted  in  mechanical 
terms.  As  a  preliminary  simplification  of  the  problem 
this  was  indispensable ;  only  by  it  could  the  First  Notion 
of  primitive  speculation  be  replaced  by  the  Theoretic 
Conception  of  scientific  speculation.*  The  early  thinks 
inevitably  invested  all  external  objects  with  properties 
and  qualities  similar  to  those  he  assigned  to  human 
beings,  and  their  actions  he  assigned  to  human  motives. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  seemed  living  beings;  flames,  streams, 
and  winds  were  supposed  to  be  moved  by  feelings  such 
as  those  known  to  move  animals  and  men.  Nor  was 
any  other  conception  then  possible:  men  could  only  in- 
terpret the  unknown  by  the  known,  and  their  standard 
of  aU  action  was  necessarily  drawn  from  their  own  ac- 
tions.   Not  having  analyzed  Volition  and  Emotion,  above 

*  On  the  distinction  between  first  notions  and  theoretic  conceptiom, 
see  Problems  of  Lift  and  Mini,  VoL  IL  p.  377. 

15* 
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all  not  having  localized  these  in  a  neaio-moscnlar  system, 
men  conld  not  suspect  that  the  movements  of  planets 
and  plants^  and  of  streams  and  stones,  had  motors  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  movements  of  animals.  The  sci- 
entifio  conception  of  inert  insensible  Matter  was  only 
attained  through  a  long  education  in  abstraction ;  and  is 
assuredly  never  attained  by  animals,  or  by  savages.  But 
no  sooner  were  vital  conditions  recognized,  than  the  dif- 
ference between  vital  and  mechanical  movements  emeiged. 
When  men  learned  that  many  of  their  own  actiims  were 
unaccompanied  either  by  Love  or  Hate,  by  Pleasure  or 
Pain,  and  that  many  were  unprompted  by  conscious  in- 
tention, while  others  were  unaccompanied  by  conscious 
sensation,  they  easily  concluded  that  wherever  the  special 
conditions  of  Feeling  were  absent,  the  actions  must  have 
some  other  motors.  Intelligence,  Emotion,  Volition,  and 
Sensation  being  one  by  one  stripped  away  from  all  but  a 
particular  class  of  bodies,  nothing  remained  for  the  other 
bodies  but  insensible  Matter  and  Motion.  This  was  the 
Theoretic  Conception  which  science  substituted  for  the 
First  Notion.  It  was  aided  by  the  observation  of  the 
misleading  tendency  of  interpreting  phjrsical  phenomena 
by  the  human  standard,  substituting  our  fancies  in  the 
place  of  facts,  manipulating  the  order  of  the  universe  ac- 
cording to  our  imagination  of  what  it  might  be,  or  ought 
to  be.  Hence  the  vigilance  of  the  new  school  in  sup- 
pressing everything  pertaining  to  the  subjective  aspect 
of  phenomena,  and  the  insistance  on  a  purely  objective 
classification,  so  that  by  this  means  we  might  attain  to 
a  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are.  By  thus  withdraw- 
ing life  and  Mind  from  Nature,  and  regarding  the  uni- 
verse solely  in  the  light  of  Motion  and  the  laws  of  Motion, 
two  great  scientific  ends  were  furthered,  namely,  a  clas- 
sification of  conceptions,  and  a  precision  of  terms.  Ob- 
jective phenomena  made  a  class  apart,  and  the  great 
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aim  of  research  was  to  find  a  mathematical  expression 
for  all  varieties  under  this  class.  Masses  were  conceived 
as  aggr^ates  of  Atoms,  and  these  were  reduced  to  mathe- 
matical points.  Forces  were  only  different  modes  of  Mo- 
tion. All  the  numberless  differences  which  perception 
recognized  as  qualities  in  things,  were  reduced  to  mere 
variations  in  quarUiiy.  Thus  all  that  was  particular  and 
concrete  became  resolved  by  analysis  into  what  was  gen- 
eral and  abstract  The  Cosmos  then  only  presented  a 
problem  of  Mechanics. 

2.  During  this  evolution,  the  old  Dualism  (which  con- 
ceived a  material  universe  sharply  demarcated  from  the 
mental  universe)  kept  its  ground,  and  attained  even 
greater  precision.  The  logical  distinction  between  Matter 
and  Mind  was  accepted  as  an  essential  distinction,  L  e. 
representing  distinct  reals.    There  was  on  the  one  side  a 

'  group  of  phenomena.  Matter  and  Force ;  on  the  other  side 
an  imallied  group.  Feeling  and  Thought :  between  them 
an  impassable  gulf.  How  the  two  were  brought  into 
relation,  each  acting  and  reacting  on  the  other,  was 
dismissed  as  an  "insoluble  mystery"  —  or  relegated  to 
Metaphysics  for  such  minds  as  chose  to  puzzle  over  ques- 
tions not  amenable  to  experiment  Physics,  confident 
in  the  possession  of  mathematical  and  experimental 
methods  which  yielded  definite  answers  to  properly  re- 
stricted questions,  peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  any 
suggestion  of  the  kind.  And  the  career  of  Physics  was 
so  triumphant  that  success  seemed  to  justify  its  indif- 
ferenca 

3.  In  our  own  day  this  analytical  school  has  began  to 
extend  its  methods  even  to  the  mental  group.  Having 
reduced  all  the  objective  group  to  mathematical  treat- 
ment, it  now  tries  to  bring  the  subjective  group  also 
within  its  range.  Not  only  has  there  been  more  than 
one  attempt  at  a  mathematical  Psychology;  but  alao 
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attempts  to  reduce  Sensibility,  in  its  subjective  no  less 
than  in  its  objective  aspect,  to  molecular  movement 
Here  also  the  facts  of  Quality  are  translated  into  facts 
of  Quantity;  and  all  diversities  of  Feeling  are  inter- 
preted as  simply  quantitative  differences. 

4  Thus  far  the  one  school  But  while  this  Theoretic 
Conception  stripped  Nature  of  consciousness,  motive,  and 
passion,  rendering  it  a  mere  aggr^te  of  mathematical 
relations,  a  critical  process  was  going  on,  which,  analys- 
ing the  nature  of  Perception,  was  rapidly  moving  towaids 
another  goal  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Eant^  direct- 
ing their  analysis  exclusively  to  the  subjective  aspect  of 
phenomena,  soon  broke  down  the  barriers  between  the 
physical  and  mental,  and  gradually  merged  the  former  in 
the  latter.  Matter  and  its  qualities,  hitherto  accepted  as 
independent  realities,  existing  where  no  Mind  perceived 
them,  were  now  viewed  as  the  creations  of  Mind  — 
their  existence  was  limited  to  a  state  of  the  percipient 
The  old  Dualism  was  replaced  by  IdealisuL  The  Cosmos, 
instead  of  presenting  a  problem  of  Mechanics,  now  pre- 
sented a  problem  of  Psychology.  B^inning  with  what 
are  called  the  secondary  qualities  of  Matter,  the  psycho- 
logical analysis  resolved  these  into  modes  of  Filing. 
"  The  heat  which  the  vulgar  imagine  to  be  in  the  fire  and 
the  color  they  imagine  in  the  rose  are  not  there  at  all, 
but  are  in  us  —  mere  states  of  our  organism."  ELaving 
gained  this  standing-place,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
tending the  view  from  the  secondary  to  the  primary  qoal- 
itiea  These  also  were  perceptions,  and  only  existed  in 
the  percipient  Nothing  then  remained  of  Matter  save 
the  hypothetical  unknown  x  —  the  postulate  of  specu- 
lation. Kant  seemed  forever  to  have  closed  the  door 
against  the  real  Cosmos  when  he  transformed  it  into  a 
group  of  mental  forms  —  Time,  Space,  Causality,  Quan- 
tity, eta    He  propounded  what  may  be  called  a  theory 
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of  mental  Dioptrics  whereby  a  pictured  universe  became 
possible,  as  Experience  by  its  own  a  priori  laws  moulded 
itsdf  into  a  consistent  group  of  appearances,  which  pro- 
duced the  illusion  of  being  a  group  of  realities.  He  ad- 
mitted, indeed,  that  by  the  operation  of  Causality  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  in  a  Beal  underlying  the  appear- 
ances ;  but  the  very  fact  that  this  Causality  is  a  miJbjeetive 
law,  is  proof,  he  said,  of  its  not  being  an  dbfectwe  truiK 
Thus  the  aim  of  the  mechanical  conception  was  to  free 
research  from  the  misleading  complexities  of  subjective 
adulterations,  and  view  things  as  they  are  apart  from  their 
appearances;  but  this  aim  seemed  illusory  when  Psychol- 
ogy showed  that  Time,  Space,  Matter,  and  Motion  were 
themselves  not  objective  reals  except  in  so  far  as  they 
represented  subjective  necessities ;  and  that,  in  short, 
things  are  jast  what  they  appear,  since  it  is  only  in  the 
relation  of  external  reals  to  internal  feelings  that  objects 
exist  for  us. 

5.  Idealism  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  psychological 
method.  It  has  been  of  immense  service  in  rectifying 
the  dualistic  conception,  and  in  correcting  the  mechanical 
conception.  It  has  restored  the  subjective  factor,  which 
the  mechanical  conception  had  eliminated.  It  has  brought 
into  incomparable  clearness  the  fundamental  fact  that  all 
our  knowledge  springs  from,  and  is  limited  by.  Feeling.  It 
has  shown  that  the  universe  represented  in  that  knowl- 
edge, can  only  be  a  picture  of  the  system  of  things  as 
these  exist  in  relation  to  our  Sensibility.  But  equally 
with  the  mechanical  conception  it  has  erred  by  incom- 
plete analysis.  For  a  complete  theory  of  the  universe, 
or  of  any  one  phenomenon,  those  elementary  conditions 
which  analysis  has  provisionally  set  aside  must  finally  be 
restored.  When  Quality  is  replaced  by  Quantity,  this  is 
an  artifice  of  method,  which  does  not  really  correspond 
with  fact    The  quality  is  the  fact  given  in  feeling,  which 
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we  analytically  refer  to  quantitative  differences,  but  which 
can  never  be  wholly  resolved  into  them,  since  it  must  be 
presupposed  throughout  One  color,  for  example,  may  be 
distinguished  from  another  as  having  more  or  fewer  un- 
dulations ;  and  so  we  may  by  abstiaction,  letting  drop  all 
qualitative  characters,  make  a  scale  of  undulations  to 
represent  the  scale  of  colors.  But  this  is  an  ideal  fig- 
ment It  is  the  representation  of  one  series  of  feelings 
by  another  series  of  different  feelings.  No  variation  of 
undulations  will  really  correspond  with  variation  in  color, 
unless  we  reintroduce  the  suppressed  quality  which  runs 
through  all  color.  Attempt  to  make  one  bom  blind  feel, 
or  even  understand.  Color  by  describing  to  him  the  kind 
'  of  wave-movement  which  it  is  said  to  be,  and  the  vanity 
of  the  effort  will  be  manifest  Movement  he  knows,  and 
varieties  of  movement  as  given  in  tcLctUe  and  muscular 
sensations;  but  no  combination  and  manipulation  of  such 
experiences  can  give  him  the  specific  sensation  of  Color. 
That  is  a  purely  subjective  state,  which  he  is  incapable 
of  experiencing,  simply  because  one  of  the  essential  ho- 
tors  is  absent  One  set  of  objective  conditions  is  present, 
but  the  oUier  set  (his  sense-organ)  is  defective.  Without 
the  "  greeting  of  the  spirit "  undulations  cannot  become 
colors  (nor  even  undulations,  for  these  also  are  forms  of 
feeling).  Besides  the  sense-organ  there  is  needed  the 
feeling  of  Difference,  which  is  itself  the  product  of  past 
and  present  feelings.  The  reproduction  of  other  colors, 
or  other  shades  of  color,  is  necessary  to  this  perception  of 
difference ;  and  this  involves  the  element  of  Likeness  and 
Unlikeness  between  what  is  produced  and  reproduced. 
So  that  a  certain  mental  co-operation  is  requisite  even 
for  the  simplest  perception  of  quality.  In  fact,  psycho- 
logical analysis  shows  that  even  Motion  and  Quantity, 
the  two  objective  terms  to  which  subjective  Quality  is 
reduced,  are  themselves  Fundamental  Signatures  of  Feel- 
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ing  ;*  80  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  analytical 
artifice  that  the  objective  can  be  divorced  from  the  sub- 
jective. Matter  is  for  us  the  Felt ;  its  Qualities  are  dif- 
ferences of  Feeling. 

6.  Not  that  this  result  is  to  be  inteipreted  as  freeing 
our  Theoretic  Conception  from  its  objective  side,  and 
landing  us  in  Idealism,  which  suppresses  the  real  uni- 
verse. The  denial  of  all  reality  apart  from  our  minds,  is 
a  twofold  mistake:  it  confounds  the  conception  of  general 
relations  with  particular  relations,  declaring  that  because 
the  External  in  its  relation  to  the  sentient  organism  can 
only  be  what  it  is  felt  to  be,  therefore  it  can  have  no 
other  relations  to  other  individual  reals.  This  is  the  first 
mistake.  The  second  is  the  disr^ard  of  the  constant 
presence  of  the  objective  real  in  every  fact  of  Feeling : 
the  Not-Self  is  emphatically  present  in  every  conscious- 
ness of  Self 

The  legitimate  conclusion  is  neither  that  of  Dualism 
nor  of  Idealism,  but  what  I  have  named  Reasoned  Realism 
{Problems,  Vol  I.  p.  201),  which  reconciles  Common  Sense 
with  Speculative  Logic,  by  showing  that  although  the 
truth  of  things  (their  Wahrheit)  is  just  what  we  perceive 
in  them  (our  Wahmehmung),  yet  their  reality  is  this,  and 
much  more  than  this.  Things  are  what  they  are  felt  to 
be ;  and  what  they  are  thought  to  be,  when  thoughts  are 
symbols  of  the  perceptions.  Idealism  declares  that  they 
are  nothing  but  this.  It  is  against  this  nothing  but  that 
Common  Sense  protests ;  and  the  protest  is  justified  by 
Reasoned  Realism,  which,  taking  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  facts,  thus  answers  the  idealist :  "  Your  synthesis 
is  imperfect,  since  it  does  not  include  aU  the  data — nota* 
bly  it  excludes  the  fact  of  an  objective  or  Not-Self  ele- 
ment in  every  feeling.    You  may,  conceivably,  r^^ard  the 

*  Not  transcendental  and  a  priori,  as  Kant  teaches ;  bat  immanent  in 
Feeling. 
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whole  univerae  as  nothing  but  a  series  of  changes  in  your 
consciousness ;  but  you  cannot  hope  to  convince  me  that 
I  myself  am  simply  a  change  in  yourself,  or  that  my 
body  is  only  a  fleeting  image  in  your  mind.  Hence  al- 
though I  conclude  that  the  Not-Self  is  to  you»  as  to  me^ 
undivorceable  firom  Self,  inalienable  from  Feeling,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  felt^  yet  there  must  nevertheless  be  for  both 
of  us  an  existence  not  wholly  coextensive  with  our  own. 
My  world  may  be  my  picture  of  it ;  your  world  may  be 
your  picture  of  it;  but  there  is  something  common  to 
both  which  is  more  than  either  —  an  existent  which  has 
different  relations  to  each.  You  are  not  me,  nor  is  the 
pictured  Cosmos  me,  although  I  picture  it  Looking  at 
you  and  it,  I  see  a  vast  whole  of  which  you  are  a  small 
part ;  and  such  a  part  I  conclude  myself  to  be.  It  is  at 
once  a  picture  and  the  pictured ;  at  once  subjective  and 
objective.  To  me  all  your  modes  of  existence  are  objec- 
tive aspects,  which,  drawing  from  my  own  experience,  I 
believe  to  have  corresponding  subjective  aspects ;  so  that 
your  emotions,  which  to  me  are  purely  physical  feu^ts,  are 
to  you  purely  mental  facts.  And  psychological  analysis 
assures  me  that  all  physical  facts  are  mental  facts  expressed 
in  objective  terms,  and  m^ental  faxis  are  physical  facts  ex- 
pressed in  suJbjective  terms, 

7.  But  while  Philosophy  thus  replaces  the  conceptions 
of  Dualism  and  Idealism  by  the  conception  of  the  Two- 
fold Aspect,  the  special  sciences  in  their  analytical  career 
have  disregarded  the  problem  altogether.  The  mechani- 
cal theory  of  the  universe  not  only  simplified  research 
by  confining  itseK  solely  to  the  objective  aspect  of  phe- 
nomena, but  by  a  further  simplification  set  aside  all  vital 
and  chemical  relations,  to  deal  exclusively  with  mechani- 
cal relations.  In  ascertaining  the  mathematical  relations 
of  the  planetary  system,  no  elucidation  could  possibly 
be  gained  from  biological  or  chemical  conceptions;  the 
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planets  therefoie  were  provisionally  stripped  of  every- 
thing not  mechanical.  In  systematizing  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  disengage  the  abstract  relations 
from  everything  in  any  way  resembling  spontaneity,  or 
extra-mechanical  agency:  Matter  was  therefore,  by  a 
bold  fiction,  declared  to  be  inert,  and  its  Motion  r^arded 
as  something  superadded  from  without 

7  a.  And  this  was  indispensable  for  the  construction 
of  those  ideal  laws  which  are  the  objects  of  scientific 
research.  Science,  as  we  often  say,  is  the  systematization 
of  Experience  under  the  forms  of  ideal  constructions. 
Experience  implies  Feeling,  and  certain  fundamental  Sig- 
natures, all  reducible  to  the  primary  discernment  of  like- 
ness and  Unlikeness.  Hence  Science  is  first  a  classifiec^ 
Hon  of  qualities  or  discerned  likenesses  and  dififerences ; 
next  a  Ttuasurement  of  quantities  of  discerned  likenesses 
and  dififerences.  Although  measurement  is  itself  a  species 
of  classification,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  unit  of  comparison,  which,  being  precise  and 
unvarying,  enables  us  to  express  the  comparisons  in  pre- 
cise and  unvarying  symbols.  Whether  the  unit  of  length 
adopted  be  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  a  mile,  the  distance 
of  the  earth  froQi  the  sun,  or  the  distances  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  quantities  thus  measured  are  symbols  admit- 
ting of  one  invariable  interpretation.  The  exactness  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  is  just  this  precision  and  in- 
variability of  their  symbols,  and  is  not,  as  commonly 
supposed,  the  source  of  any  sui>erior  certainty  as  to  the 
feu^ts.  The  classificatory  sciences,  which  deal  with  quali- 
ties rather  than  with  quantities,  may  be  equally  certain, 
and  represent  fuller  knowledge,  because  involving  more 
varied  feelings,  but  they  cannot  pretend  to  exactness. 
Even  on  the  quantitative  side,  certainty  is  not  identical 
with  exactness.  I  may  be  quite  certain  that  one  block 
of  marble  is  larger  than  another — meaning  tiiat  it  afiTecta 
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me  more  voluminously — but  I  cannot  know  how  smdi 
larger  it  is,  without  interpreting  my  feelings  by  the  sten- 
dard  of  quantity — the  how-muchness  as  represented  by 
that  standard.  The  immense  advantages  of  exact  meas- 
urement need  not  be  insisted  on.  The  Biolc^cal  Sci- 
ences, which  are  predominantly  dassificatory,  can  never 
rival  the  Cosmological  Sciences  in  exactness;  but  they 
may  reach  a  fuller  knowledge ;  and  their  certainty  will 
assume  more  and  more  the  character  of  exactness  as 
methods  of  measurement  are  applied  to  their  classifi- 
cations of  qualities.  The  qualitative  and  quantitative  as- 
pects of  phenomena  are  handled  by  the  two  great  instm- 
ments,  Logic  and  Mathematics,  the  second  being  only  a 
special  form  of  the  first  These  determine  the  general 
conceptions  which  are  derived  from  our  perceptions,  and 
the  whole  constitute  Experience. 

8.  What  is  the  conclusion  to  which  these  considera- 
tions lead  ?  It  is  that  the  separation  of  the  quantitative 
from  the  qualitative  aspect  of  phenomena  —  the  objective 
mechanical  from  the  subjective  psychological — is  a  logi- 
cal artifice  indispensable  to  research;  but  it  is  only  an 
artifice.*  In  pursuance  of  this  artifice,  each  special  science 
must  be  regarded  as  the  search  after  special  analytical 
results ;  and  meanwhile  this  method  should  be  respected, 
and  no  confusion  of  the  boundaries  between  one  science 
and  another  should  be  suffered.  Mechanical  problems 
must  not  be  confused  by  the  introduction  of  biolqgical 
relations.  Biological  problems  must  not  be  restricted  to 
mechanical  relations.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  mechani- 
cal relations  present  in  biological  phenomena  are  not 
to  be  sought,  and,  when  found,  to  be  expressed  in  me- 
chanical terms;  I  mean  that  such  an  inquiry  must  be 

*  The  retder  will  xmdertUnd  that  althon^  fiwclnnical  rektioiit  m 
modes  of  Feeling,  as  all  other  relationa  are,  yet  their  aspect  is  ezdmiTely 
oljectiTe,  refenriiig  to  objects  ideally  detadied  from  snl(}ects. 
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strictly  limited  to  mechanical  relations.  Subjective  rela- 
tions are  not  to  be  denied,  because  they  are  provisionally 
set  aside,  in  an  inquiiy  into  objective  relations ;  but  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  which  of  the  two  orders  we 
are  treating  of,  and  express  each  in  its  appropriate  terms. 
This  is  constantly  neglected.  For  example,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  meet  such  a  phrase  as  this :  **  A 
sensory  impression  is  transmitted  as  a  vxive  of  motion  to 
the  brain,  and  there  being  transformed  into  a  state  of 
consciousness^  is  again  reflected  as  a  motor  impulse." 

The  several  sciences  having  attained  certain  analytical 
results,  it  remains  for  Philosophy  to  co-ordinate  these 
into  a  doctrine  which  will  furnish  general  conceptions 
of  the  World,  Man,  and  Society.  On  the  analytical  side 
a  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe  might  be  perfected, 
but  it  would  still  only  be  a  theory  of  mechanical  re- 
lations, leaving  all  other  relations  to  be  expressed  in  other 
terms.  We  cannot  accept  the  statement  of  Descartes 
that  Nature  is  a  vast  mechanism,  and  Science  the  uni- 
versal application  of  mathematics.  The  equation  of  a 
sphere,  however  valuable  from  a  geometrical  point  of 
view,  is  useless  as  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  the  spherical  body  in  other  relations.  And  so 
a  complete  theory  of  the  mechanical  relations  of  the 
organism,  however  valuable  in  itself,  would  be  worthless 
in  the  solution  of  a  biological  problem,  unless  supple- 
mented by  all  that  mechanical  terms  are  incompetent  to 
express. 

9.  The  course  of  biological  speculation  has  been  simi- 
lar to  the  cosmological.  It  also  began  with  a  First 
Notion,  which  compendiously  expressed  the  facts  of 
Experience.  Nor  can  any  Theoretic  Conception  be  finally 
adopted  which  does  away  with  these  facts,  known  witii 
positive  certainty^  and  popularly  expressed  in  the  phrase: 
"  I  have  a  body,  and  a  souL"    We  may  alter  the  phrase 
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either  into  '^  I  am  a  body,  and  I  am  a  soul^ ;  or  into, " Ify 
body  is  only  the  manifestation  of  my  soul " ;  or,  **  My  soul 
is  only  a  f onction  of  my  body  " ;  but  the  fundamental  ex- 
periences which  are  thus  expressed  are  of  absolute  au- 
thority, no  matter  how  they  may  be  interpreted.    That  I 
have  a  body,  or  am  a  body,  is  not  to  be  speculatively  ar- 
gued away.    That  I  move  my  arm  to  strike  the  man  who 
has  offended  me,  or  stretch  out  my  hand  to  seixe  the  fruit 
which  I  see,  is  unquestionable;  that  these  movements 
are  determined  by  these  feelings,  and  are  never  thus 
effected  unless  thus  determined,  is  also  unquestionable. 
Here  are  two  sets  of  phenomena,  having  well-marked 
differences  of  aspect ;  and  they  are  grouped  respectively 
under  two  general  heads,  life  and  Mind.    life  is  as- 
signed to  the  physical  organism,  or  Body  —  all  its  phe- 
nomena are  objective.    Mind  is  assigned  to  the  psychical 
organism,  or  Soul — all  its  phenomena'  are  subjective. 
Although  what  is  called  my  Body  is  shown  to  be  a  group 
of  qualities  which  are  feelings  —  its  color,  form,  solidity, 
position,  motion  —  all  its  physical  attributes  being  what 
is  felt  by  us  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  our  organiza- 
tion ;  yet  inasmuch  as  these  feelings  have  the  charact^- 
istic  marks  of  objectivity,  and  are  thereby  referred  to 
some  objective  existence,  we  draw  a  broad. line  of  demar- 
cation between  them  and  other  feelings  having  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  subjectivity,  and  referring  to  ourselves 
as  subjects.    Psychological  analysis  shows  us  that  this 
line  of  demarcation  is  artificial,  only  representing  a  di- 
versity of  aspect ;  but  as  such  it  is  indispensable  to  sci- 
ence.   We  cannot  really  separate  in  a  sensation  what 
is  objective  from  what  is  subjective,  and  say  how  much 
belongs  to  the  Cosmos  apart  from  Sensibility,  and  how 
much  to  the  subject  pure  and  simple ;  we  can  only  view 
the  sensation  alternately  in  its  objective  and  subjeetiYe 
aspects.    What  belongs  to  extra-mental  existence  in  the 
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phenomeDon  of  Color,  and  what  to  the  "  greeting  of  the 
spirit,"  is  utterly  beyond  buman  knowledge:  for  the  ethe- 
real undulationB  which  physiciBts  presuppose  as  the  coa- 
inic  condition  are  themselves  subjected  to  this  same 
greeting  of  the  spirit :  they  too  are  ideal  forms  of  sensi- 
ble experiences. 

10.  This  conclusion,  however,  was  very  slowly  reaobsd. 
The  distinction  of  aspects  waa  made  the  ground  of  a  cor- 
responding distinction  in  agencies.  Each  group  was  per- 
sonified and  isolated.  The  one  group  was  personified  in 
Spirit  —  an  existent  in  every  respect  opposed  to  Matter, 
wbioh  was  the  existent  represented  in  the  other  group. 
One  was  said  to  be  simple,  indestructible;  the  other  com- 
pound, destructible.  One  was  invisible,  impalpable,  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  Sense ;  the  ot^er  was  visible,  tangible, 
sensible.  One  was  of  heaven,  the  other  of  earth.  Tbua 
a  biological  Dualism,  analogous  to  the  cosmological,  re- 
placed the  First  Notion.  It  was  undennined  by  advances 
in  two  directions.  Psychology  began  to  disclose  that  our 
conception  of  Matter  was,  to  say  the  least,  saturated  with 
Mind,  its  Atoms  confessedly  being  ideal  figments ;  and  that 
all  the  terms  by  which  we  expressed  wUerUd  qualities 
were  terms  which  expressed  modes  of  Feeling;  bo  that 
whatever  remained  over  and  above  this  was  the  unknown 
X,  which  speculation  required  as  a  postulate.  Idealism, 
rejecting  this  postulate,  declared  that  Matter  was  simply 
the  projection  of  Mind,  and  that  our  Body  was  the  objec- 
tivation  of  our  Son!  Physiology  b^an  to  disclose  that 
all  the  mental  processes  were  (mathematically  speaking) 
/unctions  of  physical  processes,  L  a  vaiying  with  the  vari- 
ations of  bodily  states ;  and  this  was  declared  enough  to 
banish  forever  the  conception  of  a  Soul,  ezoept  as  a  term 
simply  expressing  certain  functions. 

11.  Idealism  and  Materialism  are  equally  destructive 
of  Dualism.    The  defects  of  particular  idealist  and  in4t9- 
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rialist  theories  we  will  not  here  touch  upon ;  they  mainly 
result  from  defects  of  Method.  Not  sufficiently  recogniz- 
ing the  primary  fact  testified  by  Consciousness,  namely, 
that  £3q)erience  expresses  boUi  physical  and  mental 
aspek^ts,  and  that  a  Not-Self  is  everywhere  indissolubly 
interwoven  with  Self,  an  objective  factor  with  a  subjectiTe 
factor,  the  idealist  reduces  Existence  to  a  mere  panorama 
of  mental  states,  and  the  Body  to  a  group  in  this  pano- 
rama. He  is  thus  incapable  of  giving  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  all  the  objective  phenomena  which  do  not 
follow  in  the  same  order  as  his  feelings,  which  manifest  a 
succession  unlike  his  expectation,  and  which  he  cannot 
class  under  the  order  of  his  mental  states  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. He  conceives  that  it  is  the  Mind  which  pre- 
scribes  the  order  in  Things ;  whereas  experience  assures 
us  that  the  order  is  described,  not  prescribed  by  us :  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  Feeling,  but  determined  by  the  laws 
of  Things,  i  &  the  genesis  of  subjective  phenomena  is 
determined  by  the  action  of  the  Cosmos  on  our  Sensibil- 
ity, and  the  reaction  of  our  Sensibility.  He  overlooks 
the  evidence  that  the  mental  forms  or  laws  of  thought 
which  determine  the  character  of  particular  experiences, 
were  themselves  evolved  through  a  continual  action  and 
reaction  of  the  Cosmos  and  the  Soul,  precisely  as  the  laws 
of  oiganic  action  which  determine  the  character  of  par- 
ticular functions  were  evolved  through  a  continual  adap- 
tation of  the  organism  to  the  medium.  These  immanent 
laws  are  declared  to  be  transcendental,  antecedent  to  all 
such  action  and  reaction. 

A  similar  exclusiveness  vitiates  the  materialist  doctrine. 
Overlooking  the  primary  fact  that  Feeling  is  indissolubly 
interwoven  with  processes  regarded  as  purely  physical 
because  they  are  considered  solely  in  their  objective  as- 
pect, the  materialist  fails  to  recognize  the  operation  of 
psychological  laws  in  the  determination  of  physiological 
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results ;  he  hopes  to  reduce  Biology  to  a  problem  of  Me- 
chanica  But  Vitality  and  Sensibility  are  coefficients 
which  must  render  the  mechanical  problem  insoluble,  if 
only  on  the  ground  that  mechanical  principles  have  refer- 
ence to  quantitative  relations,  whereas  vital  relations  are 
qualitative.  His  error  is  the  obverse  of  the  vitalises 
error.  The  vitalist  imagines  that  the  speciality  of  organic 
phenomena  proves  the  existence  of  a  cause  which  has  no 
conmiunity  with  the  forces  operating  elsewhere;  so,  turn- 
ing his  back  on  all  the  evidence,  he  attempts  to  explain 
organic  phenomena  without  any  aid  fix)m  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  The  materialist,  turning  his  back  on  all  the 
evidence  of  quite  special  conditions  only  found  at  work 
in  living  organisms,  tries  to  explain  the  problem  solely  by 
the  aid  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  physiological  and  psychological  problems  are  not  to 
be  solved  if  we  disregard  the  laws  of  Evolution  through 
Epigenesis.  The  mental  structure  is  evolved,  as  the  phys- 
ical structure  is  evolved.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  such 
evolution  is  visible  in  anorganisms,  nor  will  any  one  sup- 
pose it  to  be  possible  in  machines.  From  the  biological 
point  of  view  we  must  therefore  reject  both  Idealism  and 
Materialism.  We  applaud  the  one  when  it  says,  "  Don't 
confuse  mental  facts  by  the  introduction  of  physical  hy- 
potheses"; and  the  other  when  it  says,  "Don't  darken 
physical  facts  with  metaphysical  mists."  We  say  to  both, 
"  By  all  means  make  clear  to'  yourselves  which  aspect  of 
the  phenomena  you  are  deab'ng  with,  and  express  each  in 
its  own  terms.  But  in  endeavoring  to  understand  a  phe- 
nomenon you  must  take  into  account  all  its  ascertainable 
conditions.  Now  these  conditions  are  sometimes  only 
approachable  from  the  objective  side ;  at  other  times  only 
from  the  subjective  side." 

12.  While  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  investigation  of  a 
process  on  its  objective  side,  limited  to  objective  oondi- 
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tioDs,  and  to  express  the  result  in  objective  tenns,  we  must 
remember  that  this  is  an  artifice ;  above  all,  we  must  re- 
member that  even  within  the  objective  limits  onr  analyses 
are  only  provisional,  and  must  be  finally  rectified  by  a 
restoration  of  all  the  elements  we  have  provisionally  set 
aside.  Thus  rectified,  the  objective  interpretation  of  vital 
and  mental  phenomena  has  the  incomparable  advantage 
of  simpliiying  research,  keeping  it  fixed  on  physical  pro- 
cesses, instead  of  being  perturbed  by  suggestions  of  met- 
aphysical processes.  And  as  all  physical  investigation 
naturally  tends  to  reduce  itself  to  a  mechanical  investiga- 
tion, because  Mechanics  is  the  science  of  motion,  and  all 
physical  processes  are  motions,  we  may  be  asked.  Why 
should  not  the  mechanical  point  of  view  be  the  rational 
standing-point  of  the  biologist  ?  Our  answer  is.  Because 
Mechanics  concerns  itself  with  abstract  relations,  and 
treats  of  products  without  reference  to  modes  of  produc- 
tion, L  e.  with  motions  without  reference  to  all  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  depend.  Every  physical  change, 
if  expressed  in  physical  terms,  is  a  change  of  position, 
and  is  determined  by  some  preceding  change  of  position. 
It  is  a  movement  having  a  certain  velocity  and  direction, 
which  velocity  and  direction  are  determined  by  the  ve- 
locity and  direction  of  a  force  (a  pressure  or  a  tension) 
compounded  with  the  forces  of  resistance,  i.  e.  counter- 
pressures.  Clearly,  the  nature  of  the  forces  in  operation 
must  be  taken  into  account;  and  it  is  this  which  the 
mechanical  view  disregards,  the  biological  regards.  The 
mechanical  view  is  fixed  on  the  ascertained  adjustment  of 
the  parts,  so  that  the  working  of  the  organism  may  be  ex- 
plained as  if  it  were  a  machine,  a  movement  here  liberat- 
ing a  movement  there.  The  biological  view  includes  this 
adjustment  of  parts,  but  takes  in  also  the  conditions  of 
molecular  change  in  the  parts  on  which  the  adjustment 
dynamically  depends.     Mechanical  actions  may  be  exr 
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pressed  as  the  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the  angle  of 
two  levers ;  but  chemical  actions  are  not  thus  expressible ; 
still  less  vital  and  mental  actiona 

13.  The  organism  is  on  the  physical  side  a  mechanism, 
and  so  long  as  the  mechanical  interpretation  of  organic 
phenomena  is  confined  to  expressing  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples  involved  in  the  mechanical  relations,  it  is  emi- 
nently to  be  applauded.  But  the  organism  is  something 
more  than  a  mechanism,  even  on  the  physical  side ;  or, 
since  this  statement  may  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say, 
what  no  one  will  dispnte,  that  the  organism  is  a  mechan- 
ism of  a  very  special  kind,  in  many  cardinal  points  unlike 
all  machines.  This  difference  of  kihd  brings  with  it  a 
difference  of  causal  conditions.  In  so  far  as  the  actions 
of  this  mechanism  are  those  of  a  dependent  sequence  of 
material  positions,  they  are  actions  expressible  in  mechan- 
ical terms ;  but  in  so  far  as  these  actions  are  dependent 
on  vital  processes,  they  are  not  expressible  in  mechanical 
terms.  Vital  facts,  especially  facts  of  sensibility,  have 
factors  neither  discernible  in  machines  nor  expressible  in 
mechanical  terms.  Wo  cannot  ignore  them,  sddiough  for 
analytical  purposes  we  may  provisionally  set  them  aside. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  mechanical 
theory,  the  history  of  which  has  just  been  briefly 
sketched,  biological  problems  have  more  and  more  come 
under  its  influenca  There  has  always  been  a  fierce  re- 
sistance to  the  attempt  to  explain  vital  and  sentient 
phenomena  on  mechanical,  or  even  physical  principles, 
but  still  the  question  has  incessantly  recurred.  How  far 
is  the  organism  mechanically  interpretable  ?  And  while 
the  progress  of  Biology  has  shown  more  and  more  the 
machine-like  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  of  which 
the  organism  is  composed,  it  has  also  shown  more  and 
more  the  intervention  of  conditions  not  mechanically  in- 
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terpretabla  We  shall  have  to  consider  the  questioii, 
therefore,  under  two  forms.  First,  whether  animals  mre 
machines,  and  if  not,  by  what  characters  do  we  distin- 
goish  them  from  machines?  Secondly,  in  what  senae 
can  we  correctly  speak  of  Feeling  as  an  agent  in  organic 
processes? 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE  VITAL  MECHANISM. 


14.  No  answer  can  be  successfully  attempted  in  reply 
to  the  first  of  the  questions  which  closed  the  last  chapter 
until  we  have  given  precision  to  certain  terms  of  inces- 
sant recurrence.  I  have  often  to  remark  on  the  peculiar 
misfortune  of  Psychology,  that  all  its  principal  terms  are 
employed  by  different  writers,  and  are  understood  by  dif- 
ferent readers,  in  widely  different  senses:  they  denote  and 
connote  meanings  of  various  significance.  All  physicists 
mean  the  same  thing  when  they  speak  of  weight,  mass, 
momentum,  electricity,  heat,  etc  All  chemists  mean  the 
same  thing  when  they  speak  of  affinity,  decomposition, 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  All  physiologists  mean  the 
same  thing  when  they  speak  of  muscle,  nerve,  nutrition, 
secretion,  etc.  But  scarcely  any  two  psychologists  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing  when  they  speak  of  sensation, 
feeling,  thought,  volition,  consciousness,  etc. ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  denotation  and  connotation  in  their  uses  of  such 
terms  lead  to  endless  misunderstanding.  As  Bousseau 
says:  "Les  definitions  pourraient  6tre  bonnes  si  Ton  n'em- 
ployait  pas  les  mots  pour  les  faire."  But  since  we  must 
employ  words  as  our  signs,  our  utmost  care  should  be 
given  to  clearly  marking  what  it  is  the  signs  signify. 

15.  The  question  we  have  now  before  us,  whether  ani- 
mal actions  are  interpretable  on  purely  mechanical  prin- 
ciples ?  can  only  be  answered  after  a  preliminary  settle- 
ment of  the  terms.    The  first  of  these  terms  to  be  settled 
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is  that  of  mechanism,  when  applied  to  the  vital  organiam. 
If  the  organism  is  a  mechanism,  its  actions  must  of 
coarse  be  interpretable  on  mechanical  principles.  But 
this  general  truth  requires  a  special  interpretatioii,  if  on 
inquiry  we  find  that  the  organism  is  a  particular  land 
of  mechanism,  one  which  is  n^  to  be  classed  under  the 
same  head  as  inorganic  machines.  And  this  we  do  find. 
In  Problem  I.  §  22,  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the 
radical  difference  between  oiganic  and  inoiganic  mechan- 
isms, due  to  the  differences  in  their  structures.  But  the 
differences  there  noted  do  not  affect  the  operation  of  ab- 
stract mechanical  principles,  which  are  of  course  mani- 
fested wherever  there  is  a  dependent  sequence  of  nmt»rii^l 
changes;  and  which  are  the  same  abstract  principles  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens,  the  mechanism  of  a  paper- 
mill,  or  the  mechanism  of  an  animal  body.  In  other 
v^ords,  the  principles  are  abstract,  and  are  abstracted  from 
all  concrete  cases  by  letting  drop  what  is  special  to  each 
case,  retaining  only  what  is  common  to  alL  This  proce- 
dure is  indispensable  to  the  ideal  constructions  of  Science. 
But  we  cannot  rightly  interpret  any  concrete  case  by  ab- 
stract principles  alone ;  we  must  restore  the  special 
characters  which  the  abstraction  has  eliminated.  The 
most  lucid  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens 
will  leave  us  quite  in  the  dark  respecting  the  action  of  a 
paper-mill,  until  we  have  studied  the  mill  at  work,  ascer- 
tained its  structure  and  mode  of  operation,  and  therein 
detected  what  is  common  both  to  its  mechanism  and  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens.  Thus  equipped,  we  approach 
the  study  of  the  animal  mechanism,  but  find  ourselves 
wholly  in  the  dark  until  we  have  also  ascertained  its 
structure  and  mode  of  operation ;  then  we  may  recognize 
in  it  the  principles  of  dependent  sequence  which  had 
been  abstracted  from  .the  paper-mill  and  the  heavens. 
To  neglect  this  concrete  study,  and  to  argue  from  Ma- 
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chineiy  to  life  in  disregard  of  special  conditions,  is  not 
more  rational  than  to  assume  that  the  movement  of  a 
piston  is  prompted  by  volition. 

16.  The  recognition  of  special  differences  is  no  denial 
of  fundamental  identitiea  We  do  not  deny  the  presence 
of  phenomena  in  oiganisms  which  belong  to  physical  and 
chemical  agencies,  but  we  assert  that  organisms  have 
other  phenomena  besides  these,  dependent  on  conditions 
not  present  in  physical  and  chemical  phenomena.  The 
same  material  elements  and  forces  may  be  recognized  in 
a  moving  inoiganic  body,  and  a  moving  organic  body ;  but 
in  the  latter  there  is  a  speciality  of  combination  with  a 
speciality  of  result  Just  as  the  same  words  and  laws  of 
grammatical  construction  may  be  recognized  in  prose  and 
poetry ;  yet  poetry  is  not  prose,  but  has  special  rules  of 
its  own,  and  special  effects.  In  an  organism,  as  in  a 
machine,  the  adjustment  of  the  parts  is  a  condition  of 
the  mechanical  action ;  the  one  enables  us  to  explain  the 
other.  But  the  parts  adjusted,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  adjustment,  are  unlike  in  the  two  cases.  This  unlike- 
ness  is  pervading  and  profound.  One  cardinal  difference 
is  that  the  combination  of  the  parts  is  in  the  machine  a 
fixed,  in  the  organism  a  fluctuating  adjustment ;  and  this 
fluctuation  is  due  to  certain  vital  processes  subjectively 
known  as  sensitive  guidance.  Hence  machines  have  fixed 
and  calculated  mechanisms ;  whereas  organisms  are  varia- 
ble and  to  a  great  extent  incalculable  mechanisms. 

17.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  a  theory  which  reduces 
vital  activities  to  purely  physical  processes  is  seK-con- 
demned.  Not  that  we  are  to  admit  the  agency  of  any 
extra-organic  principle,  such  as  the  hypothesis  of  Vital- 
ism assumes  (Prob.  I.  §  14) ;  but  only  the  agency  of  an 
intra-organic  principle,  or  the  abstract  symbol  of  aU  the 
co-operant  conditions  —  the  special  combination  of  forces 
which  result  in  oiganization.    This  assures  us  that  an 
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oiganiam  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  mechanism,  the  proccases  in 
which  are  peculiar  to  it ;  and  among  those  processes  there 
is  one  which  results  in  what  we  call  Sensibility.  This 
Sensibility  is  a  factor  which  raises  the  phenomena  into 
another  order.  To  overlook  its  presence  is  fatal  to  may 
explanation  of  the  organic  mechanism.  Yet  it  is  over- 
looked by  those  who  tell  us  that  when  an  impression  on 
a  nerve  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  is  thence  reflected 
on  the  limbs  —  as  when  the  retina  of  a  wolf  is  stimulated 
by  the  image  of  a  sheep,  and  the  spring  of  the  wolf  upon 
the  sheep  follows  as  a  "  purely  mechanical  consequence — 
the  whole  process  has  from  first  to  last  been  physical** 
Unless  the  term  physical  is  here  used  to  designate  the 
objective  sequence,  as  contemplated  by  an  onlooker,  who 
likens  the  process  to  the  sequence  observable  in  a  ma- 
chine, I  should  say  that  from  first  to  last  the  process  has 
been  not  physical,  but  vital,  involving  among  its  essential 
conditions  the  peculiarly  vital  factor  named  Sensibility. 
The  process  taking  place  in  the  wolfs  oi^nism  is  one 
which  involves  conditions  never  found  in  purely  phjrsical 
processea  We  may  indeed  analytically  disregard  these. 
We  may  view  the  process  in  its  purely  physical  relations, 
or  in  its  purely  chemical  relations,  or  in  its  purely  mathe- 
matical (mechanical)  relations.  But  this  is  the  artifice  of 
the  analytical  method.  In  reality  the  process  is  no  one 
of  these,  for  it  is  all  of  these  ;  it  is  a  process  in  a  living 
organism,  and  depends  on  conditions  only  found  in  living 
organisms  —  nay,  in  this  particular  case  the  process  de- 
pends on  conditions  only  found  in  organisms  like  that  of 
the  wolf;  for  the  image  of  the  sheep  will  stimulate  the 
brain  of  a  goat,  horse,  or  elephant  without  producing  any 
such  movement  in  the  organism. 

18.  The  importance  of  this  point  must  excuse  my  re- 
iteration of  it  We  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  that 
the  organism  is  in  its  objective  aspect  a  physiological 
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mechanism,  in  its  subjective  aspect  a  psychological  mech- 
anism: in  both  aspects  it  is  to  be  radically  demarcated 
from  all  inoi^ganic  mechanisms.  In  it  the  combination 
and  co-ordination  of  movements  involve  conditions  never 
present  in  machines ;  among  these  conditions,  there  are 
combinations  and  co-ordinations  of  Sensibility,  which, 
although  material  processes  on  the  objective  side,  are 
processes  believed  to  be  only  present  in  organisms.  We 
have  the  strongest  reasons  for  concluding  that  every  feel- 
ing, every  change  in  Sensibility,  has  its  correlative  ma- 
terial process  in  the  organism  —  is,  in  short,  only  the 
subjective  aspect  of  the  objective  organic  change.  What 
in  Physiology  is  called  Go-ordination  and  has  reference 
to  movements,  in  Psychology  may  be  called  Logic,  having 
reference  to  feelings.  But  be  this  latter  point  accepted 
or  rejected,  the  one  point  which  admits  of  no  dispute  is 
that  an  organism  is  radically  distinguishable  from  every 
inoi^nic  mechanism  in  that  U  acquires  through  the  very 
exercise  of  Us  primaiy  constitution,  a  new  constitviion  vrith 
new  pouters.  Its  adjustment  is  a  changing  and  developing 
mechanism.  That  is  to  say,  a  machine,  however  complex 
its  structure,  is  constructed  once  for  all,  and  this  primary 
constitution  is  final,  the  adjustment  of  parts  remaining 
unaltered;  and  although  by  exercise  the  machine  may 
come  to  work  more  easily,  with  less  friction,  it  never 
comes  to  work  differently,  to  readjust  its  parts,  and  develop 
new  capabilities.  It  has  no  historical  factor  manifest  in 
its  functions.  It  has  no  experienca  It  reacts  at  last  as 
at  first.  How  different  the  organism  1  This  has  not  only 
variable  adjustments  due  to  internal  fluctuations,  it  has 
experience  which  develops  new  parts,  and  new  adjust- 
ments of  old  parts.  Every  organism  has  its  primary  con- 
stitution in  the  adjustment  of  parts  peculiar  to  the  spe- 
cies ;  it  has  also  its  secondary  or  modified  constitution,  in 
the  adjustment  which  has  been  more  or  less  altered  by 
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individual  experiences ;  it  has,  thirdly,  its  temporary  con- 
stitution in  the  variable  adjustment  due  to  the  vaiying 
state  of  tension  which  results  from  varying  stimulation. 

19.  A  word  on  each.  There  is  a  structural  disposition 
of  the  parts  which  is  common  to  large  groups  of  oi^gan- 
isms,  so  that  a  corresponding  similarity  is  observable  in 
the  reactions  of  these  organisms.  Thus  all  quadrupeds 
use  their  limbs  for  locomotion  in  very  similar  ways ;  birds 
use  their  wings  for  flight  in  similar  ways.  All  vertebrates 
swallow  their  food^  defend  themselves,  shrink  when  hur^ 
eta,  in  ways  that  are  very  similar.  In  so  far  as  their 
oiganizations  are  alike,  their  actions  and  reactions  are 
alika  In  so  far  as  their  organizations  differ,  their  actions 
and  reactions  differ.  The  goose  and  the  vulture  are  alike 
in  the  main  lines  of  structure ;  still  more  alike  are  duck 
and  hen  ;  yet,  owing  to  certain  unlike  characters  of  struc- 
ture, they  manifest  some  marked  differences  in  action  and 
reaction:  the  goose  will  starve  in  the  presence  of  food 
which  the  vulture  gluttonously  devours,  and  the  vulture 
will  refuse  the  vegetable  food  which  the  goose  devours ; 
the  duck  plunges  into  the  water,  the  hen  not  only  refuses 
to  enter  it,  but  is  greatly  agitated  when  she  sees  Uie  duck- 
lings she  has  hatched  plunging  into  it  That  peculiar 
instincts,  habits,  and  feelings  are  rigorously  determined 
by  peculiarities  in  the  organism,  no  one  doubts,  when 
animals  are  in  question.  If  this  is  less  obvious  in  the 
case  of  men,  the  reason  is  that  there  the  influence  of  other 
factors  somewhat  masks  the  operation  of  the  primary  con- 
stitution—  these  factors  are  the  modified  and  the  tem- 
porary constitution&  Tet  even  in  man  it  is  true  to  say 
that  his  feelings  and  actions  are  the  result  of  his  organiza- 
tion, native  and  acquired 

20.  No  two  men  are  organized  in  all  respects  aUke. 
There  are  individual  variations  in  structure,  both  native 
and  acquired    These  may  be  too  slight  to  be  appreciable 
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by  any  other  test  than  the  difference  of  reaction  under  simi- 
lar external  stimuli ;  but  the  variations  in  the  sensibility 
to  music,  color,  temperature,  sexual  influence,  moral  in- 
fluence, etc.,  betray  corresponding  differences  in  the  oi^n- 
isms.  Any  one  variation  in  structure,  seemingly  trivial, 
may  be  the  origin  of  well-marked  diversity  in  physical 
and  moral  characters.  Compare  the  bull  with  the  ox,  or 
the  predatory  aggressive  eagle  with  the  cowardly  vulture. 
Nor  are  the  temporary  modifications  to  be  overlooked. 
Antoine  Cros  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient^  a  young  girl, 
suffering  from  congested  liver  and  spleen,  which  of  course 
altered  the  state  of  her  blood,  and  thus  for  a  time  modi- 
fied her  constitution.  Her  moral  character  was  greatly 
altered  by  it  She  ceased  to  feel  any  affection  for  father 
or  mother;  would  play  with  her  doll,  but  could  not 
be  brought  to  show  any  delight  in  it;  could  not  be 
drawn  out  of  her  apathetic  sadness.  Things  which  pre- 
viously had  made  her  shriek  with  laughter,  now  left  her 
uninterested.  Her  temper  changed,  became  capricious 
and  violent.*  Congestion  of  the  lungs,  if  unaccompanied 
by  congestion  of  the  liver,  never  produces  such  effects,  be- 
cause not  thus  altering  the  blood.  The  effects  of  liver 
congestion  are  familiar.  Cros  cites  the  case  of  a  magis- 
trate whose  liver  was  enlarged,  and  whose  skin  showed  a 
markedly  bilious  aspect,  and  in  whom  all  affection  seemed 
to  be  dead :  he  did  not  exhibit  any  perversion  or  violence, 
only  want  of  emotive  reaction.  If  he  went  to  the  theatre 
he  could  not  feel  the  slightest  pleasure  in  it  The  thoughts 
of  his  home,  his  absent  wife  and  children,  were,  he  de- 
clared, as  unaffecting  to  him  as  a  problem  in  Euclid. 

21.  Owing  to  the  recognized  dependence  of  peculiar  in- 
stincts cmd  modes  of  reaction  on  peculiarities  of  structure, 
comparative  anatomists  are  quite  confident,  when  they 

*  Antotkb  Caos,  Le$  FoneHom  tupMeura'du  SytUme  nerveuae,  1875, 

p.  S5. 
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find  a  portion  of  a  skull  with  two  occipital  condyles,  that 
the  animal  to  which  this  skull  belonged  had  red  blood- 
corpuscles  without  nuclei,  and  (if  a  female)  suckled  its 
young.  If  in  that  fragment  of  skull  there  remain  a  single 
tooth,  it  will  prove  that  the  animal  was  carnivorous  or 
herbivorous,  and  had,  or  had  not,  retractile  claws.  From 
such  data  a  general  conclusion  may  be  formed  as  to 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  the  animal  The  data  dis- 
close much  of  the  primary  constitution,  that  is  to  say, 
the  mechanism  which  the  animal  brought  with  it  into  the 
world,  ready  prepared  to  react  in  definite  ways  on  being 
stimulated.  The  connate  mechanism  has  correlative  ten- 
dencies of  reaction.  Some  of  these  tendencies  are  inevi- 
tably called  into  play  by  external  conditions,  and  they 
continue  unaltered  amid  great  varieties  of  circumstances, 
provided  none  of  these  variations  directly  deprive  them 
of  their  appropriate  stimulation.  Such  tendencies  of  the 
connate  mechanism  are  styled  automatie  (an  imfortunate 
metaphor,  which  has  led  to  the  theory  of  Automatism), 
and  include,  besides  the  visceral  reactions,  the  more  com- 
plex reactions  of  winking,  breathing,  swallowing,  cough- 
ing;, flying,  walking,  etc.  It  is  true  that  we  learn  to  walk, 
and  learn  to  wink,  whereas  the  other  actions  require  no 
tentative  efforts  directed  by  experience ;  but  the  mechan- 
ism of  all  these  actions  is  already  laid  down  in  the  pri- 
mary constitution,  and  is  inevitably  called  into  play. 

22.  The  instincts  also  belong  to  the  connate  mechan- 
ism, and  in  the  course  of  the  normal  experience  of  the 
animal  inevitably  come  into  play ;  but,  unlike  the  auto- 
matic tendencies  of  breathing,  swallowing,  and  coughing, 
they  are  capable  of  modification,  or  even  suppression,  by 
alterations  in  the  course  of  individual  experience.  The 
connate  mechanism  of  the  cat  determines  its  dread  of 
water,  and  its  enmity  to  the  dog  and  mouse ;  yet  a  cat 
will  by  the  modifications  of  certain  experiences  become  as 
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ready  as  an  otter  to  take  to  the  water,  and  become  so 
fond  of  a  dog  that  she  will  allow  him  to  tend  upon  her 
kittens ;  and  so  indifferent  to  the  mouse  that  she  will  let 
it  run  over  her  body.  All  this  implies  a  new  adjustment 
in  the  nervous  centres,  with  new  modes  of  reaction  on 
sensory  impressions :  the  inherited  mechanism  has  been 
modified.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  profound  modifica- 
tions wliich  the  human  inherited  mechanism  undeigoes 
in  the  course  of  experience  —  how  social  influences  and 
moral  and  religious  teachings  redirect,  or  even  suppress, 
many  primary  tendencies ;  so  that  "moral  habits"  become 
organized,  and  replace  the  original  tendencies  of  the  oi^gan- 
ism.  These,  when  organized,  become  the  inevitable  modes 
of  reaction,  and  are  sometimes  called  secondarily  auto- 
matic. It  is  important  to  recognize  this  organization  of 
experiences,  this  acquisition  of  a  secondary  or  modified 
constitution,  if  we  would  explain  psychological  processes 
by  physiological  processes.  Thus  the  processes  of  Logic 
are  automatic,  they  belong  to  the  connate  primary  mech- 
anism, and  their  action  is  inevitable,  invariable.  The 
elements  of  a  judgment,  like  the  elements  of  a  perception, 
may  vary,  and  we  therefore  say  that  one  judgment  is 
false,  and  one  perception  incomplete;  but  the  judging 
process  is  always  the  same,  and  the  perceiving  process  is 
always  the  same.  We  may  breathe  pure  air  or  impure 
air,  but  the  breathing  process  is  in  each  case  the  same ; 
and  judgment  is  as  automatic  as  breathing,  not  to  bo 
altered,  not  to  be  suppressed.  Again,  the  moral  terror  at 
wickedness  of  any  recognized  kind  is  as  automatic  as  the 
instinctive  terror  at  danger.  The  one  has  its  roots  in 
the  primary  disposition  called  love  of  approbation  and  its 
correlative  dread  of  disapprobation:  the  social  instinct 
The  other  has  its  root  in  the  primary  disposition  called 
"  instinct  of  self-preservation,"  which  is  really  the  reflex 
shrinking  from  pain :  the  physiological  instinct. 
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23.  Besides  the  connate  and  acquired  mechanism,  we 
have  now  to  consider  the  temporary  and  flactoatiii^  ad- 
justments which  represent  the  statical  condition  of  the 
organism  at  each  moment    The  automatism  of  the  pri- 
mary constitution  is  such  that  previous  experience  and 
conscious  effort  are  not  needed ;  nor  will  any  experience 
or  any  effort  alter  the  mode  of  reaction.    If  a  ationg 
light  falls  on  the  eye,  the  iris  contracts ;  if  the  eyehall 
is  ,dry,  the  eyelid  drops ;  if  sound-waves  beat  upon  the 
tympanum,  the  stapedius  muscle  contracts;  if  the  lin- 
ing of  the  throat  be  tickled,  the  muscles  involved  in 
coughing  or  in  vomiting  contract     No  experience   is 
necessary  for  these  actions,  some  of  which  are  so  com- 
plicated that  if  we  had  to  learn  them,  as  we  learn  fisr 
simpler  actions,  the  organism  would  perish  before  the 
power  was  attained.    Yet  all  of  these  presuppose  a  cer- 
tain normal  state  of  the  mechanism,  any  considerable 
variation  in  which  will  modify  or  suppress  them. 

24.  Secondarily  automatic  actions  are  those  which  have 
been  acquired  through  experiences  that  have  modified 
the  organism,  and  produced  a  new  adjustment  of  parts. 
We  learn  to  shield  the  eyes  against  a  strong  glare  of  light 
by  raising  the  hand ;  by  winking  we  learn  to  shield  the 
eye  against  an  approaching  body ;  we  also  learn  to  turn 
the  head  in  the  direction  of  a  sound,  and  to  thrust  away 
with  our  hands  the  object  that  is  irritating  our  skin. 
Experience  has  been  necessary  for  all  these  actions,  and 
has  finally  oi^nized  the  tendencies  to  perform  them,  so 
that  the  reaction  is  invariable,  inevitable,  unless  controlled 
by  the  wilL  If  you  tickle  my  throat,  I  may,  or  may 
not,  push  aside  your  hand ;  but  if  the  inside  of  my  throat 
be  tickled,  I  must  cough.  Here  we  see  the  difference 
between  the  automatic  and  secondarily  automatic  actions. 
The  second  being  due  to  individual  experience,  are  more 
or  less  controllable;  and  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
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controlled  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  nerve-centres 
at  the  moment.  You  may  tickle  mj  throaty  or  irritate 
my  skin,  without  causing  any  movement  of  my  hands  to 
thwart  you,  either  because  my  nerve-centres  are  preoccu- 
pied by  other  stimulations,  and  I  am  not  conscious  of 
the  irritation,  or  because  I  do  not  choose  to  thwart  yotL 

25.  It  should  be  added  that  some  secondarily  auto- 
matic actions  have  become  so  firmly  organized  that  we 
can  only  with  great  difficulty  interfere  with  them.  Others 
never  enter  into  consciousness,  and  are  therefore  often 
supposed  to  be  purely  mechanical.  The  movement  of 
the  eye  towards  the  brightest  light,  and  the  convergence 
of  the  axes  of  both  eyes,  are  reflexes  which,  although 
involuntary  and  unconscious,  are  the  products  of  educa- 
tion. They  do  not  belong  to  the  connate  constitution, 
although  they  are  so  inevitably  acquired  by  experience 
that  they  belong  to  every  normal  child.  At  first  the 
infant  stares  with  a  blank  gaze,  and  its  eyes,  though  mov- 
ing under  the  stimulus  of  light,  move  incoherently ;  the 
axes  never  converge  except  by  accident.  Very  early, 
however,  the  infant's  eyes  are  observed  to  follow  the 
movements  of  a  bright  light ;  and  at  last  they  acquire  so 
certain  and  rapid  a  power  of  adjustment  that  the  eyes 
shift  from  spot  to  spot,  always  "fixing"  the  object  by 
bringing  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  retina  to  bear  on 
it  The  incoherent  movements  have  become  precisely 
regulated  movementa  It  is  the  same  with  speech.  The 
vocal  organs  are  exercised  in  an  incoherent  babbla  By 
degrees  these  movements  become  regulated  so  as  to  re- 
spond definitely  to  definite  stimuli,  and  words  are  formed, 
then  sentences,  till  finally  fluent  speech  becomes  in  a 
great  d^ree  automatic.  The  vocal  muscles  respond  to 
an  auditory  stimulus,  and  the  child  repeats  the  word  it 
has  heard,  just  as  the  eye-muscles  respond  to  a  retinal 
stimulus.    That  we  acquire  the  power  of  converging  the 
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axes,  and  accommodating  the  lens  to  near  objects,  is  not 
only  proved  hj  observation  of  infants,  but  also  by  cases 
of  disease.  After  the  reflex  mechanism  has  been  long 
established,  so  that  it  acts  with  inevitable  precision,  a 
slight  paralysis  of  one  of  the  muscles  has  the  effect  of 
making  all  objects  appear  in  a  different  position;  the 
patient  trjring  to  touch  an  object,  then  alwajrs  moves  his 
hand  on  one  side  of  it  Von  Graefe  relates  the  case  of 
a  stonebreaker  who  always  struck  his  hand  with  the 
hammer  when  he  tried  to  strike  the  stona  Yet  this 
very  man  learned  to  accommodate  his  movements  to  the 
new  impressions ;  so  that  if  his  paralysis  had  been  cured, 
his  modified  mechanism  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to 
the  new  conditions,  and  he  would  once  more  have  struck 
his  hand  instead  of  the  stona 

26.  This  digression  on  the  native  and  acquired  dispo- 
sitions of  the  organism,  while  it  has  brought  into  strong 
light  all  that  can  be  cited  in  favor  of  regarding  animal 
bodies  as  mechanisms,  and  their  actions  as  the  direct  con- 
sequences of  mechanical  adjustments,  has  also  made  con- 
spicuous the  radical  difference  between  an  organism  and  a 
machina  We  cannot  too  emphatically  insist  on  this  radi- 
cal difference.  Between  the  group  of  conditions  involved 
in  the  structure  and  action  of  a  machine,  and  the  group 
of  conditions  involved  in  the  structure  and  action  of  an 
oiganism,  there  are  contrasts  as  broad  as  any  that  can 
be  named.  To  overlook  these  in  taking  account  solely 
of  the  conditions  common  to  both  groups  is  a  serious 
error.  On  such  grounds  we  might  insist  that  a  tiger  is  a 
violet,  because  both  are  organisms. 

The  biologist  will  admit  that  an  oiganism  is  a  mechan- 
ism, and  (in  so  far  as  its  bodily  structure  is  concerned)  a 
material  mechanism.  All  the  actions  of  this  structure 
are  therefore  mechanical,  in  the  two  senses  of  the  term : 
first,  as  being  the  actions  of  material  adjustments ;  sec- 
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ondly,  as  being  movements^  and  thereby  included  under 
the  general  laws  of  motion  represented  in  Mechanics; 
the  abstract  laws  of  movement  for  an  organic  body  are 
not  different  from  the  abstract  laws  of  movement  for  an 
inorganic  body.  So  far  we  have  been  considering  the 
abstract  relations  only.  No  sooner  do  we  consider  the 
phenomena  as  concrete  wholes,  than  we  find  great  di- 
versity in  the  modes  of  production  of  the  movements  in 
oiganisms  and  machines.  Now  it  is  precisely  the  modes 
of  production  which  have  interest  for  ua  We  never 
understand  a  phenomenon  so  as  to  gain  any  practical 
control  over  it,  or  any  theoretical  illumination  from  it, 
unless  we  have  mastered  some  of  its  conditions;  our 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  the  measure  of  our 
power. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  REULTION  07  BODT  AND  MIHIX 

27.  The  seoond  question  proposed  was.  In  what 
can  Feeling  be  correctly  spoken  of  as  an  Agent  in  organic 
processes?  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  much- 
debated  topic,  the  relation  of  Body  and  Mind ;  and  de- 
mimds  a  theoretic  interpretation  of  that  First  Notion 
which  expresses  universal  experience,  namely,  that  what 
I  know  as  Myself  is  a  Body,  in  one  aspect,  and  a  Soul,  in 
the  other.  What  I  call  my  Body  is  a  persistent  aggre- 
gate of  objective  phenomena ;  and  my  Soul  is  a  persistent 
aggr^ate  of  subjective  phenomena:  the  one  is  an  indi- 
vidualized group  of  experiences  expressible  in  terms  of 
Matter  and  Motion,  and  therefore  designated  physioai;  the 
other  an  individualized  group  of  experiences  expressible 
in  terms  of  Feeling,  and  therefore  designated  psychical. 
But,  however  contrasted,  they  are  both  simply  embodi- 
ments of  Experience,  that  is  to  say,  are  Modes  of  Feeling. 
All  Existence — as  known  to  us — is  the  Felt  The  laws 
of  our  organism  compel  us,  indeed,  to  postulate  an  Exist- 
ent which  is  extra  mentem  —  a  Real  not  Ourselves — but 
the  same  laws  debar  us  from  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
what  this  is,  or  is  like.  We  know  Things  absolutely  in 
80  far  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  us ;  and  that  is  the 
only  knowledge  which  can  have  any  possible  significance 
for  us. 

28.  Tt  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that  I  am  a  Body, 
though  I  may  doubt  whether  what  is  thus  called  is  anj- 
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thing  more  than  a  group  of  feelings.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  doubt  that  I  am  a  Soul ;  though  I  may  doubt 
whether  what  is  thus  called  is  more  than  a  .group  of 
bodily  functions.  In  separating  what  is  unquestionable 
from  what  is  questionable,  we  separate  the  fundamental 
facts  of  consciousness  from  the  theoretic  interpretations 
of  those  facts:  no  theoretic  interpretation  can  efface  or 
alter  the  facts.  Whatever  Philosophy  may  discover,  it 
cannot  displace  the  fact  that  I  know  I  am  a  Soul,  in  every 
sense  in  which  that  phrase  represents  JBxperience:  I  know 
the  Soul  in  knowing  its  concretes  (feelings),  and  in  know- 
ing it  as  an  abstraction  which  condenses  those  concretes 
in  a  symbol  The  secondary  question  is^  Whether  this 
abstraction  represents  one  Existent,  and  the  abstraction 
Body  another  and  wholly  different  Existent,  or  the  two 
abstractions  represent  only  two  different  Aspects?  this 
may  be  debated,  and  must  be  answered  according  to  theo- 
retic probabilities. 

29.  What  are  the  probabilities?  We  are  all  agreed 
that  Consciousness  is  the  final  arbiter.  Its  primary  de- 
liverance is  simply  that  of  a  radical  distinction.  It  is 
silent  on  the  nature  of  the  distinction  —  says  nothing  as 
to  whether  the  distinction  is  one  of  agents  or  of  aspects. 
It  says,  "  I  am  a  Soul"  With  equal  clearness  it  says,  "  I 
am  a  Body."  It  does  not  say,  "  I  am  two  thinga'*  Nor 
does  the  fact  of  a  radical  distinction  imply  more  than  a 
contrast  of  aspects,  such  as  that  of  convex  and  concava 
The  curve  has  at  every  point  this  contrast  of  convex  and 
concave,  and  yet  is  the  identical  line  throughout  A 
mental  process  is  at  every  point  contrasted  with  the 
physical  process  assumed  to  be  its  correlate;  and  this 
contrast  demands  equivalent  expression  in  the  terms  of 
each.  The  identity  underlying  the  two  aspects  of  the 
curve  is  evident  to  Sense.  The  identity  underlying  the 
mental  and  physical  process  is  not  evident  to  Senses 
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but  msLj  be  made  eminentlj  probable  to  Specolaticm, 
especially  wben  we  have  explained  the  groonds  of  the 
difference,  namely,  that  they  are  apprehended  through 
different  modes.  But  although  I  admit  that  the  conclu- 
sion is  only  one  of  probability,  it  is  one  which  greatly 
transcends  the  probability  of  any  counter- hypothesis. 
Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  made  out^ 

30.  We  start  from  the  position  that  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  must  be  drawn  between  the  mental  and  the 
physical  aspect  of  a  process,  supposing  them  to  be  iden- 
tical in  reality.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniike  a  logical 
proposition  than  the  physical  process  which  is  its  cor- 
relate; so  that  Philosophy  has  hitherto  been  forced  to 
forego  every  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  how  the  two 
can  be  causally  connected :  referring  the  connection  to  a 
mystery,  or  invoking  two  different  agents,  spiritual  and 
material,  moving  on  parallel  lines,  like  two  clocks  regu- 
lated to  work  simultaneously.  But  having  recognized 
this  difference,  can  we  not  also  discern  fundamental  re- 
semblances ?  First  and  foremost,  we  note  that  there  is 
common  to  both  the  basis  in  Feeling:  they  are  both  modes 
of  Consciousness.  The  Mind  thinking  tiie  logical  propo- 
sition is  not,  indeed,  in  the  same  skUe  as  the  Mind  pic- 
turing the  physical  process  which  is  the  correlate  of  that 
logical  proposition  —  no  more  than  I,  who  see  you  move 
on  being  struck,  have  the  same  feelings  as  you  who  are 
struck.  But  the  Mind  which  pictures  the  logical  proposi- 
tion as  a  process,  and  pictures  the  physical  process  as  a 
bodily  change,  is  contemplating  one  and  the  same  event 
under  its  subjective  and  objective  aspects;  just  as  when  I 

*  The  solution  offered  in  the  present  chapter  was  first  offered  in  Prob- 
leniM  of  Life  and  Mind,  1875,  II.  465,  sq,  I  mention  this  because  since 
the  publication  of  that  volume  other  writers  have  expressed  the  same 
ideas,  sometimes  using  my  language  and  illustrations :  e.  g.  M.  Taikk 
in  the  Revtte  Philomtphiqut,  January,  1877,  art.,  Lea  Fibrationt  eiribraiet 
et  laPenUc 
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picture  to  myself  the  feelings  you  experience  on  being 
struck  I  separate  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  blow  from 
its  objective  aspect  Secondly,  between  the  logical  propo- 
sition and  the  physical  process  there  is  a  community  of 
causal  dependence,  i  e.  the  mode  of  grouping  of  the 
constituent  elements,  whereby  this  proposition,  and  not 
another,  is  the  result  of  this  grouping,  and  not  another. 
In  fact,  what  in  subjective  terms  is  called  Logic,  in  objec- 
tive terms  is  Grouping. 

31.  Let  us  approach  the  question  on  a  more  accessible 
side.  Sensation  avowedly  lies  at  the  basis  of  mental 
manifestations.  Now,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Sensation  is 
viewed  alternately  as  a  purely  subjective  fact  —  a  psycho- 
logical process  —  and  as  a  purely  objective  fact — the 
physiological  reaction  of  a  sense-organ.  It  is  so  con- 
spicuously a  physiological  process  that  many  writers 
exclude  it  from  the  domain  of  Mind,  assign  it  to  the 
material  organism,  and  believe  that  it  is  explicable  on 
purely  mechanical  principles.  This  seems  to  me  emi- 
nently disputable ;  but  the  point  is  noticed  in  proof  of 
the  well-marked  objective  character  which  the  phenome- 
non assumes.  In  this  aspect  a  sensation  is  simply  the 
reaction  of  a  bodily  organ.  The  physiologist  describes 
how  a  stimulus  excites  the  organ,  and  declares  its  reaction 
to  be  the  sensation.  Thus  viewed,  and  expressed  in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  that 
subjective  quality  which  characterizes  sensation.  Tet 
without  this  quality  the  objective  process  cannot  be  a 
sensation.  Exclude  Feeling,  and  the  excitation  of  the 
auditory  oigan  will  no  more  jdeld  the  sensation  of  Sound 
by  its  reaction,  than  the  strings  and  sounding-board  of 
a  piano  when  the  keys  are  struck  will  jrield  music  to  a 
deaf  spectator.  Hence  the  natural  inference  has  been  that 
inside  the  oiganism  there  is  a  listener:  the  Soul  is  said  to 
listen,  transforming  excitation  into  sensation.    This  infer- 
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ence  only  needs  a  more  systematic  interpretatioxi  and  it 
will  represent  the  biological  theory,  which  demands  some- 
thing mart  than  the  reaction  of  the  sensory  organ  — 
namely,  the  reaction  of  the  whole  organism  thfxmgfi  the 
sensory  oigan.  I  mean,  that  no  organ  isolated  frmn  the 
organism  is  capable  of  a  fhynologieal  reaction — only 
of  a  physico-chemical  reaction;  and  sensation  depends 
on  (is)  the  physiological  reaction.  When  a  sense-organ  is 
stimulated,  this  stimulation  is  a  vital  process,  and  is  raised 
out  of  the  dass  of  physico-chemical  processes  by  yiitae 
of  its  being  the  indissoluble  part  of  a  complex  whole 
Interfere  with  any  one  of  the  co-operant  conditions  — 
withdraw  the  circulation,  check  respiration,  disturb  secre- 
tion—  and  the  sense-organ  sinks  from  the  physiological 
to  the  physical  state;  it  may  then  be  brought  into 
contact  with  its  normal  stimuli,  but  no  stimulation  (in 
the  vital  sense)  will  take  place,  there  will  be  no  vital 
reaction. 

Condensing  all  vital  processes  in  the  symbol  Vitality, 
we  may  say  Vitality  is  requisite  for  every  physiological 
process.  A  parallelism  may  be  noted  on  the  subjective 
side :  all  the  sentient  processes  may  be  condensed  in  the 
one  symbol  Sensibility  (Feeling),  and  we  must  then  say. 
No  psychological  process  is  possible  as  an  isolated  fact, 
but  demands  the  co-operation  of  others  —  it  is  a  resuUaiU 
of  all  the  contemporaneous  conditions  of  Sensibility  in 
the  organism  In  ordinaiy  language  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  no  impression  can  become  a  sensation 
without  the  intervention  of  Consciousness  —  an  ambigu- 
ous phrase,  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Con- 
sciousness, but  the  phrase  expresses  the  fact  that  in 
Sensation  a  process  in  the  oiganism  is  necessary  to  the 
reaction  of  the  organ. 

32.  Having  recognized  the  distinction  between  the  two  . 
processes  objective  and  subjective,  physical  and  mental, 
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we  have  recognized  the  yanity  of  attempting  to  assign 
their  limits,  and  to  say  where  Motion  ends  and  Feeling 
begins,  or  how  Feeling  again  changes  into  Motion.  The 
one  does  tud  begin  where  the  other  ends.  According  to 
the  two-clock  theory  of  Dualism,  the  two  agents  move  on 
parallel  lines.  On  the  theory  of  Monism  the  two  aspecU 
are  throughout  opposed.  Both  theories  explain  the  facts ; 
which  explanation  is  the  most  congruous  with  experience? 
Against  the  first  we  may  object  that  the  hypothesis  of  two 
Agents  utterly  unallied  in  nature  wants  the  cardinal  char- 
acter of  a  fertile  hypothesis  in  its  unverifiableness :  it 
may  be  true,  we  can  never  know  that  it  is  true.  By  the 
very  terms  of  its  definition,  the  Spirit  —  if  that  mean 
more  than  an  abstract  expression  of  sentient  states  —  is 
beyond  all  sensible  experience.  This  is  indeed  admitted 
by  the  dualists,  for  they  postulate  a  Spirit  merely  because 
they  cannot  otherwise  explain  the  phenomena  of  Con- 
sciousness. Herein  they  fail  to  see  that  even  their  pos- 
tulate brings  no  explanation,  it  merely  restates  the  old 
problem  in  other  terms. 

33.  Up  to  the  present  time  these  same  objections  might 
have  been  urged  with  equal  force  against  Monism.  In- 
deed, although  many  philosophers  have  rejected  the  two- 
dock  theory  of  Leibnitz,  they  have  gained  a  very  hesitat- 
ing acceptance  for  their  own  hypothesis  of  identity.  To 
most  minds  the  difficulty  of  imagining  how  a  physical 
process  could  also  be  a  psychical  process,  a  movement  also 
be  a  feeling,  seemed  not  less  than  that  of  imagining  how 
two  such  distinct  Agents  as  Matter  and  Mind  could  co- 
operate, and  react  on  each  other,  or  move  simultaneously 
on  parallel  linea  Although  for  many  years  I  have  ac- 
cepted the  hypothesis  of  Monism,  I  have  always  recog- 
nized its  want  of  an  adequate  reply  to  such  objections. 
Unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  I  have  now  found  a  solu- 
tion of  the  main  difficulty ;  and  found  it  in  psychological 
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oonditions  which  are  perfectly  intelligible.  Bat  knowing 
how  easily  one  may  deceive  one's  self  in  such  mattera,  I 
will  only  ask  the  reader  to  meditate  with  open-minded- 
ness  the  considerations  now  to  be  laid  before  him,  and  see 
if  he  can  feel  the  same  confidence  in  their  validity. 

34.  One  of  the  early  stages  in  the  development  of  Expe- 
rience is  the  separation  of  Self  from  the  Not-Selt  I  look 
oat  gn  **  the  vast  extern  of  things,"  and  see  a  great  variety 
of  objects,  included  in  a  visible  hemisphere.  All  these 
objects  in  various  positions,  having  various  forms  and  col- 
ors, I  believe  to  be  wholly  detached  from,  and  in  every 
way  unallied  to,  Myself.  And  what  is  that  Self  7  It  is 
my  Body  as  a  vbible  and  tangible  object,  separated  from 
all  other  visible  and  tangible  objects  by  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  feelings  connected  with  it  and  its  movements,  and 
not  connected  with  the  other  objects.  This  constant  pres- 
ence of  feelings  is  referred  to  a  Soul,  which  I  then  sepa- 
itete  from  my  Body,  as  an  Inner  Self;  and  from  this  time 
onwards  I  speak  of  the  Body  as  mtn€,.and  learn  to  regard 
it  in  much  the  same  light  as  other  outer  objects.  In  my 
naive  judgment  the  external  objects  are  supposed  to  exist 
(u  I  see  and  touch  them,  whether  I  or  any  one  else  see 
and  touch  them  or  not :  they  in  no  sense  belong  to  the 
series  of  feelings  which  constitute  the  Ma  And  since 
my  Body  resembles  these  objects  in  visible  and  tangible 
qualities,  and  also  in  being  external  to  my  feelings,  it  also 
takes  its  place  in  the  objective  world.  Thus  arises  the 
hypothesis  of  Dualism  which  postulates  a  Physis,  or  ob- 
ject-world, and  an  JEsthesis,  or  subject- world :  two  inde- 
pendent existents,  one  contemplated,  the  other  contem- 
plating. 

35.  Philosophy,  as  we  know,  leads  to  a  complete 
reversal  of  this  primitive  conclusion,  and  shows  that  the 
contemplated  is  a  synthesis  of  contemplations^  the  Physis  be- 
ing aUo  the  .£sthesis.     Psychological  investigation  shows 
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that  the  objects  supposed  to  have  forms,  colors,  and  posi- 
tions within  an  external  hemisphere,  have  these  only  in 
virtue  of  the  very  feelings  from  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  separated.  The  visible  universe  exists  only  as  seen : 
the  objects  are  Beals  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  Sensi- 
bility. The  space  in  which  we  see  them,  their  geomet- 
rical relations,  the  light  and  shadows  which  reveal  them, 
the  forms  they  affect,  the  lines  of  their  changing  direc- 
tions, the  qualities  which  distinguish  them,  —  all  these 
are  but  the  externally  projected  signs  of  feelings.  They 
are  signs  which  we  interpret  according  to  organized  laws 
of  experience ;  each  sign  being  itself  a  feeling  connected 
with  other  feelings.  We  project  them  outside  according 
to  the  "law  of  eccentric  projection "  —  which  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  fact  that  one  feeling  is  a  sign  of  some 
other,  and  is  thereby  ideally  detached  from  it  According 
to  this  law  I  say,  "my  Body";  just  as  I  say,  "my 
House";  or,  <^my  Property."  Misled  by  this.  Dualism 
holds  that  in  the  very  fact  of  detaching  my  Body  from 
my  Self,  calling  it  mine,  is  the  revelation  of  a  distinct 
entity  within  the  body.  But  that  this  is  illusory,  appears 
in  <the  application  of  this  same  law  of  eccentric  projection 
to  sensations  and  thoughts,  which  are  called  mine,  as  my 
legs  and  arms  are  mina  If  it  is  undeniable  that  I  say 
my  Body  —  and  thus  ideally  detach  the  Body  from  the 
Soul  —  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  I  say  my  Soul ;  and 
from  what  is  the  Soul  detached?  In  presence  of  this 
difficulty,  the  metaphysician  may  argue  that  neither  Body 
nor  Soul  can  be  coextensive  with  its  manifestations,  but 
demands  a  noumenal  Real  for  each  —  a  sttbstratum  for  the 
bodily  manifestations,  and  a  substratum  for  the  mental 
manifestations.  This,  however,  is  an  evasion,  not  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  If  we  postulate  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  noumenon,  we  gain  no  insight :  first,  because 
Philosophy  deals  only  with  the  known  funqtions  of  un- 
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known  quantities,  and  therefore  leaves  the  x  oat  of  the 
calculation ;  secondly,  because,  granting  the  existenoe  of 
these  noumenay  we  can  have  no  rational  grounds  for 
asserting  that  they  are  not  of  one  and  the  same  natuze ; 
for  we  have  no  grounds  for  any  assertion  whatever  about 
them.  And  if  it  be  uiged  against  this,  that  Conscious- 
ness testifies  to  a  distinction,  I  answer  that  on  a  closer 
scrutiny  it  will  be  found  to  testify  to  nothing  more  than 
a  diversity  of  manifestatioa  All  therefore  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  knowledge  is.  How  does  this  diveraity 
arise? 

36.  There  are  two  ways,  and  there  are  only  two,  in 
which  differences  arise.  These  are,  l^  the  modes  of  pro- 
dudion  of  a  product,  and,  2^  our  modes  of  apprehension  of 
the  product  Things  may  be  vbry  different,  and  yet  to 
our  apprehension  indistinguishable,  so  that  we  regard 
them  as  identical ;  and  they  may  be  identical,  yet  appear 
utterly  unlike.  A  mechanical  bird  may  seem  so  like  a 
living  bird,  and  their  actions  so  indistinguishable  to  the 
spectator,  that  he  will  not  suspect  a  difference,  or  suspect- 
ing it,  will  not  be  able  to  specify  it  Of  both  objects,  so 
long  as  his  modes  of  apprehending  them  are  circumscribed, 
he  can  only  say  what  these  imply :  he  sees  familiar  forms, 
colors,  and  movements,  which  he  interprets  according  to 
the  previous  experiences  of  which  these  are  the  signs. 
But  by  varying  the  modes  of  apprehension,  and  gaining 
thus  a  fuller  knowledge,  he  finds  that  the  two  products 
have  very  different  modes  of  production ;  hence  he  con- 
cludes the  products  to  be  different :  the  mechanism  of  the 
one  is  not  the  organism  of  the  other ;  the  actions  of  the 
mechanical  bird  are  not  the  actions  of  the  living  bird. 
The  fuller  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  viewing  the  ob- 
jects under  different  relations,  and  contemplating  them  in 
their  modes  of  production,  not  as  merely  visible  products. 
He  sees  the   mechanism  performing  by  steel  springs. 
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wheels,  and  wires^  the  work  which  the  oiganism  performs 
by  bones,  muscles,  and  nerves ;  and  the  farther  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  modes  of  production  is  carried,  the  greater  are 
the  differences  which  he  apprehends. 

37.  Now  consider  the  other  side.  One  and  the  same 
object  will  necessarily  present  very  different  aspects  under 
different  subjective  conditions,  since  it  is  these  which  de- 
termine the  aspect.  The  object  cannot  be  to  Sight  what 
it  is  to  Hearing,  to  Touch  what  it  is  to  SmelL  The  vibra- 
tions of  a  tuning-fork  are  seen  as  movements,  heard  as 
sounds.  In  current  language  the  vibrations  are  said  to 
cause  the  sounds.  Misled  by  this,  philosophers  puzzle 
themselves  as  to  how  a  material  process  (vibration)  can 
be  transformed  into  a  mental  process  (sensation),  how 
such  a  cause  can  have  so  utterly  different  an  effect  But 
I  have  formerly*  argued  at  some  length  that  there  is  no 
transformation  or  causation  of  the  kind  supposed.  The 
tuning-fork  —  or  that  Beal  which  in  relation  to  Sense  is 
the  particular  object  thus  named  —  will,  by  one  of  its 
modes  of  acting  on  my  Sensibility  through  my  optical 
apparatus,  determine  the  response  known  as  vibratums ; 
but  it  is  not  this  response  of  the  optical  organ  which  is 
transformed  into,  or  causes  the  response  of  the  auditory 
organ,  known  as  sound.  The  auditory  organ  knows  noth- 
ing of  vibrations,  the  optical  nothing  of  sounds.  The 
responses  are  both  modes  of  Feeling  determined  by  or- 
ganic conditions,  and  represent  the  two  different  relations 
in  which  the  Real  is  apprehended  The  Beal  is  alter- 
nately the  one  and  the  other.  And  if  the  one  mode  of 
Feeling  has  a  physical  significance,  while  the  other  has  a 
mental  significance,  so  that  we  regard  the  vibrations  as 
objective  facts,  belonging  to  the  external  world,  and  the 
sounds  as  subjective  facts,  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
internal  world,  this  is  due  to  certain  psychological  influ- 

•  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  YoL  II.  pp.  443  and  482. 
VOL.  III.  17  T 
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ences  presently  to  be  expounded.  Meanwhile  let  as  fix 
clearly  in  our  minds  that  both  vibrations  and  soonds  are 
modes  of  Feeling.  My  consciousness  plainly  assures  me 
that  it  is  I  who  see  the  one,  and  hear  the  other ;  not  that 
there  are  two  distinct  subjects  for  the  two  distinct  feel- 
ings. Add  to  which,  manifold  uncontradicted  experiences 
assure  me  that  the  occasional  cause  —  the  objective  fiactor 
—  of  the  one  feeling,  is  also  the  cause  of  the  other,  and 
not  that  the  two  feelings  have  two  different  occasional 
causes.  From  both  of  these  undeniable  hcta  we  most 
conclude  that  the  difference  felt  is  simply  a  ^iifferenoe 
of  aspect,  determined  by  some  difference  in  the  modes  of 
apprehension. 

38.  Assuming  then  that  a  mental  process  is  only  an- 
other aspect  of  a  physical  process  —  and  this  we  shall 
find  the  more  probable  hypothesis  —  we  have  to  explain 
by  what  influences  these  diametrically  opposite  aspects 
are  determined.  From  all  that  has  just  been  said  we 
must  seek  these  in  the  modes  of  apprehension.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  express  the  fact  in  very  different 
terms ;  the  question  is.  What  do  these  terms  ngn^  t 
Why  do  we  express  one  aspect  in  terms  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  assigning  the  process  to  the  objective  world;  and 
the  other  aspect  in  terms  of  Feeling,  assigning  the  process 
to  the  subjective  world  ? 

Let  the  example  chosen  be  a  logical  process  as  the 
mental  aspect,  and  a  neural  process  as  its  physical  corre- 
late. The  particular  proposition  may  be  viewed  logically, 
as  a  grouping  of  experiences,  or  physiologically,  as  a  grou}>- 
ing  of  neural  tremors.  Here  we  have  the  twofold  aspect  of 
one  and  the  same  reality ;  and  these  different  aspects  are 
expressed  in  different  terms.  We  cannot  be  too  rigorous 
in  our  separation  of  the  terms;  for  every  attentive  student 
must  have  noted  how  frequently  discussions  are  made 
turbid  by  the  unconscious  shifting  of  terms  in  the  coarse 
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of  the  alimentation.  This  is  not  only  the  mistake  of 
opponents  who  are  unaware  of  the  shifting  which  has 
occurred  in  each  other's  minds,  so  that  practically  the 
adversaries  do  not  meet  on  common  ground,  but  cross 
and  recross  each  other ;  it  is  also  the  mistake  of  the  soli- 
tary thinker  losing  himself  in  the  maze  of  interlacing  con- 
ceptions instead  of  keeping  steadily  to  one  patL  Only 
by  such  shifting  of  terms  can  the  notion  of  the  physical 
process  causing,  or  being  tranformed  into,  the  mental 
process  for  a  moment  gain  credit;  and  this  also  greatly 
sustains  the  hypothesis  of  Dualism,  with  its  formidable 
objections  :  How  can  Matter  think  ?  How  can  Mind  act 
on  -Matter  causing  Motion  ? 

39.  Those  who  recognized  that  the  terms  Matter  and 
Mind  were  abstractions  mutually  exclusive,  saw  at  once 
that  these  questions,  instead  of  being  formidable,  were  in 
truth  irrational  To  ask  if  Matter  could  think,  or  Mind 
move  Matter,  was  a  confusion  of  S3mibols  equivalent  to 
speaking  of  a  yard  of  Hope,  and  a  ton  of  Terror.  Al- 
though Measure  and  Weight  are  symbols  of  Feeling,  and 
in  this  respect  are  on  a  par  with  Hope  and  Terror,  yet 
because  they  are  objective  symbols  they  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  subjective  states,  without  violation  of  the  very 
significance  they  were  invented  to  express.  No  one  ever, 
asks  whether  a  sensation  of  Sound  can  be  a  sensation  of 
Color ;  nor  whether  Color  can  move  a  machine,  although 
Heat  can,  yet  the  one  is  no  less  a  sensation  than  the 
other.  On  similar  grounds  no  one  should  ask  whether 
Matter  can  think,  or  Mind  move  Matter.  The  only 
rational  question  is  one  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
terms,  namely,  whether  the  living,  thinking  organism 
presents  itself  to  apprehension  under  the  twofold  aspect 
—  now  under  the  modes  of  Feeling  classified  as  objective 
or  physical ;  now  under  the  modes  classified  as  subjective 
or  mental 
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40.  We  are  told  that  it  is  "'impossible  to  imagine  Mmtter 
thinking,"  which  is  very  true ;  only  by  a  gross  ctn^utUm 
of  terms  can  Thought  be  called  a  property  of  cerebral 
tissue,  or  of  Matter  at  alL  We  may,  indeed,  penetmte 
beneath  the  terms  which  relate  to  aspects,  and  leopgnize 
in  the  underlying  reality  not  two  existences,  bat  one. 
Our  conceptions  of  this  reality,  however,  are  expressed  in 
symbols  representing  different  classes  of  feelings,  objec- 
tive and  subjective ;  and  to  employ  the  terms  of  one  daas 
to  designate  the  conceptions  of  the  other  is  to  firustrate 
the  very  purposes  of  languaga  Matter  and  Mind,  Ob- 
ject and  Subject,  are  abstractions  from  sentient  experi- 
ences. We  know  them  as  abstractions,  and  know  the 
concrete  experiences  from  which  they  are  abstracted. 
Philosophers,  indeed,  repeatedly  assure  us  that  we  neither 
know  what  Matter  is  nor  what  Mind  is,  we  only  know 
the  pJunamenal  products  of  the  action  and  reaction  of 
these  two  unknown  noumena.  Were  this  so,  all  dis- 
cussion would  be  idle  ;  we  could  not  say  whether  Blatter 
was  or  was  not  capable  of  thinking,  whether  Mind  was 
or  was  not  the  same  as  Matter,  we  could  only  abstain 
from  saying  anything  whatever  on  the  topic.  What 
should  we  reply  to  one  who  asked  us  to  name  the  pro- 
duct of  two  unknown  quantities  ?  So  long  as  x  and  y  are 
without  values  their  product  must  be  without  value  If 
the  value  of  x  be  known,  and  that  of  y  unknown,  then 
the  product  still  remains  unknown :  a;  +  y  =  «  +  o  =  ax 
Therefore,  unless  the  Objective  aspect  were  the  equivalent 
of  the  Subjective  aspect,  it  could  never  be  subjectively 
present    Feeling  is  but  another  aspect  of  the  Felt 

41.  It  is  because  we  do  know  what  Matter  is,  that  we 
know  it  is  not  Mind :  they  are  symbols  of  two  different 
modes  of  Feeling.  If  we  separate  the  conception  of  cit- 
izenship from  the  conception  of  fatherhood,  although  the 
same  man  is  both  citizen  and  father,  how  much  more 
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decisively  must  we  separate  the  conception  of  Matter, 
which  represents  one  group  of  feelings,  from  the  concep- 
tion of  Mind,  which  represents  another  ?  One  element 
in  the  former  is  common  to  the  whole  group,  namely,  the 
reference  to  a  Not-Self,  induced  by  the  sensation  of  Be- 
sistance,  which  always  ideally  or  sensibly  accompanies 
the  material  class.  The  axiom,  I  feel,  ergo  I  exist,  has 
its  correlative :  —  I  act,  ergo  there  are  other  existents  on 
which  I  act ;  and  these  are  not  wholly  Me,  for  they  re- 
sist, oppose,  exclude  me ;  yet  they  are  also  one  with  Me, 
since  they  are  felt  by  ma  In  my  Feeling,  that  which 
is  not  Me  is  Matter,  the  objective  aspect  of  the  Felt,  as 
Mind  is  the  subjective  aspect 

But  since  Hunger  and  Thirst,  Joy  and  Qrief,  Pain  and 
Terror,  are  also  felt,  yet  are  never  dassed  under  the  head 
of  Matter,  the  grounds  of  the  classification  of  feelings 
have  to  be  expressed.  Professor  Bain  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  Matter  and  Mind  to  rest  solely  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  Extension :  this  is  the  decisive  mark : 
Matter  he  defines  as  the  Extended.  The  definition  is  in- 
adequate. When  I  see  a  dog  and  its  image  reflected  in  a 
pool,  or  see  a  dog  and  think  of  another,  in  the  three  cases 
dog,  image,  and  idea  have  Extension ;  but  I  recognize  the 
dog  as  a  material  fact,  the  idea  as  a  mental  fact;  and 
although  the  image  of  the  dog  has  material  conditions  by 
which  I  am  optically  affected,  just  as  the  idea  has  ma- 
terial cerebral  conditions,  I  recognize  a  marked  difference 
between  them  and  the  dog,  due  to  the  different  modes  of 
apprehension.  The  dog  is  known  as  a  persistent  reality, 
which,  when  Sight  is  supplemented  by  Touch,  will  yield 
sensations  of  BesiBtancd,  and  thus  disclose  its  materiality. 
The  image  vanishes  if  I  attempt  to  touch  it ;  I  see  its 
outlines  waver  and  become  confused  with  every  disturb- 
ance of  the  surface  of  the  pool ;  the  idea  vanishes  when 
another  idea  arises ;  whence  I  conclude  that  neither  has 
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material  reality,  because  neither  has  the  Besistance  which 
characterizes  the  Not-Self.  The  image  and  the  idea  may 
be  referred  to  material  conditions,  but  so  may  pains,  ter- 
rors, volitions,  yet  these  are  all  without  Extension,  simply 
because  they  are  not  visual  feeUngs. 

42.  Matter  does  not  represent  all  feelings,  but  only  the 
objective  sensibles;  and  these  are  not  all  characterized 
by  Extension,  but  only  those  which  directly  or  indirectly 
involve  optico-tcu)tical  experiences  accompanied  by  mus- 
cular experiences.  Matter  is  primarily  the  Visible  and 
Besistent ;  Bud  secondarily,  whatever  can  be  imagined  as 
such ;  so  that  ether,  molecules,  and  atoms,  although  nei- 
ther visible  nor  tangible,  are  ranged  under  the  head  of 
Matter.  Color  is  a  feeling  as  Sound  and  Scent  are  feel- 
ings, Bud  although  material  conditions  are  equally  presup- 
posed in  all  three,  yet  Color  alone  has  Extension,  and  be- 
cause it  can  be  imaged  it  has  a  more  objective  character 
than  the  others,  which  having  no  lines  and  surfaces,  want 
the  optical  conditions  for  the  formation  of  images,  and  are 
less  definitely  connected  with  tactical  and  muscular  expe- 
riences. Nevertheless,  since  Sound  and  Scent  are  obvi- 
ously associated  with  objects  seen  and  touched,  they  have 
a  degree  of  materiality  never  assigned  to  such  feelings  as 
Hunger  and  Thirst,  Pleasure,  Terror,  and  Hope. 

43.  When  we  refer  feelings  to  material  conditions,  we 
follow  the  natural  tendency  to  translate  the  little  known 
in  terms  of  the  better  known,  and  employ  the  symbols 
Matter  and  Motion,  because  these  furnish  the  intellect 
with  images,  i  e.  definite  and  exact  elements  to  operate 
with.  In  hearing  a  sound,  there  is  nothing  at  all  like 
"vibrations,"  nothing  like  "aerial  waves"  and  "neural 
processes,"  given  in  that  feeling;  but  on  attempting  to 
explain  it,  we  remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  Sensation  to 
carry  it  into  the  sphere  of  Intellect,  and  we  must  change 
our  symbols  in  changing  our  problem ;  here  our  only  re- 
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source  is  to  translate  the  subjective  state  into  an  imagi- 
nable objective  process,  which  can  only  be  expressed  iu 
terms  of  Matter  and  Motion.  What  we  heard  as  Sound 
is  then  seen  as  Vibration.  When  we  are  optically  or 
mentally  contemplating  vibrations  and  neural  processes, 
we  are  supplanting  one  source  of  feeling  by  another, 
translating  an  event  in  another  set  of  symbols.  But  we 
can  no  more  hear  the  sound  in  seeing  the  vibrations, 
than  a  blind  man  can  see  the  fly  in  the  amber  which  he 
feels  with  his  fingers,  or  tliim  we  can  feel  the  amber  he 
holds,  while  we  are  only  looking  at  it  The  phrase  "  ma- 
terial conditions  of  Feeling"  sometimes  designates  the 
objective  aspect  of  the  subjective  process,  and  sometimes 
the  agencies  in  the  external  medium  which  co-operate 
with  the  organism  in  the  production  of  the  feelings.  In 
each  case  there  is  an  attempt  to  explain  a  feeling  by  in- 
telligible symbols. 

44.  The  Animal  probably  never  attempts  such  expla- 
nation; satisfied  with  the  facts,  it  is  careless  of  their 
factors.  Man  is  never  satisfied :  is  restless  in  the  search 
after  factors;  and  having  found  them,  seeks  factors  of 
these  factors ;  so  that  lichtenberg  felicitously  caUs  him 
"das  rastlose  Ursachenthier"  —  "the  animal  untiring  in 
the  search  for  causes."  And  thus  sciences  arise:  we 
translate  experiences  into  geometrical,  physical,  chemical, 
physiological,  and  psychological  terms  —  difierent  sym- 
bols of  the  different  modes  of  apprehending  phenomena. 

45.  "I  see  an  elephant"  In  other  words,  I  am  af- 
fected in  a  certain  way,  and  interpret  my  affection  by 
previous  similar  experiences,  expressing  these  in  verbal 
symbols.  But  I' want  an  explanation,  and  this  the  phi- 
losopher vouchsafes  to  me  by  translating  my  affection 
into  his  terms.  He  takes  me  into  another  sphere  —  tells 
me  of  an  undulating  Ether,  the  waves  of  which  beat 
upon  my  retina — of  lines  of  light  refracted  by  media 
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and  converged  by  lenses  according  to  geometric  laws  — 
of  the  formation  thereby  of  a  tiny  image  of  the  gigantic 
elephant  on  my  retina  as  on  the  plate  of  a  camera- 
obecura — this,  and  much  more,  is  what  he  sees  in  my  vis- 
ual feeling,  and  he  bids  me  see  it  also.  Grateful  for  the 
novel  instruction,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  it  does 
not  alter  my  vision  of  the  elephant,  does  not  make  the 
fact  a  whit  clearer,  does  not  indeed  correspond  with  what 
I  feeL  It  is  outside  knowledge,  valuable,  as  all  knowl- 
edge is,  but  supplementary.  It  is  translation  into  another 
language.  And  when  I  come  to  examine  the  translation, 
I  find  it  very  imperfect  I  ask  my  instructor :  Is  it  the 
tiny  image  on  my  retina  which  I  see,  and  not  the  big 
elephant  on  the  grass  ?  And  how  do  I  see  this  retinal 
image,  which  you  explain  to  be  upside  down  ?  —  how  is 
it  carried  from  my  retina  to  my  mind  ?  I  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  tiny  reversed  image,  none  of  my  retina, 
only  of  a  fact  of  feeling,  which  I  call  "seeing  an  ele- 
phant." The  camera-obscura  has  no  such  feeling — it 
reflects  the  image,  it  does  not  see  the  object  Here  my 
instructor,  having  reached  the  limit  of  his  science,*  hands 
me  over  to  the  physiologist,  who  will  translate  the  fact 
for  me  in  terms  not  of  Geometry,  but  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  The  laws  of  Dioptrics  cease  at  this  point : 
the  image  they  help  to  form  on  the  retina  is  ruthlessly 
dispersed,  and  all  its  beautiful  geometric  construction  is 
lost  in  a  neural  excitation,  which  is  transmitted  throngh 
semifluid  channels  of  an  optic  tract  to  a  semifluid  gan- 
glion, whence  a  thrill  is  shot  through  the  whole  brain, 

*  "  The  retioAl  image  is  the  last  effect  known  of  the  action  of  olgecta 
on  ns ;  what  happens  beyond  the  retina  we  know  not ;  oar  knowledge 
of  the  objective  process  has  at  present  here  its  limit.*'  —  Ewald  Hb&iko, 
BeUrdge  zur  Physiologic,  1862,  p.  166.  That  is  to  say,  we  hare  a  defi- 
nite translation  of  the  process  in  geometric  terms  as  far  as  the  retina,  and 
thence  onwards  Geometry  fails  ns,  and  Neurology  and  Psychology  are 
invoked. 
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and  is  there  trar^formed  into  a  visual  sensation.  Again 
I  fancy  I  have  gained  novel  instruction  of  a  valuable 
kind ;  but  it  does  not  affect  my  original  experience  that 
I  am  enabled  to  translate  it  into  different  terms;  the 
less  so  because  I  cannot  help  the  conviction  that  the 
translation  is  imperfect,  leaving  out  the  essential  points. 
If  a  phrase  be  translated  for  me  into  French  or  German, 
I  gain  thereby  an  addition  to  my  linguistic  knowledge, 
but  the  experience  thus  variously  expressed  remains  un- 
affected. When  the  fact  is  expressed  in  geometrical  or 
physiological  terms,  the  psychical  process  finds  no  ade- 
quate expression.  Neither  in  the  details,  nor  in  the 
totals,  do  I  recognize  any  of  the  qualities  of  my  state  of 
feeling  in  seeing  the  elephant  I  do  not  see  the  geomet- 
rical process,  I  do  not  see  the  anatomical  mechanism,  I 
see  the  elephant,  and  am  conscious  only  of  that  feeling. 
You  may  consider  my  organism  geometrically  or  anatomi- 
cally, and  bring  it  thus  within  the  circle  of  objective 
knowledge;  but  my  subjective  experience,  my  spiritual 
existence,  that  of  which  I  am  most  deeply  assured,  de- 
mands another  expression.  Nay  more,  on  closely  scru- 
tinizing your  objective  explanations,  it  is  evident  that  a 
psychical  process  is  implied  throxighoxxt  —  such  terms  as 
undulations,  refractions,  media,  lenses,  retina,  neural  ex- 
citation, overtly  refer,  indeed,  to  the  material  objective 
aspect  of  the  facts,  but  they  are  themselves  the  modes 
of  Feeling  by  which  the  facts  are  apprehended,  and  would 
not  exist  as  such  without  the  "greeting  of  the  spirit" 

46.  What,  then,  is  our  conclusion?  It  is,  that  to 
make  an  adequate  explanation  of  psychical  processes  by 
material  conditions  we  must  first  establish  an  equiva- 
lence between  the  subjective  and  objective  aspects ;  and, 
having  taken  this  step,  we  must  complete  it  by  showing 
wherein  the  difference  exists ;  having .  established  this 
entity  and  diversity,  we  have  solved  the  problem. 

17  • 
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Let  US  attempt  this  solution.  When  I  speak  to  jtm, 
the  spoken  words  are  the  same  to  70U  and  to  me.  Yon 
hear  what  I  hear,  you  apprehend  what  I  apprehend.  Bat 
there  were  muscular  movements  of  articulation  felt  bjr 
me  and  not  felt  by  you;  to  feel  these  you  also  most 
articulate  the  words;  but  so  long  as  you  merely  hear 
the  words,  there  ia  a  difference  in  our  states  of  feeling. 
Some  of  my  movements  you  can  see,  others  you  can  im- 
agine; but  this  is  not  my  feeling  of  them,  it  is  your 
optical  equivalent  of  my  muscular  feeling.  On  a  siniilar 
assumption  of  equivalence,  a  neural  process  is  made  to 
stand  for  a  logical  process.  In  thinking  a  propoaition, 
we  are  logically  grouping  verbal  symbols  representative 
of  sensible  experiences ;  and  this  is  a  quite  peculiar  state 
of  Consciousness,  wholly  unlike  what  would  arise  in  the 
mental  or  visual  contemplation  of  the  neural  grouping, 
which  is  its  physiological  equivalent  But  this  diversity 
does  not  discredit  the  idea  of  their  identity;  and  al- 
though some  of  my  readers  will  protest  against  such  an 
idea,  and  will  afiBrm  that  the  logical  process  is  not  a 
process  taking  place  in  the  oiganism  at  all,  but  in  a  spirit 
which  uses  the  oiganism  as  its  instrument,  I  must  be 
allowed  in  this  exposition  to  consider  the  identity  estab- 
lished, my  purpose  being  to  explain  the  diversity  neces- 
sarily accompanying  it  Therefore,  I  say,  that  although 
a  logical  process  is  identical  with  a  neural  'process,  it 
must  appear  differently  when  the  modes  of  apprehending 
it  are  different.  While  you  are  thinking  a  logical  propo- 
sition, grouping  your  verbal  symbols,  I,  who  mentally 
9u  the  process,  am  grouping  a  totally  different  set  of 
s}rmbols :  to  you  the  proposition  is  a  subjective  state,  L  e. 
a  state  of  feeling,  not  an  obfect  of  feeling :  to  become  an 
object,  it  must  be  apprehended  by  objective  modes :  and 
this  it  can  become  to  you  as  to  me,  when  we  9ee  it  as  a 
process,  or  imagine  it  as  a  process.    But  obviously  yoor 
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state  in  seeing  or  imagining  the  process  must  be  different 
from  yonr  state  when  the  process  itself  is  passing,  since 
the  modes  of  apprehension  are  so  different.  There  may 
be  every  ground  for  concluding  that  a  logical  process  has 
its  correlative  physical  process,  and  that  the  two  processes 
are  merely  two  aspects  of  one  event;  but  because  we 
cannot  apprehend  the  one  aspect  as  we  apprehend  the 
other,  cannot  see  the  logical  sequence  as  we  see  the  physi- 
cal sequence,  this  difference  in  our  modes  of  apprehension 
compels  us  to  separate  the  two,  assigning  one  to  the  sub- 
jective, the  other  to  the  objective  class.  Between  the 
sensible  perception  of  an  object  and  the  reproduced  image 
of  the  object  there  is  chiefly  a  quantitative  difference  in 
the  physiological  and  psychological  processes :  the  image 
is  a  faint  sensation.  Yet  this  quantitative  difference 
brings  with  it  the  qualitative  distinction  which  is  indi- 
cated in  our  calling  the  one  a  sensation,  the  other  a 
thought.  The  consequence  has  been  that  while  all  phi- 
losophers have  admitted  the  sensation  to  be — at  least 
partly — a  process  in  the  bodily  oi^ganism,  the  miyority 
have  maintained  that  the  thought  is  no  such  process  in 
the  organism,  but  has  its  seat  in  a  spirit  independent  of 
the  organism. 

47.  The  states  of  Feeling  which  are  associated  with 
other  states  characterized  as  objective  because  overtly 
referring  to  a  Not-Self,  we  group  under  the  head  of  Mat- 
ter: we  assign  material  conditions  as  their  antecedents* 
Whereas  states  of  Feeling  which  are  not  thus  associated 
we  group  under  the  head  of  Mind,  and  assign  internal 
conditions  as  their  antecedents.  Color  and  Taste  are 
veiy  different  states  of  Feeling,  yet  both  are  spontane- 
ously referred  to  external  causes,  because  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  visual  and  tactical  states ;  whereas  Hunger, 
Nausea,  Hope,  etc.,  have  no  such  associations,  and  their 
material  conditions  are  only  theoretically  assigned. 
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Our  intelligible  universe  is  constracted  out  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Feeling  according  to  certain  clasmficationa^  the 
broadest  of  which  is  that  into  external  and  internal,  ob- 
ject and  subject     The  abstractions  Matter  and  Mind 
once  formed  and  fixed  in  representative  symbolfli,  axe 
easily  accredited  as  two  different  Beals.    But  the  sepa- 
ration is  ideal,  and  is  really  a  distinction  of  Aspects. 
We  know  ourselves  as  Body-Mind ;  we  do  not  know  ooiv 
selves  as  Body  and  Mind»  if  by  that  be  meant  two  coex- 
istent independent  Existents ;  and  the  illusion  by  which 
the  two  Aspects  appear  as  two  Beals  may  be  made  intel- 
ligible by  the  analysis  of  any  ordinary  proposition.     For 
example,  when  we  say  "  this  fruit  is  sweet,"  we  express 
facts  of  Feeling  —  actual  or  anticipated  —  in  abstract 
terms.    The  concrete  facts  are  these :  a  colored  feeling, 
a  solid  feeling,  a  sweet  feeUng,  etc.,  have  been  associated 
together,  and  the  colored,  solid,  sweet  group  is  symbolized 
in  the  abstract  term  "  fruit  **    But  the  color,  solidity,  and 
sweetness  are  also  abstract  terms,  representing  feelings 
associated  in  other  groups,  so  that  we  find  ''fruit"  which 
has  no  ''sweetness";   and  "sweetness"  in  other  things 
besides  "fruits."      Having  thus  separated  ideally   the 
"sweetness"  from  the  "fruit"  —  which  in  the  concrete 
sweet-firuit  is  not  permissible — we  easily  come  to  imagine 
a  real  distinction.    This  is  the  case  with  the  concrete  liv- 
ing organism  when  we  cease  to  consider  it  in  its  concrete 
reality,  and  fix  our  attention  on  its  abstract  terms  — 
Body  and  Mind.     We  then  think  of  Body  apart  firom 
Mind,  and  believe  in  them  as  two  Reals,  though  neither 
exists  apart 

There  is  no  state  of  consciousness  in  which  object  and 
subject  are  not  indissolubly  combined.  There  is  no  phys- 
ical process  which  is  not  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  psychical  modes  of  apprehending  it  Every  idea  is 
either  an  image  or  a  symbol  —  it  has  therefore  objective 
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reference,  a  material  aspect.  Every  object  is  a  synthesis 
of  feelings  —  it  has  therefore  subjective  reference,  a  ma- 
terial aspect  Thus  while  all  the  evidence  points  to  the 
identity  of  Object  and  Subject,  there  is  ample  evidence 
for  the  logical  necessity  of  their  ideal  separation  as  As- 
pecta  This  I  have  explained  as  a  case  of  the  general 
principle  which  determines  all  distinctions  —  namely,  the 
diversity  in  the  modes  of  production  of  the  products, 
which  —  subjectively — is  diversity  in  the  modes  of  ap- 
prehending them.  The  optico-tactical  experiences  are 
markedly  different  from  the  other  experiences,  as  being 
more  directly  referred  to  the  Not-Self  whach  resists ;  and 
because  these  lend  themselves  to  ideal  constructions  by 
means  of  images  and  symbols,  it  is  these  experiences  into 
which  we  translate  all  the  others  when  we  come  to  ex- 
plain them  and  assign  their  conditions.  For — and  this 
is  the  central  position  of  our  argument — all  interpre- 
tation consists  in  translating  one  set  of  feelings  in  the 
terms  of  another  set.  We  condense  sets  of  feelings  in 
abstract  symbols;  to  understand  these  we  must  reduce 
them  to  their  concrete  significates.  They  are  signs ;  we 
must  show  what  they  are  signs  of. 

Now  the  symbols  Object  and  Subject  are  the  most  ab- 
stract we  can  employ.  Because  they  are  universal,  they 
represent  what  cannot  in  reality  be  divorced.  We  can, 
indeed,  ideally  separate  ourselves  from  the  Cosmos;  in 
the  same  way  we  can  ideally  separate  our  inner  Self  or 
Soul  from  our  outer  Self  or  Body;  and  again  our  Soul 
from  its  sentient  states,  our  Body  from  its  physical 
changea  But  not  so  in  reality.  The  separation  is  a 
logical  artifice,  and  a  logical  necessity  for  Science. 

The  necessity  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  reflects 
how  the  ideal  constructions  of  Science  demand  precision 
and  integrity  of  terms.  The  problem  of  Automatism 
brings  this  very  clearly  into  view.    The  question  is.  Can 
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we  translate  all  psychological  pheDomena  in  mechanical 
terms  7  If  we  can,  we  ought ;  because  these  tenns  have 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  exact,  dealing  as  they  do 
with  quantitative  relations.  But  my  belief  is  that  we 
cannot — nay,  that  we  cannot  even  translate  them  all 
into  physiological  terma  The  distinction  between  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  knowledge  (p.  354)  is  a  barrier 
against  the  mechanical  interpretation.  Physiology  is  a 
dassificatory  science,  not  a  science  of  measurement  Nor 
can  the  laws  of  Mind  be  deduced  from  physiological  pro- 
cesses, unless  supplemented  by  and  interpreted  by  p^- 
chical  conditions  individual  and  sodaL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  X7NC0NSCI0USNESS.* 

48.  Science  demands  precision  of  terms ;  and  in  this 
sense  Gondillac  was  justified  in  defining  it,  "une  langue 
hien  faxU!*  The  sciences  of  Measurement  are  exact  be- 
cause of  the  precision  of  their  terms,  and  are  powerful 
because  of  their  exactness.  The  sciences  of  Classification 
cannot  aspire  to  this  precision,  and  therefore,  although 
capable  of  attaining  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  phenomena 
than  can  be  reached  by  their  rivals,  this  advantage  of  a 
wider  range  is  accompanied  by  the  disadvantage  of  a  less 
perfect  exposition  of  results.  While  physicists  and  chem- 
ists have  only  to  settle  the  significance  of  the  facts 
observed,  biologists  and  social  theorists  have  over  and 
above  this  to  settle  the  significance  of  the  terms  they 
employ  in  expressing  the  facts  observed.  Hence  more 
than  half  their  disputes  are  at  bottom  verbal. 

This  is  markedly  the  case  in  the  question  of  Autom- 
atism. One  man  declares  that  animals  are  automata; 
another  that  they  are  conscious  automata ;  and  while  it  is 
quite  possible  to  hold  these  views  and  not  practically  be 
in  disagreement  with  the  views  of  ordinary  men,  or  in- 
deed with  the  views  of  spiritualist  and  materialist  philoso- 
phers, we  can  never  be  sure  that  the  advocates  of  Autom- 
atism do  not  mean  what  they  are  generally  understood  to 
meazL  If  a  man  says  that  by  an  automaton  he  does  not 
here  mean  a  machine,  such  as  a  steam-engine  or  a  watch, 

*  Compan  Pboblbm  II.  Chap.  IV. 
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bat  a  vital  mechanism  which  has  its  parts  so  adjusted 
that  its  actions  resemble  those  of  a  machine ;  and  if  he 
adds  that  this  automaton  is  also  conscious  of  some  of  its 
actions,  though  unconscious  of  others,  we  can  only  object 
to  his  using  terms  which  have  misleading  connotationa. 
If  he  mean  by  "conscious  automata/'  that  animals  are 
mechanisms  moved  on  "purely  mechanical  principles,** 
their  consciousness  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  production  of  their  actions,  then  indeed  our  objection 
is  not  only  to  his  use  of  terms,  but  to  his  interpretation 
of  the  facts. 

49.  The  questions  of  fact  are  two :  Are  animal  mechan* 
isms  rightfully  classed  beside  machines  7  and,  Is  conscious- 
ness a  coefficient  in  the  actions  of  animal  mechanism  ? 
The  first  has  already  been  answered ;  the  second  demands 
a  preliminary  settlement  of  the  terms  "  conscious,"  "  un- 
conscious," "  voluntary,"  and  "  involuntary.**  The  aim  of 
Physiology  is  to  ascertain  the  particular  combinations 
of  the  elementary  parts  involved  in  each  particular  func- 
tion —  in  a  word,  the  mechanism  of  organic  phenomena ; 
and  the  modem  Keflex  Theory  is  on  attempt  to  explain 
this  mechanism  on  purely  mechanical  principles,  without 
the  co-operation  of  other  principles,  especially  those  of 
Sensation  and  Volition.  It  is  greatly  aided  by  the  am- 
biguity of  current  terms.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  certain  actions  as  being  performed  unconsciously  or 
involuntarily.  We  are  also  accustomed  to  say  that  Con- 
sciousness  is  necessary  to  transform  an  impression  into  a 
sensation,  and  that  Volition  is  the  equivalent  of  conscious 
effort.  When,  therefore,  unconscious  and  involuntary 
actions  are  recorded,  they  seem  to  be  actions  of  an  in- 
sentient mechanism.  The  Eeflex  Theory  once  admitted, 
a  rigorous  logic  could  not  fail  to  extend  it  to  all  anirnal 
actions. 

50.  I  reject  the  Beflex  Theory,  on  grounds  hereafter  to 
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be  urged,  but  at  present  call  attention  to  the  great  ambi- 
guity in  the  terms  "  conscious  "  and  "  unconscious."  In 
one  sense  no  definition  of  Consciousness  can  be  satisfac- 
tory, since  it  designates  an  ultimate  fact,  which  cannot 
therafore  be  made  more  intelligible  than  it  is  already. 
In  another  sense  no  definition  is  needed,  since  every  one 
knows  what  is  meant  by  saying,  "  I  am  conscious  of  such 
a  change,  or  sucli  a  movement"  It  is  here  the  equivalent 
of  Feeling.  To  be  conscious  of  a  change,  is  to  feel  a 
change.  If  we  desire  to  express  it  in  physiological  terms, 
we  must  define  Consciousness  —  "a  function  of  the  organ- 
ism "  ;  and  this  definition  we  shall  find  eminently  iiseful, 
because  the  organism  being  a  vital  mechanism,  and  the 
integrity  of  that  mechanism  being  necessary  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  function,  while  every  variation  of  the  mechan- 
ism will  bring  a  corresponding  variation  of  the  function, 
we  shall  have  an  objective  guide  and  standard  in  our 
inquiries.  Organisms  greatly  differ  in  complexity,  yet 
because  they  also  agree  in  the  cardinal  conditions  of 
Vitality,  among  which  Sensibility  is  one,  we  conclude 
that  they  all  have  Feeling ;  but  the  Feeling  of  the  one 
will  differ  from  that  of  another,  according  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  sentient  mechanism  in  each.  The  per- 
fection of  this  mechanism  lies  in  the  co-ordination  of  its 
parts,  and  the  consensus  of  its  sentient  activities  ;  any  dis- 
turbance of  that  consensus  must  cause  a  modification  in  the 
total  consciousness ;  and  when  the  disturbance  is  profound 
the  modification  is  marked  by  such  terms  as  "  insanity," 
"  loss  of  consciousness,"  "  insensibility."  These  terms  do 
not  imply  that  the  sentient  organs  have  lost  their  Sen- 
sibility, but  only  that  the  disturbed  mechanism  has  no 
longer  its  normal  consensus,  no  longer  its  normal  state  of 
Consciousness.  Each  organ  is  active  in  its  own  way  so 
long  as  its  own  mechanism  is  preserved ;  but  the  united 
action  of  the  organs  having  been  disturbed,  their  remUant 
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function  has  been  altered.  Hence  in  a  fit  of  Epilepsy 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  some  normal  leactions, 
with  exaggeration  of  others.  In  a  state  of  Coma  there 
is  no  spontaneity — none  of  the  manifold  adaptations  of 
the  organism  to  fluctuating  excitations,  external  and  in- 
ternal, observable  in  the  normal  state.  The  oiganiam 
still  manifests  Sensibility  —  but  this  is  so  unlike  the 
manifestations  when  its  mechanism  is  undisturbed  (and 
necessarily  so  since  the  Sensibility  varies  with  the  mechan- 
ism) that  it  is  no  longer  called  by  the  same  nama  In 
the  normal  organism  Sensibility  means  Feeling,  or  Con- 
sciousness ;  but  in  the  abnormal  organism  there  is  said  to 
be  a  **  loss  of  Consciousness."  What  the  physiologist  or 
the  physician  means  by  the  phrase  ''loss  of  Conacioos- 
ness  "  is  intelligible,  and  for  his  purposes  unobjectionable. 
He  observes  many  organic  processes  going  on  undisturbed 
—  the  unconscious  patient  breathes,  secretes,  moves  his 
limbs,  etc.  These  processes  are  referred  to  the  parts  of 
the  mechanism  which  are  not  disturbed ;  they  are  obvi- 
ously independent  of  that  adjustment  of  the  mechanism 
which  by  its  (xmsenstis  has  the  special  resultant  named  Ck)n- 
sciousness ;  he  therefore  concludes  that  these,  and  many 
other  organic  processes,  which  are  neither  accompani^ 
nor  followed  by  discriminated  feelings,  are  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  the  stimulated  mechanism.  He  never  hesitates 
to  adopt  the  popular  language,  and  say,  ''We  sometimes 
act  unconsciously,  perceive  unconsciously,  and  even  think 
unconsciously,  all  by  the  simple  reflex  of  the  mechanism.'* 
Now  observe  the  opening  for  error  in  this  language 
The  actions  are  said  to  go  on  unconsciously,  and,  because 
unconsciously,  as  pure  reflexes,  which  are  then  assigned 
to  an  insentient  mechanism,  and  likened  to  the  actions 
of  machines.  But,  as  I  hope  hereafter  to  make  evident, 
the  reflex  mechanism  necessarily  involves  Sensibility; 
and  therefore  reflex  actions  may  be  unaccompanied  by 
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Conscionfiness  —  in  one  meaning  of  that  term — without 
ceasing  to  be  sentient .  the  feelings  are  operative,  although 
not  discriminated.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another 
and  very  general  meaning  of  the  term  Consciousness, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  Sentience. 

51.  In  discussing  Automatism,  or  the  Reflex  Theoiy,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  first  settle  the 
meaning  we  assign  to  the  term  Consciousness.  The  lax- 
ity with  which  the  term  is  used  may  be  seen  in  the  enu- 
meration occupying  six  pages  of  Professor  Bain's  account 
of  the  various  meanings.  Psychology  is  often  said  to  be 
"the  science  of  the  facts  of  Consciousness";  and  the 
Brain  is  often  assigned  as  "  the  organ  of  Consciousness." 
Yet  there  are  many  mental  .processes,  and  many  cerebral 
processes,  which  are  declared  to  be  unconscious.  Obvi- 
ously if  Consciousness  is  the  function  of  the  Brain,  there 
can  be  no  cerebral  activity  which  is  unconscious ;  just  as 
there  can  be  no  activity  of  the  lungs  which  is  not  respira- 
tory. Usage  therefore  points  to  a  general  and  a  special 
sense  of  the  term.  The  general  usage  identifies  it  with 
Sensibility,  in  its  subjective  aspect  as  Sentience,  including 
all  psychical  states,  both  those  classed  under  Sensation, 
and  those  under  Thought.  These  states  are  the  "  facts  of 
consciousness  **  with  which  Psychology  is  occupied.  In 
the  special  usage  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  psychi- 
cal states  by  a  peculiar  reflected  feeling  of  Attention, 
whereby  we  not  only  have  a  sensation,  but  also  fed  that 
we  have  it ;  we  not  only  think,  but  are  conscious  that  we 
are  thinking ;  not  only  act,  but  are  conscious  of  what  we 
do  It  is  this  which  Eant  indicates  when  he  defines  it 
"the  subjective  form  accompanying  all  our  conceptions 
{Begriffe) " ;  and  Jessen  when  he  defines  it  "  the  internal 
knowing  of  our  knowing,  an  in  itself  reflected  knowing."  * 

*  ''Das  BewQsstwerddn  ist  niolitB  Anderes  ala  ein  welter  fortgnscliTit- 
tenes  Erinnem  oder  Kenwerden  des  von  Mwen  ftufgenommeneii  Wlasens, 
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62.  We  shall  often  have  to  recur  to  this  general  and 
this  special  meaning,  both  of  which  are  too  firmly  rooted 
for  any  successful  attempt  to  displace  them.  The  fact 
that  some  organic  processes  and  some  mental  processes 
take  place  now  consciously  and  now  unconsciously,  L  e. 
now  with  the  feeling  of  reflected  attention,  and  now  with 
no  such  feeling,  assuredly  demands  a  corresponding  ex- 
pression ;  nor,  in  spite  of  inevitable  ambiguities,  is  there 
ground  for  regretting  that  the  expression  chosen  should 
be  only  an  extension  of  the  expression  already  adopted 
for  all  other  states  of  Sentience.  A  sentient  or  conscious 
state  can  only  be  a  state  of  the  sentient  oiganism,  itself 
the  unity  of  many  organs,  each  having  its  Sensibility. 
There  is  more  or  less  consensus,  but  there  is  no  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  agent  within  the  organism,  converting  what 
was  physical  impression  into  mental  reaction.  From  first 
to  last  there  has  been  nothing  but  neural  processes,  and 
combinations  of  such  processes  —  which,  viewed  subjec- 
tively, are  sentient  processes.  Thus  the  gradations  of 
sensitive  reaction  are  Sentience,  Consentience,  and  0>n- 
sciousness,  which  are  represented  in  the  Logic  of  Feeling 
and  the  Logic  of  Signs.  The  familiar  term  Conscience 
will  then  represent  the  Logic  of  Conduct  Thus  under- 
stood, we  may  say  that  a  man  sometimes  acts  uncon- 
sciously, or  thinks  unconsciously,  although  his  action  and 
thought  are  ruled  by  Consentience,  as  he  sometimes  acts 
and  thinks  unconscientiously,  although  he  is  not  without 
obedience  to  Conscience  on  other  occasions.  The  feeling 
which  determines  an  action  is  operative,  although  it  may 
not  be  discriminated  from  simultaneous  feelings.  When 
this  is  the  case,  we  say  the  feeling  is  unconscious ;  but 
this  no  more  means  that  it  is  a  purely  physical  pro- 


ein  innerlichet  Wissen  dieses  WisseDs  oder  ein  in  sicli  reflectirteB 
sen." — JE881EN,  Venuchiiner  lFi$aeh$eha/Uieheii  Begrikuhmg  dtr  Fiffckih' 
logU,  1856,  p.  477. 
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cess  taking  place  outside  the  sphere  of  Sentience,  than  the 
immoral  conduct  of  a  man  would  be  said  to  be  mechani- 
cal, and  not  the  conduct  of  a  moral  agent  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  marked  distinction  expressed  in  the  terms 
Consciousness  and  Unconsciousness,  but  it  is  not  that  of 
contrasts  such  as  Mental  and  Physical,  it  is  that  of  grades 
such  as  Light  and  Darkness.  Just  as  Darkness  is  a  posi- 
tive optical  sensation  very  different  from  mere  privation — 
just  as  it  replaces  the  sensation  of  light,  blends  with  it, 
struggles  with  it,  and  in  all  respects  differs  from  the  aisenee 
of  all  optical  sensibility  in  the  skin ;  so  Unconsciousness 
struggles  with,  blends  with,  and  replaces  Consciousness  in 
the  organism,  and  is  a  positive  state  of  the  sentient  organ- 
ism, not  to  be  confounded  with  a  mere  negation  of  Sen- 
tience; above  all,  not  to  be  relegated  to  merely  mechanical 
processea 

62  a.  Bemember  that,  strictly  speaking.  Consciousness 
is  a  psychological  not  a  physiological  term,  and  is  only 
used  in  Physiology  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  sub- 
jective equivalent  of  an  objective  process.  To  avoid  the 
equivoque  of  "  unconscious  sensation,"  we  may  substitute 
the  term  "  unconscious  neural  process  " ;  and  as  all  neural 
processes  imply  Sensibility,  which  in  the  subjective  aspect 
is  Sentience,  we  say  that  Sentience  has  various  modes  and 
degrees — such  as  Perception,  Ideation,  Emotion,  Volition, 
which  may  be  conscious,  sub-conscious,  or  unconscious. 
When  Leibnitz  referred  to  the  fact  of  "obscure  ideas," 
and  modem  writers  expressed  this  fact  as  ''unconscious 
cerebration,"  the  first  phrase  did  not  imply  a  process  that 
was  other  than  mental,  the  second  phrase  did  not  imply  a 
process  that  was  other  than  physiological :  both  indicated 
a  mode  of  the  process  known  as  Consciousness  under  other 
modes.  There  are  different  neural  elements  grouped  in 
Ideation  and  Emotion ;  there  are  different  neural  elements 
grouped  in  Consciousness,  Sub-consciousness,  and  Uncon- 
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sciousness;  but  one  tissue  with  one  property  is  actiTe 
in  alL 

53.  The  nervous  organism  is  affected  as  a  whole  by  every 
affection  of  its  constituent  parts.  Every  excitation,  in- 
stead of  terminating  with  itself — as  is  the  case  in  most 
physical  processes  —  or  with  the  motor  impulse  it  exdtes, 
is  propagated  throughout  the  continuous  tissue,  and  thus 
sends  a  thrill  throughout  the  organism.  The  wuve  of 
excitation  in  passing  onwards  beats  against  variously 
grouped  elements  —  temporary  and  permanent  centres  — 
disturbing  their  balance  more  or  less,  and  liberating  the 
eneigy  of  some,  increasing  the  tension  of  others,  neces- 
sarily affecting  all  Those  groups  which  have  their  energy 
liberated  set  up  processes  that  are  either  dismminated  as 
sensations,  or  are  blended  with  the  general  stream,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  energy  in  the  consensus.  Thus  the 
impulse  on  reaching  the  centres  for  the  heart,  lungs,  legs, 
and  taU  excites  the  innervation  of  these  organs ;  but  as 
these  are  only  parts  of  the  organism,  and  as  all  the  parts 
enter  the  consensus,  and  Consciousness  is  the  varying 
resultant  of  this  ever-varying  consensus,  the  thrill  which 
any  particular  stimulus  excites  will  be  unconscious,  sub- 
conscious, or  conscious,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
irradiated  disturbance,  which  will  depend  on  the  statical 
conditions  of  the  centres  at  the  moment  A  sound  sends 
a  thrill  which  excites  emotion,  causes  the  heart  to  beat 
faster,  the  muscles  to  quiver,  the  skin-glands  to  pour  forth 
their  secretion;  yet  this  same  sound  heard  by  another 
man,  or  the  same  man  under  other  conditions,  physical  or 
historical,  merely  sends  a  faint  thrill,  just  vivid  enough 
to  detach  itself  as  a  sensation  from  the  other  simul- 
taneous excitations;  and  the  same  sound  may  excite 
a  thrill  which  is  so  faint  and  fugitive  as  to  pass  un- 
consciously. Physiological  and  psychological  inductions 
assure  us  that  these  are  only  differences  of  degree.    The 
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same  kind  of  physiological  effect  accompanies  the  con- 
scious and  unconscious  state.  Eveiy  sensory  impres- 
sion, no  matter  whether  discriminated  or  not,  affects 
the  circulation  and  develops  heat  The  blood-vessels  of 
the  part  impressed  expand,  vessels  elsewhere  contract — 
a  change  in  the  blood  pressure  has  been  effected,  which 
of  course  implies  that  the  whole  organism  has  been 
affected.  Delicate  instruments  show  that  at  the  time 
a  sensation  is  produced  the  temperature  of  the  brain  is 
raised.  The  same  is  true  of  ideation.  Mosso  has  invented 
a  method  of  registering  the  effect  of  thought  on  the  cir- 
culation. He  finds  ideation  accompanied  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  peripheral  vessels  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  intellectual  effort  A  young  man  translating  Greek 
showed  greater  contraction  than  when  he  was  translating 
Latin.  During  sound  sleep  —  when  we  are  said  to  be 
unconscious  —  sudden  noises  always  cause  contraction 
of  the  peripheral  vessel&  Psychological  observation  as- 
sures us  that  the  conscious  and  unconscious  states  were 
both  consentient,  and  were  both  operative  in  the  same 
degree.  The  absorbed  thinker  threads  his  way  through 
crowded  streets,  and  is  sub-conscious  and  unconscious  of 
the-  various  sights,  sounds,  touches,  and  muscular  move- 
ments which  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  his  sentient 
excitation  at  the  time;  yet  he  deftly  avoids  obstacles,  hears 
the  sound  of  a  hurried  step  behind  him,  recognizes  an  in- 
teresting object  directly  it  presents  itself,  and  can  even 
recall  in  Memory  many  of  the  uninteresting  objects  which 
he  passed  in  sub-conscious  and  unconscious  indifference. 

54.  On  all  grounds,  therefore,  we  must  say  that  be- 
tween conscious,  sub-conscious,  and  unconscious  states  the 
difference  is  only  of  degree  of  complication  in  the  neural 
processes,  which  by  relative  preponderance  in  the  con- 
sensus determine  a  relative  discrimination.  We  can  only 
discriminate  one  thrill  at  a  time ;  but  the  neural  excita- 
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tions  simaltaneonfily  pressing  towards  a  dischaige  axe 
nianj ;  and  the  conditions  which  determine  now  this,  and 
now  the  other  excitation  to  predominate  by  its  differential 
pressure,  are  far  beyond  any  mechanical  estimate.      I 
mention  this  because  the  advocates  of  the  Beflex  Tbeoiy 
maintain  that  the  neural  processes  are  the  same  whether 
a  sensation  be  produced  or  not ;  and  that  since  the  same 
actions  follow  the  external  stimulation  whether  sensatioii 
be  produced  or  not,  this  proves  the  actions  to  be  paieljr 
mechanical     I  reply,  the  neural  processes  are  not  the 
same  throughout  in  the  two  cases  —  otherwise  the  effects 
would  be  the  same.    You  might  as  well  say, "  Since  the 
explosion  of  the  gun  is  the  same,  whether  shotted  or  not, 
a  blank  cartridge  will  kill " ;  but  if  you  tell  me  that  your 
gun  killed  the  bird,  I  declare  that  the  cartridge  was  not  a 
blank  ona    Whether  the  explosion  of  the  gun  aUo  pro- 
duced terror  in  one  bystander,  curiosity  in  a  second,  aad 
attracted  no  notice  from  a  third,  will  be  altogether  another 
matter.     In  like  manner  the  sensory  impression  which 
determines  a  movement  may  or  may  not  be  aocompauied 
or  followed  by  other  sentient  states;  the  fact  of  such 
movement  is  evidence  of  its  sentient  antecedent ;  and  an 
external  stimulus  that  will  produce  this  neural  process, 
and  this  consequent  movement,  must  produce  a  feeling, 
although  not  necessarily  a  discriminated  sensation.    Now 
since,  for  discrimination,  other  neural  processes  must  co* 
operate,  we  cannot  say  that  in  the  two  cases  ail  the  netiral 
processes  have  been  the  same  throughout;  nor  because  of 
this  difference  can  we  say  that  the  process  of  the  undis- 
criminated sensation  is  a  mechanical,  not  a  sentient  process. 
In  the  next  problem  this  point  will  be  argued  more  fully. 
55.  The  need  of  recognizing  Consciousness  and  Con- 
sentience  as  degrees  of  energy  and  complexity  in  sen- 
tient states  is  apparent  when  we  consider  animal  phenom- 
ena.   Has  a  bee  consciousness  ?    Has  a  snail  Tolition  f 
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• 

or  are  tbey  both  insentient  mechanisms  ?  All  inductions 
warrant  the  assertion  that  a  bee  has  thrills  propagated 
throughout  its  organism  by  the  agency  of  its  nerves ;  and 
that  some  of  these  thrills  are  of  the  kind  called  sensa- 
tions  —  even  discriminated  sensations.  Nevertheless  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  bee  has  sentient  states 
resembling  otherwise  than  remotely  the  sensations,  emo- 
tions, and  thoughts  which  constitute  human  Conscious- 
ness, either  in  the  general  or  the  special  sense  of  that 
term.  The  bee  feels  and  reacts  on  feelings ;  but  its  feel- 
ings cannot  closely  resemble  our  own,  because  the  condi- 
tions in  the  two  cases  are  different  The  bee  may  even 
be  said  to  think  (in  so  far  as  Thought  means  logical  com- 
bination of  feelings),  for  it  appears  to  form  Judgments 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Logic  of  Feeling  —  to  poffrna^v; 
although  incapable  of  the  Logic  of  Signs  —  to  Biavofinwv. 
We  should  therefore  say  the  bee  has  Consentience,  but 
not  Consciousness  —  unless  we  accept  Consciousness  in 
its  general  signification  as  the  equivalent  of  Sentience. 
The  organism  of  the  bee  differs  from  that  of  a  man,  as  a 
mud  hut  from  a  marble  palace.  But  since  underlying 
these  differences  there  are  fundamental  res^mblances,  the 
functions  of  the  two  will  be  fundamentally  alike.  Both 
have  the  function  of  Sentience ;  as  mud  hut  and  palace 
have  both  the  oflSce  of  sheltering. 

56.  The  question  of  Volition  will  occupy  ns  in  the 
next  chapter.  Bestricting  ourselves  here  to  that  of 
Consciousness,  and  recalling  the  distinction  of  the  two 
meanings  of  the  term,  we  now  approach  the  question  of 
Unconsciousness.  Are  we  to  understand  this  term  as 
designating  a  purely  physical  state  in  contrast  to  the 
purely  mental  state  of  Consciousness;  or  only  as  des- 
ignating a  difference  of  degree?  This  is  like  asking 
whether  Light  and  Darkness  are  both  optical  feelings,  or 
one  an  optical  feeling  and  the  other  a  phjrsical  process? 

VOL.  III.  18 
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On  the  Beflex  Theory,  no  sooner  does  a  vital  and  mental 
process  pass  from  the  daylight  of  Consdoasness,  or  twi- 
light of  Sub-consciousness,  into  the  darlmess  of  Unoon- 
scionsness,  than  the  whole  order  of  phenomena  is  abmptly 
changed,  they  cease  to  be  vital,  mental,  and  lapse  into 
physical,  mechanical  processes.  The  grounds  of  this  con- 
clusion are,  firsts  the  unpsychological  assumption  that  the 
unconscious  state  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  Sentience ;  and 
secondly,  the  unphysiological  assumption  that  the  Brain 
is  the  only  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  has  the 
property  of  Sensibility.  Bestate  the  conclusion  in  differ- 
ent terms  and  its  fallacy  emerges:  '^ organic  processes 
suddenly  cease  to  be  organic,  and  become  purely  physical 
by  a  slight  change  in  their  rekuive  position  in  the  consen- 
sus ;  the  organic  process  which  was  a  conscious  sensation 
a  moment  ago,  when  its  energy  was  not  balanced  by 
some  other  process,  suddenly  falls  from  its  place  in  the 
group  of  organic  phenomena  —  sentient  phenomena  —  to 
sink  into  the  group  of  inoiganic  phenomena  now  that  its 
energy  is  balanced."  Consider  the  parallel  case  of  Motion 
and  Eest  in  the  objective  sphere.  They  are  two  functions 
of  the  co-operant  forces,  one  dynamic,  the  other  static ; 
although  markedly  distinguishable  as  functions,  we  know 
that  they  are  simply  the  co-operant  forces  now  unbalanced 
and  now  balanced ;  what  we  call  Eest  is  also  a  product 
of  moving  forces,  each  of  which  is  operant,  and  will  issue 
in  a  definite  resultant  when  its  counter-force  is  removed. 
Motion  and  Rest  are  correlatives,  and  both  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  Kinetics.  In  like  manner  Consciousness  and 
Unconsciousness  are  correlatives,  both  belonging  to  the 
sphere  of  Sentience.*    Every  one  of  the  unconscious  pro- 

*  In  common  langntge  a  stone  or  a  tree  is  said  to  be  nnconsciona ;  bat 
this  is  an  anthropomorphic  extension  of  the  term.  In  strictoeas  ire 
should  no  more  speak  of  nnconacioosness  outside  the  sphere  of  Santience 
than  of  durkness  outside  the  sphere  of  Vision. 
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cesses  is  operant,  changes  the  general  state  of  the  oigan- 
ism,  and  is  capable  of  at  once  issuing  in  a  discriminated 
sensation  when  the  force  which  balances  it  is  disturbed. 
I  was  unconscious  of  the  scratch  of  my  pen  in  writing 
the  last  sentence,  but  I  am  distinctly  conscious  of  every 
scratch  in  writing  this  one.  Then,  as  now,  the  scratching 
soimd  sent  a  faint  thrill  through  my  organism,  but  its 
relative  intensity  was  too  faint  for  discrimination ;  now 
that  I  have  redistributed  the  co-operant  forces,  by  what  is 
called  an  act  of  Attention,  I  hear  distinctly  every  sound 
the  pen  produces. 

57.  The  inclusion  of  Sub-consciousness  within  the  sen- 
tient sphere  is  obvious ;  the  inclusion  of  Unconsciousness 
within  that  sphere  may  be  made  so,  when  we  consider  its 
modes  of  production,  and  compare  it  with  the  extra-sen- 
sible conception  of  molecules  and  atoms.  The  Matter 
which  is  sensible  as  masses,  may  be  resolved  into  mole- 
cules, which  lie  beyond  the  discrimination  of  sense ;  and 
these  again  into  atoms,  which  are  purely  ideal  concep- 
trons ;  but  because  molecules  are  proved,  and  atoms  are 
supposed,  to  have  material  properties,  and  to  conform  to 
sensible  canons  of  the  objective  world,  we  never  hesitate 
to  class  them  under  the  head  of  Matter ;  nor  do  we  im- 
agine that  in  passing  beyond  the  discrimination  of  Sense 
they  lose  their  objective  significance.  They  are  still  phys- 
ical, not  mental  facts.  So  with  Sentience :  we  may  trace 
it  through  infinite  gradations  from  Consciousness  to  Sub- 
consciousness, till  it  fades  away  in  Unconsciousness  ;  but 
from  first  to  last  the  processes  have  been  those  of  a  sen- 
tient organism;  and  by  this  are  broadly  distinguished 
from  all  processes  in  anorganisms.  The  movement  of  a 
lim'3  has  quite  different  modes  of  production  from  the 
movement  of  a  wheel;  and  among  its  modes  must  be 
included  those  of  Sensibility,  a  peculiarly  vital  property. 
Oxidai^ion  may  be  slow  or  rapid,  manifesting  itself  as  com* 
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bustion,  heat,  or  flame,  but  it  is  always  oxidation  — 
always  a  special  chemical  phenomenon.  And  so  the  neu- 
ral process  of  Sentience,  whether  conscious,  sub-conscions, 
or  unconscious,  is  always  a  state  of  the  sentient  oi^gamsm. 
If  a  material  process  does  not  change  its  character,  and 
become  spiritual,  on  passing  beyond  the  range  of  sensible 
appreciation,  why  should  a  psychical  process  become  ma- 
terial on  passing  beyond  the  range  of  discrimination  f  If 
we  admit  molecules  as  physical  units,  sentient  tremors  are 
psychical  units.  The  extra-sensible  molecules  have  in- 
deed their  subjective  aspect,  and  only  enter  perception 
through  the  "  greeting  of  the  spirit"  The  sentient  tre- 
mors have  also  their  objective  aspect,  and  cannot  come 
into  existence  without  the  neural  tremors,  which  are  their 
physical  conditions. 

58.  It  is  only  by  holding  fast  to  such  a  conception  that 
we  can  escape  the  many  difficulties  and  contradictions 
presented  by  unconscious  phenomena,  and  explain  many 
physiological  and  psychological  processes.  Descartes  — 
followed  by  many  philosophers  —  identified  Consciousne^ 
with  Thought.  To  this  day  we  constantly  hear  that  to 
have  a  sensation,  and  to  be  conscious  of  it,  is  one  and  the 
same  state ;  which  is  only  admissible  on  the  understand- 
ing that  Consciousness  means  Sentience,  and  Sentience 
the  activity  of  the  nervous  system  viewed  subjectiv^y. 
Leibnitz  pointed  out  that  we  have  many  psychical  states 
which  are  unconscious  states  —  to  have  an  idea  and  be 
conscious  of  it,  are,  he  said,  not  one  but  two  stages. 
The  Consciousness  by  Descartes  erected  into  an  essenual 
condition  of  Thought,  was  by  Leibnitz  reduced  to  an  ac- 
companiment which  not  only  may  be  absent,  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  is  absent.  The  teaching  of  siost 
modem  psychologists  is  that  Consciousness  forms  bit  a 
small  item  in  the  total  of  psychical  processes.  Uncon- 
scious sensations,  ideas,  and  judgments  are  made  U  play 
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a  great  part  in  their  explanations.  It  is  very  certain  that 
in  every  conscious  volition  —  every  act  that  is  so  charac- 
terized —  the  larger  part  of  it  is  quite  unconscious.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  in  every  perception  there  are  uncon- 
scious processes  of  reproduction  and  inference  —  there  is 
much  that  is  implicit,  some  of  which  cannot  be  made  ex- 
plicit—  a  "middle  distance"  of  sub-consciousness,  and  a 
"  background  "  of  unconsciousness.  But,  throughout,  the 
processes  are  those  of  Sentience. 

69.  Unconsciousness  is  by  some  writers  called  laterU 
Consciousness.  Experiences  which  are  no  longer  mani- 
fested are  said  to  be  stored  up  in  Memory,  remaining  in 
the  Soul's  picture-gallery,  visible  directly  the  shutters  are 
opened.  We  are  not  conscious  of  these  feelings,  yet  they 
exist  as  latent  feelings,  and  become  salient  through  asso- 
ciation. As  a  metaphorical  expression  of  the  familiar 
facts  of  Memory  this  may  pass ;  but  it  has  been  converted 
from  a  metaphor  into  an  hypothesis,  and  we  are  supposed 
to  JuLve  feelings  and  ideas,  when  in  fact  we  have  nothing 
more  than  a  modified  disposition  of  the  organism  —  tem- 
porary or  permanent  —  which  when  stimulated  will  re- 
spond in  this  modified  manner.  The  modification  of  the 
organism  when  permanent  becomes  hereditary ;  and  its 
response  is  then  called  an  instinctive  or  automatic  action. 
And  as  actions  pass  by  degrees  from  conscious  and  vol- 
untary into  sub-conscious  and  sub- voluntary,  and  finally 
into  unconscious  and  involuntary,  we  call  them  volitional, 
secondarily  automatic,  and  automatic.  If  any  one  likes 
to  say  the  last  are  due  to  latent  consciousness,  I  shall  not 
object  I  only  point  to  the  fact  that  the  difTerences  here 
specified  are  simply  differences  of  degree  —  all  the  actions 
are  those  of  the  sentient  organism. 

60.  Picture  to  yourself  this  sentient  organism  inces- 
santly stimulated  from  without  and  from  within,  and 
adjusting  itself  in  response  to  such  stimulatiAna     In  the 
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blending  of  stimulations,  modifying  and  arresting  each 
other,  there  is  a  fluctuating  "  composition  of  forces,**  with 
ever-varying  resultants.  Besides  the  stream  of  direct 
stunulations,  there  is  a  wider  stream  of  indirect  or  repro- 
duced stimulations.  Together  with  the  present  sensation 
there  is  always  a  more  or  less  complex  group  of  revived 
sensations,  the  one  group  of  neural  tremors  being  organi- 
cally stimulated  by  the  other.  An  isolated  excitation  is 
impossible  in  a  continuous  nervous  tissue;  an  isolated 
feeling  is  impossible  in  the  consensus  or  unity  of  the 
sentient  organism.  •  The  term  Soul  is  the  personification 
of  this  complex  of  present  and  re\dved  feelings,  and  is 
the  substratum  of  Consciousness  (in  the  general  sense), 
all  the  particular  feelings  being  its  gUUe$.  To  repeat  an 
illustration  used  in  my  first  volume,  we  may  compare 
Consciousness  to  a  mass  of  stationary  waves.  If  the  sur- 
face of  a  lake  be  set  in  motion  each  wave  dififbses  itself 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  finally  reaches  the  shores, 
whence  it  is  reflected  back  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake. 
This  reflected  wave  is  met  by  the  fresh  incoming  waves, 
there  is  a  blending  of  the  waves,  and  their  product  is  a 
pattern  on  the  surface.  This  pattern  of  stationary  waves 
is  a  fluctuating  pattern,  because  of  the  incessant  arrival 
of  fresh  waves,  incoming  and  reflected.  Whenever  a  fresh 
stream  enters  the  lake  (l  e.  a  new  sensation  is  excited 
from  without),  its  waves  will  at  first  pass  over  the  pat- 
tern, neither  disturbing  it  nor  being  disturbed  by  it ;  but 
after  reaching  the  shore  the  waves  will  be  reflected  back 
towards  the  centre,  and  there  will  more  or  less 
the  pattern. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VOLUNTABT  AND  INVOLUNTABY  ACTIONS. 

61.  Much  of  what  lias  been  said  in  the  preceding 
chapter  respecting  the  passive  side  of  the  organism  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  active  side.  Our  actions  are 
classed  as  voluntary  and  involuntary  mainly  in  reference 
to  their  being  consciously  or  unconsciously  performed; 
but  not  wholly  so,  for  there  are  many  involuntary  actions 
of  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious,  and  many  voluntary 
actions  of  which  we  are  at  times  sub-conscious  and  un- 
conscious. I  do  not  propose  here  to  open  the  long  and 
arduous  discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  Volition,  my 
present  purpose  being  simply  that  of  fixing  the  meaning 
of  terms,  so  that  the  question  of  Automatism  may  not  be 
complicated  by  their  ambiguities.  "  Voluntary  "  and  "  in- 
voluntary" are,  like  "conscious"  and  "unconscious,"  cor- 
relative terms ;  but  commonly,  instead  of  being  under- 
stood as  indicating  difTerences  of  degree  in  phenomena 
of  the  same  order,  they  are  supposed  to  indicate  difier- 
ences  of  kind  —  a  new  agent,  the  Will,  being  understood 
in  the  one  case  to  direct  the  Mechanism  which  suffices 
without  direction  in  the  other. 

62.  This  interpretation  is  unphysiological  and  unpsy- 
chological,  since  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary  actions  belong  to  the  same  orAer  of  phe- 
nomena, i.  a  those  of  the  sentient  organism.  Both  in- 
volve the  same  effiderU  cause,  i  a  co-operant  conditions. 
We  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  abstrac- 
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tioDB  —  as  between  all  abetractions — bi^t  tbe  oonciete 
processes  they  symbolize  liave  no  such  demarcatioi]. 
Just  as  the  thought  which  at  one  moment  passes  nn- 
consciously,  at  another  consciously,  is  in  itself  the  same 
thought^  and  the  same  neural  process ;  so  the  action  which 
at  one  moment  is  voluntary,  and  at  another  involuntaiy, 
is  itself  the  same  action,  performed  by  the  same  mechan- 
ism. The  incitation  which  precedes,  and  the  feeling 
which  accompanies  the  action,  belong  to  the  accessory 
mechanisms,  and  may  be  replaced  by  other  indtatioiis 
and  other  feelings ;  as  the  fall  of  an  apple  is  the  same 
events  involving  the  same  conditions,  L  e.  efficient  cause, 
whether  the  occasional  cause  be  a  gust  of  wind  or  the 
gardener^s  scissors,  and  whether  the  fall  be  seen  and 
heard  or  not  I  may  utter  words  intentionally  and  con- 
sciously, and  I  may  utter  the  same  words  automatically, 
unconsciously ;  I  may  wink  voluntarily,  and  wink  in- 
voluntarily. There  are  terms  to  express  these  differ- 
ences ;  but  they  do  not  express  a  difference  in  the  efficient 
agencies. 

63.  Many  writers  seem  to  think  that  the  involuntary 
actions  belong  to  the  physical  mechanical  order,  because 
they  are  not  stimulated  by  cerebral  incitations,  and  can- 
not be  r^ulated  or  controlled  by  such  incitations  —  or  as 
the  psychologists  would  say,  because  Consciousness  in 
the  form  of  Will  is  no  agent  prompting  and  r^ukting 
such  actions.  But  I  think  this  untenable.  The  actions 
cannot  belong  to  the  mechanical  order  so  long  as  they  are 
the  actions  of  a  vital  mechanism,  and  so  long  as  we  admit 
the  broad  distinction  beween  organisms  and  anorganisms. 
Whether  they  have  the  special  character  of  Consciousnoss 
or  not,  they  have  the  general  character  of  sentient  actions, 
being  those  of  a  sentient  mechanism.  And  this  becomes 
the  more  evident  when  we  consider  the  gradations  of  the 
phenomena.    Many,  if  not  all,  of  those  actions  which  are 
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classed  under  the  involuntary  were  originally  of  the  vol- 
untary class  —  either  in  the  individual  or  his  ancestors ; 
but  having  become  permanently  organized  dispositions  — 
the  pathways  of  stimulation  and  reaction  having  been 
definitely  established — they  have  lost  that  volitional  ele- 
ment (of  hesitation  and  clioice)  which  implies  regulation 
and  control  But  even  here  a  slight  change  in  the  habit- 
ual conditions  will  introduce  a  disturbance  in  the  process 
which  may  awaken  Consciousness,  and  the  sense  of  eBbrt, 
sometimes  even  causing  control  An  instinctive  or  an 
automatic  action  may  be  thus  changed,  or  arrested.  Take 
as  an  example  one  of  the  unequivocally  automatic  actions, 
that  of  Breathing.  It  is  called  automatic  because,  like 
the  actions  of  an  automaton,  it  is  performed  by  a  defi- 
nitely constructed  mechanism,  always  working  in  the 
same  way  when  stimulated  and  left  to  itself.  There  must 
of  course  be  a  sense  of  effort  in  every  impulse  which  has 
resistance  to  overcome,  organs  to  be  moved;  but  the 
mechanism  of  Breathing  is  so  delicately  adjusted,  that 
the  sense  of  effort  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  we  are 
unconscious  of  it,  or  sub-conscious  of  it.  Nevertheless, 
without  altering  the  rate  or  amplitude  of  the  inspirations 
and  expirations,  we  become  distinctly  conscious  of  them, 
and,  moreover,  within  certain  limits  we  can  control  them, 
so  that  the  Breathing  passes  from  the  involuntary  to  the 
voluntary  class. 

64.  Pass  on  to  other  examples.  What  action  can  be 
more  involuntary  than  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the 
heart  and  the  contractions  of  the  iris  ?  Compared  with 
the  actions  of  the  tongue  or  limbs,  these  seem  riveted  by 
an  iron  necessity,  freed  from  all  consciousness  and  con- 
trol Yet  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  not  only  stim- 
ulated by  sensations  and  thoughts,  they  are  also  capable 
of  being  felt ;  and  the  movements  both  of  heart  and  iris 

are  not  wholly  removed  from  our  control    That  we  do 

is«  ▲▲ 
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BOt  habitually  control  (that  is,  inieffen  with)  the  action 
of  the  heart,  the  contraction  of  the  iris,  or  the  activity  oi 
a  gland,  is  true ;  it  is  on  this  account  that  such  actions 
are  called  involuntary ;  they  obey  the  immediate  stimu- 
lus. But  it  is  an  error  to  assert  that  these  actions  eaimoi 
be  controlled,  that  they  are  altogether  beyond  the  inter- 
ference of  other  centres,  and  cannot  by  any  efibrt  of  oois 
be  modified  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  these  actions  are 
essentially  distinguished  from  the  voluntary  movement 
of  the  hands.  We  have  acquired  a  power  of  definite 
direction  in  the  movements  of  the  hands,  which  renders 
them  obedient  to  our  will ;  but  this  acquisition  has  been 
of  slow  laborious  growth.  If  we  were  asked  to  use  our 
toes  as  we  use  our  fingers  —  to  grasp,  painty  sew,  or  write 
with  them,  we  should  find  it  not  less  impossible  to  con- 
trol the  movements  of  the  toes  in  these  directions,  than 
to  contract  the  iris,  or  cause  a  burst  of  perspiration  to 
break  forth.  Certain  movements  of  the  toes  are  possible 
to  us;  but  unless  the  loss  of  our  fingers  has  made  it 
necessary  that  we  should  use  our  toes  in  complicated 
and  slowly  acquired  movements,  we  can  do  no  more  with 
them  than  the  young  infant  can  do  with  his  fingers.  Yet 
men  and  women  have  written,  sewed,  and  painted  with 
their  toes.  All  that  is  requisite  is  that  certain  links 
should  be  established  between  sensations  and  movements; 
by  continual  practice  these  links  are  established;  and 
what  is  impossible  to  the  majority  of  men,  becomes  easy 
to  the  individual  who  has  acquired  this  power.  This 
same  power  can  be  acquired  over  what  are  called  the 
oiganic  actions;  nevertheless  the  habitual  needs  of  life 
do  not  tend  towards  such  acquisition,  and  without  some 
strong  current  setting  in  that  direction,  or  some  pecul- 
iarity of  organization  rendering  it  easy,  it  is  never  ac- 
quired. In  ordinary  circumstances  the  number  of  tiioee 
who  can  write  with  their  toes  is  extremely  rare,  the  ur- 
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gent  necessity  which  would  create  such  a  power  being 
rare ;  and  rare  also  are  the  examples  of  those  who  have 
any  control  over  the  movement  of  the  iris,  or  the  action 
of  a  gland ;  but  both  rarities  exist 

It  would  be  difficult  to  choose  a  more  striking  example 
of  reflex  action  than  the  contraction  of  the  iris  of  the  eye 
under  the  stimulus  of  light  ;^  and  to  ordinary  men,  hav- 
ing no  link  established  which  would  guide  them,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  close  the  iris  by  any  effort  It 
would  be  not  less  impossible  to  the  hungry  child  to  get 
on  the  chair  and  reach  the  food  on  the  table,  until  that 
child  had  learned  how  to  do  so.  Yet  there  are  men  who 
have  learned  how  to  contract  the  iris.  The  celebrated 
Fontana  had  this  power;  which  is  possessed  also  by  a 
medical  man  now  living  at  Kflmamock  — Dr.  Paxton— 
a  fact  authenticated  by  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Allen 
Thomsoaf  Dr.  Paxton  can  contract  or  expand  the  iris 
at  will,  without  changing  the  poisition  of  his  eye,  and 
without  an  effort  of  adaptation  to  distance. 

To  move  the  ears  is  impossible  to  most  men.  Yet 
some  do  it  with  ease,  and  all  could  learn  to  do  it  Some 
men  have  learned  to  "ruminate"  their  food;  others  to 
vomit  with  ease ;  and  some  are  said  to  have  the  power  of 
perspiring  at  will  J  Now,  if  once  we  recognize  a  link  of 
sensation  and  motion,  we  recognize  a  possible  source 
of  control ;  and  if  the  daily  needs  of  life  were  such  that 
to  fulfil  some  purpose  the  action  of  the  heart  required 
control,  we  should  learn  to  control  it  Some  men  have, 
without  such  needs,  learned  how  to  control  it  The 
eminent  physiologist,  E.  F.  Weber  of  Leipzig,  found  that 

*  The  contraction  may  be  effected  in  the  eye  ont  of  the  oiganism. 
See  p.  229.    It  is  then  no  reflex. 

t  Olaagow  Medical  JounuU,  1867,  p^  461.  See  alw  Airther  on,  note 
to  p.  426. 

t  Mayeb,  Dm  EUmeiUarofjfaniaaiion  dm  8ttllmiiTffom»t  pi  ISI^  is  the 
authority  for  the  last  statement 
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he  oonld  completely  check  the  beating  of  his  heart.  By 
suspending  his  breath  and  violently  contracting  his  chesty 
he  could  retard  the  pulsations;  and  after  three  or  five 
beats,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  usual  sounds,  it  was 
completely  stilL  On  one  occasion  he  carried  the  experi- 
ment too  far,  and  fell  into  a  syncope.  Cheyne,  in  the 
last  century,  recorded  the  case  of  a  patient  of  his  own 
who  could  at  will  suspend  the  beating  of  his  pulse,  and 
always  fiEtinted  when  he  did  so. 

65.  It  thus  appears  that  even  the  actions  which  most 
distinctly  bear  the  character  recognized  as  involontarj 
—  uncontrollable  —  are  only  so  because  the  ordinary 
processes  of  life  furnish  no  necessity  for  their  control 
We  do  not  learn  to  control  them,  Uiough  we  could  do 
so,  to  some  extent ;  nor  do  we  learn  to  control  the  mo- 
tions of  our  ears,  although  we  could  do  so.  And  while 
it  appears  that  the  involuntary  actions  can  become  vol- 
untary, it  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  voluntary  actions 
tend,  by  constant  repetition,  to  become  involuntary. 
Thus  involuntary  actions,  under  certain  limitations,  may 
be  controlled ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary  are  in- 
capable of  being  controlled  under  the  urgency  of  ditect 
stimulation.     Both  are  reflexes. 

Inasmuch  as  almost  all  actions  are  the  products  of 
stimulated  nerve-centres,  it  is  obvious  that  these  actions 
are  reflex  —  reflected  from  those  centres.  It  matters  not 
whether  I  wink  because  a  sensation  of  dryness,  or  be- 
cause an  idea  of  danger,  causes  the  eyelid  to  dose :  the 
act  is  equally  reflex.  The  nerve-centre  which  supplies 
the  eyelid  with  its  nerve  has  been  stimulated ;  the  stim- 
uli may  be  various,  the  act  is  unifonn.  At  one  time  the 
stimulus  is  a  sensation  of  dryneaa,  at  another  an  idea 
of  danger,  at  another  the  idea  of  communicating  by 
means  of  a  wink  with  some  one  present;  in  each  case 
the  stimulus  is  reflected  in  a  muscular  contraction.    Sen- 
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sations  excite  other  sensations ;  ideas  excite  other  ideas ; 
and  one  of  these  ideas  may  issne  in  an  action  of  control 
But  the  restraining  power  is  limited^  and  cannot  resist  a 
certain  degree  of  urgency  in  the  original  stimulus.  I 
can,  for  a  time,  restrain  the  act  of  winking,  in  spite  of  the 
sensation  of  dryness  4  but  the  reflex  which  sets  going  this 
restraining  action  will  only  last  a  few  seconds;  after 
which,  the  uigency  of  the  external  stimulus  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  reflex  feeling — the  sensation  of  dryness 
is  more  imperious  than  the  idea  of  resistance — and  the 
eyelid  drops. 

If  a  knife  be  brought  near  the  arm  of  a  man  who  has 
little  confidence  in  the  friendly  intentions  of  him  that 
holds  it,  he  shrinks,  and  tlie  shrinking  is  "  involuntary," 
i.  e.  in  spite  of  his  wilL  Let  him  have  confidence,  and 
he  does  not  shrink,  even  when  the  knife  touches  his  skin. 
The  idea  of  danger  is  not  excited  in  the  second  case,  or 
if  excited,  is  at  once  banished  by  another  idea.  Yet  this 
very  man,  who  can  thus  repress  the  involimtary  shrink- 
ing when  the  knife  approaches  his  arm,  cannot  repress 
the  involuntary  winking  when  the  same  friend  approaches 
a  finger  to  his  eye.  In  vain  he  prepares  himself  to  resist 
that  reflex  action ;  in  vain  he  resolves  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse; no  sooner  does  the  finger  approach,  than  down 
flashes  the  eyelid.  Many  men,  and  most  women,  would 
be  equally  unable  to  resist  shrinking  on  the  approach  of 
a  knife :  the  association  of  the  idea  of  danger  with  the 
knife  would  bear  down  any  previous  resolution  not  to 
shrink.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  timorous  women  trem- 
ble at  the  approach  of  firearms.  An  association  is  estab- 
lished in  their  minds  which  no  idea  is  powerful  enough 
to  loosen.  You  may  assure  them  the  gun  is  not  loaded ; 
"  that  makes  very  little  difference,"  said  a  nal've  old  lady 
to  a  friend  of  mina  They  tremble,  as  the  child  trembles 
when  he  sees  you  put  on  the  mask.    These  illustrations 
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show  that  the  ui^gency  of  any  one  idea  may^  like  the  ur- 
gency of  a  sensation,  bear  down  the  resistance  offered  by 
some  other  idea;  as  the  previoos  illustrations  showed 
that  an  idea  could  restrain  or  control  the  action  which  a 
sensation  or  idea  would  otherwise  have  produced.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  current,  the  Will  is  said  to  be 
operative  when  an  idea  determines  an  action ;  and  yet  all 
would  agree  that  the  winking  which  was  involuntary 
when  the  idea  of  danger  determined  it,  was  voluntary 
when  the  idea  of  communicating  with  an  accomplice  in 
some  mystification  determined  it 

66.  There  is  no  real  and  essential  distinction  between 
voluntary  and  involuntary  actions.  They  all  spring  from 
Sensibility.  They  are  all  determined  by  feeling.  It  is 
convenient,  for  common  purposes,  to  designate  some  ac- 
tions as  voluntary ;  but  this  is  merely  a  convenience ;  no 
psychological  nor  physiological  insight  is  gained  by  it ;  an 
analysis  of  the  process  discloses  no  element  in  a  volun- 
tary action  which  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  an  involuntary 
action  —  except  in  the  origin  or  degree  of  stimulation. 
In  ordinary  language  it  is  convenient  to  mark  a  distinc- 
tion between  my  raising  my  arm  because  I  will  to  raise  it 
for  some  definite  purpose,  and  my  raising  it  because  a  bee 
has  stung  me ;  it  is  convenient  to  say,  "  I  vnll  to  write 
this  letter,"  and  "  this  letter  is  written  against  my  will  — 
I  have  no  will  in  the  matter."  But  Science  is  more  exact- 
ing when  it  aims  at  being  exact ;  and  the  philosopher, 
analyzing  these  complex  actions,  will  find  that  in  each 
case  certain  muscular  groups  have  been  set  in  action  by 
different  sensational  or  ideational  stimuli  The  action 
itself  is  that  of  a  neuro-rouscular  mechanism,  which 
mechanism  works  in  the  same  way,  whatever  be  the  source 
of  the  original  impulse.  The  stimulation  may  be  incited 
directly  from  the  periphery,  or  indirectly  from  a  remote 
centre ;  and  the  action  may  be  arrested  by  a  peripheral  or 
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central  stimulation:  the  reflex  wbich  ordinarily  follows 
the  excitation  of  a  sensory  nerve  will  be  modified,  or 
arrested,  if  some  other  nerve  be  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lated.    (See  Law  of  Arrest,  Prdb,  IL  §  190.) 

67.  All  actions  are  reflex,  all  are  the  operations  of  a 
mechanism,  all  are  sentient,  because  the  mechanism  lias 
Sensibility  as  its  vital  property.  In  thus  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  order  of  vited  phenomena,  and  keeping 
them  classified  apart  from  physical  and  chemical  phenom- 
ena, we  by  no  means  set  aside  the  useful  distinctions  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  voluntary  and  involuntary ;  any  more 
than  we  set  aside  the  distinction  of  vertebrate  and  inver- 
tebrate when  both  are  classed  under  Animal,  and  sepa- 
rated from  Plant,  or  Planet 

The  mechanisms  of  the  special  Senses  respond  in  spe- 
cial reactions;  the  mechanisms  of  special  actions  have 
also  their  several  responses.  The  tail  responds  to  stimu- 
lation with  lateral  movements,  the  chest  with  inspiration 
and  expiration,  and  so  on.  These  responses  are  called 
automatic,  and  have  this  in  common  with  the  actions  of 
automata  that  they  are  uniform,  and  do  not  need  the 
co-operation  of  Consciousness,  though  they  do  need  the 
operation  of  Sensibility,  and  are  thereby  distinguished  from 
the  actions  of  automata.  The  facial  muscles,  and  the 
limbs,  also  respond  to  stimulation  in  uniform  ways,  but 
owing  to  the  varieties  of  stimulation  the  actions  are  more 
variable,  and  have  more  the  character  of  volitional  move- 
ments. With  this  greater  freedom  of  possible  action 
comes  the  eminently  mental  character  of  dvokt.  In  the 
cerebral  rehearsal  of  an  act  not  yet  performed — its  men- 
tal prevision  —  as  when  we  intend  to  do  something,  yet 
for  the  moment  arrest  the  act,  so  that  there  is  only  a  nas- 
cent excitation  of  the  motor  process,  there  is  a  peculiar 
state  of  Consciousness  expressive  of  this  state  of  the 
mechaniam :  we  call  the  prevision  a  moiivt — and  it  be- 
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comes  a  motor  when  the  intention  is  realized,  the  nascent 
excitation  becomes  an  unchecked  impulse.    The  abstract 
of  all  motives  we  call  Will    A  motive  is  a  volition  in 
the  sphere  of  the  Intellect    In  the  sphere  of  Emotion  it 
is  a  motor.    Hence  we  never  speak  of  the  Will  of  a  mol- 
lusc, or  the  motives  of  an  insect,  only  of  their  sensations 
and  motors.    Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  reflex  in  operation 
when  a  snail  shrinks  at  the  approach  of  an  object  is  essen- 
tially similar  to  the  reflex  in  operation  when  the  baby 
shrinks,  and  this  again  is  still  more  similar  to  that  in 
operation  when  the  boy  shrinks :  the  boy  has  the  idea  of 
danger,  which  neither  baby  nor  snail  can  have ;  the  idea 
is  a  motive,  which  can  be  controlled  by  another  idea ; 
the  baby  and  the  snail  can  have  no  such  motive,  no  such 
control  —  are  they  therefore  automata  ? 

68.  If  I  see  that  a  donkey  has  wandered  into  my  gar- 
den, the  motive  which  determines  me  to  take  a  stick  and 
with  it  drive  the  donkey  away  is  a  cerebral  rehearsal  of 
the  effects  which  will  follow  my  act  The  sight  of  the 
donkey  has  roused  disagreeable  feelings,  and  these  suggest 
I)088ible  means  of  alleviation ;  out  of  these  possibilities 
—  reproductions  of  former  experiences  —  I  choose  one. 
But  if  I  seize  the  stick  with  which  some  one  is  threaten- 
ing me,  J  do  not  pause  to  choose,  I  snatch  automatically 
without  hesitation.  Yet  this  unreflecting  automatic  act 
is  itself  as  truly  volitional  as  my  seizing  the  stick  to  drive 
away  the  donkey  —  it  is  the  motor  which  has  been  organ- 
ized in  me  by  previous  experiences  —  it  is  the  conse- 
q^uence  of  an  emotion,  not  of  a  deliberation ;  and  it  has 
not  been  determined  by  any  dear  prevision  of  conse- 
quences. Feeling  inspires,  and  feeling  guides  my  move- 
ments, so  that  if  my  snatch  has  missed  the  stick,  I  snatch 
again,  or  duck  under.  This  is  the  kind  of  Volition  we 
ascribe  to  animals.  It  is  a  great  part  of  our  own.  By 
insensible  degrees,  acts  which  originally  were  prompted 
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by  motives  sink  into  jbhe  automatic  class  prompted  by 
motors.  When  an  angry  man  snatches  up  a  kn^e,  do£b 
bystanders  aside,  and  rashes  on  his  enemy  to  stab  him,  he 
does  not  distinctiy  prefigure  the  final  result,  he  only  obeys 
each  motor,  and  is  conscious  of  each  step ;  but  had  he 
planned  the  murder  he  would  have  foreseen  the  end,  and 
this  prevision  would  have  been  the  motive.  The  angry 
man  is  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  bleeding 
corpse,  and  passionately  declares  he  did  not  mean  to  kill 
Nor  did  he  will  the  consequences  of  his  act,  yet  he  cer- 
tainly willed  each  separate  step  —  he  recognized  the  knife, 
saw  the  bystanders,  knew  they  would  interfere  with  hiln, 
willed  to  push  them  aside.  He  may  be  right  in  declaring 
that  the  act  was  involuntary ;  but  assuredly  it  was  not 
purely  mechanical 

69.  Again,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  separate  sensa- 
tions which  guide  speech  or  writing ;  we  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  will  the  utterance  of  each  tone,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  each  letter.  Are  these  processes  mechanical  and 
not  volitional  ?  By  no  means.  We  know  that  they  were 
laboriously  learned  by  long  tentative  efforts,  each  of  which 
was  accompanied  by  distinct  consciousness.  We  also 
know  that  now  when  the  mechanism  is  so  easy  in  its 
adjustment  as  to  suggest  automatism,  there  needs  but  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  conditions  to  make  us  distinctly 
conscious  of  the  processes  —  the  wrong  word  spoken,  or 
one  letter  ill  formed,  sufEices  to  arrest  the  easy  working 
of  the  mechanism.  A  similar  mechanism  operates  in 
thinking,  which  also  lapses  from  the  conscious  and  volun- 
tary to  the  unconscious  and  involuntary  state.  The  logi- 
cal process  of  Judgment  is  as  purely  a  reflex  from  one 
neural  group  to  another,  as  the  physiological  process  of 
co-ordination.  In  ordinary  thinking  we  are  as  little  con- 
scious of  the  particular  steps  —  our  interest  being  concen- 
trated on  the  restdt^ —  as  we  are  of  the  particular  stages 
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of  an  action.  The  adjustments  of  the  mechanism  of  Re- 
production and  Association  are  set  going  by  a  motive,  and 
kqpt  going  by  psychological  motors.  And  here  —  as  in 
bodily  actions  —  there  is  often  a  conflict  between  motive 
and  motors  —  between  the  foreseen  result,  and  the  avail- 
able means  of  reaching  it — the  motors  usually  prevailing 
because  they  represent  the  active  side  of  the  mechanism. 
Thus  when  an  oculist  wishes  to  examine  a  patient's  eye, 
he  does  not  tell  him  to  give  a  particular  direction  to  bis 
eye,  knowing  that  the  motive  to  do  so  will  not  suffice ; 
instead  of  this  he  simply  moves  his  own  hand  in  the  de- 
sired direction,  certain  that  the  eye  will  by  reflex  irresist- 
ibly follow  it  Nay,  there  are  sometimes  such  anomalies 
of  innervation  that  the  eye,  instead  of  obeying  the  motive, 
moves  in  a  contrary  direction.  Meschede  mentions  a 
patient  whose  movements  were  mostly  of  tins  anomalous 
kind :  when  he  willed  to  move  the  eyes  to  the  right,  they 
moved  to  the  left ;  when  he  willed  to  move  them  up,  they 
moved  down.  It  was  thus  also  with  his  hands  and  feet. 
Tet  he  was  distinctly  conscious  that  his  intention  had 
been  frustrated,  and  that  he  acted  "  because  he  could  not 
help  it"  *  How  insensibly  a  motive  sinks  into  a  motor, 
that  is  to  say,  a  voluntary  into  an  involuntary  act,  may  be 
recognized  in  speech,  writing,  singing,  walking,  etc,  and 
in  the  incessant  movements  of  the  eye  in  fixing  objects. 
Aubert  has  well  remarked  that  we  only  give  definite 
movements  to  the  eye  when  we  wish  to  see  an  object 
distinctly.  Whenever  the  indistinct  vision  suffices  — 
as  in  walking  through  the  streets  occupied  in  conver- 
sation or  thought  —  we  make  no  such  movements;  but 
no  sooner  does  any  object  excite  our  attention,  than 
the  effort  to  fix  that  object  at  once  excites  the  necessary 
reflex.f 

•  AUgemeifu  Zeit$chrift  fUr  PiychitUrie,  Bd.  81,  p.  711. 

t  AUBEBT,  OrufubfOffe  der  phftiol,  Optik,  1876,  p.  688.     "The  aooom- 
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70.  Bj  the  Will,  then,  we  must  understand  the  abstract 
generalized  expi'ession  of  the  impulses  which  determine 
actions,  when  those  impulses  have  an  ideal  origin;  by 
Volition  the  still  more  generalized  expression  of  all  im- 
pulses which  determine  actions.  The  one  class  is  that 
of  motives  with  ideal  elements ;  the  other  that  of  motors 
with  sensational  or  emotional  elements.  But  both  are 
mental  states,  both  are  neural  processes  in  a  sentient 
organism ;  neither  is  mechanical,  except  in  so  far  as  all 
actions  are  expressible  in  mechanical  terms.  For  conven- 
ience we  class  actions  as  reflex,  automatic,  involuntary, 
unconscious,  voluntary,  and  conscious.  If  we  separate  the 
reflex  from  the  volimtary,  we  need  not  therefore  dissociate 
the  former  from  Sensibility;  and  the  reason  why  we  ought 
not  to  separate  it  is  that  we  know  it  to  be  sense-guided 
from  first  to  last,  although  the  sensations  may  escape  dis- 
crimination. The  feeling  of  Effort,  which  was  formerly 
felt  when  an  action  was  performed,  may  have  become  so 
minimized  that  it  is  too  faint  for  more  than  a  momentary 

modative  movement  of  the  eye  is  to  be  considered  Yoluntary.  It  is  troe 
we  contract  the  pnpil  without  being  conscious  of  the  contraction  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  but  this  holds  good  for  every  voluntary  movemeiU.  When  a 
person  raises  the  tone  of  his  voice  he  is  not  conscious  that  by  muscular 
contraction  he  makes  his  chordn  Yocales  more  tense  ;  he  attains  his  ob- 
ject without  being  aware  of  the  means  by  which  he  does  so.  The  same 
is  applicable  to  accommodation  for  near  objects  and  to  the  contraction  of 
the  pupil  accompanying  it.  The  fact  that  this  Itist  is  only  an  assoeiaUd 
movement  does  not  deprive  it  of  its  voluntary  character,  for  there  is  per- 
haps no  single  muscle  which  can  contract  entirely  by  itself."  Dondxbs, 
On  the  Anomalies  of  Accommodation^  1864,  p..  574.  Professor  Beer  of 
Bonn  has  the  rare  power  of  contracting  or  dUating  the  pupUs  of  his  eye 
at  will ;  here  ideas  act  as  motors.  When  he  thinks  of  a  very  dark  space 
the  pupil  dilates,  when  of  a  very  bri^t  spot  the  pupil  contracts.  (No- 
ble, The  Human  Mind,  1858,  p.  124.)  I  believe  this  to  be  only  an 
exaggerated  form  of  the  normal  tendency.  In  all  of  us  the  mechanism 
is  so  disposed  that  the  feelings  of  dilatation  are  associated  with  feelings 
(and  consequently  ideas)  of  darkness ;  and  by  this  association  a  reversal 
of  the  process  obtains,  so  that  the  idea  of  darkness  calls  up  the  feeling  it 
symbolizes. 
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oonsdoasuess,  too  evanesoent  for  the  memory  to  retain  it ; 
yet  the  feeling  must  always  be  operant  when  its  mechan- 
ism is  in  action.  The  ease  with  which  the  mechanism 
works  does  not  change  the  adjustment  of  its  elements, 
nor  alter  its  character.  The  facile  nnobtrusive  perform- 
ance of  a  vital  function  does  not  change  it  from  a  yital  to 
a  mechanical  act  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  me  to  express 
himself  ambiguously  when  he  says :  **  Just  as  any  set  of 
psychical  changes  originally  displaying  Memory,  Heason, 
and  Feeling  cease  to  be  conscious,  rational,  and  emotional 
as  fast  as  they  by  repetition  grow  closely  organized,  so  do 
they  at  the  same  time  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  Volition. 
Memory,  Reason,  Feeling,  and  Will  disappear  in  propor- 
tion as  psychical  changes  become  automatic  **  ^ — for  while 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  only  call  those  psychical 
changes  "automatic"  which  have  lost  the  special  qualities 
called  "conscious,  rational,  and  emotional,''  it  is  not  less 
true  that  they  remain  from  first  to  last  psjfchieal  changes, 
and  are  thereby  distinguished  from  physical  changes.  To 
suppose  that  they  pass  from  the  psychical  to  the  physical 
by  frequent  repetition  would  lead  to  the  monstrous  con- 
clusion that  when  a  naturalist  has  by  laborious  study 
become  so  familiarized  with  the  specific  marks  of  an 
animal  or  plant  that  he  can  recognize  at  a  glance  a  par- 
ticular species,  or  recognize  from  a  single  character  the 
nature  of  the  rest,  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  this  judg- 
ment proves  it  to  be  a  mechanical,  not  a  mental  act  The 
intuition  with  which  a  mathematician  sees  the  solution 
of  a  problem  would  then  be  a  mechanical  process,  while 
the  slow  and  bungling  hesitation  of  the  tyro  in  presence 
of  the  same  problem  would  be  a  mental  process:  the  p^ 
fection  of  the  organism  would  thus  result  in  its  d^rada- 
tion  to  the  level  of  a  machine  I 
The  operations  of  the  intellect  may  furnish  us  with  an 

•  Spxncbb,  PrineipUt  of  PBy^ology,  L  499. 
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iUostration.  Ideas  are  symbols  of  sensations.  The  idea 
of  a  horse  is  an  abstraction  easily  traceable  to  concrete 
sensations,  yet  as  an  abstraction  is  so  different  a  state  of 
feeling  that  we  only  identify  it  with  its  concretes  by  a 
careful  study  of  its  stages  of  evolution,  namely,  sensation, 
image,  reproduced  images  resembling  yet  differing  from 
the  original  sensation,  a  coalescence  of  their  resemblances, 
and  finally  the  substitution  of  a  verbaUsymbol  for  these 
images.  With  this  symbol  the  intellect  operates,  and 
sometimes  operates  so  exclusively  with  it  that  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  image  or  sensation  is  appreciable  —  the 
word  horse  takes  the  place  of  the  image  in  the  sequence 
of  sensorial  processes,  just  as  the  image  takes  the  place  of 
the  sensation.  It  does  this  as  a  neural  equivalent  In 
the  same  way  we  substitute  verbal  symbols  for  a  bag  of 
sovereigns  when  we  pay  a  creditor  with  a  check ;  he  pays 
the  check  away  to  another;  and  this  monetary  equivalent 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  without  a  single  coin  making  its 
appearance.  Does  the  transaction  cease  to  be  commercial, 
monetary,  in  this  substitution  of  signs  ?  No ;  nor  does  a 
process  cease  to  be  psychical  when  an  image  is  substituted 
for  a  sensation,  and  a  verbal  symbol  for  an  image.  This 
every  one  mil  admit  Must  we  not  go  further,  and  ex- 
tend the  admission  to  automatic  actions  which  originally 
were  voluntary,  and  have  now  lost  all  trace  of  ideal  pre- 
vision, and  almost  all  traces  of  accompanying  conscious- 
ness ?  The  motor  mechanism  has  its  symiols  also  ;  in  this 
sense,  that  whereas  the  action  which  at  first  needed  com- 
plex sensorial  processes  to  set  it  going  and  keep  it  going, 
is  now  determined  by  a  single  one  of  those  processes 
taking  the  place  of  their  resultant  When  a  practised 
accountant  runs  his  eye  up  a  column  of  figures,  he  does 
not  pause  to  realize  the  values  of  those  figures  by  decom- 
posing the  symbols  into  their  numerical  units,  he  simply 
groups  one  symbol  with  another  according  to  their  intuited 
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lelations,  and  the  final  result  is  reached  with  a  certainty 
not  less,  and  a  rapidity  fai  greater,  than  if  it  had  been 
reached  by  step-by-step  verification.  It  Ib  thus  with  the 
pianoforte-player.  It  is  thus  with  all  automatic  perfomi- 
anoes,  except  those  dependent  on  the  connate  adyustinents 
of  the  mechamsm. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 


THB  FBOBLEM  STATED. 


71.  If  the  preceding  atteiQpt  to  disengage  the  question 
from  the  ambiguities  of  its  terms  has  been  successful, 
we  shall,  find  little  difficulty  in  rationally  interpreting  all 
the  facts  adduced  in  favor  of  Animal  Automatism,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  a  mechanical  theory  of  biological 
phenomena.  The  objections  to  that  theory  are  that  it 
employs  terms  which  have  very  misleading  connotatumg 
even  when  they  do  not  denote  phenomena  of  widely  differ- 
ent orders ;  so  that  the  moral  repugnance  commonly  felt 
at  the  attempt  to  treat  the  animal  oiganism  as  if  it  were 
a  machine,  is  sustained  by  the  intellectual  repugnance  at 
the  attempt  to  explain  biological  phenomena  on  princi- 
ples derived  from  phenomena  of  a  simpler  order. 

Bemark,  in  passing,  this  piquant  contradiction:  the 
Automaton  theory  of  Descartes,  when  applied  to  the  ani- 
mals, generally  excited  ridicule  or  repulsion  ;  whereas  the 
far  more  inconsistent  and  mechanical  theory  of  Keflex 
Action  has  been  almost  universally  welcomed  as  a  great 
discovery,  though  it  banishes  the  Sensibility  which  Des- 
cartes preserved.  And  further,  the  philosophers  who 
most  loudly  protested  against  the  idea  that  animals  were 
machines,  were  the  philosophers  who  most  insisted  that 
these  animals  were  made,  not  evolved  —  planned  by  their 
maker,  as  a  watch  is  planned  by  its  maker,  with  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  and  prevision  in  the  disposition  of  eveiy 
part;  whereas  the  philosophers  who  most  emphatically 
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leject  this  notion  of  oiganisms  being  made,  are  often 
thoee  who  liken  oiganisms  to  machines. 

72.  The  paradox  propounded  by  Descartes  loses  much 
of  its  strangeness  when  we  understand  his  meaning.  Its 
terms  are  infelicitous  because  of  their  misleading  conno- 
tations. When  he  says  that  all  the  actions  of  animals 
which  seem  to  be  due  to  Consciousness  are  in  fact  pro- 
duced on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  a  machine,  he 
means  that  animals  have  not  souls  to  direct  their  actions ; 
but  since,  on  being  questioned,  he  is  ready  to  admit  that 
animals  have  sensation,  perception,  emotion,  and  memory, 
his  denial  of  their  souls  practically  comes  to  much  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  position  that  animals  have  not 
Thought  nor  Consciousness  of  Self.*  The  admission  of 
sensation  is,  however,  quite  enough  to  mark  the  essential 
difference  between  an  oiganism  and  a  machine. 

73.  It  was  really  a  great  step  taken  by  Descartes  when 
he  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  b31  animal  actions 
were  executed  in  strict  conformity  with  mechanical  prin- 
dples,  because  both  before  his  time,  and  since,  we  may 
observe  a  great  disregard  of  the  animal  mechanism,  and  a 
disposition  to  interpret  the  phenomena  on  metaphysical 
principles.     But  the  connotations  of  the  term  "  machine  *' 

*  Dxsc'ASTES  expressly  calls  them  sensitive  mschiDet.  He  reftises 
them  Thought,  bat  neither  "la  vie  on  le  sentiment'*  He  adds,  "Hon 
opinion  n'est  pas  qae  les  b^tes  Toient  oomme  nous  loraque  nooa  aentona 
qae  nous  Toyons."  —  (Euprea,  lY.  p.  889.  This  example  ia  cited  by  bim 
in  proof  of  human  automatism :  "Que  ce  n'est  point  par  rentremiae  de 
notre  ftme  que  les  yeux  se  ferment,  puisque  c'est  oontre  notre  Tolont^ 
laqnelle  est  sa  seole  on  du  moins  sa  prindpale  action ;  maia  c'est  It  eanae 
qne  la  machine  de  notre  corps  est  tellement  compoa^e  qne  le  moQTement 
de  cette  main  vers  nos  yeux  excite  un  autre  mouvement  en  notre  cerreaa 
qui  conduit  les  esprits  ammaux  dans  les  muscles  qui  font  abaianr  les 
panpi^res."  All  indeed  that  we  assign  to  Sensibility,  he  asaigna  to  theae 
hypothetical  animal  spirits,  and  thence  he  concludes,  "Qu'il  n«  reste 
rien  en  nous  que  nous  devious  attribuer  k  notre  Ame  sinon  nos  penadca." 
—  let  Poinant  de  rJtne,  art  18  and  17.  Comp.  DUofmn  de  la  MMkode^ 
partleiv. 
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were  such  as  to  lead  the  min4  away  from  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  vital  mechanism,  and  fix  it  exclusively  on 
the  general  conditions  of  machinery.  Hence  his  oppo- 
nents misunderstood  him,  and  some  of  his  followers  made 
the  same  oversight,  and  ended  hy  eliminatiug  sensation 
altogether.  In  pursuance  of  this  mechanical  point  of 
view,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  biological,  Thought  and  even 
Consciousness  have  been  eliminated  from  among  the  or- 
ganic agencies,  and  are  said  to  have  no  more  influence  in 
determining  even  human  actions  than  the  whistle  of  the 
steam-engine  has  in  directing  the  locomotive.  There  are 
thus  two  t/i^aphysiological  theories.  According  to  the 
one.  Consciousness  directs  indeed  the  actions  of  the  oigan- 
ism,  but  is  not  itself  an  oi^ganic  process  —  it  sits  apart, 
like  a  musical  performer  playing  on  an  instrument.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other,  it  is  not  a  directing  agency,  but  an 
accessory  product  of  certain  organic  processes,  which  pro- 
cesses may  go  on  quite  as  well  without  any  accompani- 
ment and  interference  of  Consciousnes& 

74.  Two  observations  arise  here.  First,  we  observe  a 
want  of  due  recognition  of  the  objective  and  subjective 
aspects,  and  their  respective  criteria.  Secondly,  we  ob- 
serve mental  facts  of  irresistible  certainty  interpreted  by 
material  hypotheses  of  questionable  value ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  a  higher  validity  is  assigned  to  the  material 
hjrpotheses  than  to  the  mental  facts  they  are  invented 
to  explain.  That  we  are  conscious,  and  that  our  actions 
are  determined  by  sensations,  emotions,  and  ideas,  are 
facts  which  may  or  may  not  be  explained  by  reference  to 
material  conditions,  but  which  no  material  explanation 
can  render  more  certain.  That  animals  resemble  us  in 
this  as  in  other  respects  is  an  induction  of  the  highest 
probability.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  many  actions  take 
place,  as  we  say,  unconsciously  and  involuntarily;  and 
that  some  take  place  now  consciously,  now  imconsciously. 

VOL.   UI.  19  BB 
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These  facts  also  we  endeavor  to  explain :  and  when  we 
find  that  some  of  the  unconscious  and  involuntaiy  actions 
take  place  after  the  brain  has  been  removed,  this  is  inter- 
preted on  the  material  hypothesis  of  the  brain  being  the 
sole  seat  of  sensation  and  consciousness ;  and  is  m^ged  in 
favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  consciousness  cannot  be  an 
agent  in  the  mechanism.    Here  the  confusion  of  objectiye 
and  subjective  aspects  is  patent    Consciousness  as  a  sub- 
jective fact  cannot  be  a  material  or  objective  fact    But 
may  it  not  be  another  aspect  of  that  which  is  objective  ? 
So  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  objective  aspect^  we 
have  nothing  but  material  processes  in  a  material  mech- 
anism before  us.    A  change  within  the  oiganism  is  caused 
by  a  neural  stimulation,  and  the  resulting  action  is  a  re- 
flex on  the  muscles.    Here  there  is  simply  a  transference 
of  motion  by  a  material  mechanism.    There  is  in  this  no 
evidence  of  a  subjective  agency;  there  could  be  none. 
But  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  process,  we  find 
that  it  differs  tvom  similar  processes  in  anoiganisms,  by 
the  necessary  co-operation  of  special  conditions,  and  among 
these  —  the  vit<d  conditions  —  there  are  those  which  in 
their  subjective  aspect  we  express  not  in  terms  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  but  in  terms  of  Feeling,  i  a  not  in  objective 
but  in  subjective  terms.     I  see  a  stone  move  on  being 
struck ;  I  also  see  a  man  shrink  on  being  struck,  and  hear 
a  dog  howl  on  being  kicked.    I  do  not  infer  that  the  stone 
feels  as  the  man  and  dog  feel,  because  I  know  the  stone  and 
the  dog  to  be  differently  constituted,  and  infer  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  their  reactions.    I  infer  that  the 
man  and  dog  feel,  because  I  know  they  are  like  myself, 
and  conclude  that  what  I  feel  they  fed,  under  like  con- 
ditions. 

75.  Descartes  says  that  animals  are  sensitive  automata. 
They  always  act  as  we  sometimes  act,  i  e.  when  we  are  not 
conscious  of  what  we  do,  as  in  singing,  walking,  playing 
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the  piano,  etc.  We  are  said  to  do  these  things  mechan- 
ically, automatically,  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  these 
actions  are  those  of  a  pure  mechanism.  But  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  we  never  act  mechanically,  we  always 
act  organically.  "When  one  who  faUs  from  a  height 
throws  his  hands  forwards  to  save  his  head,"  says  Des- 
cartes, "it  is  in  virtue  of  no  ratiocination  that  he  per- 
forms this  action"  (that  depends  on  the  definition :  in  the 
Logic  of  Feeling  there  is  a  process  of  ratiocination  iden- 
tical with  that  in  the  Logic  of  Signs).  "It  does  not 
depend  upon  his  mind  **  (again  a  question  of  definition), 
"  but  takes  place  merely  because  his  senses  being  affected 
by  preserU  danger "  (senses,  then,  have  a  perception  of 
danger  ?)  "  some  change  arises  in  his  brain  which  deter- 
mines the  animal  spirits  to  pass  thence  into  the  nerves 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  required  to  produce  this  motion, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  a  machine,  and  without  his  mind 
being  able  to  hinder  it  Now  since  we  observe  this  in 
ourselves,  why  should  we  be  so  much  astonished  if  the 
light  reflected  from  the  body  of  a  wolf  into  the  eye  of  a 
sheep  has  the  same  force  to  excite  in  it  the  motion  of 
flight?" 

Here,  both  in  the  case  of  the  man  and  the  sheep,  there  is 
presupposed  the  very  mental  experience  which  is  denied. 
The  young  child  will*  not  throw  out  its  arm  to  protect 
itself;  but  after  many  experiences  of  falling  and  stum- 
bling, there  is  an  organized  perception  of  the  impending 
danger,  and  the  means  of  averting  it,  and  it  is  this  which 
determines  the  throwing  out  of  the  anna  If  this  is  not 
a  mental  fact  —  a  process  of  judgment — then  the  logical 
conclusion  by  which  a  financier  on  hearing  a  war  rumor 
orders  his  broker  to  sell  stock,  is  not  a  mental  fact.  The 
light  reflected  from  the  body  of  a  wolf  would  not  disturb 
the  sheep  imless  its  own,  or  its  inheriUd  organized  expe- 
rience were  ready  there  to  respond.    But  this  organized 
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experience,  you  say,  enters  into  the  mechanism  7  Tea ; 
but  it  cannot  be  made  to  enter  into  the  mechanism  of  an 
automaton,  because  however  complex  that  mechanism 
may  be,  and  however  capable  of  variety  of  action,  it  is 
constructed  solely  for  definite  actions  on  calculated  lines : 
all  its  readjustments  must  have  been  foreseen,  it  is  in* 
capable  of  adjusting  itself  to  unforeseen  circumstances. 
Hence  every  interruption  in  the  prearranged  ordei^eitlier 
throws  it  out  of  gear,  or  brings  it  to  a  standstilL  It  is 
regulated,  not  self-regulating.  The  organism,  on  the  oon- 
tiary — conspicuously  so  in  its  more  complex  forms — is 
variable,  self -regulating,  incalculable.  It  has  seleeiive 
adaptation  (p.  221)  responding  readily  and  efficiently  to 
novel  and  unforeseen  circumstances;  eicquiring  new  modes 
of  combination  and  reaction.  An  automaton  that  will 
learn  by  experience,  and  adapt  itself  to  conditions  not 
calculated  for  in  its  construction,  has  yet  to  be  made; 
till  it  is  made,  we  must  deny  that  oiganisms  are  ma- 
chines. Automatism  in  the  oi^nism  implies  Memory 
and  Perception.  A  sudden  contact — a  sudden  noise  —  a 
vague  form  seen  in  the  twilight  will  excite  the  mechan- 
ism according  to  its  oi^nized  experiences.  We  start 
automatically,  before  we  automatically  interpret  the  cause; 
we  start  first,  and  then  ask,  What  is  that  ?  But  we  do 
not  always  start  at  sounds  or  sights  which  have  no  asso- 
ciation with  previous  experiences.  The  child  and  the  man 
both  see  the  falling  glass,  but  the  child  does  not  automat- 
ically stretch  out  a  hand  to  save  the  glass.  Having  once 
learned  the  action  of  swimming  or  billiard-playing,  we 
automatically  execute  these ;  without  consciously  remem- 
bering the  rules,  we  unconsciously  obey  them ;  each  feel- 
ing as  it  rises  is  linked  on  to  another,  each  muscle  is 
combined  with  others  in  a  remembered  sjmthesis. 

76.   Kempelen's  chess-player  surprised  the  public^  but 
every  instructed  physiologist  present  knew  that  in  some 
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way  or  other  its  movements  were  directed  by  a  humai^ 
mind;  simply  because  no  machine  coold  possibly  have 
responded  to  the  unforeseen  fluctuations  of  the  human 
mind  opposed  to  it  Even  the  mind  of  a  dog  or  a  aavage 
would  be  incompetent  to  pass  beyond  the  range  of  its  pre- 
vious experiences,  incompetent  to  seize  the  significance 
of  an  adversary's  moves  on  the  chessboard.  Now  just  as 
we  conclude  that  mental  agency  is  essential  to  a  game 
of  chess,  so  we  conclude  that  Sensibility  is  essential'  to 
the  fluctuating  responses  of  an  organism  under  unforeseen 
circumstances.  We  can  conceive  an  automaton  dog  that 
would  bark  at  the  presence  of  a  beggar ;  but  not  of  an  au- 
tomaton dog  that  would  bark  one  day  at  the  beggar  and  the 
next  day  wag  his  tail,  remembering  the  food  and  patting 
that  beggar  had  bestowed.  Since  all  we  know  of  machines 
forbids  the  idea  of  their  being  capable  of  adjusting  their 
actions  to  new  circumstances,  or  of  evoking  through  ex- 
perience new  powers  of  combination^  we  conclude  that 
wherever  this  capability  of  adaptation  is  present  there  is 
an  agency  in  operation  which  does  not  belong  ]to  the 
class  of  mechanical  agencies.  Goltz  has  shown  that  a  frog 
deprived  of  its  brain  manifests  so  much  of  vision  as  en- 
ables it  to  avoid  obstacles  —  leaping  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  of  a  book  placed  in  its  path.  This  Professor 
Huxley  regards  as  purely  mechanical:  —  "Although  the 
frog  appeai^s  to  have  no  sensation  of  light,  visible  objects 
act  upon  the  motor  mechanism  of  its  bp^y."  Should  we 
not  rather  conclude  that  if  the  frog  had  no  ^en^aition^  no 
such  effect  would  follow?  because  although  a  machine 
migM  be  constructed  to  respond  to  variations  of  light  and 
shadows,  none  could  be  constructed  (without  Sensibility) 
to  respond  to  the  fluctuating  conditions  as  an  oigamsm 
responds.*    Were  the  reflex  actions  of  tiie  organism  purely 

*  Dbscabtbs  compares  the  animal  mechanlMn  to  that  of  tiie  grottos 
and  foantains  at  Yenailles,  the  nenres  te  tlie  water^abes : — "  Im  (^ets 
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mecbauical  —  i.e.  involving  none  of  those  fluctnatiiig 
adyustments  which  characterize  Sensibility — the  effect 
would  be  unifonn,  and  proportional  to  the  impact ;  but  it 
is  variable,  and  proportional  to  the  static  condition  of  the 
nervous  centres  at  the  moment  Exaggerate  this  —  by 
strychnine,  for  instance  —  and  the  slightest  touch  on  the 
skin  will  produce  general  convulsions.  Lower  it — by  an 
anaesthetic  —  and  no  reflex  at  all  will  follow  a  stimuliis. 
In  ansQsthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  no  reflex  of  the 
eyelid,  no  secretion  of  tears,  follows  on  the  irritation  of 
the  membrane ;  no  sneezing  follows  irritation  of  the  in- 
side of  the  nose;  no  vomiting  follows  irritation  of  the 
fauces. 

77.  The  question  has  long  ceased  to  be  whether  the 
oiganism  is  a  mechanism.    To  the  physiologist  it  is  this 

eit^Heara  qai  par  leiir  teal  prtence,  agiaMnt  oontre  let  oiganet  dn  leiii^ 
et  qui  par  ce  moyen,  la  (Utenninent  k  se  moaToir  en  plniifliiit  diTmes 
fafona,  eelon  comme  lea  partiea  da  cenreaa  aont  diapoa^ea,  aont  oomiiia  las 
^traDgera,  qui  eDtrant  dana  quelqaea  unea  det  grottea  de  oea  ftwitainno 
canaent  enzmSmea  aaaa  j  peneer  lea  mouTementa  qui  a'y  font  en  leor 
prince :  car  Us  n'y  penveut  entrer  qa'en  marchant  aor  oertaina  earreanx 
tellement  dispos^  qae  «*ila  approchent  d'une  Diane  qui  ee  baigne,  fla  hk 
font  cacher  dans  lea  roaeanx ;  et  s'ila  paaaent  outre  pour  la  poarraiTre,  ils 
feront  venir  yen  euz  un  Neptune  qui  lea  menacera  de  aon  trident ;  aa  a*ila 
Tont  de  quelque  autre  coet^,  lis  en  feront  aortir  un  nx>n8tre  narin  qai  leor 
Tomira  de  I'eau  contre  la  face." —  Traiti  de  VEomme^  1M4,  p.  12.  In- 
genioua  aa  the  comparison  is,  it  only  illustratea  bow  niachinea  may  be 
conatructed  to  imitate  animal  actions.  Diana  alwaya  bidea  herself  wben 
a  certain  apot  is  trodden  upon  ;  and  Neptune  always  appeal*  wben  an- 
other spot  ia  trodden  upon.  There  ia  no  fluctuation,  no  sansibiility  dis- 
cerning diflerencea  and  determining  Tariations.  Compare  the  foQowiiig 
experiment :  A  monkey  waa  placed  on  the  table  and  a  shrill  whistle  made 
close  to  its  ear :  "  Immediately  the  ear  waa  pricked  and  the  animal  tamed 
with  an  air  of  intense  surprise,  with  eyea  widely  opened  and  papila 
dilated,  to  the  direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded  On  repetition  of 
the  experiment  sereral  timea,  though  the  pricking  of  the  ear  and  the 
turning  of  the  bead  and  eyes  constantly  occurred,  the  look  of  aarpriae 
imd  dilatation  of  the  pupils  ceased  to  be  manifeated.*' — Fk&uxe, 
Ttu  Fwfkdioni  of  the  Brain,  1870,  p.  171.  A  mechanical  monkey  woold 
always  have  reacted  in  preciaely  the  aame  way  on  each  8timalua» 
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before  all  thinga  To  the  psychologist  also  it  has  of  late 
years  more  and  more  assumed  this  character;  because  even 
when  he  postulates  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  entity  in 
the  organism  but  not  of  it,  he  still  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  a  mechanism  for  the  execution  of  the  acts  deter- 
mined by  the  spirit ;  and  when  the  psychologist  adopts 
the  theory  of  spiritual  phenomena  as  the  subjective  aspect 
of  what  objectively  are  material  phenomena,  he  of  course 
regards  the  bodily  mechanism  and  the  mental  mechanism 
as  one  and  the  same  real 

This  settled,  the  problem  of  Automatism  may  be  thus 
stated:  Granting  the  animal  organism  to  be  a  material 
mechanism,  and  all  its  actions  due  to  the  operation  of 
that  mechanism,  are  we  to  conclude  that  it  is  an  autom- 
aton essentially  resembling  the  automata  we  construct, 
the  movements  of  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  accompanied 
by  Feeling,  but  are  in  no  case  determined  by  Feeling  ? 

Descartes  says  that  animals  are  sensitive  automata. 
Professor  Huxley  says  that  both  animals  and  men  are 
sensitive  and  conscious  automata ;  so  that  misleading  as 
the  language  of  Descartes  and  Professor  Huxley  often 
is  in  what  its  terms  connote,  we  do  them  great  injustice  if 
we  suppose  them  to  have  overlooked  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  organisms  and  machines  which  have  been 
set  forth  with  so  much  emphasis  in  a  preceding  chapter ; 
and  the  reader  is  requested  to  tmderstand  that  without 
pretending  to  say  how  much  the  inevitable  connotation 
of  their  language  expresses  their  opinions,  and  how  much 
it  may  have  only  led  to  their  beiug  misunderstood,  my 
criticisms  are  directed  against  this  connotation  and  this 
interpretation. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

IS  FXELINO  AN  A6EKT? 

78.  Descartes  having  attributed  all  animal  actions  to 
a  sensitive  mechanism,  and  indeed  all  human  actions  to  a 
similar  mechanism,  endeavored  to  reconcile  this  hjrpoth- 
esiB  with  the  irresistible  facts  of  Consciousness  —  which 
assured  us  that  our  actions,  at  leasts  were  determined  by 
Feeling.  To  this  end  he  assumed  that  man  had  a  spirit- 
ual principle  over  and  above  the  sentient  principle.  The 
operation  of  this  principle  was,  however,limited  to  Thought; 
the  actions  themselves  were  all  performed  by  the  auto- 
matic mechanism ;  so  that,  in  strict  logic,  the  conclusion 
from  his  premises  was  the  same  for  man  as  for  ttnimi^liy 

This  conclusion  Professor  Huxley  announced  in  his 
Address  before  the  British  Association,  1874*  —  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  general  public,  which  did  not  under- 
stand him  aright ;  and  to  the  scandal  also  of  a  physiologi- 
cal public,  which,  strangely  enough,  failed  to  see  that  it 
was  the  legitimate  expression  of  one  of  their  favorite 
theories  —  the  celebrated  Reflex  Theory.  Now  although 
it  is  quite  open  to  any  one  to  reject  the  premises  which 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  if  he  sees  greater  evidence 
against  the  conclusion  than  for  the  premises,  it  is  surely 
irrational  to  accept  the  premises  as  those  of  scientific  in- 
duction, and  yet  reject  the  conclusion  because  it  endan- 
gers the  stability  of  other  opinions  ?    For  my  own  pcut^ 

*  Printed  in  the  Foftnightly  Beview,  Kovember,  1874,  from  which  all 
my  citationB  are  made. 
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I  do  not  accept  the  piemises,  and  my  polemic  will  hnye 
reference  to  them. 

79.  Professor  Huxley  adopts  certain  Theses  which 
represent  the  views  generally  adopted  by  physiologists ; 
to  which  he  adds  a  Thesis  which  is  adopted  by  few,  and 
which  he  only  puts  forward  hyppthetically.  Against 
these  positions  I  place  Antitheses,  less  generally  adopted, 
but  which  in  my  belief  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
inductions  of  experience. 


Thetet. 
t.  There   can  be  no  sensation 
withoat  oonscionsness. 

II.  There  can  be  no  consdons- 
ness  without  the  oo-opention  of 
the  brain. 

III.  Sensation  and  Consdous- 
nesft  are  in  some  inexplicable  waj 
caused  by  molecular  changes  in  the 
brain,  following  upon  these  as  one 
event  follows  another,  the  causal 
link  between  motion  and  sensation 
being  a  mystery. 


lY.  AU  actions  which  take  place 
unconsciously  are  reflex,  and  reflex 
actions  are  Uie  operation  of  an  in- 
sentient mechaninn ;  they  are  there- 
fore as  purely  mechanical  as  those 
of  automata. 

y .  The  animal  body  xS  a  reflex 
mechanism ;  even  when  the  brain 
co-operates  with  the  other  centres, 
and  produces  consciousness,  this 
product  is  not  an  agent  in  detdr- 
mining  action,  it  is  a  collateral  n* 
suit  of  the  operation. 

19  • 


JnHtheaes, 

I.  There  is  sensation  without 
consciousness,  if  consdousneit 
iheans  a  special  mode  of  Sentienoe. 

tL  The  co-operation  of  the  bndn 
is  otdj  necessary  for  a  special  mode 
of  Sentience ;  other  modes  are  ae* 
tire  when  the  brain  is  inactiye. 

ilL  Unless  the  molecular 
changes  be  limited  to  the  brain  a« 
the  ocoiuicnal  cause,  there  is  no 
following  of  sensation  or  motion, 
no  causal  link  between  the  two ; 
but  the  neural  process  is  the  sen- 
sation, viewed  objectively,  the 
sensation  is  the  neural  process^ 
viewed  subjectively.  In  this  an- 
tithesis. Neural  Process  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  brain,  but  comprises 
the  whole  sensitive  organism  as  the 
^^Seten/ cause. 

lY.  All  actions  are  the  action* 
of  a  reflex  mechanism,  and  aU  are 
sentient,  even  when  unconscious ; 
they  are  therefore  never  purely 
mechanical,  but  always  oiganicaL 

Y.  Sentience  being  neteessary  to 
reflex  action,  It  is  neoessarily  lA 
agent. 
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80.  The  first  four  Theses  are  those  corrent  in  our  text- 
books, 80  that  it  is  only  the  fifth  which  will  have  the  air 
of  a  paradox.  Nor,  as  a  paradox,  is  it  without  advocates. 
Schiff  long  ago  suggested  it  hypothetically.  Hennaim 
mentions  it  as  entertained  by  physiologists,  whom  h6 
does  not  name.*  Laycock,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
Dr.  Dryadale,  have  insisted  on  it ;  and  Mr.  Spalding  has 
proclaimed  it  with  iterated  emphasis.  Of  the  Antitheses 
nothing  need  be  said  here,  since  the  whole  of  this  volume 
is  meant  to  furnish  their  evidenca 

I  have  already  stated  that  my  polemic  is  against  the 
views  that  Professor  Huxley  is  supposed  to  hold  by  those 
whom  his  expressions  mislead,  rather  than  against  the 
views  I  imagine  him  really  to  hold.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  would  disavow  much  that  I  am  forced  to  combat^ 
although  his  language  is  naturally  interpreted  in  that 
sensa  But  I  do  not  know  in  how  bi  he  would  agree 
with  me,  and  in  the  following  remarks  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  what  seems  to  be  the  plain  interpretation  of  his 
words,  since  i?uit  is  the  interpretation  which,  has  been 
generally  adopted,  and  which  I  most  earnestly  desire 
to  refute. 

81.  To  begin  with  this  passage.  After  stating  the 
views  of  Descartes,  he  says :  "  As  actions  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  complexity  are  brought  about  by  mere  mechanism, 
why  may  not  actions  of  still  greater  complexity  be  the 
result  of  a  more  refined  mechanism  ?  What  proof  is  there 
that  brutes  are  other  than  a  superior  race  of  marionnettes, 
which  eat  without  pleasure,  cry  without  pain,  desire  noth- 
ing,, know  nothing,  and  only  simulate  intelligence  as  a 
bee  simulates  a  mathematician?*'  What  proof?  Why, 
in  the  first  place,  the  proof  which  is  implied  in  the  "  more 
refined  mechanism  "  required  for  the  greater  complexity 

•  Schiff,  Lekrbuch  der  PkytioL,  1858,  p.  212.    HmcANK,  Pftfviol- 
cgy,  tmukted  by  Qamoxx,  1875,  p.  611. 
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of  actdoDS.  In  the  next  place,  the  proof  that  the  organism 
of  the  brute  is  very  different  from  the  mechanism  of  a 
marionnette,  and  is  so  much  more  like  the  organism  of 
man,  that  since  we  know  man  to  eat  with  pleasure  and 
cry  with  pain,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
brute  eats  and  cries  with  somewhat  similar  feelings. 

82.  Having  stated  the  hypothesis.  Professor  Huxley 
says  he  is  not  disposed  to  accept  it,  though  he  thinks  it 
cannot  be  refuted.  His  chief  reason'  for  not  accepting 
it  is  that  the  law  of  continuity  forbids  the  supposition  of 
any  complex  phenomenon  suddenly  appearing ;  the  com- 
munity between  animals  and  men  is  too  close  for  us  to 
admit  that  Consciousness  could  appear  in  man  without 
having  its  b^innings  in  animals.  Finding  that  animals 
have  brains,  he  justly  concludes  that  they  also  must  have 
brain  functions ;  and  they  also  therefore  must  be  credited 
with  Consciousness.  This  aigument  seems  to  me  to  have 
irresistible  cogency ;  and  to  be  destructive  not  only  of  the 
automaton  hypothesis,  but  equally  of  the  hjrpothesis  on 
which  the  Reflex  Theory  is  founded.  If  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity forbids  the  sudden  appearance  of  Consciousness, 
the  law  of  similarity  of  property  with  similarity  of  struc- 
ture forbids  the  supposition  that  central  nerve-tissue  in 
one  x)art  of  the  system  can  suddenly  assume  a  totally 
different  property  in  another  part  If  the  brain  of  an 
animal,  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish  —  and  a  fortiori  if  the 
oesophageal  ganglia  of  an  insect  or  a  mollusc  —  may  be 
credited  with  Sensibility,  because  of  the  fundamental 
similarity  of  these  structures  with  the  structures  of  the 
human  brain,  then  surely  the  spinal  cord  must  be  credited 
with  Sensibility ;  for  the  tissue  of  the  spinal  cord  is  more 
like  that  of  the  brain,  than  the  brain  of  a  reptile  is  like 
the  brain  of  a  man.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  all  Sen- 
sibility, on  the  removal  of  one  portion  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity. 
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And  if  it  be  said  that  ConaciouanesB  is  not  the  same  as 
Sensibility,  bat  is  a  specially  evolved  fonction  of  a  spe- 
cially developed  oi^n,  the  answer  will  be  that  this  is  only 
a  difference  of  mode,  and  that  the  existence  of  Sensibility 
is  that  which  renders  the  automaton  and  reflex  theories 
untenable. 

83.  Professor  Hoxley  would  probably  admit  this ;  for 
however  his  language  may  at  times  seem  to  point  to 
another  conclusion,  and  is  so  far  ambiguous,  he  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  here  maintained  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  following  passage,  to  which  particular  attention 
is  called:  — 

"  But  though  we  may  see  reason  to  disagree  with  Des- 
cartes' hypothesis,  that  brutes  are  unconscious  machines^ 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  wrong  in  regarding  them 
as  automata.  They  may  he  niare  or  less  cansdaus  sensiHve 
atUofncUa;  and  the  view  that  they  are  such  eonscioiis 
machines  is  that  which  is  implicitly  or  explicitly  adopted 
by  most  persons.  When  we  speak  of  the  actions  of  the 
lower  animals  being  guided  by  instinct  and  not  by  reason, 
what  we  really  mean  is  that  though  they  feel  as  we  do, 
yet  their  actions  are  the  results  of  their  physical  organiia- 
tion.  We  believe,  in  short,  that  they  are  machines,  one 
part  of  which  (the  nervous  system)  not  only  sets  the  rest 
iu  motion  and  co-ordinates  its  movements  in  relation  with 
changes  in  surrounding  bodies,  but  is  provided  with  a 
special  apparatus  the  function  of  which  is  the  calling  into 
existence  of  those  states  of  consciousness  which  are  termed 
sensations,  emotions,  and  ideas." 

84  To  say  that  they  are  "  conscious  automata "  seems 
granting  all  that  I  demand ;  but  there  are  two  objection- 
able positions  which  the  phrase  conceals :  first,  that  Con- 
sciousness is  not  a  coefficient ;  and  secondly,  that  Beflex 
Action  is  purely  mechanical 

Professor  Huxley  nowhere,  I  think,  establishes  the  die- 
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tinction  between  CoDScioosness  as  a  tenn  for  a  special 
mode  of  Feeling,  and  Consciousness  as  the  all-embracing 
term  for  sentient  phenomena.  His  language  always  im- 
plies that  an  action  performed  unconsciously  is  performed 
mechanically;  which  may  be  acceptable  if  by  uncon- 
sciously be  meant  insentiently.  I  hold  that  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously  performed,  the  action  is 
equally  vital  and  sentient.  In  the  case  he  has  cited  of 
a  soldier  now  living  who  is  subject  to  periodic  alterna- 
tions of  normal  and  abnormal  states,  in  the  latter  states 
all  the  actions  being  said  to  be  "  unconscious,"  we  have 
only  to  read  the  account  to  recognize  ample  evidence  of 
Sentience.    Here  is  a  descriptive  passage :  — 

85.  "  His  [the  soldiers  in  the  abnormal  state]  move- 
ments remain  free,  and  his  expression  calm,  except  for  a 
contraction  of  the  brow,  an  incessant  movement  of  the 
eyeballs,  and  a  chewing  motion  of  the  jaws.  The  eyes 
are  wide  open,  and  their  pupils  dilated.  If  the  man  hap- 
pens to  be  in  a  place  to  which  he  is  accustomed  he  walks 
about  as  usual ;  but  if  he  is  in  a  new  place,  or  if  obstacles 
are  intentionally  pleu^ed  in  his  way,  he  stumbles  against 
them,  stops,  and  tJunfeelirig  over  the  objects  with  his  hands, 
passes  on  one  side  of  them.  He  ofifers  no  resistance  to  any 
chabge  of  direction  which  may  be  impressed  upon  him, 
or  to  the  forcible  acceleration  or  retardation  of  his  move- 
ments. He  eats,  drinks,  smokes,  walks  about,  dresses  and 
undresses  himself,  rises  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  accus- 
tomed hours.  Nevertheless  pins  may  be  run  into  his 
body,  or  strong  electric  shocks  sent  through  it,  without 
causing  the  least  indication  of  pain ;  no  odorous  substance, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  makes  the  least  impression;  he 
eats  and  drinks  with  avidity  whatever  is  offered,  and 
takes  asafoetida  or  vinegar  ot  quinine  as  readily  as  water; 
no  noise  affects  him ;  and  light  influences  hitn  only  iindeir 
certain  conditions." 
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There  is  no  one  of  these  phenomena  that  is  unfiBiniiliar 
to  students  of  mental  disease.    The  case  is  chiefly  re- 
markable from  the  periodicity  of  the  lecurrence  of  the 
abnormal  state.    I  have  collected  other  cases  of  the  kind, 
and  may  hereafter  find  a  fitting  occasion  to  quote  them.* 
The  anaesthesia  and  "  unconsciousness "  noted,  no  more 
prove  the  actions  performed  by  this  soldier  to  have  been 
purely  mechanical,  L  a  undetermined  by  sensation,  jIm^ti 
anaesthesia  and  unconsciousness  prove  somnambulists  and 
madmen  to  be  machines.    In  the  pathological  state  called 
''  ecstasy  "  there  is  a  considerable  diminution  of  sensibil- 
ity to  external  stimuli ;  with  a  concentration  on  certain 
feelings,  images,  trains  of  thought,  exhibiting  itself  in 
expressions  of  emotion.    "  Les  malades,"  says  a  master, 
''paraissent  enti^rement  absorb^  par  leurs  mouvements 
int^eurs,  ils  refusent  g^n^ralement  de  manger,  et  sp^ 
cialement  la  volenti  de  T&me  semble  oomplitement  en- 
chain^." t 

86.  Observe  that  while  this  soldier  exhibits  such  in- 
sensibility to  certain  stimuli,  he  unequivocally  exhibits 
sensibility  to  other  stimuli  All  his  acts  show  sense- 
guidance.  Sight  and  Touch  obviously  regulate  his  move- 
ments. And  when  he  feels  objects  placed  in  his  way, 
and  then  passes  beside  them,  wherein  does  this  differ 
from  the  normal  procedure  of  sensitive  organisms?  where- 
in does  it  resemble  automata  ?  Dr.  Mesmet — from  whose 
narrative  the  case  is  cited  —  remarks  that  the  sense  of 
Touch  seems  to  persist  "  and  indeed  to  be  more  acute  and 
delicate  than  in  the  normal  state** ;  upon  which  Professor 
Huxley  has  this  comment:  —  "Here  a  di£Bculty  arises. 
It  is  dear  from  the  facts  detailed  that  the  nervous  appa- 

*  Meanwhile  the  reader  ia  referred  to  ScHBdDXR  vak  dek  Kolx»  At* 
Ikologu  der  GtidetkrankheiUn,  1868,  p.  51 ;  or  JsaasN,  FhytiolcgU  dm 
mokkhlicken  Denketit,  1872,  p.  66. 

t  G£ns8iK0EB,  Les  Maiadiet  AfentaUi,  p.  96. 
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ratos- by  which  in  the  normal  state  sensations  of  touch 
are  excited  is  that  by  which  external  influences  determine 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  the  abnormal  state.  But 
does  the  state  of  consciousness,  which  we  term  a  tactile 
sensation,  accompany  the  operation  of  this  nervous  appa- 
ratus in  the  abnormal  state  ?  or  is  consciousness  utterly 
absent,  the  man  being  reduced  to  a  pure  mechanism  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  obtain  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  the  one 
conclusion  or  the  other ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
case  of  the  frog  shows  that  the  man  may  be  devoid  of  any 
kind  of  consciousness." 

87.  It  is  here  we  are- made  vividly  aware  of  the  abso- 
lute need  there  is  to  disengage  the  terms  employed  from 
their  common  ambiguities.  All  the  evidence  of  a  tactile 
sensation  which  can  possibly  be  furnished,  on  the  objec- 
tive side,  is  furnished  by  the  actions  of  this  soldier ;  to 
doubt  it  would  be  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  sensibility  of 
any  animal  unable  to  tell  us  what  it  felt;  nay,  even  a 
man  if  he  were  dumb,  or  spoke  a  language  we  could  not 
understand,  could  give  us  no  other  proof.  We  conclude 
that  the  soldier  had  tactile  sensations,  because  we  see  him 
guided  by  them  as  we  ourselves  are  guided  by  tactile  sen- 
sations ;  we  know  that  he  is  an  organism,  not  a  machine,  and 
therefore  reject  the  inference  that  he  has  become  reduced 
to  a  "pure  mechanism"  because  it  is  inferred  that  his 
consciousness  is  absent  And  on  what  is  this  inferenrv\ 
grounded  ?  1^  The  belief  that  the  brain  is  the  sole  organ 
of  consciousness  (Sentience)  —  a  belief  flatly  disproved 
by  the  facts,  which  show  Sentience  when  the  brain  has 
been  removed;  and  2^  the  belief  that  the  decapitated  frog, 
because  it  avoids  obstacles  and  redirects  its  leaps  to  avoid 
them,  does  so  without  Sentience.  According  to  the  defi- 
nition we  adopt,  we  may  either  say  that  the  decapitated 
frog,  and  the  soldier  in  his  abnormal  state,  act  without 
consciousness,  or  with  it.    But  what  does  not  seem  per- 
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misaible  is  to  deny  that  their  actions  exhibit  the  clearest 
evidence  of  senw-gindance,  and  the  kind  of  Tolition  which 
this  sense-guidance  impb'es ;  and  this  is  qoite  enoo^  to 
separate  them  from  actions  of  automata.  When  a  man 
ducks  his  head  to  avoid  a  stone  which  he  sees  falling 
towards  him,  he  assuredly  has  a  sensation,  L  a  there  is  a 
grouping  of  neural  elements,  which  subjectively  is  a  sen- 
sation, and  this  originates  a  grouping  of  other  nenral 
dements,  the  outcome  of  which  is  a  muscular  movement^ 
which  subjectively  is  a  motor  sensation:  this  grouping 
would  not  have  been  originated  unless  the  particolar 
grouping  had  preceded  it ;  nor  would  the  simple  retinal 
stimulus  have  excited  this  sensation  unless  the  nenre- 
centres  had  been  attuned  to  such  response  by  many  pre- 
vious experiences :  the  ignorant  child  would  not  duck  its 
head  on  seeing  the  stone  approach.  In  our  familiar  use 
of  the  word  Consciousness  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  man  ducks  his  head  "unconsciously";  and  yet  ex- 
pressing the  fact  in  psychological  language,  we  also  say : 
He  ducks  his  head  because  remembering  the  pain  of 
former  similar  experiences,  be  kfunos  that  if  the  stone 
strikes  him  he  will  again  be  hurt  as  before,  therefore  he 
wills  to  ajvoid  it;  expressing  it  in  physiological  language 
we  may  say :  The  man  acts  thus  because  he  is  so  organ* 
ized  that  a  particular  neural  process  is  the  stimulus  of  a 
DarticuVar  central  discharge  ;  and  he  became  thus  organ- 
ized through  a  long  series  of  anterior  adjustments  re- 
sponding to  stimuli,  each  adjustment  being  the  activity 
of  the  vital  organism. 

88.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldier  had  percep- 
tions, and  that  these  perceptions  guided  his  movements ; 
whether  these  shall  be  called  "states  of  conscious- 
ness" or  not,  is  a  question  of  terms.  Now  since  we  know 
that  certain  actions  are  uniformly  consequent  on  certmn 
percq>tions,  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  whenever  the 
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actions  are  performed,  the  perceptions  preceded  them :  this 
inference  may  be  erroneous,  but  in  the  absencse  of  poaitive 
evidence  to  the  contrary  it  is  that  which  claims  our  first 
assent.  Is  it  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  the  percepticm 
may  have  stimulated  the  action,  yet  been  nnaccoinpanied 
by  the  special  mode  named  consciousness  ?  Not  in  the 
least  We  learn  to  read  with  conscious  effort ;  each  letter 
has  to  be  apprehended  separately,  its  form  distinguished 
from  all  other  forms,  its  value  as  a  sign  definitely  fixed, 
yet  how  very  rarely  are  we  "  conscious  "  of  the  letters 
when  we  read  a  book?  Each  letter  is  perceived ;  and  yet 
this  process  passes  so  rapidly  and  smoothly,  that  unless 
there  be  some  defect  in  a  letter,  or  the  word  be  mis- 
spelled, we  are  not  "  conscious  "  of  the  perceptions.  Are 
we  therefore  reading  automata  ?  * 

We  are  said  to  walk  imconsciously  at  times ;  and  the 
continuance  of  the  movement  is  said  to  be  due  to  reflex 
action.  But  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility of  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  a  primary  condition.  If 
the  skin  be  insensible,  the  walking  becomes  a  stumble. 
In  learning  to  walk,  or  dance,  the  child  fixes  his  eyes  on 
his  feet,  as  he  fixes  them  on  his  fingers  in  learning  to 
play  the  piano.  After  a  while  these  registered  sensations 
counted  with  the  muscular  seifse  suffice  to  guide  his  feet 
or  his  fingers ;  but  not  if  feet  or  fingera  lose  their  sensi- 
bility. 

89.  With  these  explanations  let  us  follow  the  further 
details  of  this  soldier's  abnormal  actions : — 

*  M.  LuYS  cites  the  case  of  a  patient  who  conyersed  quite  ratioiially 
with  a  visitor  "sans  en  avoir  conscience,  et  ne  se  soavenait  de  rien" ; 
and  he  draws  the  extraordinary  condnsion  that  the  conversation  "s'op^- 
rait  en  vertu  des  forces  reflexes."  —  Audu  de  Phffnologie  et  de  PaiMogie 
Ciribrales,  1874,  p.  117.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  patient  must  have 
been  conscious  at  the  time,  though  the  consciousness  vanished  like  that 
in  a  dream  T  The  persistent  consciousness  is  the  continuous  linking  on 
of  one  state  with  previous  states — the  apperception  of  the  past 

GO 
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The  man  is  insenBible  to  sensory  impressions  made 
through  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  eye ;  nor  is  he  susceptible  to  pain  from  causes 
operating  during  his  abnormal  state.  Nevertheless  it  is 
possible  90  to  ad  upon  his  tadiU  apparatus  as  to  give  rim 
to  those  molecular  changes  in  his  sevisorium  which  are  ordi- 
narily the  causes  of  associated  trains  of  ideas.  I  give  a 
striking  example  of  this  process  in  Dr.  Mesmet's  words : 
'  II  se  promenait  dans  le  jardin,  on  lui  remet  sa  canne 
qu'il  avait  laiss^  tomber.  II  la  palpe,  promine  k  pin- 
sieurs  reprises  la  main  sur  la  poignde  ooud6e  de  sa 
canne  —  devient  attentif — semble  prater  I'oreille  —  et 
tout  k  coup  appelle,  "  Henri !  les  voiUt ! "  £t  alors  por- 
tant  la  main  derri^re  son  dos  comme  pour  prendre  one 
cartouche,  il  fait  le  mouvement  de  charger  son  arme,  ee 
couche  dans  Fherbe  k  plat  ventre  dans  la  position  d'on 
tirailleur,  et  suit  avec  I'arme  ^paulde  tons  les  mouve- 
ments  de  Tennemi  qu'il  croit  voir  k  courte  distance.'  In 
a  subsequent  abnormal  period  Dr.  Mesmet  caused  the 
patient  to  repeat  this  scene  by  placing  him  in  the  same 
conditions.  Now  in  this  case  the  question  arises  whether 
the  series  of  actions  constituting  this  singular  pantomime 
was  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  states  of  consciousness, 
the  appropriate  trains  of  ideas,  or  not?  Did  the  man 
dream  that  he  was  skirmishing  ?  or  was  he  in  the  con- 
dition of  one  of  Yaucanson's  automata  —  a  mechanism 
ioorked  by  moleciUar  changes  in  the  nervous  system  t  The 
analogy  of  the  frog  shows  that  the  latter  assumption  is 
perfectly  justifiable." 

90.  Before  criticising  this  conclusion  let  me  adduce 
other  illustrations  of  this  dreamhke  activity.  "A  gentle- 
man whom  I  attended  in  a  state  of  perfect  apoplexy," 
says  Abercrombie,  "  was  frequently  observed  to  a(]y'ust  his 
nightcap  with  the  utmost  care  when  it  got  into  an  un- 
comfortable state:  first  pulling  it  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
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then  tnrniog  up  the  front  of  it  in  the  most  exact  man- 
ner." According  to  the  current  teaching,  these  actions, 
which  seem  like  evidence  of  sensation,  are  nothing  of  the 
kind,  because  —  the  patient  was  "unconscious";  that  is 
to  say,  because  he  did  not  exhibit  one  complex  kind  of 
Sensibility,  it  is  denied  that  he  exhibited  another  kind ! 
he  did  not  feel  discomfort,  nor  feel  the  movements  by 
which  it  was  rectified  —  because  he  could  not  speak,  dis- 
cuss impersonal  questions,  nor  attend  to  what  was  said  to 
him !  Abercrombie  cites  other  cases:  "  J^  gentleman  who 
was  lying  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility  from  disease  of 
the  brain  ^  (note  the  phrase,  which  really  only  expresses 
the  fact  that  external  stimuli  did  not  create  their  normal 
reactions)  "  was  frequently  observed  even  the  day  before 
his  death  to  take  down  a  repeating  watch  from  a  little 
bag  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  put  it  close  to  his  ear  and 
make  it  strike  the  hour,  and  then  replace  it  in  the  bag 
witli  the  greatest  precision.  Another  whom  1  saw  in  a 
state  of  profound  apoplexy,  from  which  he  recovered, 
had  a  perfect  recollection  of  what  took  place  during  the 
attack,  and  mentioned  many  things  which  had  been  said 
in  his  hearing  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  unconsciousness."  Dr.  Wigan  also  tells  of  a  lady 
whom  he  knew,  and  who  was  actually  put  in  a  coffin, 
under  the  belief  that  she  was  dead  when  in  a  trance. 
Her  sense  of  hearing  was  then  pretematurally  acuta 
In  her  second-floor  bedroom  she  heard  what  the  ser- 
vants said  in  her  kitchen.  When  her  brother  came  to 
see  her  and  he  declared  she  should  not  be  buried  until 
putrefaction  set  in,  she  felt  intense  gratitude  and  a  gush 
of  tenderness,  but  was  unable  to  move  even  an  eyelid  as 
a  manifestation  of  her  feeling.  Suddenly  all  her  faculties 
i^tumed.  Dr.  Wigan  adds  that  he  visited  the  Countess 
Escalante,  one  of  the  Spanish  refugees,  who  remained  in 
a  similar  state  for  a  short  period,  during  which  she  saw 
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ber  husband  and  children,  and  was  quite  consdoiis  of  all 
they  did  and  said  —  but  did  not  recognize  them  as  her 
own.  She  was  absolutely  without  the  power  of  moving 
a  finger  or  of 'Opening  her  moutL  Dr.  Neil  Amott  told 
me  of  a  similar  case  in  his  practice.  In  these  last  cases 
we  learn  that  consciousness  —  in  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion —  was  present^  though  bystanders  could  see  no  trace 
of  it  And  very  often  in  cases  where  Consciousness^  or 
at  any  rate  Sensibility,  is  clearly  manifested,  its  presence 
is  denied,  because  the  patient  on  recovering  his  normal 
condition  is  quite  unable  to  remember  anything  that  he 
felt  and  did.  Under  anaesthetics  patients  manifest  sensa- 
tion, but  on  awaking  they  declare  that  they  felt  nothing 
—  of  what  value  is  their  declaration  ?  M.  Despine  tel)s 
us  of  a  patient  who  under  chloroform  struggled,  swore, 
and  cried  out,  "  Man  Dieu  !  gueje  wuffrt !  "  yet  when  the 
operation  was  over,  and  he  emei^ged  from  the  effects  of 
the  chloroform,  he  remembered  nothing  of  what  he  had 
felt^ 

91.  Returning  now  to  Dr.  Mesmet's  soldier,  and  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  dreamlike  acts  were  no  more  than  the 
actions  of  one  of  Yaucanson's  automata,  surely  we  are 
justified  in  concluding,  first,  that  these  actions  were  not 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  an  automaton,  since  they 
were  those  of  a  living  oiganism ;  secondly,  that  they  pre- 
sent all  the  evidence  positive  and  inferential  which  Sen- 
sibility can  present  in  the  actions  we  observe  in  another^ 
and  do  not  feel  in  ourselves ;  and  thirdly,  if  with  physi- 
ologists we  agree  that  the  mechanism  of  these  actions  is 
'^  worked  by  molecular  changes  in  the  nervous  system," 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  Conscious- 
ness^ which  is  said  to  be  caused  by  such  changes,  could 

*  Abkrcrombib,  Inquirie$  eoneemHtg  the  ImUiUptwd  Fown%  1S40^ 
p.  151.  WiGAN,  Ths  Dualiiy  of  the  Mind,  IBU,  p.  270.  Dnraa^  Lm 
Pgychologie  NaiwUe,  1S6S,  I.  54 
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have  been  absent  — how  the  caim  could  operate  yet  no 
effect  be  produced, 

92.  What  automata  can  be  made  to  perform  is  Btit- 
prising  enough,  but  they  can  never  be  made  to  display 
the  fluctuations  of  sense-guided  actions,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  report  of  Dr.  Mesmet's  soldier :  — 

"The  ex-sergeant  has  a  good  voice,  and  had  at  one  time 
been  employed  as  a  singer  at  a  cafd.  In  one  of  his  ab- 
normal states  he  was  observed  to  begin  humming  a  tuna 
He  then  went  to  his  room,  dressed  himself  carefully,  and 
took  up  some  parts  of  a  periodical  novel  which  lay  on  the 
bed,  naif  Jie  were  trying  to  find  something.  Dr.  Mesmet, 
suspecting  that  he  was  seeking  his  music,  made  up  one 
of  these  into  a  roll  and  put  it  into  his  hand.  Se  ap- 
peared  satisfied,  took  up  his  cane,  and  went  down  stairs 
to  the  door.  Here  Dr.  Mesmet  turned  him  round,  and 
he  walked  quite  contentedly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  light  of  the  sun  shining  through  a  window  happened 
to  fall  upon  him,  and  seemed  to  suggest  the  footlights  of  tJie 
stage  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. He  stopped,  opened  his  roll  of  imaginary  music, 
put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  singer,  and  sang  with 
perfect  execution  three  songs  one  after  the  other.  After 
which  he  wiped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief  and  drank 
without  a  grimace  a  tumbler  of  strong  vinegar-and-water." 

93.  Epileptic  patients  have  frequently  been  observed 
going  through  similar  dreamlike  actions  in  which  only 
those  external  stimuli  which  have  a  relation  to  the  dream 
seem  to  take  effect.*  We  interpret  these  as  phenomena 
of  disordered  mental  action,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 
him  who  says  they  are  phenotaena  of  pure  mechanisni; 
A  mail-coach  does  not  suddenly  cease  to  be  a  mail-coach 

*  Dr.  Httohlinos  Jackson  has  quite  Teoently  cited  some  oonons 
examples  in  his  own  practioe.  See  fFest  Riding  LwtaHe  Asylum  jBf- 
p&rts  for  1875. 
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and  become  a  wheelbanow  because  the  ooachman  is 
dnmk,  or  has  fallen'  from  the  box.  The  horses,  no  longer 
guided  by  the  reins,  may  dash  off  the  highroad  into  gar- 
dens or  ditches ;  but  it  is  their  moscolar  exertions  which 
still  move  the  coacL 

CSan  any  one  conceive  an  antomaton  acting  as  the  ser- 
geant is  described  to  be  in  the  following  passage  f  — 

**  Sitting  at  a  table  he  took  up  a  pen,  felt  for  paper  and 
ink,  and  began  to  write  a  letter  to  Ms  general,  in  which 
he  reeammended  himself  far  a  medal  on  aoconnt  of  his 
good  conduct  and  courage.  It  occurred  to  Dr.  Mesmet  to 
ascertain  experimentally  how  far  vision  was  concoxied 
in  this  act  of  writing.  He  therefore  interposed  a  screeii  be- 
tween the  man's  eyes  and  his  hands ;  under  these  drcmn- 
stanceshe  v?erUcmvnit%ng  far askort  Hme^hU  theywrdsbe^ 
eame  UUgible,  and  he  finally  stopped.  On  the  withdrawal* 
of  the  screen,  he  began  to  write  again  ichere  he  had  ^ft  off. 
The  substitution  of  water  for  ink  in  the  inkstand  had  a 
similar  result  He  stopped,  looked  aJt  hU  pen,  vriped  U  on 
hie  coat,  dipped  it  in  the  water,  and  began  again,  with  the 
same  effect.  On  one  occasion  he  began  to  write  npon  the 
topmost  of  ten  superposed  sheets  of  paper.  After  he  had 
written  a  line  or  two,  this  sheet  was  suddenly  drawn 
away.  There  was  a  slight  eapreseion  of  surprise,  but  he 
continued  his  letter  on  the  second  sheet  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  the  first  This  operation  was  repeated  five 
times,  so  that  the  fifth  sheet  contained  nothing  bnt  the 
writer^s  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  signature  was  finished,  his  eyes  turned  to 
the  top  of  the  blank  sheet,  and  he  went  through  the  form 
of  reading  over  what  he  had  written,  a  movement  of  the 
lips  accompanying  each  word ;  moreover,  with  his  pen  ke 
put  in  such  corrections  as  toere  needed" 

94  Dr.  Mesmet  concludes  that ''  his  patient  sees  some 
things  and  not  others ;  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  acoesaUe 
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to  all  things  which  are  brought  into  relation  with  him  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  and,  on  the  contrary,  is  insensible 
to  things  which  lie  outside  this  relation."  In  other 
words,  the  sensitiye  mechanism  acts,  but  acts  abnormally. 
This  is  precisely  what  is  observed  in  somnambulists.  Yet 
Professor  Huxley,  who  makes  the  comparison,  appears  to 
regard  both  states  as  those  in  which  the  organism  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  mechanism,  because  on  recovering  their 
normal  state  the  patients  are  unconscious  of  what  has 
passed ;  and  because  the  frog,  without  its  brain,  also  mani- 
fests analogous  phenomena.  Neither  premise  warrants 
the  conclusion.  I  have  already  touched  on  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  past  actions ;  let  me  add  the  case  of  Faraday, 
who  was  assuredly  not  an  automaton  when  he  prepared 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  neverthe- 
less so  entirely  obliterated  from  his  memory  that  the  next 
year  he  prepared  and  delivered  the  same  course  once  more, 
without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  not  a  new  one.  As  to 
the  frog,  I  must  leave  that  case  tiU  I  come  to  examine  the 
evidence  on  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  pxu^ely  mechani- 
cal nature  of  spinal  action  rests. 

95.  The  point  never  to  be  left  out  of  sight  is  that 
actions  which  are  known  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  sensations  do  not  lose  their  special  character  of  Sen- 
tience, as  actions  of  a  sentient  mechanism,  because  they  are 
not  also  preceded  and  accompanied  by  that  peculiar  state 
which  is  specially  called  Consciousness,  i  a  attention  to 
the  passing  changes  (comp.  p.  403).  When  we  see  a  man 
playing  the  piano,  and  at  the  same  time  talking  of  some- 
thing far  removed  from  the  music,  we  say  his  fingers 
move  unconsciously;  but  we  do  not  conclude  that  he  is  a 
musical  machine — muscular  sensations  and  musical  sen- 
sations r^ulate  every  movement  of  his  fingers ;  and  if  he 
strikes  a  false  note,  or  if  one  of  the  notes  jangles,  he  is 
instantly  conscious  of  the  fact    Either  we  must  admit 
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that  his  brain  is  an  essential  part  of  the  mechamsm  hj 
which  the  piano  was  played,  and  its  function  an  esaentud 
agent  in  the  playing;  or  else  we  most  admit  that  the 
brain  and  its  function  were  not  essential,  and  therefore 
the  playing  would  continue  if  the  brain  were  renu>ved. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  should  have  a  musical  automaton. 
That  a  particular  group  of  sensations,  such  as  musical 
tones,  will  set  going  a  particular  group  of  muscular  movB- 
ments,  without  the  intervention  of  any  amscioua  effort^  is 
not  more  to  be  interpreted  on  purely  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, than  that  a  pcurticular  phrase  will  cause  a  story- 
tdler  to  repeat  a  familiar  anecdote,  or  an  old  soldier  "  to 
fight  his  battles  o'er  again." 

96.  Let  us  now  pass  to  another  consideration,  namely, 
whether  Consciousness  —  however  interpreted — is  legiti- 
mately conceived  as  a  factor  in  the  so-called  consdons 
and  voluntary  actions ;  or  is  merely  a  coUaieral  remdi  of 
certain  organic  activities  ?  To  answer  this,  we  must  first 
remember  that  Consciousness  is  a  purely  subjectiye  pro- 
cess ;  although  we  may  believe  it  to  be  objectively  a  neural 
process,  we  are  nevertheless  passing  out  of  the  r^on  of 
Physiology  when  we  speak  of  Feeling  determining  Action. 
Motion  may  determine  Motion;  but  Feeling  dan  only 
determine  Feeling.  Yet  we  do  so  speak,  and  are  justified. 
For  thereby  we  implicitly  declare,  what  Psychology  ex- 
plicitly teaches,  namely,  that  these  two  widely  difierent 
aspects,  objective  and  subjective,  are  but  the  two  faces  of 
one  and  th6  same  reality.  It  is  thus  indifierent  whether 
we  say  a  sensation  is  a  neural  process,  or  a  mental  process : 
a  molecular  change  in  the  nervous  system,  or  a  change  in 
Feeling.  It  is  either,  and  it  is  both,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
explained.*  There  it  was  argued  that  the  current  hypoth- 
esis of  a  neural  process  causing  the  mental  process  — 
molecular  movement  being  in  some  mysterious  way  (rans- 

*  Problkmb,  VoL  II.  p.  478,  jg. 
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formed  into  sensation — is  not  only  inconceivable^  but 
altogether  unnecessaiy ;  whereas  the  hypothesis  that  the 
two  aspects  of  the  one  phenomenon  are  simply  two  differ* 
ent  expressions^  now  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion,  auld 
now  in  terms  of  Consciousness,  is  in  harmony  with  all 
the  inductive  evidence. 

97.  "It  may  be  assumed/'  says  Professor  Huzley,  "that 
molecular  changes  in  the  brain  are  tiie  causes  of  all  the 
states  of  consciousness  of  brutes.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  these  states  of  consciousness  may  conversely  cause 
those  molecular  changes  which  give  rise  to  muscular 
motion  ?  I  see  no  such  evidence.  The  frog  waU^,  hope, 
swims,  and  goes  through  his  gymnastic  performances, 
quite  as  well  without  consciousness,  and  consequentiy 
without  volition,  as  with  it ;  and  if  a  frog  in  his  natural 
state  possesses  anything  corresponding  with  what  we  call 
volition,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  anything  but 
a  co7icomitant  of  the  moUeulaT  changes  in  the  train,  which 
farm  part  of  the  series  involved  in  the  production  of  motion. 
The  consciousness  of  brutes  would  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  mechanism  of  their  body  simply  as  a  collateral 
product  of  its  working,  and  to  be  a«  completely  withoiU  any 
power  of  modifying  that  working  as  the  eteamrwhietle  which 
accompanies  the  work  of  a  locomMive  engine  is  without  in- 
Jluence  upon  its  machinery.  Their  volition,  if  they  have 
any,  is  an  emotion  indicative  of  physical  changes,  not  a 
cause  of  such  changes.''  Particular  attention  is  called  to 
the  passages  in  italics.  In  the  first  is  expressed  a  view 
which  seems  not  unlike  the  one  I  am  advocating,  but 
which  is  contradicted  by  t^e  second.  Let  us  consider 
what  is  implied. 

98.  When  Consciousness  is  regarded  solely  under  its 
subjective  aspect  there  is  obviously  no  place  &)r  it  among 
material  agencies,  regarded  as  objective.  So  long  as  we 
have  the  material  mechanism  in  view  we  have  nothing 
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bat  material  changes.    This  applies  to  the  fing;  with  or 
without  its  brain ;  to  man,  supposed  to  be  moved  fay  voli- 
tion, or  supposed  to  move  automatically.    The  intndue- 
tion  of  Consciousness  is  not  the  introduction  of  j^nfytfug 
agent  in  the  series,  but  of  a  new  aspect;   the  nennl 
process  drops  out  of  sight,  the  mental  process  replaces  it 
The  question  whether  we  have  any  ground  for  infertile 
that  in  the  series  there  is  included  the  partacolar  nemal 
state  which  subjectively  is  a  state  of  Consciousness,  moat 
be  answered  according  to  the  evidence.    Well,  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  actions  do  involve  the  co-operaticm ; 
and  this  Professor  Huxley  expresses  when  he  says  that  the 
molecular  changes  in  the  brain  form  part  of  the  series  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  motion.    Whether  we  regard 
the  process  objectively  as  a  series  of  molecular  changes, 
or  subjectively  as  a  succession  of  sentient  changes,  the 
sum  of  which  is  on  the  one  side  a  motor  impulse,  on  the 
other  a  state  of  consciousness,  we  must  declare  Conacioas- 
ness  to  be  an  agent,  in  the  same  sense  thai  %pe  declare  (me 
change  in  the  organism  to  be  an  agent  in  some  other  dkange. 
The  facts  are  the  same,  whether  we  express  them  in 
physiological  or  in  psychological  terms.    The  physiolo- 
gist, having  only  the  material  aspect  of  the  oiganism  in 
view,  says,  "A  cerebral  process  initiates  a  motor  process 
the  psychologist  says,  "A  sensation  determines  an  action.' 
Unless  the  two  processes  have  been  linked  together  by 
an  oiganic  disposition,  native  or  acquired,  there  will  be  no 
such  motor  process  following  the  cerebral  process.    A  dpg 
standing  outside  the  gate  is  unable  to  ring  the  bell,  though 
having  seen  another  dog  ring  it,  he  may  wish  to  do  so ; 
but  the  cerebral  process  (his  wish)  is  not  linked  on  to  the 
needful  motor  process  —  he  has  not  learned  to  realize 
the  wish ;  whereas  the  other  dog,  having  by  trial  hit  upon 
the  right  mode  of  directing  his  muscles,  has  registered  this 
experience,  and  can  ring  the  belL    The  organized  disposi- 
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tion  which  enables  the  dog  to  do  this  may  truly  enough 
be  called  a  modification  of  the  mechanism ;  but  what  we 
have  here  to  note  is  that  a  sensation  originally  determined 
the  movement,  and  always  determines  it. 

99.  It  is  the  unfortunate  ambiguity  of  the  word  Con- 
sciousness, and  the  questionable  hypothesis  of  the  brain 
being  the  sole  seat  of  Sensibility,  which  darken  this  in- 
vestigation. Because  animals,  after  the  brain  has  been 
removed,  are  seen  to  perform  certain  actions  as  deftly  as 
before,  they  are  said  to  perform  these  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Consciousness ;  when  all  that  is  proved  by  the 
facts  is  that  these  actions  are  performed  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  brain.  In  support  of  this  explanation, 
examples  are  cited  of  imconscious  actions  performed  by 
human  brings.  But  if  we  assign  Sensibility  not  to  one 
part  of  the  nervous  system  exclusively,  but  to  the  whole, 
we  can  readily  understand  how  the  loss  of  a  part  will 
be  manifested  by  very  marked  changes  in  the  reactions 
of  the  whole,  and  yet  not  altogether  prevent  the  reactions 
of  the  parts  remaining  intact.  An  animal  must  respond 
somewhat  differently  with  and  without  a  brain.  One 
marked  difference  is  the  spontetneity  of  the  actions  when 
the  brain  is  intact,  and  the  loss  of  much  spontaneity 
when  the  brain  is  injured  or  removed.  Cerebral  processes 
prompt  and  regulate  actions,  as  the  pressure  of  the  driver 
on  the  reins  prompts  and  regulates  the  movements  of  the 
horses ;  but  the  carriage  is  moved  by  the  horses  and  not 
by  the  driver ;  and  the  action  is  executed  by  the  motor 
mechanism,  whether  the  incitation  arise  in  a  cerebral 
process  or  a  peripheral  stimulation. 

100.  If  we  admit  that  Consciousness  is  itself  an  organic 
process,  accompanying  the  molecular  changes  as  a  convex 
surface  accompanies  a  conbave,  we  must  also  admit  that 
its  fluctuations  are  adjustments  and  readjustments  of  the 
organic  mechanism,  and  that  the  actions  are  the  effects 
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of  these  —  their  resultants.    The  loss  of  the  farain  must 
obviously  cause  a  great  disturbance  in  these  adjostmentSL 
We  may  call  that  a  loss  of  Consciousness,  if  we  choose 
to  limit  the  term  to  one  mode  of  sentient  reaction.     Bat 
this  loss  of  a  mode  does  not  change  those  reactions  which 
persist  so  as  to  convert  them  into  purely  mechanical  re- 
actions.   A  troop  of  soldiers  may  have  lost  its  directixig 
officer,  but  will  fight  with  the  old  weapons  and  the  <dd 
intelligence,  though  not  with  the  same  convei^genoe  of 
individual  efforts.    A  frog  or  a  pigeon  no  more  acts  €u 
ioell  without  a  brain  as  with  a  brain,  than  the  troop  of 
soldiers  fights  as  well  without  an  officer. 

101.  Having  thus  claimed  a  place  for  Consciousness  in 
the  series  of  oipmic  processes,  let  us  now  see  whether 
it  has  a  place  among  the  active  agencies.  According  to 
Professor  Huxley  it  is  not  itself  an  agents  but  only  the 
''collateral  product  of  the  working  of  the  machine."  It 
accompanies  actions,  it  does  not  direct  them.  It  is  an 
index,  not  a  cause. 

Surely  it  seems  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  accompa- 
nies and  directs  the  working  ?  It  accompanies  the  woric- 
ing  in  two  senses :  first,  as  the  subjective  aspect  of  the 
objective  process;  secondly,  as  the  change  which  pro- 
duces a  subsequent  change,  that  is  to  say,  the  movements 
initiated  by  a  feeling  are  themselves  also  felt  as  they  pass; 
and  this  feeling  enters  into  the  general  stream  of  simulta- 
neous excitations  out  of  which  new  movements  and  feel- 
ings arise;  or  to  express  it  physiologically,  the  sensory 
impressions  determine  muscular  movements,  which  in 
turn  react  on  the  nerve-centres,  and  these  reactions  blend 
with  the  general  excitation  of  reflected  and  re-reflected 

processes*    Since  every  change  in  Consciousness  is  a 

• 

*  "Le  Bentiment  fait  naitre  le  moayement,  et  le  mouyeinent  donne 
naUsance  an  sentiment"  —  Van  Dkbh,  TraiUs  et  JHoowmUt  ntr  la 
Mome  J^niire,  1841,  p.  102. 
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chsaige  in  the  sentient  oi]ganism,  which  objectively  is 
a  change  in  the  nervous  centres,  the  working  of  the 
mechanism  being  itself  a  dependent  series  of  such  changes, 
each  movement  must  have  a  reflected  influence  on  the 
general  state.  This  reflected  influence  may  be  viewed  as 
a  collateral  product  of  the  working ;  but  there  is  no  real 
analogy  between  it  and  the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine> 
because  this  reflected  influence  demonstrably  does  inter- 
vene in  the  suiseqtunt  movements.  The  feeling  which 
accompanies  or  follows  a  particular  movement  cannot 
indeed  modify  tJiat  movement,  since  that  is  already  set 
going,  or  has  passed ;  here  there  is  some  analogy  to  the 
steam-whistle;  but  the  analogy  fails  in  the  subsequent 
history :  no  movements  whatever  of  the  steam-engine  are 
modified  by  the  whistle  which  accompanies  the  working 
of  that  engine ;  yet  how  the  reflected  influence  modifies 
the  working  of  the  organism  I  If  the  hand  be  passing 
over  a  surface,  there  is,  accompanying  this  movement,  a 
succession  of  muscular  and  tactile  feelings  which  may  be 
said  to  be  collateral  products.  But  the  feeling  which  ac- 
companies one  muscular  contraction  is  itself  the  stimulus  of 
the  next  contraction ;  if  anywhere  during  the  passage  the 
hand  comes  upon  a  spot  on  the  surface  which  is  wet  or 
rough,  the  change  in  feeling  thus  produced,  although  a  col- 
lateral product  of  the  movement,  instantly  changes  the  di- 
rection of  the  hand,  suspends  or  alters  the  course — that  is 
to  say,  the  coUaterai  product  of  one  movement  hecomts  a  di- 
recting factor  in  the  succeedin^g  movement.  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  no  automaton  can  efiect,  unless  for  changes 
that  are  prearranged.  A  steam-engine  drives  its  locomo^ 
tive  over  the  rails,  be  they  smooth  ox  rough,  entire  or 
broken;  it  whistles  as  it  goes,  bat  po  wlusUing  directs 
and  redirects  its  path. 

102.  Volition  is  said  to  be  an  ''  emotion  indicative  of 
physical  changes,  not  a  cause  of  such  change&"    H^e  it 
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IB  necessary  to  understand  in  what  sense  the  term  ctnae 
is  employed.     I  should  prefer  stating  the  proposition 
thus :  a  volition  is  a  state  of  the  sentient  oiganisni,  indic- 
ative of  physical  changes  which  have  taken  place,  and 
of  changes  which  will  take  place.    Because  it  ia  the  ex- 
pression of  the  first  group  of  changes,  it  cannot  be  their 
origin;  but  it  can  be,  and  is  the  origin  of  the  second 
group,  which  it  initiates.     The  indignation  excited  by  an 
insult  or  a  blow  is  not  the  origin  of  the  emotion  or  the 
pain,  but  it  is  the  origin  of  the  actions  which  are  prompted 
by  this  sentient  stata     In  fact  no  sooner  do  we  admit 
that  the  organism  is  a  sentient  mechanism,  than  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible  that  Sensibility  is  a  factor  in  the 
working  of  that  mechanism. 

103.  **  Much  ingenious  argument,"  says  Professor  Hux- 
ley, "  has  at  various  times  been  bestowed  upon  the  ques- 
tion: How  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  volition  which 
is  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  as  such  has  not  the  slight- 
est community  of  nature  with  matter  and  motion,  can 
act  upon  the  moving  matter  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed, as  it  is  assumed  to  do  in  voluntary  acts  ?  But  if, 
as  is  here  suggested,  the  voluntary  acts  of  brutes — or 
in  other  words,  the  acts  which  they  desire  to  perform — 
are  as  purely  mechanical  as  the  rest  of  their  actions,  and 
are  simply  accompanied  by  the  state  of  consciousness 
called  volition,  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
becomes  superfluous.  Their  volitions  do  not  enter  into 
the  chain  of  causation  of  their  actions  at  alL  .  .  .  .  As 
consciousness  is  brought  into  existence  only  as  the  con- 
sequence of  molecular  motion  in  the  brain,  it  follows  that 
it  is  an  indirect  product  of  material  changes.  The  soul 
stands  related  to  the  body  as  the  beU  of  a  clock  to  the 
works,  and  consciousness  answers  to  the  sound  which  the 
bell  gives  out  when  it  is  struck."  This  has  been  answered 
in  the  foregoing  pages;  nor  do  I  think  the  reader  who 
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has  recognized  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Consciousness, 
and  the  desirability  of  replacing  it  in  this  discussion  by 
the  less  equivocal  term  Sentience,  will  need  more  to  be 
said. 

104  The  important  question  whether  reflex  actions  are 
insentient,  and  therefore  mechanical,  will  occupy  us  in  the 
next  problem.  The  question  of  Automatism  which  has 
been  argued  in  the  preceding  chapters,  may,  I  think,  be 
summarily  disposed  of  by  a  reference  to  the  irresistible 
evidence  each  man  carries  in  his  own  consciousness  that 
his  actions  are  frequently — even  if  not  always  —  deter- 
mined by  feelings.  He  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  not  an 
automaton,  and  that  his  feelings  are  not  simply  collateral 
products  of  his  actions,  without  the  power  of  modifying 
and  originating  them.  Now  this  fundamental  (act  cannot 
be  displaced  by  any  theoretical  explanation  of  its  {actors. 
Nor  would  this  fundamental  truth  be  rendered  doubtful, 
even  supposing  we  were  to  grant  to  the  full  all  that  is 
adduced  as  evidence  that  some  actions  were  the  result  of 
purely  mechanical  processes  without  sentience  at  alL  I 
am  a  conscious  organism,  even  if  it  be  true  that  I  some- 
times act  unconsciously.  I  am  not  a  machine,  even  if  it 
be  true  that  I  sometimes  act  mechanically. 


PROBLEM   IV. 


THE  REFLEX  THEORY. 


"Si  onmes  patreB  de,  at  Slgonon  •!&"-  ▲bilabd,  8ie  et  Ifom, 
"  Win  min  beBtimmen  wo  dv  Meefainigmxii  aufhlhrt  und  wo  der  Willo 
anftngt  to  ist  die  Frage  ttbei)iaii|it  fdach  geakellt  Denn  man  aetst  Uer  Be- 
griffe  einander  gagenHber  die  gar  keine  QegeneKtie  dud.  Voigebildet  in  den 
medhaniechen  Bedingnngen  dei  Kenrenaystems  sind  aUe  Bewegongen."  — 
Wuinyr,  PhytMogUeht  PsyehclUtgie, 

"  Sollte  die  to  duichdcbtige  Homologle  swiechen  Him  nnd  Btlekeninark, 
wie  seiche  lich  icblagend  in  Baa  nnd  EntwicUnng  darUiat,  weeenUich  andere 
physiologiBche  QnidiUlten  bedingenf^LuBCHHraiB  in  P/HOifer's  Arehiv, 
Bd.  XlV.SSi. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE  PBOBLEH  STATED. 


1.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Seflex  Theoiy  is  its  exclusion 
of  Sensibility  from  the  actions  classed  as  reflex;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  actions  are  considered  to  be  ''  purely 
mechanical" 

No  one  denies  that  most  of  the  reflex  actions  often 
have  conscious  sensations  preceding  and  accompanying 
them,  but  these  are  said  not  to  be  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  actions,  because  they  may  be  absent  and 
the  actions  still  take  place.  It  is  notorious  that  we 
breathe,  wink,  swallow,  etc,  whether  we  are  conscious  of 
these  actions  or  not  Our  conclusion  therefoi*e  is  that 
these  peculiar  states  of  Consciousness  are  accessory,  not 
essential  to  the  performance  of  these  actions.  The  fact  is 
patent,  the  conclusion  irresistible.  But  now  consider  the 
equivoque:  because  &n  action  takes  place  without  our 
being  conscious  of  it,  the  action  is  said  to  have  had  no 
sensation  determining  it  This,  which  is  a  truism  when 
we  limit  Consciousness  to  one  of  the  special  modes  of 
Sensibility,  or  limit  sensation  to  this  limited  Conscious- 
ness, is  a  falsism  when  we  accept  Consciousness  as  the 
total  of  all  combined  sensibilities,  or  Sensation  as  the 
reaction  of  the  sensory  mechanism.  That  a  reflex  action 
is  determined  by  the  sensory  mechanism,  no  one  disputes ; 
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whether  the  reaction  of  a  sensoiy  mechanisin  shall  be 
called  a  sensation  or  not,  is  a  question  of  terms.  I  have 
shown  why  it  must  be  so  called  if  anything  like  ooberenoe 
is  to  be  preserved  in  physiological  investigations ;  and  I 
have  moje  than  once  suggested  that  the  fact  of  intellectual 
processes  taking  place  at  times  with  no  more  oonscious- 
ness  than  reflex  actions,  is  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  a 
process  does  not  lapse  from  the  mental  to  the  mechanical 
sphere  simply  by  passing  unconsciously. 

Inasmuch  as  an  organism  is  a  complex  of  oi;gans,  its 
total  function  must  be  a  complex  of  particular  functions, 
each  of  which  may  analytically  be  treated  apart    Vitality 
is  the  total  of  all  its  physiological  functions,  and  Con- 
sciousness the  total  of  all  its  psychological  functions. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  in  its  relation  to  the  whole 
that  each  part  has  functional  significance,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  isolated  in  reality,  as  it  is  in  theory  —  can- 
not live  by  itself,  act  by  itself,  independently  of  the  organ- 
ism of  which  it  is  an  organ,  there  is  strict  accuracy  in 
saying  that  no  x>Articular  sensation  can  exist  without  in- 
volving Consciousness ;  for  this  is  only  saying  that  no 
sensory  oi^n  can  react  without  at  the  same  time  involv- 
ing  a  reaction  of  the  general  sensorium.    But  since  this 
general  sensorium  is  simultaneously  affected  by  various 
excitations  each  of  which  is  a  force,  every  sensation, 
perception,  emotion,  or  volition  is  a  resultant  of  the  com- 
position of  these  forces ;  and  as  there  can  be  only  one 
resultant  at  a  time,  to  be  replaced  by  another  in  swift 
succession,  this  one  represents  the  staU  of  Consciousness, 
and  this  state  may  or  may  not  be  felt  under  the  peculiar 
mode  named  "  Consciousness,"  in  its  special  meaning.     In 
other  words,  the  reaction  of  a  sensory  oigan  is  always  sen- 
tient, but  not  always  consentient 

2.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  the  sensation  of  musical 
tone.    When  we  hear  a  tone  we  are  affected  not  only  by 
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the  fundamental  tone,  representing  the  vibrations  of  the 
sounding  body  as  a  whole,  but  also  by  the  harmonics  or 
overtones,  representing  the  vibrations  of  the  several  parts 
of  that  whole.  It  is  these  latter  vibrations  which  give 
the  tone  its  timbre,  or  peculiar  quaiity ;  and  as  the  har- 
monics are  variable  with  the  variable  structure  of  the 
vibrating  parts,  two  bodies  which  have  the  same  fun- 
damental tone  may  have  markedly  difiTerent  qualities. 
There  are  some  tones  which  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
harmonics ;  that  is  to  say,  their  harmonics  are  too  faint 
for  our  ear  to  appreciate  them,  though  we  know  that  the 
vibrations  must  be  present  Apply  this  to  the  excitations 
of  the  sensorium.  Each  excitation  will  have  its  funda- 
mental feeling,  and  more  or  liBss  accompanying  thrills  of 
other  feelings :  it  is  these  thriUs  which  are  the  harmonics, 
giving  to  each  excitation  its  specific  quality;  but  they 
may  be  so  faint  that  no  specific  quality  is  discriminated. 
A  fly  settles  on  your  hand  while  you  are  writing,  the  faint 
thrill  which  accompanies  this  excitation  of  your  sensory 
nerve  gives  the  specific  sensation  of  tickling,  and  this 
causes  you  to  move  your  hand  with  a  jerk.  If  your  atten- 
tion is  preoccupied,  you  are  said  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
sensation,  and  the  jerk  of  your  hand  is  called  a  reflex 
action ;  but  if  your  attention  is  not  preoccupied,  or  if  the 
thrill  is  vivid,  you  are  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  sensa- 
tion, and  the  action  is  no  longer  reflex,  but  volitional 
Obviously  here  the  difference  depends  not  on  the  sentient 
excitation  by  an  impression  on  the  nerve,  but  on  the  state 
of  the  general  sensorium  and  its  consequent  reaction. 
Had  not  the  impression  been  carried  to  the  sensorium,  no 
movement  would  have  followed  the  fly's  alighting  on  your 
hand,  because  no  sensation  (sensory  reaction)  would  have 
been  excited ;  the  hjrpothesis  of  a  purely  mechanical  re- 
flex is  quite  inadmissible. 
3.   Or  take  another  case.    It  sometimes  happens  that 
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we  fall  adeep  while  some  one  is  leading  to  us  aloud.    Hie 
soouds  of  the  reader's  voice  at  fiist  awaken  the  ^miKmr 
thrills  which  give  the  tones  their  quality,  and  the  woids 
their  significance ;  but  gradually  as  sleep  steals  over  ns, 
the  organism  ceases  to  react  thus ;  the  words  lose  move 
and  more  of  their  significance,  the  tones  lose  more  mod 
more  of  their  harmonics ;  at  last  we  pass  into  the  state 
of  unconsciousness  —  we  cease  to  hear  what  is  read.     Bat 
do  we  cease  to  feel  ?    We  have  not  heard,  bat  we  have 
been  affected  by  the  sounds.    Not  by  distinguishable  sen- 
sations; nevertheless  a  state  of  the  generU  Sensibility 
has  been  induced    To  prove  that  we  have  been  affected 
IB  easy.    Let  the  reader  suddenly  cease,  and  if  onr  sleep 
be  not  too  profound,  we  at  once  awaka    Now,  anless  the 
soiibd  of  his  voice  had  affected  us,  it  is  clear  that  the  ces- 
sation of  that  could  not  have  affected  us.     Or  let  as  sap- 
pose  our  sleep  to  be  unbroken  by  the  cessation  of  the 
sound ;  even  this  will  not  prove  that  we  havp  been  onaf- 
fected  by  the  sounds,  it  will  merely  prove  that  those 
sounds,  or  their  cessation,  did  not  excite  a  consdoas  state. 
For  let  the  reader,  in  no  louder  tone,  ask,  •'Are  you 
asleep?*'  and  we  start  up,  with  round  eyes,  declaring, 
"Not  at  all."     Nay,  should  even  this  question  faQ  to 
awaken  us,  the  speaker  need  only  utter  some  phrase  likely 
to  excite  a  thrill  —  such  as,  **  There 's  the  postman !  **  or, 
"  I  smell  fire  ! "  and  we  start  up. 

I  remember  once  trying  the  experiment  on  a  wearied 
waiter,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  one  of  the  unoccupied 
boxes  of  a  tavern.  His  arm  rested  on  the  table,  and  his 
head  rested  on  his  arm :  he  snored  the  snore  of  the  weary, 
in  spite  of  the  noisy  laughter  and  talk  of  the  guests.  I 
called  out  "Johnson,"  in  a  loud  tone.  It  never  moved 
him.  I  then  called  "Wilson,"  but  he  snored  on.  No 
sooner  did  I  call  "  waiter,"  than  he  raised  his  head  with  a 
sleepy  "yessir**    Now,  to  suppose,  in  this  case,  that  he 
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had  no  sensation  when  the  words  ^  Johnson  "  and  '*  Wil- 
son "  reached  his  ears,  but  had  a  sensation  when  the  word 
"waiter"  reached  his  ears,  is  to  suppose  that  two  similar 
causes  will  not  produce  a  similar  effect  The  dissyllable 
"  Johnson  "  would  excite  as  potent  a  reaction  of  his  sen- 
sory organ  as  the  dissyllable  "  waiter  " ;  but  the  thriUs  — 
the  reflex  feelings  —  were  different,  because  the  word 
"  Johnson  "  was  not  associated  in  his  inind  with  any  defi- 
nite actions,  whereas  the  word  "  waiter  "  was  so  associated 
as  to  become  an  automatic  impulse.* 

4  Two  sisters  are  asleep  in  the  same  bed,  and  a  child 
cries  in  the  next  room.  The  sounds  of  these  cries  will 
give  a  similar  stimulus  to  the  auditory  nerve  of  each  sis- 
ter, and  excite  a  similar  sensory  reaction  in  each.  Never- 
theless, the  one  sister  sleeps  on  undisturbed,  and  is  said 
not  to  hear  the  cry.  The  other  springs  out  of  bed,  and 
attends  to  the  child,  because  she  being  accustomed  to 
attend  on  the  child  and  soothe  it  when  crying,  the  pri- 
mary sensation  has  excited  secondary  sensations,  thrills 
which  lead  to  accustomed  actions.  Could  we  look  into 
the  mind  of  the  sleeping  sister,  we  should  doubtless  find 
that  the  sensation  excited  by  the  child's  cry  had  merged 
itself  in  the  general  stream,  and  perhaps  modified  her 
dreams.  Let  her  become  a  mother,  or  take  on  the  tender 
duties  of  a  mother,  and  her  vigilance  will  equal  that  of 
her  sister;  because  the  cry  will  tJien  excite  a  definite 
reflex  feeling,  and  a  definite  course  of  action.  But  this 
very  sister,  who  is  so  sensitive  to  the  cry  of  a  child,  will 
be  undisturbed  by  a  much  louder  noise ;  a  dog  may  bark, 
or  a  heavy  wagon  thunder  along  the  street,  without  caus- 
ing her  to  turn  in  bed.t 

*  Dr.  Carpknter  tells  a  simiUr  story  of  Admiral  Codrinotoh,  who, 
when  A  midshipman,  conld  always  be  awakened  from  the  profoundest 
slumber  if  the  word  "  signal "  were  nttered ;  whereas  no  other  word  dis- 
turbed him. 

t  Compare  an  interesting  personal  example  giTen  by  Jouvibot,  quoted 
in  Sir  W.  Hamo^ton's  L^etwrta,  I.  881. 
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Although  daring  sleep  the  nervous  centres  haTe  hj 
no  means  their  fall  activity,  they  are  alwajB  cajiaUc 
of  responding  to  a  stimulus,  and  sensation  will  always  be 
produced.    When  the  servant  taps  at  your  bedroom  door 
in  the  morning,  you  are  said  not  to  hear  the  tap,  if  asleep; 
you  do  not  perceive  it ;  but  the  sound  reaches  and  rouses 
you  nevertheless,  since  when  the  second  tap  oomes,  al- 
though no  louder,  you  distinctly  recognize  it     In  ether- 
ized patients,  sensation  is  constantly  observed  jetanung 
before  any  consciousness  of  what  is  going  on  retnma    *I 
was  called,"  says  Mr.  Potter, "  to  give  chloroform  to  a  lady 
for  the  extraction  of  ten  teeth.    The  first  five  were  ex- 
tracted without  the  slightest  movement,  but  as  the  opera- 
tion proceeded,  sensation  returned,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
use  considerable  forc<e  to  keep  her  in  the  chair  during  the 
extraction  of  the  last  tooth.    She  came  to  herself  veiy 
shortly  after,  and  was  delighted  to  find  she  had  got  over 
all  her  troubles  without  having  felt  it  the  least  in  the 
world."* 

5.  We  do  not  see  the  stars  at  noonday,  yet  they  shine. 
We  do  not  see  the  sunbeams  playing  among  the  leaves  on 
a  cloudy  day,  yet  it  is  by  these  beams  that  the  leaves  and 
all  other  objects  are  visible.  There  is  a  general  illumina- 
tion from  the  sun  and  stars,  but  of  this  we  are  seldom 
aware,  because  our  attention  falls  upon  the  illumined 
objects,  brighter  or  darker  than  this  general  tone.  There 
is  a  sort  of  analogy  to  this  in  the  general  Consciousness, 
which  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  sensations  excited  by 
the  incessant  simultaneous  action  of  internal  and  external 
stimuli.  This  forms,  as  it  were,  the  daylight  of  our  exist- 
ence. We  do  not  habitually  attend  to  it,  because  attention 
falls  on  those  particular  sensations  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
of  greater  or  of  less  intensity,  which  usurp  a  prominence 
among  the  objects  of  the  sensitive  panorama.     But  just 

•  Laneei,  10th  July,  186S. 
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aa  we  need  the  daylight  to  see  the  brilliant  and  the  sombre 
forms  of  things^  we  need  this  living  Consciousness  to  feel 
the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  life.  It  is  therefore  as 
erroneous  to  imagine  that  we  have  no  other  sensationd 
than  those  which  we  distinctly  recognize — as  to  imagine 
that  we  see  no  other  light  than  what  is  reflected  from  the 
shops  and  equipages,  the  colors  and  splendors  which  arrest 
the  eye. 

The  amount  of  light  received  from  the  stars  may  be 
small,  but  it  is  present  The  greater  glory  of  the  sun- 
light may  render  this  starlight  inappreciable,  but  it  does 
not  render  it  inoperative.  In  like  manner  the  amount  of 
sensation  received  from  some  of  the  centres  may  be  in- 
appreciable in  the  presence  of  more  massive  influences 
from  other  centres;  but  though  inappreciable  ib  cannot  be 
inoperative  —  it  must  form  an  integer  in  the  sum. 

6.  The  reader's  daily  experience  will  assure  him  that 
over  and  above  all  the  particular  sensations  capable  of 
being  separately  recognized,  there  is  a  general  stream 
of  Sensation  which  constitutes  his  feeling  of  existence  — 
the  Consciousness  of  himself  as  a  sensitive  being.  The 
ebullient  energy  which  one  day  exalts  life,  and  the  mourn- 
ful depression  wliich  the  next  day  renders  life  a  burden 
almost  intolerable,  are  feelings  not  referable  to  any  of  the 
particular  sensations,  but  arise  from  the  massive  yet  ob- 
scure sensibilities  of  the  viscera,  which  form  so  important 
a  part  of  the  general  stream  of  Sensation.  Some  of  these 
may  emerge  into  distinct  recognitioa  We  may  feel  the 
heart  beat,  the  intestines  move,  the  glands  secrete ;  any- 
thing uniLsiud  in  their  action  will  force  itself  on  our 
attention. 

"What  we  have  been  long  used  to,"  says  Whytt,  "we 
become  scarcely  sensible  of;  while  things  which  are  new, 
though  much  more  trifling,  and  of  weaker  iixipression, 
affect  us  remarkably.    Thus  he  who  is  wont  to  iQpend  his 
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tiiDe  in  the  country  is  sarprisingly  afTeeted*  upcm  fiist 
coming  into  a  popolous  city,  with  the  noiae  and  bustle 
which  prevail  there :  of  this,  however,  he  becomes  dafly 
less  sensible,  till  at  length  he  regards  it  no  more  than  they 
who  have  been  used  to  it  all  their  lifetime.  The  same 
seems  to  be  the  case  also  with  what  passes  ^thin  our 
bodies.  Few  persons  in  health  feel  the  beating  of  their 
heart,  though  it  strikes  against  their  ribs  with  conaideraUe 
force  every  second ;  whereas  the  motion  of  a  tLy  upon  one's 
face  or  hands  occasions  a  very  sensible  and  nneasy  titil- 
lation.  The  pulsation  of  the  great  aorta  itself  is  wboUy 
unobserved  by  us ;  yet  the  unusual  beating  of  a  small 
artery  in  any  of  the  fingers  becomes  very  remarkable." 

7.  A  large  amount  of  sensation  is  derived  from  the 
muscular  sense,  yet  we  are  not  aware  of  the  nice  a4jast- 
roents  of  the  muscles,  r^;ulated  by  this  sensibility,  when 
we  sit  or  walk.    No  sooner  are  we  placed  in  an  exceptional 
position,  as  in  walking  on  a  narrow  ledge,  than  we  become 
distinctly  aware  of  the  effort  required  to  preserve  equi* 
librium.    It  is  not  the  novelty  of  the  position  which  has 
increased  our  sensibility;   that  has  only  caused  us  to 
attend  to  our  sensations.     In  like  manner,  the  various 
streams  of  sensation  which  make  up  our  general  sense  of 
existence,  separately  escape  notice  until  one  of  them 
becomes  obstructed,  or  increases  in  impetuosity.     When 
we  are  seated  at  a  window,  and  look  out  at  the  trees  and 
sky,  we  are  so  occupied  with  the  aspects  and  the  voices 
of  external  Nature,  that  no  attention  whatever  is  given  to 
the  fact  of  our  own  existence ;  yet  all  this  while  there 
has  been  a  massive  and  diffusive  feeling  arising  from  the 
organic  processes ;  and  of  this  we  become  distinctly  aware 
if  we  close  our  eyes,  shut  off  all  sounds,  and  abstract  the 
sensations  of  touch  and  temperature — it  is  then  perceived 
as  a  vast  and  powerful  stream  of  sensation,  belonging  to 
none  of  the  special  Senses,  but  to  the  System  as  a  whola 
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It  is  on  this  general  stream  that  depend  those  well-known 
but  indescribable  states  named  "feeling  well"  and  "feel- 
ing ill " —  the  bien  itrt  and  malaise  of  every  day.  Of  two 
men  looking  from  the  same  window,  on  the  same  land- 
scape, one  will  be  moved  to  unutterable  sadness,  yearning 
for  the  peace  of  death ;  the  other  will  feel  his  soul  suf- 
fused with  serenity  and  content:  the  one  has  a  gloomy 
background,  into  which  the  sensations  excited  by  the 
landscape  are  merged ;  the  other  has  a  happy  background, 
on  which  the  sensations  play  like  ripples  on  a  sunny  lake. 
The  tone  of  each  man's  feeling  is  determined  by  the  state 
of  his  general  consciousness.  Except  in  matters  of  pure 
demonstration,  we  are  all  determined  towards  certain 
conclusions  as  much  by  this  general  consciousness  as  by 
logic.  Our  philosophy,  when  not  borrowed,  is  little  more 
than  the  expression  of  our  personality. 

8.  Having  thus  explained  the  relation  of  particular 
sensations  to  the  general  state  of  Consciousness  consid- 
ered as  the  function  of  the  whole  organism,  we  may 
henceforward  speak  of  particular  sentient  states,  as  we 
speak  of  particular  organs  and  functions,  all  the  while 
presupposing  that  the  organs  and  functions  necessarily 
involve  the  organism,  since  apart  from  the  organism  they 
have  no  such  significance.  The  reaction  of  a  sensory 
organ  is  therefore  always  e  sentient  phenomenoa  Apart 
from  the  living  organism  there  can  be  no  such  vital  re- 
action, but  only  a  physical  reaction.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  sensation  is  simply  the  molecular  excitation 
of  the  cerebrum;  yet  no  one  will  maintain  that  if  the 
cerebrum  of  a  corpse  be  excited,  by  a  galvanic  current 
sent  through  the  optic  nerve,  for  instance,  this  excitation 
will  be  a  sensation.  Whence  we  may  conclude  that  it 
is  not  the  physical  reaction  or  stimulus  which  constitutes 
sensation,  but  the  physiological  reaction  of  the  living 
organism. 
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9.  Now  this  is  the  point  which  the  sdyocates  of  the 
Beflex  Theoiy,  implicitlj  or  explicitly,  always  deny.  Let 
us  trace  the  origin  of  the  fallacy,  if  posaibla  When  we 
remove  the  eye  from  a  recently  killed  animal,  and  let 
a  beam  of  light  fall  on  it^  the  pnpil  contracts.  This  is  a 
purely  mechanical  action;  no  one  would  suggest  that 
a  sensation  determined  it  When  we  remove  the  1^  and 
irritate  its  nerve,  the  leg  is  jerked  out  This  is  also  a 
purely  mechanical  action.  When  we  remove  the  brain 
from  an  animal,  and  pinch  its  toes,  the  leg  is  withdrawn 
or  the  pincers  are  pushed  aside.  Is  this  equally  a  purely 
mechanical  action  ?    And  if  not^  why  not  ? 

The  Reflex  Theory  would  have  us  believe  that  all  three 
cases  were  mechanical,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  were  all 
destitute  of  sentient  co-operation,  the  ground  for  this 
conclusion  being  the  hypothesis  that  the  brain  is  the  ex- 
clusive seat  of  sensation.    The  Beflex  Theory  further  con- 
cludes that  since  these,  and  analogous  actions,  are  per- 
formed when  the  brain  is  removed,  they,  being  thus 
independent  of  sentience,  may  be  performed  when  the 
brain  is  present  without  any  co-operation  of  sentience. 
The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  being  the  facts  that  in 
the  normal  state  of  the  oiganism  there  are  many  actions 
of  which  we  are  sometimes  conscious,  and  at  other  times 
unconscious;  and  some  actions. —  such  as  the  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  pupil  —  of  which  we  are  never 
conscious.    This  observation  of  parts  detached  from  the 
oiganism  seems  confirmed  by  observation  of  actions  pass- 
ing in  our  own  organisms,  both  converging  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  actions  in  question  are  purely  mechanical, 
involving  no  sentience  whatever.    We  are  taught^  there- 
fore, that  there  is  besides  the  sentient  mechamsm,  to 
which  all  conscious  actions  are  referred,  a  reflex  mechan- 
ism, to  which  all  unconscious  actions  are  referred     The 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  acting  as  a  whole,  constitutes  the  first; 
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the  spinal  axis,  acting  without  the  'co-operation  of  the 
cerebrum,  constitutes  the  second. 

10.  Before  proceeding  with  our  exposition  of  the  theory 
it  may  be  well  to  state  two  considerations  which  must 
be  constantly  in  view.  If  it  should  appear  that  there  is 
any  reasonable  evidence  for  refusing  to  limit  Sensibility 
to  the  cerebrum  —  and  this  evidence  I  shall  adduce  — 
the  Reflex  Theory  must  obviously  be  remodelled.  Nor 
is  this  alL  We  might  see  overwhelming  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  exclusive 
seat  of  Sensibility,  and  still  reject  as  a  fallacy  the  con- 
clusion that  because  certain  actions  can  be  performed  in 
the  absence  of  the  cerebrum,  therefore  those  actions  in 
the  normal  organism  are  likewise  performed  without  cere- 
bral cooperation.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  conclude 
from  the  contractions  of  the  pupil,  and  the  jerking  of  the 
leg,  when  eye  and  1^  are  detached  from  the  organism, 
that  therefore  when  eye  and  leg  form  integral  parts  of 
the  organism,  such  contractions  and  jerkings  are  mechani- 
cal reflexes  without  sentient  conditions.  And  the  faUacy 
is  analogous  to  that  which  would  conclude  from  the  ob- 
servations of  a  mechanical  automaton,  that  similar  ap- 
pearances in  a  vital  organism  were  equally  automatic  and 
mechanical.  So  long  as  both  sets  of  phenomena  are 
apprehended  simply  as  they  appear  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
they  may  be  indistinguishable;  ];)ut  no  sooner  do  we 
apprehend  them  through  other  modes,  and  examine  the 
modes  of  production  of  the  phenomena,  than  we  come 
upon  cardinal  difference&  A  limb  detached  from  the 
organism  is  like  a  phrase  detached  from  a  sentence:  it 
has  lost  its  vital  significance,  its  functional  value,  in  los- 
ing its  connection  with  the  other  parts.  The  whole  sen- 
tence is  necessaiy  for  the  slightest  meaning  of  its  con- 
stituent words,  and  each  word  is  a  language-element  only 
when  ideally  or  verbally  connected  with  the  other  words 
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required  to  form  a  sentence;  without  subject,  piedicste; 
and  copula,  no  sentence  can  be  formed.    So  the  organic 
connexus  of  parts  with  a  living  whole  is  necessary  for 
the  simplest  function  of  each  organ ;  and  a  limb,  or  any 
other  part,  is  a  physiological  element  only  when  Qdeally 
or  reaJly)  an  integral  of  a  vital  whole.    The  oiganism 
may  be  truncated  by  the  removal  of  certain  parts,  as  the 
sentence  may  be  abbreviated  by  the  removal  of  certain 
phrases;  but  so  long  as  subject,  predicate,  and   copula 
remain,  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  sentence ;  and  so  long 
as  the  oiganic  connexus  needful  for  vitality  remains, 
there  will  be  vital  function.    The  eye  detached  finom  the 
organism  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  living  whole,  it  no 
longer  lives,  its  phenomena  cease  to  be  vital,  its  move- 
ments cease  to  have  sentient  conditions.    The  move- 
ments of  the  pupil  may  seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  living  eye;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  their 
modes  of  production,  we  learn  that  they  are  not  the  same 
The  stimulus  of  light  falling  on  the  eye  in  the  two  cases 
necessarily  has  a  difPerent  effect,  because  the  effect  is  the 
result  of  the  co-operating  causes,  and  the  co-operation  in 
the  one  case  is  that  of  a  lifeless  organ,  in  the  other  that 
of  a  living  organism.     So  long  as  the  eye  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  organism,  every  stimulus  acting  on  the 
eye  necessarily  acts  on  the  oiganism,  and  every  reaction 
of  the  organ  is  necessarily  conditioned  by  the  state  of 
the  organism.     Further,  every  stimulation  of  a  sensory 
nerve  necessarily  affects  the  general  sensorium,  since  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  structurally  continuous  and  func- 
tionally co-operant     (See  Prob.  II.  §  16.)    Therefore,  the 
stimulation  of  the  eye,  although  too  faint  to  be  discrimi- 
nated as  a  conscious  sensation,  must  enter  as  a  sentient 
tremor  into  the  general  stream  of  Sentience ;  and  although 
we  have  no  test  delicate  enough  to  reveal  this  operation, 
we  know  the  obverse  operation  of  conscious  sensation  on 
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the  movements  of  the  pupil  —  in  surprise,  for  example, 
the  pupil  is  dilated. 

11.  There  are  still  stronger  reasons  for  asserting  that 
the  spinal  reflexes  are  necessarily  conditioned  by  the 
general  state  of  the  sensorium,  so  that  in  the  normal 
oiganism  we  cannot  legitimately  exclude  them  from  Sen* 
tience ;  and  the  Reflex  Theory  is  therefore  unphysiologi- 
cal,  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  cerebrum  is  the 
exclusive  seat  of  Sensibility.  This  hypothesis,  however, 
seems  to  me  untenable ;  and  all  the  observed  facts  which 
it  is  invented  to  explain  admit  of  a  far  more  consistent 
explanation.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  a  limb,  de- 
tached from  the  body,  fdt  the  stimulus  which  caused  its 
muscles  to  contract.  The  limb  is  not  a  living  organism, 
having  a  sentient  mechanism  in  its  nervous  mechanism. 
Not  less  irrational  is  it  to  suppose  that  when  the  limb 
forms  an  integral  part  of  a  living  organism,  with  a  sen- 
tient mechanism  of  nerves  and  nerve-centres,  this  organism 
does  not  react  on  the  stimulus  which  excites  the  muscles 
of  the  limb  to  contract ;  nor,  pursuing  the  same  train  of 
reasoning,  is  it  irrational  to  suppose  that  when  this  liv- 
ing organism  has  been  mutilated,  and  certain  parts  de- 
stroyed, which  do  not  in  their  destruction  prevent  the 
connexus  of  the  rest,  but  leave  intact  a  sentient  mechan- 
ism of  nerves  and  nerve-centres,  then  also  this  truncated 
organism  still  reacts  as  a  whole,  still  feels  the  stimulus 
which  causes  the  muscles  of  the  limb  to  contract  Hy- 
pothesis for  hypothesis,  we  may  at  least  say  that  the  one 
is  as  reasonable  as  the  other.  And  I  shall  be  disap- 
pointed if,  when  the  reader  has  gone  through  all  the  evi- 
dence hereafter  to  be  adduced,  he  does  not  conclude  that 
the  hypothesis  which  assigns  Sensibility  to  the  nervous 
mechanism  as  a  whole  is  not  the  more  acceptable  of  the 
two. 

12.  Let  us  now  pursue  our  exposition  of  the  Beflez 
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Theory.    All  that  we  have  endeavored  to  establish  xe- 
specting  the  essential  identity  of  the  processes  in  conscioiis 
and  unconscious  states,  and  voluntaiy  and  involuntaiy 
actions,  —  an  identity  which  does  not  exclude  differenoes 
of  degree  corresponding  with  these  different  terms, — is 
ignored  or  denied  in  the  Beflex  Theory.    Whereas  I  sop- 
pose  all  processes  to  be  reflex  processes,  some  of  them  hay- 
ing the  voluntary,  others  the  involuntary  character,  phys- 
iologists generaUy  distinguish  the  involuntary  as  reflex, 
and  invent  for  this  class  a  special  mechanism.     Aooord- 
ing  to  Marshall  Hall,  who  originated  the  modem  form 
of  this  theory,  actions  are  divisible  into  four 
classes:  the  voturUary,  dependent  on  the  brain;  the 
ffotufUary,  dependent  on  the  irritability  of  the  muscular 
fibre;   the  respiratory,  wherein  "the   motive  influence 
passes  in  a  direct  line  from  one  point  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  certain  muscles";  and  the  re/tftc,  dependent  on 
the  "true  spinal  system"  of  inddent'exciiar  nerves,  and 
of  reflex-motor  nerves.    These  last-named  actions  are  pro- 
duced when  an  impression  on  the  sensitive  surface  is  con- 
veyed, by  an  excitor-nerve,  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  there 
reflected  back  on  the  muscles  by  a  corresponding  motor- 
nerve.     In  this  process  no  sensation  whatever  occurs. 
The  action  is  purely  reflex,  purely  excOo-motcr — like  the 
action  of  an  ordinary  mechanism.* 

Miiller,  who  shares  with  Marshall  Hall  the  0ory  of 
having  established  this  classification,  thinks  that  althou^ 
the  absence  of  sensation  is  a  characteristic  of  the  reflex 
actions,  these  actions  may  be,  and  are  at  times,  accompa- 
nied by  sensation.  "The  view  I  take  of  the  matter  is  the 
following :  Irritation  of  sensitive  fibres  of  a  spinal  nerve 
excites  primarily  a  centripetal  action  of  the  nervous  prin- 

*  Maebhall  Hall  in  Philoi,  Trans.,  1833.  Ledwm  on  tkt  Ntarvom 
Syttem  and  its  Diaeatu,  1836.  Hew  Memoir  on  th$  Nonmu  Sytkm^ 
1843. 
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frog ;  and  the  headless  triton  little  less  so  than  his  com- 
panion with  cord  divided  but  brain  intact  I  have,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this,  a  &og  whose  cord  was  divided  some 
weeks  ago.  He  remains  almost  motionless  imless  when 
touched ;  he  is  generally  found  in  the  same  spot,  and  in 
the  same  attitude  to-day  as  yesterday,  unless  touched,  or 
unless  the  table  be  shaken.  He  occasionally  moves  one 
of  the  forelegs;  occasionally  one  of  the  hind-legs;  but 
without  changing  his  position.  U  he  were  brainless,  this 
quiescence  would  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  absence  of  spon- 
taneity in  the  absence  of  the  brain ;  but  this  conclusion 
would  be  fallacious,  and  is  seen  to  be  so  in  the  sponta- 
neous movements  of  his  companion  who  has  no  brain. 

16.  With  spontaneity  is  associated  the  idea  of  volition, 
and  with  volition  choice.  Now  I  admit  that  it  is  com- 
plicating the  question  to  ask  any  one  to  conceive  a  head- 
less animal  choosing  one  action  rather  than  another ;  but 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  of 
"  choice  '*  in  contemplating  the  actions  of  a  mollusc  In 
what  sense  we  can  speak  of  the  volition  of  a  mollusc  or  an 
insect  has  already  been  considered  (p.  408).  When  a  man 
in  a  fit  of  coughing  seizes  a  glass  of  water  to  allay  the 
tickling  in  his  throat,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
this  to  be  volitional  —  and  the  remedy  to  be  chosen.  But 
when  a  brainless  animal  adopts  some  untLsiud  means,  after 
the  failure  of  the  usual  means,  to  allay  an  irritation,  we 
still  hesitate  to  call  the  action  volitional.  I  see,  however, 
no  objection  to  calling  it  the  adaptation  of  a  sensitive 
mechanism  which  is  markedly  unlike  any  inoiganic  mech- 
anism. 

Place  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old  upon  his  back, 
and  tickle  his  right  cheek  with  a  feather.  He  will  prob- 
ably move  his  head  away.  Continue  tickling,  and  he  will 
rub  the  spot  with  his  right  hand,  never  using  the  left  hand 
for  the  right  cheek,  so  long  as  the  right  hand  is  free ;  but 
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when  it  is  remembered  ibat  most  of  the  reflex  actions  will 
be  accompanied  by  distinct  consciousness  whenever  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  them,  or  the  vividness  of  the  stimu- 
lation is  slightly  increased,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
absence  of  Consciousness  (discrimination)  is  not  the  dif- 
ferentia of  Beflex  action. 

14.  Nor  can  the  absence  of  spontaneity  be  accepted  as 
a  differentia.  All  actions  are  excited  by  stimulation, 
internal  or  external  What  are  called  the  spontaneous 
actions  are  simply  those  which  are  prompted  by  internal, 
or  by  not  recognizable  stimuli ;  and  could  we  see  the  pro- 
cess, we  should  see  a  neural  change  initiated  by  some 
stimulation,  whether  the  change  was  conscious  and  vo- 
litional, or  unconscious  and  automatia  The  dog  rising 
from  sleep  and  restiessly  moving  about,  is  acting  sponta- 
neously, whether  the  stimulation  which  awakens  him  be 
a  sensation  of  hunger,  a  sensation  of  sound,  the  sharp  pain 
of  a  prick,  or  a  dash  of  cold  water.  If  he  wags  his  tail  at 
the  sight  of  his  master,  or  wags  it  when  dreaming,  the 
stimulation  is  said  to  be  spontaneous ;  but  if  after  his 
spinal  cord  has  been  divided  the  tail  wags  when  his  abdo- 
men is  tickled,  the  action  is  called  reflex.  In  all  three 
cases  there  has  been  a  process  of  excitation  and  reflexion. 

15.  The  advocates  of  the  Beflex  Theory  insist  that 
spontaneity  is  always  absent  in  brainless  animals;  whence 
the  conclusion  that  the  brain  is  the  exclusive  oigan  of 
sensation.  But  the  fact  asserted  is  contradicted  by  the 
evidence.  No  experimenter  can  have  failed  to  observe 
numberless  examples  of  spontaneity  in  brainless  animals. 
Many  examples  have  already  been  incidentally  noticed  in 
previous  pagea  Let  me  add  one  more  from  my  notes : 
I  decapitated  a  toad  and  a  triton,  and  divided  the  spinal 
cord  of  another  triton  and  a  frog.  At  first  the  movements 
of  the  decapitated  animals  were  insignificant ;  but  on  the 
second  day  the  headless  toad  was  quite  as  lively  as  the 
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frog ;  and  the  headless  triton  little  less  so  than  his  com- 
panion with  cord  divided  but  brain  intact  I  have,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this,  a  &og  whose  cord  was  divided  some 
weeks  ago.  He  remains  almost  motionless  unless  when 
touched ;  he  is  generally  found  in  the  same  spot,  and  in 
the  same  attitude  to-day  as  yesterday,  unless  touched,  or 
unless  the  table  be  shaken.  He  occasionally  moves  one 
of  the  forelegs ;  occasionally  one  of  the  hind-legs ;  but 
without  changing  his  position.  If  he  were  brainless,  this 
quiescence  would  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  absence  of  spon- 
taneity in  the  absence  of  the  brain ;  but  this  conclusion 
would  be  fallacious,  and  is  seen  to  be  so  in  the  sponta- 
neous movements  of  his  companion  who  has  no  brain. 

16.  With  spontaneity  is  associated  the  idea  of  volition, 
and  with  volition  cJioice.  Now  I  admit  that  it  is  com- 
plicating the  question  to  ask  any  one  to  conceive  a  head- 
less animal  choosing  one  action  rather  than  another;  but 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  of 
"  choice  '*  in  contemplating  the  actions  of  a  mollusc  In 
what  sense  we  can  speak  of  the  volition  of  a  mollusc  or  an 
insect  has  already  been  considered  (p.  408).  When  a  man 
in  a  fit  of  coughing  seizes  a  glass  of  water  to  allay  the 
tickling  in  his  throat,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
this  to  be  volitional  —  and  the  remedy  to  be  chosen.  But 
when  a  brainless  animal  adopts  some  untisiuil  means,  after 
the  failure  of  the  usual  means,  to  allay  an  irritation,  we 
still  hesitate  to  call  the  action  volitional.  I  see,  however, 
no  objection  to  calling  it  the  adaptation  of  a  sensitive 
mechanism  which  is  markedly  unlike  any  inoiganic  mech- 
anism. 

Place  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old  upon  his  back, 
and  tickle  his  right  cheek  with  a  feather.  He  will  prob- 
ably move  his  head  away.  Continue  tickling,  and  he  will 
rub  the  spot  with  his  right  hand,  never  using  the  left  hand 
for  the  right  cheek,  so  long  as  the  right  hand  is  free ;  but 
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if  jou  hold  his  right  hand,  he  will  use  ihe  left    Does  anj 
one  dispute  the  voluntaiy  character  of  these  actions  ? 

Now  compare  the  actions  of  the  sleeping  child  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  their  sequence  will  be  pre- 
cisely similar.  This  contrast  is  the  more  illustiatiYe, 
because  physiologists  generaUy  assume  that  in  sleep  con- 
sciousness and  volition  are  mispemded.  They  say :  *^  The 
brain  sleeps,  the  spinal  cord  never ;  volition  and  sensation 
may  be  suspended,  but  not  reflex  action."  This  proposi- 
tion is  extremely  questionable ;  yet  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  reflex  theory ;  because  unless  sensation  and  volition 
are  suspended  during  sleep,  we  must  admit  that  they  can 
act,  without  at  the  same  time  calling  into  activity  that 
d^ree  of  sensibility  which  is  supposed  to  constitute  con- 
sciousness. The  child  moves  in  his  sleep,  defends  him- 
self in  his  sleep ;  but  he  is  not  "  aware  "  of  it 

"Children,"  says  Pfltiger,  "sleep  more  soundly  than 
adults,  and  seem  to  be  more  sensitive  in  sleep.  I  tickled 
the  right  nostril  of  a  three-year-old  boy.  He  at  once 
raised  his  right  hand  to  push  me  away,  and  then  rubbed 
the  place.  When  I  tickled  the  left  nostril  he  raised  the 
left  hand.  I  then  softly  drew  both  arms  down,  and  laid 
them  close  to  the  body,  embedding  the  left  arm  in  the 
clothes,  and  placing  on  it  a  pillow,  by  gentle  pressure  on 
which  I  could  keep  the  arm  down  without  awakening 
him.  Having  done  this  I  tickled  his  left  nostril  He  at 
once  began  to  move  the  imprisoned  arm,  but  could  not 
reach  his  face  with  it,  because  I  held  it  firmly  Uiough 
gently  down.  He  now  drew  his  head  aside,  and  I  con- 
tinued tickling,  whereupon  he  raised  the  rigkt  hand,  and 
with  it  rubbed  the  left  nostril  —  an  action  he  never  per- 
formed when  the  left  hand  was  free." 

17.  This  simple  but  ingenious  experiment  establishes 
one  important  point,  namely,  that  the  so-called  reflex 
actions  observed  in  sleep  are  determined  by  sensation  and 
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volitioiL  The  sleeping  child  behaves  exactly  as  the 
waking  child  behaved ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
energy  and  rapidity  of  the  actiona  If  the  waking  child 
felt  and  willed,  surely  the  sleeping  child,  when  it  per- 
formed precisely  similar  actions,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
felt  nothing,  willed  nothing  ?  It  is  not  at  one  moment  a 
sentient  organism,  and  at  the  next  an  insentient  mech- 
anism. 

It  is  possible  to  meet  this  case  by  assuming  that  the 
child  was  nearly  awake,  and  that  a  dim  consciousness  was 
aroused  by  the  tickling,  so  that  the  cerebral  activity 
was  in  fact  awakened.  But,  plausible  as  this  explanation 
may  be  (and  I  am  the  more  ready  to  admit  it  because  I 
believe  the  bram  always  co-ope^tes  when  it  is  present), 
it  altogether  fails  when  we  come  to  experiments  on  de- 
capitated animals.  If  any  one  will  institute  a  series  of 
such  experiments,  taking  care  to  compaxe  the  actions 
of  the  animal  before  and  after  decapitation,  he  will  per- 
ceive that  there  is  no  more  difference  between  them  than 
between  those  of  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  child. 

18.  Even  more  striking  is  the  following  experiment, 
devised  by  PflUger,  which  I  have  verified,  and  varied, 
many  times:  A  frog  is  decapitated,  or  its  brain  is  re- 
moved.* When  it  has  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the 
ether,  and  manifests  lively  sensibility,  we  place  it  on  its 
back,  and  touch,  with  acetic  acid,  the  skin  of  its  thigh 
just  above  the  candylus  iniemvs  femoria,  (Let  the  reader 
imagine  his  own  shoulder  burnt  at  the  point  where  it  can 
be  reached  with  the  thumb  of  the  same  arm,  and  he  will 

*  It  Ib  better  simply  to  remove  the  brain,  than  to  remove  the  whole 
head,  which  causes  a  serious  loss  of  blood.  An  etherized  animal  may  be 
operated  on  with  ease  and  accuracy.  For  many  experiments,  mere  diris- 
ion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  better  than  decapitation.  Great  variationa  in 
the  results  must  be  expected,  because  the  condition  of  the  animal,  its 
Agt*  and  sex  —  whether  fasting  or  digesting  —  whether  the  season  be 
ftpring  or  summer  —  and  a  hundred'  other  oauiea^  complicate  the  ex- 
1  crimen  t 
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realize  the  operatioii.)  No  sooner  does  the  acid  begin  to 
bom  than  the  frog  stretches  out  the  other  leg,  so  that  its 
body  is  somewhat  drawn  towards  it  The  leg  that  has 
been  burnt  is  now  bent,  and  the  back  of  the  foot  is  ap- 
plied to  the  spot,  rubbing  the  acid  away  — just  as  jour 
thumb  might  nib  your  shoulder.  This  is  very  like  the 
action  of  the  tickled  child,  who  always  uses  the  right 
hand  to  rub  the  right  cheek,  unless  it  be  held ;  but  when 
the  child's  right  hand  is  prevented  from  rubbing,  the  left 
will  be  employed ;  and  precisely  this  do  we  observe  with 
the  brainless  frog :  prevent  it  fiom  using  its  right  1^  and 
it  will  use  its  left ! 

This  has  been  proved  by  decapitating  another  firog,  and 
cutting  off  the  foot  of  the  1^  which  is  to  be  irritated. 
No  sooner  is  the  acid  applied,  than  the  1^  is  bent  as  be- 
fore, and  the  stump  is  moved  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  rub  away 
the  acid.  But  the  acid  is  not  rubbed  away,  and  the  ani- 
mal becomes  restless,  as  if  trying  to  hit  upon  some  other 
plan  for  freeing  himself  of  the  irritation.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  often  hits  upon  plans  very 
similar  to  those  which  an  intelligent  human  being  adopts 
under  similar  circum8tance&  Thus,  the  irritation  con- 
tinuiDg,  he  will  sometimes  cease  the  vain  efforts  with 
his  stump,  and  stretching  that  leg  straight  out,  bends  the 
other  leg  over  towards  the  irritated  spot,  and  rubs  the 
acid  away.  But,  to  show  how  far  this  action  is  from  one 
of  "  mere  mechanism,"  how  far  it  is  from  being  a  direct 
reflex  of  an  impression  on  a  group  of  muscles,  the  frog 
does  not  alivays  hit  even  on  this  plan.  Sometimes  it 
bends  its  irritated  leg  more  energetically,  and  likewise 
bends  the  body  towards  it,  so  as  to  permit  the  spot  to  be 
rubbed  against  the  flank — just  as  the  child,  when  both 
his  hands  are  held,  will  bend  his  cheek  towards  his 
shoulder  and  rub  it  there. 

19.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  such  evidence  as  ia  here 
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manifested.  The  brainless  frog  ''chooses"  a  new  plan 
when  the  old  one  fails,  just  as  the  waking  child  chooses. 
And  an  illustration  of  how  sensations  guide  and  deter- 
mine movements,  may  be  seen  in  another  observation  of 
the  brainless  frog,  when,  as  often  happens,  it  does  not  hit 
upon  either  of  the  plans  just  mentioned,  but  remains 
apparently  restless  and  helpless ;  if  under  these  circum- 
stances we  perform  a  part  of  the  action  for  it,  it  will  com- 
plete what  we  have  begun :  if  we  rub  the  irritated  leg,  at 
some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  acid  is,  with  the 
foot  of  the  other,  the  frog  suddenly  avails  itself  of  this 
guiding  sensation,  and  at  once  directs  its  foot  to  the  irri- 
tated spot 

In  these  experiments  on  the  triton  and  the  frog,  the 
evidence  of  sensation  and  volition  is  all  the  stronger,  be- 
cause the  reactions  produced  by  irritations  are  not  uni- 
form. If  when  a  decapitated  animal  were  stimulated  it 
always  reacted  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  never  chose 
new  means  on  the  failure  of  the  old,  it  would  be  conceiv- 
able to  attribute  the  results  to  simple  reflex  action  —  i  e. 
the  mechanical  transference  of  an  impulse  along  a  pre- 
scribed path.  It  is  possible  so  to  conceive  the  breathing, 
or  the  swallowing  mechanism :  the  impression  may  be 
directly  reflected  on  certain  groups  of  muscles.  But  I 
cannot  conceive  a  machine  suddenly  striking  out  new 
methods,  when  the  old  methods  fail.  I  cannot  conceive 
a  machine  thrown  into  disorder  when  its  accustomed 
actions  fail,  and  in  this  disorder  suddenly  lighting  upon 
an  action  likely  to  succeed,  and  continidng  that;  but  I 
can  conceive  this  to  be  done  by  an  organism,  for  my  own 
experience  and  observation  of  animals  assures  me  that 
this  is  always  the  way  new  lines  of  action  are  adopted. 
And  this  which  is  observed  of  the  unmutilated  animal,  I 
have  just  shown  to  be  observed  of  the  brainless  animal ; 
wherefore  the  conclusion  is,  that  if  ever  the  frog  is  sen- 
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tient,  if  ever  its  actions  are  guided  by  sensation,  they  are 
80  when  its  brain  is  removed. 

20.  Schroder  van  der  Eolk  thinks  that  Pfliiger  was 
deceived  in  attributing  sensation  and  volition  to  the  ftog, 
because  the  reflex  actions  are,  he  says,  so  nicely  adapted 
to  their  ends,  .that  they  are  undistinguishable  from  voliin- 
tary  actiona  The  mechanism  is  such  that,  by  means  of 
the  communications  established  between  various  groups 
of  cells,  all  these  actions  adapted  to  an  end  may  be  ex- 
cited by  every  stimulus.  But  I  deny  the  fact  I  deny 
that  all  the  actions  are  awakened  by  every  stimulus. 
Only  some,  few  are  awakened,  and  those  are  not  always 
the  same,  nor  do  they  follow  the  same  order  of  succession. 
One  decapitated  frog  does  not  behave  exactly  like  anotiier 
under  similar  circumstances;  does  not  behave  exactly 
like  himself  at  different  seasons;  unlike  a  machine,  he 
manifests  spontaneity  in  his  actions,  and  volition  in  the 
direction  of  his  actions. 

2V  The  reader  will  notice  that  my  illustrations  show 
these  actions  of  the  brainless  animal  to  have  the  same 
external  characters  as  those  of  the  unmutilated  ftnimftU 
I  am  therefore  not  here  concerned  to  prove  the  psychical 
nature  of  these  actions,  unless  it  be  granted  that  the  un- 
mutilated animal  has  sensation  and  volition.  This  of 
course  can  only  bo  inferred,  not  proved.  But  the  infer- 
ence must  not  be  allowed  in  the  one  case  and  refused  in 
the  other.  Young  rabbits  and  puppies  when  taken  from 
their  mothers  manifest  discomfort  by  restless  movement 
and  whining.  Do  they  feel  the  discomfort  they  thus  ex- 
press ?  If  ever  rabbits  and  puppies  may  be  said  to  feel, 
we  must  answer.  Yes.  Well,  if  the  brain  be  removed 
from  rabbits  and  puppies,  precisely  similar  phenomena 
are  observed  when  these  young  animals  are  taken  from 
their  mothers.  "  I  observed  the  motions,  which  seemed 
the  result  of  discomfort,  quickly  cease  when  I  wanned 
the  young  rabbit  by  breathing  on  it    After  a  while  it 
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was  completely  at  rest,  and  seemed  sunk  in  deep  sleep ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  moved  one  of  its  legs  without 
any  external  stimulus  having  been  applied,  and  this  not 
spasmodically,  but  in  the  manner  of  a  sleeping  animal"* 
Is  this  cessation  of  the  restlessness,  when  warmth  is  re- 
stored, not  evidence  of  sensation  ?  We  see  an  infant  rest- 
less, struggling,  and  squalling ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
hungry,  or  that  some  other  sensations  agitate  it ;  it  is  put 
to  the  breast,  and  its  squalls  subside ;  or  a  finger  is  placed 
in  its  mouth,  and  it  sucks  that,  in  a  peaceful  lull,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  recommence  squalling  when  the  finger 
yields  no  satisfaction.  If  we  accept  these  as  signs  of  sen- 
sation, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deny  such  sensation  to 
the  brainless  animal  which  will  also  cease  to  cry,  and  will 
suck  the  delusive  finger. 

22.  One  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Beflex  Theory 
sums  up  his  observations  in  these  words:  "It  is  clear 
that  brainless  animals,  although  without  sensation,  be- 
cause not  endowed  with  mind,  nevertheless,  by  means  of 
external  impressions  which  operate  incessantly  on  them, 
perform  all  the  acts  and  manifest  all  the  activity  of  the 
sentient  animal ;  everything  that  is  efiected  sensationally 
and  volitionally,  they  effect  by  means  of  the  organic 
forces  of  the  impressions."  f  Call  Sensibility  one  of  the 
organic  forces,  if  you  please,  but  so  long  as  the  acts  per- 
formed are  not  only  the  same  as  those  of  a  sentient  ani- 
mal, but  are  performed  by  the  same  mechanism,  they 
have  every  claim  to  the  character  of  sensational  acts 
which  can  be  urged  in  the  case  of  these  animals  when 
the  brain  is  present  And  the  only  reason  on  which  this 
claim  is  disputed  is  the  assumed  loss  of  all  sensation  with 
the  loss  of  the  brain.  Here,  therefore,  lies  the  central 
point  to  be  determined. 

*  YOLKMANN,  quoted  by  PFLttOXR. 

f  XJkzxb,  The  PrindpUi  qf  Pkiftkllon  (trandatad  ton  tbi  6jd«iihaa 
SodetyX  p.  285. 

21  • 
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CHAPTEB  II. 

DEDUCTIONS  FBOM  GENERAX  ULWR 

23.  The  evidence  is  of  two  kinds:  deductions  firom  the 
general  laws  of  nervous  action,  and  inductions  from  par- 
ticular manifestationa  The  former  furnish  a  presump- 
tion, the  latter  a  proof 

The  central  process  which  initiates  a  reflex  action  may 
be  excited  by  the  external  stimulation  of  a  peripheral 
nerve,  by  the  internal  stimulation  of  a  peripheral  nerve, 
or  by  the  irradiation  from  some  other  part  of  the  central 
tissue.  The  last-named  stimulations  are  the  least  intel- 
ligible, because  they  are  so  varied  and  complex,  and  so 
remote  from  observation ;  among  them  may  be  placed,  1®, 
the  organized  impulses  of  Instinct  and  Habit^  with  their 
fixed  modes  of  manifestation  ;  2^  the  organized  impulses 
of  Emotion,  which  are  more  variable  in  their  manifesta- 
tions, because  more  fluctuating  in  their  conditions;  3^  the 
organized  impulses  of  Intellect,  the  most  variable  of  all 
Whether  we  shrink  on  the  contact  of  a  cold  substance  or 
on  hearing  a  sudden  sound,  —  at  the  sight  of  a  terrible 
object, — at  the  imaginary  vision  of  the  object,  —  or  be- 
cause we  feign  the  terror  which  is  thus  expressed,  —  the 
reflex  mechanism  of  shrinking  is  in  each  case  the  same, 
and  the  neural  process  discharged  on  the  muscles  is  the 
same ;  but  the  state  of  Feeling  which  originated  the 
change  —  or,  in  strictly  physiological  terms,  the  inciting 
neural  process  which  preceded  this  reflex  neural  process — 
was  in  each  case  somewhat  difTerent,  yet  in  each  case  was 
a  mode  of  Sensibility. 
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24.  The  property  of  Sensibility  belongs  to  the  whole 
central  tissue ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
unless  it  is  excited  no  reflex  takes  place,  whereas  when  it 
is  exaggerated  —  as  in  epilepsy,  or  under  strychnine  — 
the  reflex  discharges  are  conviQsive.  When  anaesthetics 
are  given,  consciousness  first  disappears,  and  then  re- 
flexion. When  the  sensorium  is  powerfully  excited  by 
otlur  stimuli,  the  normal  stimulus  fails  to  excite  either 
consciousness  or  reflexion.  Hence  our  conclusion  is  that 
for  consciousness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tiormal  reflexion, 
on  the  other,  the  proximate  condition  is  a  change  in  the 
sensorium;  or — to  phrase  it  more  familiarly  —  Feeling 
is  necessary  for  reflex  action. 

The  difficulty  in  apprehending  this  lies  in  the  am- 
biguity of  the  term  Feeling.  Many  readers  who  would 
And  no  difficulty  in  admitting  Sensibility  as  a  necessary 
element  in  reflex  action,  will  resist  the  idea  of  identifying 
Sensibility  with  Feeling.  But  this  repugnance  must  be 
overcome  if  we  are  to  understand  the  various  modes  of 
Sensibility  which  represent  Feeling  in  animals,  and  its 
varieties  in  ourselves.  We  understand  how  the  general 
Sensibility  manifests  itself  in  markedly  difierent  sensa- 
tions —  how  that  of  the  optic  centre  differs  from  that  of 
the  auditory  centre,  and  both  from  a  spinal  centre.  The 
tones  of  a  violin  are  not  the  same  as  the  tones  of  a  vio- 
loncello, both  difier  from  the  tones  of  a  key-bugje :  yet 
they  all  come  under  the  same  general  laws  of  tonality. 
So,  as  I  often  insist,  the  tissues  in  brain  and  cord  being 
the  same,  their  properties  must  be  the  same,  their  laws 
of  excitation,  irradiation,  and  combination  the  same, 
through  all  the  varieties  in  their  manifestations  due  to 
varieties  of  innervation.  Hence  it  is  that  there  are  reflex 
cerebral  processes  no  less  than  reflex  spinal  processes: 
the  motor  impulse  from,  the  hemispheres  on  the  corpora 
striata,  or  from  posterior  gray  substance  on  anterior  gray 
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substance,  is  similar  to  that  from  the  anterior  gray  sab- 
stance  on  the  motor  nerves.  The  difference  in  leflexee 
arises  from  the  terminal  organs ;  as  the  difference  in  sen- 
sations arises  from  the  surfaces  stimulated.  But  not  only 
are  there  reflex  processes  in  the  brain,  of  the  same  order 
as  those  in  the  cord,  there  are  volitional  processes  in  the 
cord  of  the  same  order  as  those  in  the  brain.  And  in 
both  the  processes  are  sometimes  cpnscious,  sometimes 
unconscious.  No  evidence  suggests  that  in  the  conscious 
action  there  is  a  sensorial  process,  and  a  purely  physical 
process  in  the  unconscious  action  —  only  a  different  rda- 
tion  of  one  sensorial  process  to  others. 

25.  Let  us  contrast  a  cerebral  and  a  spinal  process,  in 
respect  to  the  three  stages  of  stimulation,  irradiation,  and 
dischaige.  A  luminous  impression  stimulates  my  retina, 
this  excites  my  sensorium,  in  which  second  stage  I  am 
conscious  of  the  luminous  sensation ;  the  final  dischaige 
is  a  perception,  or  a  mental  articulation  of  the  nanu  of 
the  luminous  object  But  the  irradiation  may  perhaps 
not  have  been  such  as  to  cause  a  conscious  sensation,  be- 
cause the  requisite  neural  elements  were  already  grouped 
in  some  other  way ;  in  this  case  there  is  an  unconscious 
dischaige  on  some  motor  group,  and  instead  of  perceiving 
and  naming  the  luminous  object,  I  move  my  head,  or  my 
hand,  or  my  whole  body,  avoiding  the  object,  or  grasping 
at  it.  A  third  issue  is  possible :  the  irradiation,  instead 
of  exciting  a  definite  perception,  or  a  definite  movement, 
may  be  merged  in  the  stream  of  simultaneous  excitations, 
and  thus  form  the  component  of  a  group,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  this  group  will  be  a  perception  or  a  movement 

It  is  the  same  with  a  spinal  process.  An  impression 
on  the  skin  is  irradiated  in  the  cord,  and  the  response  is 
a  movement,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or  unconscious. 
Here  also  a  third  issue  is  possible :  the  irradiation  may 
be  meiged  in  a  stream  of  simultaneous  excitations,  modi- 
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fyiiig  them  and  modified  by  them,  thus  forming  a  com- 
ponent in  some  ulterior  discharge. 

26.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  recognizing  that  cere- 
bral processes  and  q)inal  processes  are  of  the  same  order 
of  sensorial  phenomena,  and  have  the  same  physiological 
significance  when  considered  irrespective  of  the  group  of 
oigans  ^hey  call  into  activity,  is  similar  to  the  obstacle 
which  has  prevented  psychologists  from  recognizing  the 
identity  of  the  logical  process  in  the  combinations  of 
Feeling  and  the  combinations  of  Thought,  i  e.  the  Logic 
of  Feeling  and  the  Logic  of  Signs.  This  obstacle  is  the 
fixing  attention  on  the  diversity  of  the  effects  when  the 
same  process  operates  with  different  element&  Because 
the  spinal  cord  manifests  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and 
volition,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  also  manifests 
ideation  and  imagination ;  any  more  than  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  a  mollusc  is  capable  of  musical  feelings  be- 
cause it  is  affected  by  sounds. 

27.  The  careless  confusion  of  general  properties  with 
special  applications  of  those  properties,  and  of  functions 
with  properties,  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  right 
understanding  of  Sensibility  and  its  operations.  Instead 
of  recognizing  that  the  nervous  system  has  one  general 
mode  of  reaction,  which  remains  the  same  under  every 
variety  of  combination  with  other  systems,  physiologists 
commonly  lose  sight  of  this  general  property,  and  fix  on 
one  mode  of  its  manifestation  as  the  sole  characteristic  of 
Sensibility.  Sometimes  the  mode  fixed  on  is  Pain,  at 
other  times  Attention.  Thus,  when  an  animal  manifests 
no  evidence  of  pain  under  stimulations  which  ordinarily 
excite  severe  pain,  this  is  often  interpreted  as  a  proof  that 
all  sensation  is  absent ;  and  if  with  this  absence  of  pain 
there  is  —  as  there  often  is  —  clear  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  some  other  mode  of  sensibility,  the  contradiction 
is  evaded  by  the  assumption  that  what  here  looks  like  evi- 
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dence  of  sensation  is  merely  mechanical  reflexioii.     One 
would  think  that  Physiology  and  Pathology  had  been 
silent  on  the  facta  of  analgesia  withoat  aiuesthesia^  and 
of  so  much  conscious  sensation  which  is  anaccompanied 
by  pain.*    Who  does  not  know  that  a  patient  will  lose 
one  kind  of  sensibility  while  retaining  others  —  cease  to 
feel  pain,  yet  feel  temperature,  or  be  insensible  to  touch, 
yet  exquisitely  alive  to  pain  7  f     Inasmuch  as  Sensibility 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  centres,  an  abnormal 
condition  will  obviously  transform  the  reaction  of  the 
centres  into  one  very  unlike  the  normal  reaction.     For 
example,  Antoine  Cros  had  a  patient  who  was  quite  una- 
ble to  feel  the  sensation  of  cold  on  her  left  side  —  every 
cold  object  touching  her  skin  on  that  side  was  felt  as  a 
very  hot  one  ;  whereas  a  hot  object  produced  "  the  sort  of 
sensation  which  followed  the  application  of  an  intermit- 
tent voltaic  current"  I    Thus  also  the  experiments  of 
Rose  §  and  others  have  exhibited  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
Santoniue  in  causing  all  objects  to  be  seen  as  yellow  in 
one  stage,  and  violet  in  another. 

*  Even  80  eminent  an  inyestigator  as  Goltz  haa  (alien  into  this  oonfn- 
sion.  He  introdaces  an  experiment  to  proye  that  the  biminleaa  frog  ii 
insensible  to  pain  by  the  words  "  when  an  animal,  plaoad  under  eirciim> 
stances  which  would  be  yery  painful,  makes  no  moyement,  althon^  quite 
capable  of  moving,  the  least  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  improbable  that  the 
animal  has  sensation  "  {NerveneerUrtn  des  Frotches,  p.  127).  I  need  not 
discuss  the  proof  itself,  having  already  done  so  in  NtUure^  YoL  IZ.  p. 
84.  The  point  to  which  I  wiah  to  call  attention  is  the  confnaioii  of  inaen- 
sibility  in  general  with  insensibility  to  pain. 

t  See  DucHBNNE,  De  J&Uetri»aticn  looalis^  p.  S98.  Gribbikoxr 
cites  various  examples  of  insane  patients  who  have  burned  the  flesh  off 
their  bones  while  manifesting  a  total  indifference  to  these  iiguries.  Mor- 
ladies  JfetUaUs,  p.  94.  Faiaet  says,  "  Nous  arons  tu  plusieuis  fois  des 
ali^n^  sUndser,  s'amputer  eux-mlmes  diverses  parties  du  corps  sans  pa- 
mitre  ressentir  aucnne  souffrance.  '*  Lemons  diniques  d»  Midieine  MemiaU^ 
1864,  I.  189.  Patients  incapable  of  feeling  the  contact  of  a  hot  iron 
with  their  skin  have  felt  subjective  burnings  iu  the  skin  thus  olyeetiTely 
insensible. 

X  Cros,  Let  Fonetums  aupirieures  du  Syd.  nerveux,  1876,  p.  i7« 

f  Firdkow's  Arehiv,  Bd.  XXVIII.  p.  80. 
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28.  If,  then,  certain  alterations  in  the  oi^nic  condi- 
tions are  accompanied  by  a  suppression  or  perversion  of 
some  modes  of  Sensibility,  without  suppressing  the  rest, 
it  is  but  rational  to  suppose  that  profound  disturbances 
of  the  organic  mechanism,  such  as  must  result  from  the 
removal  of  the  brain,  will  also  suppress  or  pervert  several 
modes  of  Sensibility,  and  yet  leave  intact  those  modes 
which  belong  to  the  intact  parts  of  the  mechanism.  As- 
suming that  the  spinal  centres  with  the  organs  they 
innervate  are  capable  of  reacting  under  certain  modes 
of  sensation,  these  will  not  necessarily  be  suppressed  by 
removal  of  the  brain  —  all  that  wUl  thereby  be  sup- 
pressed is  their  co-operation  with  the  brain.  I  know  it 
will  be  said  that  precisely  this  co-operation  is  necessaiy 
for  sensation;  and  that  the  spinal  reactions  are  simple 
reflexions  in  which  sensation  has  no  part.  This,  however, 
is  the  position  I  hope  to  turn.  Meanwhile  my  assump- 
tion is  that  sensation  necessarily  plays  a  part  in  the  reflex 
actions  of  the  organism,  and  when  that  organism  is  trun- 
cated, its  actions  are  proportionately  limited,  its  sensations 
less  complex.  The  spinal  cord,  separated  from  encephalic 
connections,  cannot  react  in  the  special  forms  of  Sensation 
known  as  color,  scent,  taste,  sound,  etc.,  because  it  does 
not  innervate  the  organs  of  these  special  senses,  nor  co- 
operate with  their  centres.  But  it  can,  and  does,  react  in 
other  modes:  it  innervates  skin  and  muscles;  and  the 
sensibilities,  thus  excited,  it  can  also  combine  and  ca^ord!t- 
n/ite.  It  has  its  Memory,  and  its  Logic,  just  as  the  brain 
has:  both  no  longer  than  they  are  integral  parts  of  an 
active  living  organism:  neither  when  the  organism  is 
inactive  or  dead.  We  do  not  expect  the  retina  to  respond 
in  sounds,  nor  the  ear  to  respond  in  colors :  we  expect 
each  organ  to  have  its  special  mode  of  reaction.  What  is 
common  to  both  is  Sensibility.  What  is  common  to  brain 
cmd  cord  is  Sensibility — and  the  laws  of  Grouping.    In- 
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stead  of  marveUing  at  the  disappearaiiGe  of  so  many 
modes  of  Sensibility  when  the  brain  is  removed,  our  sur- 
prise should  be  to  find  so  many  evidences  of  Sensibility 
remaining  after  so  profound  a  mutilation  of  the  mech- 
anism. 

29  The  current  hypothesis,  which  assumes  that  the 
brain  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  mind,  the  sole  seat  of  sensa- 
tion, is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  hypothesis  respecting 
the  Soul  and  its  seat ;  and  on  the  whole  I  think  the  an- 
cient hypothesis  is  the  more  rational  of  the  two.  If  the 
Soul  inhabits  the  organism,  using  it  as  an  instrument, 
plajring  on  its  organs  as  a  musician  plays  on  his  instru- 
ment, we  are  not  called  upon  to  explain  the  mode  of  oper- 
ation of  this  mysterious  agent ;  but  if  the  Soul  be  the 
subjective  side  of  the  life,  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  ma- 
terial organism,  then  since  it  is  a  synthesis  of  all  the 
organic  forces,  the  consensus  of  all  the  sentient  phenom- 
ena, no  one  part  can  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  all,  but  all 
are  requisite  for  each.  And  this  indeed  is  what  few 
physiologists  would  nowadajrs  dispute.  In  spite  of  their 
localizing  sensation  in  the  cerebral  ceUs,  they  would  not 
maintain  that  the  cerebral  cells,  nor  even  the  whole  brain, 
could  produce  sensation  —  if  detached  from  the  oiganism  ; 
the  cheek  of  the  guillotined  victim  may  have  blushed 
when  struck,  but  who  believes  that  the  brain  felt  the  in- 
sult, or  the  blow  ?  Obviously,  therefore,  when  we  read 
that  thought  is  "a  property  of  the  gray  substance  of  the 
brain,  as  gravitation  is  of  matter,"  or  that  the  brain  is  the 
exclusive  organ  of  Sensation,  the  writers  cannot  consist- 
ently carry  out  their  hypothesis  unless  they  silently  rein- 
troduce other  organs  as  co-operating  agents ;  for  a  neural 
process  in  the  cerebrum  is  in  itself  no  more  a  sensation 
than  it  is  a  muscular  contraction,  or  a  glandular  secretion : 
the  muscles  must  co-operate  for  the  contraction,  the  gland 
for  the  secretion,  the  neural  process  being  simply  the  ex- 
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citing  cause.  In  like  manner  the  Sensorium  is  necessary 
for  the  sensation,  the  neural  process  —  in  cerebrum,  or 
elsewhere  -^  being  simply  the  exciting  cause. 

30.  And  what  is  the  Sensorium?  A  long  chapter 
would  be  required  to  state  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  held  respecting  its  seat,  although  amid  all  the 
disputes  as  to  the  organ>  there  has  been  unanimity  as  to 
the  function,  which  is  that  of  converting  stimulations  into 
sensations.  I  cannot  pause  here  to  examine  the  contend- 
ing arguments,  but  must  content  myself  with  expounding 
the  opinion  I  hold,  namely,  that  the  Sensorium  is  the 
whoU  of  the  sensitive  organism,  and  not  any  one  isolated 
portion  of  it  When  light  faUs  on  the  optic  oi^n,  or  air 
pulses  on  the  auditory  organ,  the  reaction  of  each  organ 
determines  the  specific  character  of  the  sensation,  hut  no 
such  sensation  is  possible  vmless  there  he  a  reaction  of  the 
organism ;  and  the  nature  of  the  product  will  of  course 
vary  with  the  varying  factors  which  co-operate  —  a  sim- 
ple organism,  a  truncated  organism,  an  exhausted  or  oth- 
erwise occupied  organism,  will  react  differently  from  a 
complex,  a  normal,  or  an  unoccupied  organism.  Detach 
the  optic  organ  with  its  centre  from  the  rest  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  no  normal  sensation  of  Sight  will  result  from  its 
stimulation ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree  this  is  equally  true  of 
a  stimulation  of  the  optic  organ  when  the  sensorium  is 
exhausted)  or  powerfully  affected  by  other  stimuli.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  importance  of  the  cerebrum,  and  its 
predominance  in  the  nervous  system,  it  has  been  supposed 
to  constitute  the  whole  of  the  sensorium,  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  of  varied  Sensibility  after  the  cerebrum  has  been 
removed.  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  cerebral  impor- 
tance (see  p.  166),  yet  I  must  say  that  the  modem  plirase 
cerebrationf  when  employed  as  more  than  a  shorthand  ex- 
pression of  the  complex  processes  which  a  cerebral  pro- 
cess initiates,  and  when  taken  as  the  objective  equivalent 

WW 
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of  Consciousness  or  of  Thought,  seems  to  me  not  more 
justifiable  than  to  speak  of  Ck)mbustion  as  the  equivalent 
of  Bailway  Transport  The  railway  wagons  will  not  move 
unless  the  fuel  which  supplies  the  boiler  be  ignited ;  the 
oiganism  will  not  think  unless  the  cerebrum  excites  this 
peculiar  mode  of  Sensibility  by  its  action  on  the  organs. 
It  18  the  man,  and  not  the  brain,  thai  thinks :  it  is  the 
oiganism  as  a  whole,  and  not  one  organ,  that  feels  and 
acts. 

31.  Ck)nsciousness,  or  Sensation,  is  a  complex  product 
not  to  be  recognized  in  any  one  of  its  factors.  Cerebral 
processes  and  spinal  processes  are  the  elements  we  analyti- 
cally separate,  as  muscular  contractions  are  the  elements 
of  limb-movements.  The  synthetic  unity  of  these  ele- 
ments is  a  reflex ;  this  we  analytically  decompose  into  a 
sensation  and  a  movement ;  and  then  we  speak  of  sensation 
as  the  reaction  of  the  sensory  organ,  the  movement  as  the 
reaction  of  the  muscular  organ.  By  a  similar  procedure 
we  separate  the  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  from  the 
reaction  of  the  sensory  organ,  and  that  from  the'  reaction 
of  the  sensorium ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  come  to  r^ard 
Cerebration  as  Thought.  But  those  who  employ  this  arti- 
fice should  remember  that  the  oiganism  is  not  an  assem- 
blage of  organs,  made  up  of  parts  put  together  like  a 
machine.  The  organs  are  differentiations  of  the  organism, 
each  evolved  from  those  which  preceded  it,  all  sharing  in 
a  common  activity,  all  tn^-dependent 

32.  That  co-operation  of  the  Personality  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  conscious  actions  is  also  inductively  to  be 
inferred  in  sub-conscious  and  unconscious  actions.  We 
know  that  a  man  reacts  on  an  impression  according  to  his 
physical  and  mental  state  at  the  moment — that  through 
his  individuality  he  feels  differently,  and  thinks  differ- 
ently from  other  men,  and  from  himself  at  other  epochs, 
and  in  other  states.    Because  he  resembles  other  men  in 
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many  and  essential  points  we  conclude  that  he  will 
resemble  them  in  all ;  but  observation  proves  this  con- 
clusion to  be  precipitate.  Other  men  see  a  blue  color 
in  the  sky,  or  feel  awe  at  sight  of  the  setting  sun ;  but 
he  has  perhaps  not  learned  to  discriminate  this  sensation, 
is  not  conscious  of  the  blue ;  nor  has  he  learned  to  feel 
awe  at  the  setting  sun.  Why  —  having  normally  con- 
structed eyes  —  does  he  not  see  the  blue  of  the  sky? 
For  the  same  reason  that  a  dog,  or  an  infant,  fails  to  see 
it  The  color  has  no  interest  for  him  (and  all  cognition  is 
primarily  emotion),  nor  has  this  want  of  personal  interest 
been  rectified  from  an  impersonal  source :  he  has  never 
been  taught  to  distinguish  the  color  of  the  sky ;  and  his 
eye  wanders  over  it  with  the  indifferent  gaze  with  which 
a  savage  would  regard  a  Greek  codex. 

33.  The  point  here  insisted  on,  namely,  that  every 
reaction  on  an  impression  is  indirectly  the  reaction  of 
the  whole  organism,  and  that  no  oi^n  detached  from  the 
organism  has  more  significance  than  a  word  detached  from 
a  sentence,  is  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  peculiarly 
worthy  of  attention  in  considering  the  Beflex  Theory, 
because  almost  all  the  evidence  urged  in  support  of  that 
theory  presupposes  the  legitimacy  of  concluding  what 
takes  place  in  the  organism  from  what  is  observed  in  an 
organ  detached  from  its  normal  connections.  No  experi- 
mental proof  is  necessary  to  show  that  many  actions  take 
place  unconsciously;  the  fact  is  undisputed.  But  does 
unconsciously  mean  insentiently  ?  It  is  certain  that  the 
unconscious  actions  take  place  in  a  sentient  organism,  and 
involve  organic  processes  of  the  same  order  as  the  actions 
which  are  conscious.  It  is  also  certain  that  many  sen- 
tient processes  take  place  igiconsciously.  For  thousands 
of  years  men  used  their  eyes,  and  saw  as  their  descend- 
ants see,  yet  were  unconscious  of  the  blue  sky  and  green 
of  the  grass.    Were  their  visual  reactions  not  of  the  same 
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cfrder  as  our  own  7  So  far  as  the  optic  apparatus  is  oon- 
cemed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  the  point ;  yet  in  them 
the  sensorium  having  a  somewhat  different  disposition  — 
the  neural  elements  being  differently  combined  —  their 
reactions  correspondingly  differed.  They  too  had  optical 
Sensibility,  and  visual  sensations ;  but  they  did  not  feel 
precisely  what  wfe  feel 

34  I  have  chosen  these  somewhat  remote  illustratioDs 
for  the  sake  of  their  psychological  interest ;  but  I  might 
have  confined  myself  to  more  familiar  examples.  Thus 
the  contents  of  the  consciousness  of  a  man  bom  blind 
cannot  be  ilit  same  as  the  contents  of  one  who  has  had 
visual  experiences,  which  will  enter  into  the  complex  of 
eveiy  conscious  state,  because  the  visual  organs  will  have 
affected  hia  sensorium ;  nevertheless  in  the  oiganism  of 
the  blind  man  there  are  conditions  so  similar  to  those 
of  other  men,  and  his  experiences  will  have  been  so  simi- 
lar, that  in  spite  of  the  modifications  due  to  the  absence 
of  visual  experiences,  his  consciousness  will  in  the  main 
resemble  theirs.  But  now  let  us  in  imagination  pursue 
this  kind  of  modification,  let  us  take  away  hearing,  taste, 
and  smell,  and  we  shall  have  proportionately  simplified 
the  contents  of  consciousness  —  the  reactions  of  the  sen- 
sorium—  in  thus  simplifying  the  organisuL  There  still 
will  remain  Touch,  Temperature,  Pain,  and  the  Systemic 
Sensations.  There  will  still  remain  an  oiganism  to  react 
on  impressions.  So  long  as  there  is  a  living  oigamsm, 
however  truncated,  there  is  a  sentient  mechanism.  When 
tlie  brain  has  been  removed,  the  removal  causes  both  a 
disturbance  of  function  and  a  loss  of  function ;  the  mech- 
anism has  been  seriously  interfered  with;  yet  all  those 
parts  of  the  mechanism  which  still  co-operate  manifest 
their  physiological  aptitudes.  The  animal  can  live  with- 
out its  brain,  ergo  it  can  feel  without  its  brain.  Observa- 
tion proves  this,  for  it  discovers  the  brainless  animal 
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manifesting  various  sensibilities,  and  combining  yarions 
movements.  The  vision  of  the  brainless  animal  is  greatly 
impaired,  but  it  nevertheless  persists.  The  intelligence  is 
greatly  impaired,  the  spontaneity  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum; but  still  both  intelligence  and  spontaneity  are 
manifested. 

35.  The  physiologist  has  only  two  conclusions  open  to 
him.  Either  he  holds  Sensation  to  be  a  property  of  nerve- 
tissue —  and  in  that  case  he  must  assign  it  to  the  spinal 
cord  as  to  the  brain ;  or  else  he  holds  Sensation  to  be  a 
fwndum  of  an  organ — and  in  that  case,  although  ana- 
Ijrtically  he  may  decompose  the  organism  into  separate 
oigans,  assigning  special  sensations  to  the  reactions  of 
each,  he  must  still  admit  that  in  reality  these  organs  only 
yield  sensations  as  component  parts  of  the  organism. 
The  notion  of  a  separate  organ,  such  as  the  brain,  being 
the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation  is  thus  seen  to  be  unten- 
able. 

In  popular  phrase,  "it  is  not  the  eye  which  sees,  but  thie 
mind  behind  the  eye."  It  is  not  the  stimulus  which  is 
the  object  felt — it  is  the  change  in  consciousness — the 
reaction  of  the  sensorium.  No  one  would  propound  the 
absurdity  that  the  retinal  ceUs  see,  or  the  auditory  cells 
hear  (although  by  a  conventional  ellipsis  these  cells  are 
said  to  be  "  percipient "  of  colors  and  sounds),  yet  many 
writers  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  cerebral 
cells  are  the  seats  of  these  and  all  other  sensationa  In  a 
hundred  treatises  may  be  read  the  most  precise  descrip- 
tion of  the  transformation  of  molecuIsT  changes  in  the 
retinal  cells  into  molecular  changes  in  the  cerebral  cells, 
where,  it  is  said,  "  we  know  that  the  stimulations  become 
sensations.''  Now  who  knows  this?  How  can  it  be 
known  ?  Nay,  who,  oti  reflection,  fails  to  see  that  this  can- 
not be  so  ?  If  a  sensation  of  sight  were  not  much  mott 
than  a  molecular  change  in  the  cerebrum  stimulated  by  a 
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molecular  change  in  the  optic  tract,  three  conclosioiis  would 
follow,  each  of  which  is  demonstrably  erroneous : — 

L  The  cerebrum  in  a  decapitated  animal  would  respond 
by  a  sensation  of  sight  to  a  retinal  stimulation. 

II.  The  animal  deprived  of  its  cerebrum  could  not  re- 
spond by  a  sensation  of  sight  to  a  retinal  stimulation. 

III.  The  same  retinal  stimulation  would  always  pro- 
duce the  same  cerebral  process  and  the  same  sensation ; 
whereas  the  sensation  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
sensorium  at  the  time. 

36.  The  difference  between  the  Beflex  Theory  and  that 
here  upheld  is  important  in  its  general  relations,  and  yet 
turns  on  a  point  which  may  easily  appear  insignificant 
The  Reflex  Theory  asserts  tiiat  when  a  sensory  nerve  is 
stimulated,  the  excitation  of  the  centre  may  either  sub- 
divide into  two  waves,  one  of  which  passes  directly  to  the 
brain  and  there  awakens  sensation,  the  other  passes  over 
to  the  motor-roots  and  causes  muscular  contractions ;  or,  in- 
stead of  thus  subdividing,  the  wave  may  pass  at  once  to  the 
motor-nerves,  and  then  there  is  movement  without  sensa- 
tion. This  is  obviously  a  restatement  in  anatomical  terms 
of  the  observed  fact  that  some  reflexes  take  place  con- 
sciously and  some  unconsciously.  But  what  evidence  is 
there  for  this  anatomical  statement  ?  We  have  seen  that 
there  is  none.  According  to  all  we  actually  know,  and 
reasonably  infer,  the  continuity  of  tissue  and  the  irradia- 
tion of  excitation  are  such  that  the  stimulus  wave  must 
always  affect  the  whole  system,  so  that  brain  and  cord 
being  structurally  united,  their  reactions  must  co-operate 
with  varying  energy  dependent  on  their  statical  conditions 
at  the  time.* 

*  The  idea  of  a  fixed  anaUmiead  mkhamitm  for  reflexioD,  sach  •■  that 
of  an  excito-motory  Byttem,  ia  completely  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  gny 
tnbetance  may  an}'where  be  cat  away,  and  yet  ao  long  aa  a  small  bridge 
of  gray  fubetanoe  remains  the  stimulation  will  be  propagated  throng  it. 
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37.  The  physiological  fact  that  the  irradiation  is  r»- 
dncted  to  certain  paths,  and  therefore  only  certain  por- 
tions of  the  whole  system  are  excited  to  discharge  —  the 
fact  that  stimulation  takes  effect  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  —  is  that  which  gives  the  Reflex  Theory  its 
plausible  aspect  But  this  fact  of  restriction  is  not  de- 
pendent on  an  anaiomicdl  disposition  of  structure,  it  is, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (Pboblem  II.  §  166),  dependent 
on  a  fluctuating  physiological  disposition  —  a  temporary 
statical  condition  of  the  centres.  And  it  enables  us  to 
understand  why  the  reflex  action  which  is  at  one  moment 
a  distinctly  conscious  or  even  a  volitional  action,  is  at 
another  sub-conscious  or  unconscious.  When  an  object  is 
placed  in  the  hand  of  an  infant  the  fingers  close  over  it 
by  a  simple  reflex.  This  having  also  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  an  infant  bom  without  a  brain,*  one  might  inter- 
pret it  as  normally  taking  place  without  brain  co-opera- 
tion, were  there  not  good  grounds  for  concluding  that 
normally  the  brain  must  co-operate.  Thus  if  the  object 
be  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  a  man,  the  fingers  will 
close,  or  not  close — not  according  to  an  anatomical  mech- 
anism, but  according  to  a  physiological  condition :  if  the 
attention  preoccupy  his  sensorium  elsewhere,  his  fingers 

The  idea  of  a  fixed  pathtoay  ia  also  refuted  by  tbe  fact  of  the  yariationa 
in  the  reflex  respoxiBes,  and  the  necessary  irradiation  even  for  very  simple 
reflexes.  Take,  for  example,  that  of  breathing.  An  irritation  of  the 
bronchial  filaments  is  transmitted  by  the  pneomogastric  to  its  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  fh>m  this,  howerer,  it  is  immediately  irradiated 
dovmtoarda  to  the  cervical  and  dorsal  r^ons,  which  innervate  the 
muscles  of  chest  and  diaphragm,  and  itpwardi  to  the  brain,  whether  the 
stimulation  awaken  conscioosness  or  not.  One  may  say,  indeed,  that 
inasmuch  as  under  normal  conditions  the  bronchial  irritation  always 
causes  a  movement  of  a  particular  group  of  musoles,  there  is  to  this  ex- 
tent a  fixed  pathway  of  discharge ;  but,  as  I  have  fonneily  ezpltlnedt  this 
is  only  an  expression  of  the  particular  tension  of  partieiilar  caAtm,  and 
is  variable  with  that  tension ;  the  other  oentras  an  also  aftetod» 
when  they  are  not  excited  to  discharge. 
*  Tmlt.kmakp,  Beehereh€$  sur  VBndfkakt  IIL  fUL 
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will  probably  close,  probably  not;  if  his  sensoriiim  be 
directed  towards  the  object,  either  by  the  oigeDcy  of  the 
sensitive  impression,  or  by  some  one's  pointing  to  the  ob- 
ject, the  fingers  will  close  or  not  dose,  jnst  as  he  chooses 
—  perhaps  the  hand  will  be  suddenly  drawn  away.     The 
centre  of  innervation  for  the  fingers  is  in  the  cord,  and 
from  this  comes  the  final  discharge  of  the  sensitive  stimn- 
lation ;  but  the  neural  processes  which  preceded  this  dis- 
charge, and  were  consequent  on  the  stimulation,  were  in 
each  case  somewhat  different    In  each  case  the  impres- 
sion on  the  skin  was  carried  to  the  cord,  and  thenoe 
irradiated   throughout   the  continuous  neural  axis,  re- 
stricted to  certain  paths  by  the  resistance  it  met  with, 
but  blending  with  waves  of  simultaneous  excitations  &om 
other  sources,  the  final  discharge  being  the  resultant  of 
these  component  forces.    We  may  suppose  the  brain  to 
be  the  seat  of  consciousness,  and  yet  not  conclude  that 
the  brain  was  unaffected  because  the  fingers  closed  nn- 
consciously ;  any  more  than  we  conclude  that  the  retina 
of  the  unoccupied  eye  is  unaffected  by  light  when  with 
the  other  we  are  looking  through  a  microscope,  and  only 
see  objects  with  this  eye  —  though  directly  we  attend  to 
the  impressions  on  the  other  eye  we  see  the  objects  which 
before  were  unseen.    We  know  that  the  muscles  of  the 
back  are  all  involved  in  walking,  standing,  etc.,  but  we 
are  seldom  conscious  of  their  co-operation  till  rheumatism 
or  lumbago  makes  us  painfully  alive  to  it 

38.  The  two  main  positions  of  the  Reflex  Theory  are, 
V,  that  reflex  actions  take  place  without  brain  co-opera- 
tion, —  as  proved  by  observation  of  decapitated  animals ; 
2**,  that  they  take  place  without  brain  co-operation,  —  as 
proved  by  our  being  unconscious  of  them. 

To  these  the  answers  are :  V.  The  proof  drawn  from 
observation  of  decapitated  animals  is  defective,  because 
the  conditions  of  the  organism  are  then  abnormal — there 
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is  a  disturbance  of  the  mechanism,  and  a  loss  of  some  of 
its  components.  The  fact  that  a  reflex  occurs  in  the 
absence  of  the  brain  is  no  proof  that  reflexes  when  the 
brain  is  present  occur  without  its  participation.  2^  The 
absence  of  consciousness  cannot  be  accepted  as  proof  of 
the  brain  not  being  in  action,  because  much  brain-work 
is  known  to  pass  unconsciously,  and  there  are  cerebral  re- 
flexes which  have  the  same  characters  as  spinal  reflexes. 

39.  A  prick  on  the  great  toe  traverses  the  whole  length 
of  tlie  spinal  axis  with  effects  manifested  in  various  or- 
gans—  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  the  heart,  the  chest,  the 
eyes,  eta  The  leg  is  withdrawn,  the  heart  momently 
arrested,  the  eyes  turned  towards  the  source  of  irritation, 
the  thoughts  directed  towards  relief.  These  effects  can 
be  observed  —  there  are  others  which  lie  beyond  our  ob- 
servation, and  can  only  be  revealed  by  delicate  experi- 
mental tests.  But  even  the  observable  eflbcts  are  veiy 
fluctuating,  because  they  depend  on  fluctuating  condi- 
tions. All  we  can  say  is,  that  so  long  as  there  is  con- 
tinuity of  structure,  there  must  be  continuity  of  excita- 
tion; and  the  brain  structurally  connected  with  the  centre 
of  a  sensory  impression,  must  necessarily  co-operate  more 
or  less  in  the  reactions  of  that  centre.  In  other  words, 
the  brain,  although  not  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation, 
plays  a  part  in  every  particular  sensation,  so  long  as  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  stimulated  organism. 

40.  This  view  being  so  vridely  opposed  to  the  views 
current  in  physiological  schools,  I  was  gratified  to  find 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne  led  by  his  researches  to  a  conclu- 
sion not  unlike  it  in  essential  features.  '  In  his  essay  on 
the  Functions  of  the  Optic  Thalami*  (well  worthy  of 
attention  on  other  grounds)  he  says:  '^ Allowing  the  spi- 
nal cord  a  power  of  independent  action,  it  may  still  be 
that  it  generally  acts  reflexly  through,  or  iii  association 

*  Wett  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  B/tporii^  1875,  YoL  Y.  ppi.  251^  17. 
VOL.  III.  22 
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with,  a  superior  centre.  The  sensorial  ganglia  can  un- 
doubtedly act  alone  in  a  reflex  manner,  but  they  almost 
invariably  consult  the  cerebrum  before  dealing  with  the 
impressions  which  they  receive;  so  it  may  be  that  the 
spinal  cord,  though  capable  of  spontaneous  reaction,  may 
yet  commonly  refer  to  some  higher  seat  of  compound  co- 
ordination before  sending  forth  an  answer  to  any  message 
brought  to  it"  What  is  here  stated  as  a  possible  and 
occasional  process,  I  consider  to  be  a  necessary  and  uni- 
versal process.  Dr.  Browne  acutely  remarks  Uiat  if  **  what 
may  be  termed  the  encephalic  loop  were  an  intend  part 
of  every  reflex  act,  then  the  influence  of  an  intracranial 
lesion  in  checking  reflex  action  would  not  be  difficult  to 
understand" — and  we  may  add  the  notorious  influence 
of  the  brain  in  arresting  reflex  actions,  and  modifying 
them  by  the  wUl,  which  is  only  explicable  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  cerebral  and  spinal  centres  are  functionally 
associated.  Dr.  Browne  further  remarks:  "In  experi- 
menting upon  myself  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
when  the  toe  is  pricked  the  sensation  of  pain  actually 
precedes  the  movement  of  withdrawal ;  and  in  experi- 
menting upon  patients  with  sluggish  nervous  systems  I 
have  certainly  noticed  that  after  the  pricking  of  the  toe 
the  little  cry  of  pain  has  anticipated  the  muscular  con- 
tractions of  the  leg.  Now  this  cry  of  pain  is  a  secondaiy 
reflex  act  through  the  sensorial  centre ;  it  is  the  result  of 
a  discharge  from  efferent  nerves  from  the  summit  of  what 
we  have  spoken  of  as  the  encephalic  loop  line ;  and  we 
should  certainly  not  expect  that  it  would  be  developed 
earlier  than  the  primary  reflexion  upon  the  motor  appa- 
ratus, unless  indeed  what  we  have  regarded  as  the  primary 
reflexion  really  itself  took  place  by  way  of  the  loop  line." 
41.  The  difference  between  a  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary act  is  not,  I  conceive,  that  in  the  one  case  the  «brain 
co-operates  and  in  the  other  is  inactive,  but  that  while  in 
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both  the  brain  co-operates,  the  state  of  the  sensorium 
known  as  mental  prevision  or  ideal  stimulation,  is  present 
in  the  one,  and  absent  or  less  conspicuous  in  the  other. 
So  likewise  the  difference  between  a  normal  reflex  action 
accompanied,  and  the  same  action  unaccompanied  by  con- 
sciousness, is  not  that  the  brain  co-operates  in  the  one 
and  is  inactive  in  the  other,  but  that  the  state  of  the  sen- 
sorium is  somewhat  different  in  the  two  cases.  Move- 
ments which  originally  were  voluntary  and  difficult  of 
execution  —  accompanied  therefore  by  brain  co-operation 

—  become  by  frequent  repetition  automatic,  easy  of  ex- 
ecution, and  unconscious  —  they  are  then  said  to  de- 
pend on  the  direct  action  of  the  established  mechanism. 
Granted.  But  what  are  the  components  of  this  mechan- 
ism ?  Are  they  not  just  those  centres  and  organs  which 
at  first  effected  the  movements  ?  In  becoming  easy  and 
automatic,  the  movements  do  not  change  their  mechanism 

—  the  moving  organs  and  the  motor  conditions  remain 
what  they  were ;  all  that  is  changed  is  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, i.  e.  the  state  of  the  sensorium  which  precedes 
and  succeeds  the  movement.  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  difficulty  of  the  question.  Some  readers  may  con- 
sider that  all  is  conceded  when  unconsciousness  is  admit- 
ted. But  this  is  not  so.  My  present  argument  is  the 
physiological  one  that  the  brain  co-operates  in  reflex 
actions  whenever  the  brain  is  structurally  united  with  the 
reflex  centres ;  the  psychological  question  as  to  whether 
consciousness  is  also  involved  in  this  brain  co-operation 
must  be  debated  on  other  grounds ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  consciousness  operates  in  gradations  of  infinite 
delicacy. 

Observe  a  man  performing  some  automatic  action,  such 
as  planing  a  deal  board,  or  cutting  out  a  pattern,  which 
he  has  done  so  often  that  he  is  now  able  to  do  it  "  me- 
chanically."   It  is  certain  that  his  brain  co-operates,  and 
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thai  he  could  not  act  thus  with  an  injured  brain;  jet 
he  is  said  to  act  unconsciously,  his  brain  occupied  else- 
where as  he  whistles,  talks  to  bystanders,  or  thinks  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Yet  the  brain  is  acting  as  an  over- 
seer of  his  work,  attentive  to  every  stroke  of  the  plane, 
every  snip  of  the  sdssors;  and  this  becomes  evident 
directly  his  attention  is  othervrise  absorbed  by  an  inter- 
esting question  addressed  to  him,  or  an  interesting  object 
meeting  his  eye:  then  the  work  pauses,  his  hands  are 
arrested,  and  the  automatic  action  will  only  be  resumed 
when  his  attention  is  released — when  he  has  answered 
your  question,  or  satisfied  himself  about  the  object 

42.  This  is  a  step  towards  understanding  the  oo-opeia- 
tion  of  the  brain  even  in  those  connate  reflexes  which 
were  not  originally  voluntary  acts,  but  were  from  the 
first  organized  tendencies,  and  are  capable  of  being  real- 
ized in  the  absence  of  the  brain.  I  admit  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  proof  of  brain  co-operation  here,  though  I 
think  the  anatomical  and  physiological  evidence  render 
it  highly  probable.  But  distinct  proof  to  the  contrary 
would  not  suffice  for  the  Reflex  Theory  —  would  not 
prove  that  reflex  actions  were  insentient — unless  there 
had  previously  been  proved  that  which  seems  to  me  con- 
tradicted by  the  clearest  and  most  massive  evidence, 
namely,  that  the  brain  is  the  sole  seat  of  sentience  This 
contradictory  evidence  we  will  now  furnish. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

INDUCTIONS  FROM  PABTICULAR  OBSERVATIONS. 

43.  In  the  last  chapter  we  surveyed  the  deductive  evi- 
dence, fix)m  which  the  conclusion  was  that  Beflexion 
necessarily  involves  Sensibility,  but  not  necessarily  any 
one  particular  mode  of  Sensibility,  such  as  Consciousness, 
Pain,  Discomfort,  Attention,  or  the  reaction  of  any  one 
of  the  special  Sensea  Although  each  or  all  of  these 
modes  may  be  involved  in  the  sensorial  process  which 
determines  a  reflex  act,  each  or  all  may  be  absent.  Such 
is  the  fact  of  observation.  This  fact  is  interpreted  on 
the  hypothesis  that  Beflexion  is  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  spinal  cord,  as  Sensation  is  of  the  brain.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  for  this  hypothesis,  we 
find  it  to  move  in  a  circle :  the  brain  is  said  to  be  the 
exclusive  seat  of  sensation,  because  reflex  actions  can  be 
effected  after  its  removal ;  and  reflex  actions  are  said  to 
be  insentient  because  they  take  place  in  the  absence  of 
the  brain. 

A  gentleman  was  one  day  stoutly  asserting  that  there 
were  no  gold-fields  except  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  A  nug- 
get, dug  up  in  California,  was  presented  to  him,  as  evi- 
dence against  his  positive  assertion.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted.  "  This  metal,  sir,  is,  I  own,  extremely 
like  gold ;  and  you  tell  me  that  it  passes  as  such  in  the 
market,  having  been  declared  by  the  assayers  to  be  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  precious  metaL  All  this  I  will 
not  dispute.    Nevertheless,  the  metal  is  not  gold,  but 
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auruminium ;  it  cannot  be  gold,  hecaum  gold  oomes  onlj 
from  Mexico  and  Pera.**    In  vain  was  he  informed  tbaft 
the  geological  formation  was  similar  in  California  and 
Peru,  and  the  metals  similar;  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind 
the  conclusion  that  gold  existed  only  in  Mexico  and  Pern: 
this  was  a  law  of  nature ;  he  had  no  reasons  to  give  why 
it  should  be  so;  but  such  had  been  the  admitted  fwA 
for  many  years,  and  from  it  he  would  not  swerve.     He 
was  not  fond  of  new-fangled  notions,  which,  after  aH, 
would  only  lead  us  back  to  the  exploded  errors  of  the 
past.    To  accept  the  statement  that  gold  was  to  be  found 
elsewhere  than  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  would  be  to  return 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  thought  there  was 
gold  in  the  upper  regions  of  Tartary ! 

Sensation  is  not  tangible,  assayable,  like  gold.  We  can 
understand,  therefore,  that  the  very  men  who  would  make 
merry  with  the  auruminium,  would  accept  easily  such  a 
phrase  as  "reflex  action.*'  The  decapitated  animal  de- 
fends itself  against  injury,  gets  out  of  the  way  of  annoy- 
ances, cleans  itself,  p^orms  many  of  its  ordinary  actions, 
but  is  said  to  do  these  things  without  that  Sensibility 
which,  if  its  head  were  on,  would  guide  them.  Even  be- 
fore the  Reflex  Theory  was  invented  this  line  of  argu- 
ment was  used.  Grail,  referring  to  the  experiments  of. 
Sue,  previously  noticed,  says  that  "Sue  confounds  the 
effects  of  Irritability  with  those  of  Sensibility."  •  Not 
gold,  dear  sir,  but  auruminium  ! 

44  On  investigating  the  phenomena  we  soon  come 
upon  two  classes  which  must  cause  hesitation.  We  find 
that  the  brain  has  its  reflex  processes,  of  the  same  order 
as  those  of  the  cord ;  we  find  that  these  processes  may 
be  conscious  or  unconscious,  voluntary  or  involuntary; 
so  that  we  can  no  longer  separate  brain  from  cord  on  tiie 
ground  of  Reflexion.     In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  two 

*  Gall  d  Spurzhxim,  AiuU,  ct  PhynoL  du  SydhM  N^rvcvB^  L  S8. 
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are  mechanisms  with  similar  powers.  Turning  now  to 
the  other  class  of  phenomena,  we  find  that  precisely  as 
the  brain  is  an  organ  of  Beflexion,  the  cord  is  an  oigan 
of  Sensation.  All  the  evidence  we  can  have,  from  which 
to  infer  the  presence  of  sensation,  is  furnished  by  the 
sensorial  processes  in  the  cord.  Bemove  the  brain,  and 
the  animal  still  manifests  Sensibility,  and  this  in  degrees 
of  energy  and  complexity  proportional  to  the  mechanisms 
still  intact :  some  of  these  manifestations  have  the  char- 
acter of  volitional  actions,  some  of  automatic  actions, 
some  of  Memory,  Judgment,  and  selective  Adaptation. 
These  we  observe  not  indeed  with  the  energy  and  variety 
of  such  manifestations  when  the  brain  co-operates,  since 
the  disturbance  of  the  organism  which  is  the  consequence 
of  the  brain's  removal — or  the  meagreness  of  the  organ- 
ism which  is  the  correlative  of  the  bitdn  never  having 
been  developed  —  must  of  course  involve  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  obser\'ed  phenomena ;  but  the  point  here 
brought  forward  is  that  phenomena  of  the  same  order  are 
manifested  by  oiganisms  with  or  without  a  brain. 

45.  Let  us  go  seriatim  through  the  evidence  of  these 
two  classes :  — 

CEREBRAL  REFLEXES. 

While  Theory  separated  the  actions  of  the  cord  from 
those  of  the  brain  on  the  ground  of  their  being  at  times 
unconscious  and  involuntary.  Observation  disclosed  that 
this  distinction  could  not  be  maintained. 

This  step  was  taken  by  Dr.  Laycock  in  1840.  In  a 
striking  paper*  read  by  him  at  the  British  Association  in 
1844,  he  brought  together  the  evidence  on  which  his  view 
was  founded.  The  idea  has  been  adopted  and  illustrated 
in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  now  caUs  the  action 
"  unconscious  cerebration." 

*  Printed  in  the  BrUiih  and  Foreign  Medicai  Bevitw,  Jan.  1845. 
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''  I  was  led  to  this  opinion,'*  Dr.  Laycock  says  in  an- 
nouncing his  view,  "by  the  general  principle  that  the 
ganglia  within  the  cranium,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  must  necessarily  be  regulated  as  to  their  re- 
action on  external  agencies  by  laws  identical  with  those 
governing  the  spinal  ganglia  and  their  analogues  in  the 
lower  animals.    If,  therefore,  the  spinal  cord  is  a  centre 
of  reflexion,  the  brain  must  also  be  ona**    It  is  a  matter 
of  r^ret  that  Dr.  Laycock  did  not  extend  this  principle, 
and  declare  that  whatever  was  true  of  the  properiia  d 
the  cranial  centres  must  also  be  true  of  the  spinal  cen- 
tres ;  if  the  brain  have  Sensibility,  the  spinal  cord  must 
also  have  it 

Dr.  Laycock  refera  to  the  curious  phenomena  of  Hydro- 
phobia in  proof  that  reflex  actions  may  be  excited  by  the 
optic  nerves,  or  by  a  mere  idea  of  water.  When  a  minor 
was  presented  to  a  patient,  the  reflexion  of  the  light  act- 
ing on  his  retina,  in  the  manner  of  a  reflexion  fix)m  the 
surface  of  water,  produced  a  convulsive  sobbing,  as  in  the 
attempt  to  swallow  water,  and  the  patient  turned  aside 
his  head  with  expressions  of  terror.  Money  was  given 
him  to  induce  him  to  look  a  second  time,  but  before  he 
had  looked  a  minute  the  same  effect  was  produced. 

The  idea  of  water  excited  similar  convulsions.  No 
sooner  was  it  suggested  that  the  patient  should  swallow 
a  little  water  than  he  seemed  frightened,  and  b^an  to 
cry  out  By  kindly  encouragements  he  was  brought  to 
express  his  willingness  to  drink,  but  the  9(mnd  of  the 
water,  as  it  was  poured  out  again,  brought  on  convulsions. 
In  another  case,  "  on  our  proposing  to  him  to  drink,  he 
started  up,  and  recovered  his  breath  by  a  deep  convulsive 
inspiration.  On  being  urged  to  try,  he  took  a  cup  of 
water  in  one  hand  and  a  spoon  in  the  other.  With  an 
expression  of  terror,  yet  with  great  resolution,  he  filled 
the  spoon  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  to  his  lips ;  but  be- 
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fore  it  reached  his  mouth  his  courage  forsook  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  desist  He  repeatedly  renewed  the  attempt, 
but  with  no  more  success.  His  arm  became  rigid  aud 
immovable  whenever  he  tried  to  raise  it  to  his  mouth, 
and  he  struggled  in  vain  against  this  spasmodic  resist- 
ance." 

In  1843  Griesinger — who  appears  to  have  known 
nothing  of  Dr.  Laycock's  paper — published  his  remark- 
ably suggestive  memoir  on  Psycliical  Beflexes,*  in  which 
he  extends  the  principle  of  Beflexion  to  all  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres.  The  whole  course  of  subsequent  research 
has  confirmed  this  view ;  so  that  we  may  say  with  Lan- 
dry, "L'existence  du  pouvoir  r^flexe  dans  Tenc^phale  ou 
dans  quelques  unes  de  ses  parties  ^tablit  une  nouvelle 
analogic  entre  le  centre  nerveux  cranien  et  la  moelle 
^pini^raf  Indeed  we  have  only  to  consider  the  Laughter 
which  follows  a  ludicrous  idea,  or  the  Terror  which  fol- 
loTYS  a  suggestion  of  danger,  —  the  varying  and  involun- 
tary expression  of  Emotion, — and  the  curious  phenomena 
of  Imitation  and  Contagion,  —  to  see  how  laige  a  place 
cerebral  reflexion  occupies. 

46.  The  existence  of  .cerebral  rfifl^^^'^^  having  been 
thus  made  manifest,  Dr.  Carpenter  classed  all  reflex 
actions  under  three  heads:  1**,  the  excito-motor,  deter- 
mined by  the  spinal  cord;  2^,  the  sensori-motor,  de- 
termined by  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain;  3^, 
ideo-motor,  determined  by  the  brain.  From  all  these 
Consciousness  is  absent.  From  the  first,  he  supposes 
Sensation  to  be  absent.  As  an  artifice,  such  a  classifi- 
cation may  have  its  value,  but  it  is  physiologically  and 

*  Griesingbr,  Alfhandlungen,  1872.  The  first  yolume  contains  a  re* 
print  of  this  memoir. 

t  Landrt,  TraiU  des  Pwralytiu^  1. 55.  Conf.  Zikusskn,  Chorta  in 
the  HcmdOmch  der  ipeeidler^  Patholc^,  Bd.  XII.  2,  p.  408.  And  Lurs, 
^tides  de  physiol,  ttpcUkol,  eir&nraUi,  1874,  pp.  89-94. 

22^ 
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psychologically  misleading.  It  sostains  tbe  hypotheoM 
of  an  imaginary  excito-motor  mechanism.  It  restricts 
Sensibility  to  one  of  its  many  modes.  It  fails  altogether 
to  connect  Sensation  with  Thought^  the  Logic  of  Feeling 
with  the  Logic  of  Signs. 

47.  The  view  of  Sensibility  as  common  to  the  whole 
ceiebro-spinal  axis  is  by  no  means  new.  Bobert  Whytt 
maintained  it  Prochaska  held  that  the  spinal  coid 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  sensorium  commune;  and 
he  adduced,  in  proof,  the  familiar  facts  of  sensibiliQr 
manifested  by  headless  animals.  The  next  writer  whom 
I  can  discover  to  have  held  this  opinion  is  J.  J.  Sue,  — 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  French  romance-writer, — 
who,  in  1803,  conceived  that  his  experiments  proved  the 
spinal  cord  to  be  capable  of  replacing,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  functions  of  the  brain.*  Next  came  Legallois,t 
who  undertook  to  show,  by  a  series  of  experiments^  that 
the  principle  of  sensation  and  movement,  in  the  trunk 
and  extremities,  has  its  seat  in  the  spinal  oord.  The 
mere  division  of  the  cord,  he  said,  produces  **  the  aston- 
ishing  result  of  an  animal,  in  which  the  head  and  the 
body  enjoy  separate  vitality,  the  head  living  as  if  the 
body  did  not  exist,  and  the  body  living  as  if  the  head  did 
not  exist  Guinea-pigs,  after  decapitation,  seem  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  pain  caused  by  the  wound  in  the  neck ;  they 
alternately  carry  first  one  hind-leg  and  then  the  other,  to 
the  spot,  as  if  to  scratch  it  Kittens  also  do  the  same" 
.  A  few  years  afterwards,  1817,  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  con- 
cluded that  "the  spinal  marrow  possesses  sensorial  power, 
as  appears  from  very  simple  experiments  " ;  but  he  held 

•  Bus,  RKhercKu  PkOotophiquss  iur  la  VUodiU  H  U  Oalvanismg,  p.  9. 
He  wu  not  consistent,  howerer,  bnt  adopted  Bichat't  opinion  rejecting 
the  sensibUity  of  the  yiscen,  p.  6S. 

t  LiOALLOiB,  Sxpirienees  iur  U  prineipe  delavie.  Pabliahed,  I  oon- 
clnde,  in  1811;  the  edition  I  use  ii  the  one  printed  in  the  JBicyrfytfw 
da  Sciences  MtdiaOa^  lY. 
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the  brain  to  be  the  ckitf  source  of  sensorial  power.*  The 
following  year,  Lallemand  supported  this  opinion  by  the 
very  curious  phenomena  exhibited  by  infants  bom  with- 
out brains:  these  infants  breathed,  swallowed,  sucked, 
squalled,  and  gave  very  unequivocal  signs  of  sensibility. 
The  value  of  such  observations  consists  in  disproving  the 
objection  frequently  urged  against  the  evidence  of  decapi- 
tated animals,  namely,  that  in  these  animals  the  spinal 
cord  preserves  the  remains  of  a  sensibility  endowed  by 
the  brain. 

Longet  here  places  an  observation  recorded  by  Beyer. 
A  new-bom  infant^  whose  brain,  during  the  birth,  had 
been  completely  extirpated  (to  save  the  mother's  life), 
was  wrapped  in  a  towel,  and  placed  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  as  a  lifeless  mass.  While  the  surgeon  was  giving 
all  his  cai-e  to  the  mother,  he  heard  with  horror  a  kind  of 
murmur  proceeding  from  the  spot  where  the  body  had 
been  placed.  In  three  minutes  a  distinct  cry  was  heard. 
The  towel  was  removed,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  this 
brainless  infant  was  seen  struggling  with  rapid  movement 
of  its  arms  and  legs.  It  cried,  and  gave  other  signs  of 
sensibility  for  several  minutes.^ 

In  1828  Calmeil  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
reached  by  Legallois,  Wilson  Philip,  and  Lallemand.  In- 
deed when,  in  1833,  the  Keflex  Theory  appeared,  this 
opinion  was  so  firmly  rooted,  that  we  find  Mr.  Grainger 
combating  it  as  the  established  error  of  the  day.  He 
takes  as  much  pains  to  show  that  physiologists  are  wrong 
in  attributing  sensation  to  the  spinal  cord,,  as  I  am  here 
taking  to  show  that  they  were  right  J    "It  is,  indeed, 

•  WiLBON  Philip,  ExpeHmetUal  Inquiry  i$Uo  the  Law  of  the  ViuU 
Fitnetionty  pp.  209,  210. 

t  LoNOBT,  TraiU  de  Physiologie,  II.  105. 

t  He  cites  Coyier,  M^jendie,  Desmonliiifl,  and  Mayo  aa  mayntiiiTiifig 
this  error. 
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appaient,**  he  says, "  that  the  whole  question  ocmcendng 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  theory  which  attributes  the 
reflex  power  to  the  spinal  cord  hinges  upon  the  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness  of  the  received  doctrines  respectii^ 
the  seat  of  sensation  and  volition;  so  that  until  those 
doctrines  are  proved  to  be  fake,  it  is  impossible  to  estab- 
lish the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  HalL"  * 

The  reader  is  requested  to  take  note  of  this,  becaoae 
when  we  come  to  the  evidence  which  proves  the  spinal 
cord  to  be  a  centre  of  sensation,  we  shall  find  that  the 
only  ground  for  rejecting  that  evidence  is  the  assumed 
truth  of  the  Beflex  Theory,  coupled  with  the  assumption 
of  the  brain  being  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation. 
Whereas  if  the  evidence  proves  that  the  spinal  cord  i$  a 
sensational  centre,  then  the  Beflex  Theory  is  destroyed, 
and  cannot  be  urged  against  such  evidence. 

48.  Thus  many  of  the  facts  which  prove  the  sensa- 
tional function  of  the  spinal  cord  were  known,  and  even 
a  vague  conception  of  tlieir  real  significance  was  general, 
until  the  Beflex  Theory  came  to  explain  all  such  fkcts  as 
the  results  of  mechanical  adjustment,  and  of  a  new  ner- 
vous principle  called  "  Beflexion."  For  many  years  this 
theory  has  reigned,  and  met  with  but  little  opposition. 
Yet  the  true  doctrine  has  not  wanted  defenders  in  Ger- 
many. Nasse  f  denied  that  decapitated  animals  showed 
no  spontaneity;  he  asserted  that  they  exhibited  clear 
signs  of  medtal  activity.  Carus  sarcastically  pointed  out 
that  the  word  "  reflex  "  was  replacing  "  irritability,"  as  a 
key  to  unlock  all  puzzles;  and  he  took  up  a  position 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  one  occupied  in  these  pages, 
namely,  that  the  spinal  cord  being  formed  of  gray  matter 
as  well  as  of  fibres,  it  must  have  sensibility  and  power  of 
reacting  on  nervous  stimulus,  no  less  than  conductibility ; 

*  Grainokr,  8lnuiurt  and  FunHiom  of  the  J^ntuU  Ccrd,  p.  6S. 
t  KxasE,  VnUn.  wur  Phynologie  vmd  Faihologie,  YoL  IL  Put  8. 
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that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  centre,  and  most  act  like  all  other 
nerve-centrea*  J.  W.  Arnold  opposed  the  Keflex  Theory 
in  a  very  remarkable  little  work,  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  claim  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  sensory  and  motor  cen- 
tre, although  denying  to  its  actions  any  volitional  char- 
acter.f  This  was  in  1844  Eleven  years  elapsed  without 
any  further  opposition,  when  Edward  Pfltiger,  in  1853, 
published  his  work  on  the  Sensorial  Functions  of  the 
spinal  cord.}  In  this  work  he  recurred  to  the  old  views 
of  Prochaska  and  Legallois;  but  although  he  attacked 
Marshall  Hall  with  merciless  severity,  he  did  not  point 
out  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Keflex  Theory,  which 
theory  he  seems  to  accept.  Nor  did  he  give  his  views 
that  philosophical  and  anatomical  basis  which  could  alone 
render  his  interpretations  acceptable.  Added  to  this,  the 
tone  of  asperity  in  which  his  work  was  written,  created 
some  prejudice  against  him ;  and  thus,  while  many  ad- 
mitted his  facts,  they  rejected  his  conclusiona§ 

In  1858  Professor  Owen  read  a  paper  of  mine  at  the 
I^eds  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  on  "  The  spinal 
cord  as  a  centre  of  Sensation  and  Volition,"  in  which  a 
rapid  indication  of  my  point  of  view,  and  an  account  of 
some  experiments  to  illustrate  it,  were  given — not,  I 
believe,  conclusive  to  any  of  the  audience.  Indeed,  the 
subject  was  too  vast  to  be  discussed  in  such  a  paper ;  and 
my  object  was  rather  to  excite  new  inquiry,  than  to  make 
converts  to  a  view  which  could  only  be  embraced  after  a 
thorough  reinvestigation  of  the  dominant  theorie& 

In  1859  appeared  Schiflf's  work;  ||  and  here  we  find  a 

*  Carus,  SygUni  der  Phytiologie,  III.  101. 

t  J.  W.  Arnold,  i>ie  Lekrt  von  d&r  R^flex-FunicHon,  86. 

X  Ptlugsr,  Die  sensoriachen  FuncHontn  dea  JRiiekeinmarks  der  Wit' 
helthiere, 

§  Except  AiTXRRAOH,  who  repeated  and  varied  the  experiments  ;  and 
Fi'NKB,  who  partially  adopted  the  conclnsions  in  hia  tTstematic  treatise 
on  Physiology. 

I!  ScnTFF,  Lekrlmeh  der  Phijtiologie^  208. 
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space  allotted  to  the  discassioiL  of  Pfltiger's  doctnne 
Schiff,  whose  immense  experience  as  an  experimentalist, 
and  whose  acuteness  and  caution  every  one  will  h^ghlj 
estimate,  frankly  pronounces  in  favor  of  the  sensatjonal 
character  of  spinal  actions ;  but  he  denies  that  they  are 
volitional,  and  objects  strongly  to  the  introduction  of  any 
such  idea  as  that  of  ''  psychical  activity."  He  thinks  it 
utterly  untenable  to  suppose  that  impressions  have  reac- 
tions in  the  brain  which  they  have  not  in  the  spinal 
cord:  —  if  one  has  sensibility,  the  other  must  have  it; 
and  he  thinks  that,  so  far  fiom  the  actions  of  the  cord 
being,  distinguisliable  from  those  of  the  brain  by  the 
chuBcter  of  "  reflexion,**  and  depending  on  a  mechanical 
arrangement  r-  aU  actions,  cerebral  or  spinal,  are  reflex ; 
oU  depend  on  a  mechanical  arrangement* 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  the  remarkable  work  of 
Goltz,  so  often  cited  in  these  pages,!  and  his  subsequent 
experiments  on  dogs,  which  (  although  he  does  not  deci- 
sively adopt  the  views  of  Pfliiger  )  furnish  ample  evidence 
that  sensation  and  volitidn  cannot  be  exclusively  localised 
in  ithe  brain. 

49.  Heubel's  interesting  experiments!  show  that  a 
frog  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  profound  sleep  by  the 
withdrawal  of  all  external  stimulation,  and  in  this  state 
will,  remain  lying  on  its  back  for  hours.  Now  this  posi- 
tion is  one  so, very  uncomfortable  that,  when  awake,  the 
frog  will  not  retain  it  a  moment,  if  free  to  turn  round ;  and 

*  Landrt,  TraiU  des  ParalyrieM^  1859,  maintains  that  the  cord  is  a 
centre  of  eenaation,  and  that  there  it  in  it  a  faculty  analogmts  to  the  per- 
ception and  judgment  of  the  brain.  Compare  pp.  163  ei  tq.  and  S05. 
He  also  cites  an  essay  by  Dr.  Paton  of  Kdinbniigh  (JSdinburi^  MMeai 
Journal,  1846 ),  in  which  the  sensational  and  Tolitional  clsima  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  advanced. 

t  Gk)LTZ,  Beitfr(ig€  twr  Lekrt  von  dm  Funetiontn  dor  Ifefvtnetmii'tM 
dtsFro&ches,  1869. 

t  PflUger'i  Arehiv,  Bd.  XIY.  p.  158. 
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when  asleep,  a  prick  on  the  toe,  a  sudden  noisei  pr  a  beam 
of  light  will  awaken  it,  causing  it  to  turn.  That  is  to 
say,  the  withdrawal  of  the  normal  stimuli  so  lowers  the 
sensibility  of  the  frog's  nerve-centres,  that  he  does  not 
feel  the  effects  of  the  imusual  position,  but  feels  them 
directly  the  centres  are  stimulated  into  activity.  All  this 
is  intelligible  enough  on  the  supposition  of  the  state  of 
sleep  being  dependent  on  a  lowering  of  the  cerebral 
activity.  But  what  shall  we  say  on  learning  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  phenomena  are  manifested  by  a  brainless 
frog  ?  Every  one  knows  that  the  brainless  frog  is  intol- 
erant of  lying  on  its  back,  and  immediately  turns  round, 
if  placed  on  it  Yet  the  brainless  frog  may  be  thrown 
into  deep  sleep  by  the  same  exclusion  of  external  stimuli ; 
from  which  he  also  will  be  awakened  by  a  prick,  a  noise, 
or  a  beam  of  light;  and  no  sooner  is  he  awakened  than 
he  at  once  turns  round.  Were  the  brainless  frog  inca- 
pable of  sensation,  a  prick  on  his  toe  would  cause  a 
simple  reflex  withdrawal  of  the  1^ ;  but  this  is  not  the 
effect ;  on  the  contrary,  the  stimulus  excites  the  whole 
spinal  cord,  and  whatever  sensation  of  discomfort  may 
be  caused  by  the  abnormal  position  of  the  limbs  in  an 
uninjured  awakened  frog,  is  excited  in  the  brainless  frog. 

50.  I  need  not  swell  this  chapter  with  examples  of 
Sensibility  in  animals  deprived  of  the  brain ;  many  have 
already  been  given,  and  any  text-book  of  Physiology  will 
supply  more.  No  one  disputes  the  observations^  only  the 
inference  that  these  manifestations  were  sentient:  they 
are  said  to  have  been  merely  mechanical  reflexes.  If, 
however,  we  can  detect  in  them  some  evidence  of  what  all 
recognize  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Mind,  the:  mechan- 
ical interpretation  will  be  less  plausible. 

At  the  outset  the  reader  must  be  warned  against  exag- 
gerating and  distorting  the  beanng  of  my  remarks,  and 
must  not  suppose  that  I  disregard  the  vast  differences 
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between  the  Logic  of  Signs  which  belongs  to  Thoogbt^ 
and  the  Logic  of  Feeling  which  belongs  to  Sensation,  nor 
suppose  that  I  look  upon  the  spinal  cord  as  a  mental 
organ  having  the  same  functions  as  the  brain.  All  tiiat 
I  wish  to  establish  is  the  common  character  of  spinal  and 
cerebral  processes,  modified  as  each  is  by  the  character  of 
the  actions  initiated  by  the  process. 

51.  This  premised,  let  us  b^in  with  the  eyidenoe  of 

DI8CRIMINATI0K. 

Although  this  process  is  usually  regarded  as  purely 
psychological,  it  must  obviously  have  its  physiological 
side ;  we  find  it  in  Sensation  as  in  Ideation,  and  may  ex- 
pect to  find  it  in  unconscious  as  in  conscious  processes  — 
in  a  word,  in  all  sensorial  processes  whatev^.  Place  a 
bit  of  marble  on  your  tongue,  and  it  will  be  touched,  but 
not  tasted :  the  sensations  of  contact  and  temperature  will 
excite  reflexes,  but  little  or  no  reflexes  from  parotid  and 
salivary  glands.  A  difference  in  sensation  has  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  reflex  action ;  which  may  be  made 
evident  by  removing  the  tasteless  marble,  and  replacing 
it  by  a  pinch  of  carbonate  of  lime,  i.  e.  the  marble  in  an- 
other state  reduced  to  a  powder :  this  will  excite  a  sen- 
sation of  taste,  and  a  secretion  from  the  glands.  In  both 
cases  your  sentient  organism  was  affected,  but  it  reacted 
differently  because  the  difference  of  the  stimulation  was 
discriminated :  consciously  or  unconsciously,  you  felt  dif- 
ferently. Again:  touch  the  back  of  your  mouth  with 
your  finger,  or  a  feather,  and  a  convulsive  contraction  of 
the  gullet  responds,  followed  by  vomiting,  if  the  excita- 
tion be  renewed.  Yet  these  same  nerves  and  muscles 
respond  by  the  totally  opposite  action  of  swallowing,  if 
instead  of  the  stimulation  coming  from  your  finger,  it 
come  from  the  pressure  of  food  or  drink. 
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• 

Analogous  experiments  on  animals  without  their  brains 
yield  similar  results*  The  salivary  secretion  and  t^e 
ordinary  reactions  of  Taste  are  provoked  by  sapid  sub- 
stances. Still  more  conclusive  are  the  observations  made 
on  a  dog  whose  spinal  cord  has  been  divided^  and  who 
therefore  according  to  the  reigning  ideas  is  incapable  of 
feeling  any  impression  mside  on  parts  below  the  section. 
A  pencil  inserted  in  the  rectum  causes  a  reaction  of  the 
muscles  energetically  resisting  the  entrance  of  this  for- 
eign body;  yet  this  rectum  so  sensitive  in  its  reaction 
on  the  stimulus  of  the  pencil,  responds  by  the  totally 
different  reaction  —  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  —  on 
the  stimulus  of  fsBcal  matters. 

52.  "This  is  all  mechanical/'  you  say?  Mechanical, 
no  doubt,  as  all  actions  are;  but  the  question  here  is 
whether  among  the  conditions  of  the  mechanical  action 
Sensibility  has  a  place  ?  The  answer  can  only  be  grounded 
on  induction.  The  actions  of  the  dog  are  analogous  to 
the  actions  which  you  know  were  sentient  in  yourself. 
There  was  in  both  a  discrimination,  in  both  a  correspond- 
ing reaction.  I  admit  that  what  is  here  called  "  discrim- 
ination "  is  the  application  of  a  logical  term  to  a  mechan- 
ical process;  I  admit  that  if  the  spinal  mechanism  is 
insentient,  the  fact  of  discrimination  may  still  be  mani- 
fested ;  but  I  conceive  that  the  many  and  coercive  grounds 
for  admitting  that  the  mechanism*  is  sentient  gain  further 
support  in  the  evidence  of  discrimination.  Every  par- 
ticular sensation  has  its  corresponding  reaction ;  and  al- 
though this  has  been  acquired  during  ancestral  or  indi- 
vidual experiences,  so  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
is  no  consciousness  accompanying  the  operation,  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  not  a  valid  alignment  against  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sensorial  process.  We  have  only  to  lower 
the  Sensibility  of  the  cord  by  anesthetics,  or  to  preoccwpy 

•  SeeProb.  II.  §1S8. 
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its  eneigies  by  some  other  excitatum^  mnd  the 
&ils. 

MIMOET. 

53.  "  Bat  discriminatioD,  if  not  a  potelj  pbjsical  pio- 
cess,  implies  Memory? "  No  doubt  And  whi^  is  likiii- 
ory  —  on  its  physiological  side  —  bnt  aa  oigmniied  ten- 
dency to  react  on  lines  previously  traversed  f  As  Gries- 
inger  truly  says :  "  There  is  Memory  in  all  the  fanctioDS 
of  the  central  oigans,  including  the  spinal  cord.  There 
is  one  for  reflex  actions,  no  less  than  for  senae-images, 
words,  and  ideas."  Gratiolet  makes  a  similar  assertion.* 
Indeed  if,  as  we  have  seen,  reflex  actions  are  partly  con- 
nate, and  partly  acquired,  it  is  obvious  that  the  seoond 
class  must  involve  that  very  reproduction  of  experiences, 
which  in  the  sphere  of  Intellect  is  called  Memory. 

There  is  assuredly  something  paradoxical  at  first  in 
this  application  of  the  terms  of  the  Logic  of  Signs,  yet 
the  psychologist  will  find  it  of  great  service.  But  if  the 
terms  discrimination  and  memory  be  objected  to,  they 
may  be  replaced  by  some  such  phrase  as  the  "  adaptation 
of  the  mechanism  to  varying  impubes."  On  its  objective 
side,  Discrimination  is  Neural  Grouping;  on  its  subjec- 
tive side,  it  is  Association  of  experiences. 

INSTINCT. 

54  If  we  can  detect  evidences  of  Volition  and  Instinct 
in  the  absence  of  the  brain,  our  thesis  may  be  considered 
less  questionabla  And  such  evidence  there  is.  Goltz 
decapitated  a  male  frog  (in  the  pairing  season),  and  ob- 
served that  it  not  only  sought,  grasped,  and  energetically 

*  "  II  7  a  done  one  m^moire  par  le  cerToan  et  una  mimoira  par  ran- 
tomate.  Tons  lea  oif^anes  ont  una  ro^iDoire  propra,  o'aat  k  dira  mu  te»- 
danee  d  reproduire  lea  airiea  d'actea  qa*ila  out  plnaienra  foia  axacnt^** — 
Qratiolkt,  JfuU,  du  SyiUmM  Ktrveux^  1S57,  p.  4S4. 
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embraced  a  female,  but  could  always  discriminate  a  fe- 
male from  a  male.  Thus  when  a  male  frog  closely  re* 
sembling  a  female  in  size  and  shape  was  presented  to 
this  decapitated  animal,  he  clasped  it,  bat  rapidly  let  it 
go  again,  whereas  even  the  dead  body  of  a  female  was 
held  as  in  a  vice.  Goltz  tried  to  delvde  this  brainless 
animal  in  various  ways,  always  in  vaia  Only  a  female 
would  be  held  in  liis  embrace.  Goltz  then  presented  a 
female  in  a  reversed  position,  so  that  the  head  was  grasped 
by  the  male.  Now  here,  had  there  been  simply  a  reflex 
machine,  incapable  of  sentient  discrimination,  the  clutched 
female  would  have  been  held  in  this  position,  just  like 
any  other  object  which  excited  the  reflex;  there  would 
have  been  no  "sense  of  incongruity,"  such  as  (loltz  no- 
ticed in  his  frog,  who  at  once  began  a  series  of  move- 
ments by  which  he  was  enabled,  without  letting  the  fe- 
male escape,  to  bring  her  into  the  proper  position.'  To 
render  this  observation  still  more  significant,  I  may  add 
that  Goltz  did  not  find  all  male  frogs  act  thus  —  many 
relinquished  the  female  thus  improperly  presented  to 
them.  Such  phenomena  observed  in  frogs  possessing 
brains,  would  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  sexual  instinct 
JOid  volition. 

Further :  Goltz  removed  this  brain  from  a  frog,  which 
he  then  held  under  water,  gently  pressing  the  body  so  as 
to  drive  the  air  out  of  its  lungs;  the  body  being  then 
heavier  than  the  water  sank  to  the  bottom,  where  it  re- 
mained motionless.  He  repeated  this  procedure  with  an- 
other frog,  not  brainless  but  blinded.  This  one  sank  also, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  rose  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  This 
difference  naturally  suggests  that  the  brainless  frog  was 
insensible  of  the  condition  which  in  the  other  caused  a 
movement  of  relief.  The  one  felt  impending  suffocation, 
the  other  felt  nothing.  Such  was  the  interpretation  of 
a  German  friend  in  whose  presence  I  repeated  the  experi- 
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ment  But  I  had  been  instracted  by  Ooltz,  and  faide 
my  friend  wait  awhile.  He  did  so,  and  saw  the  faiminle« 
frog  slowly  rise  to  the  surface  and  breathe  there  like  hit 
blinded  companion.  So  that  the  only  difierenoe  observ- 
able was  in  the  lessened  sensibility  of  the  brainless  ftog. 

55.  But  Ooltz  records  a  still  more  conclusive  caaa    In 
a  large  vessel  of  water  he  inverted  a  glass  jar  also  con- 
taining water,  which  could  then  only  be  retotined  in  the 
jar  by  atmospheric  pressure.    Through  the  neck  of  this 
inverted  jar  he  thrust  a  blinded  frog,  not  having  prossod 
the  air  out  of  its  lunga    It  rose  at  once  in  the  jar,  touch- 
ing the  inverted  bottom  with  its  nose,  and  when  the 
necessity  of  fresh  air  was  felt,  the  frog  b^an  restlessly 
feeling  about  the  surface  of  its  prison  till  an  issue  was 
found  in  the  neck  of  the  jar,  through  which  it  dashed 
into  the  vessel,  and  at  once  rose  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  breathe.    In  this  observation  are  plainly  mani- 
fested the  stimulation  of  uneasy  sensation,  the  volition 
of  seeking  relief,  and  the  discrimination  of  it  when  found. 
If  this  frog  was  a  sentient  mechanism,  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  fact  that  a  brainless  frog  was  observed  to  go  through 
precisely  the  same  series  of  actions  ?     Goltz  pertinently 
remarks:  "So  long  as  physiologists  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  brain  was  the  sole  organ  of  sensation,  it  was 
easy  to  declare  all  the  actions  of  the  brainless  animal 
to  be  merely  reflex.     But  now  we  must  ask  whether  the 
greater  part  of  these  actions  are  not  due  to  the  power  of 
adaptation  in  the  central  organs,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  class  of  simple  reflexes  ?    If  I  bind  one 
leg  of  a  brainless  frog  and  observe  that  he  not  only 
sees  an  obstacle,  but  crawls  aside  from  it,  I  must  regard 
these  movements  as  regulated  by  his  central  power  of 
adaptation ;  but  now  suppose  I  unbind  the  leg  and  re- 
move the  obstacle,  then  if  I  prick  the  frog  he  hops  for- 
ward.   Must  I  now  declare  this  hop  to  have  been  a 
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simple  reflex?    Not  at  all    In  both  cases  the  physio- 
logical processes  have  been  similar." 

56.  There  are  no  doubt  readers  who  will  dismiss  all 
evidence  drawn  from  experiments  on  frogs,  as  irrelevant 
to  mammals  and  man.  Let  us  therefore  see  how  the 
evidence  stands  with  respect  to  animals  higher  in  the 
scale,  endowed  with  less  questionable  mental  faculties. 
In  a  former  chapter  (Problem  II.  §  29)  we  recorded  the 
marked  results  of  removing  the  cerebral  hemispheres; 
and  at  the  same  time  suggested  that  these  by  no  means 
justified  the  conclusion  usually  drawn  respecting  the 
hemispheres  as  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation.  And  this 
on  two  grounds :  First,  because  the  absence  of  some  sen- 
sitive phenomena  does  not  prevent  the  presence  of  others: 
the  mutilated  organism  is  still  capable  of  manifesting 
Sensibility  in  those  oigans  which  remain  intact  Sec- 
ondly, because  were  the  mutilation  followed  by  total  de- 
struction of  Sensibility,  this  would  not  prove  Sensibility 
in  the  normal  organism  to  have  its  seat  in  the  part  in- 
jured. If  the  removal  of  a  pin  will  destroy  the  chrono- 
metric  action  of  a  watch,  we  do  not  thence  infer  that  the 
chronometric  action  was  the  function  of  this  pin.  And 
this  objection  has  the  greater  force  when  we  remember 
that  one  hemisphere  may  be  removed  without  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  a  single  function,  and  both  may  be  removed 
without  the  loss  of  several  functions  usually  ascribed  to 
cerebral  influence.* 

*  To  obviate  misnnderetanding  let  me  say  that,  unless  the  contnry  is 
specified,  I  use  the  term  Brain  throughout  this  argument  as  equivaleut  to 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  because  it  is  in  these  that  sensation,  yolition, 
and  consciousness  are  localized  by  the  generality  of  writers,  many  of 
whom,  indeed,  regard  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  as 
the  exclusive  seat  of  these  phenomena,  dividing  these  cells  into  sensa- 
tional, emotional,  and  intellectuaL  There  are  physiologists  who  extend 
sensation  to  the  cerebral  ganglia  and  gray  masses  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
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57.  CSonsider  the  analogous  effects  of  injuries  toorz^ 
moval  of  the  Cerebellum,  in  causing  disturbanoe  of  looo- 
motion,  whence  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the 
Cerebellum  is  the  exclusive  organ  of  muscular  oo-oidina- 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  unquestionable  evidence  that  yerj 
many  muscukr  coordinations  still  persist  after  this  oigsn 
is  removed.  What  is  the  part  played  by  the  Cerebellnm 
I  do  not  pause  here  to  examine.*  I  only  say  that  the 
movements  of  swimming,  sucking,  swallowing,  breathing, 
crying,  micturition,  defecation,  etc.,  are  co-ordinated  as 
well  after  removal  of  the  Cerebellum  as  they  were  before, 
and  that  consequently  their  co-ordination  has  not  its  seat 
in  the  Cerebellum.  The  parallelism  is  obvious.  Se- 
moval  of  the  Cerebrum  causes  a  disturbance  in  the  com- 
bination of  sensations,  and  the  execution  of  certain  sense- 
guided  actions,  but  causes  little  appreciable  disturbance 
in  others.  Removal  of  the  Cerebellum  causes  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  combination  of  certain  muscular  sensations, 
and  the  execution  of  certain  co-ordinated  addons,  with 
little  appreciable  disturbance  in  others. 

58.  So  little  have  the  facts  been  surveyed  and  esti- 
mated in  their  entirety  that  there  is  perhaps  no  subject 
on  which  physiologists  are  more  agreed  than  on  the  fimc- 
tion  of  the  Cerebellum  being  that  of  co-ordinatioiL  Tet 
consider  this  decisive  experiment  I  etherized  three 
healthy  frogs,  from  one  I  removed  the  entire  cranial  cen- 
tres ;  from  another  I  removed  only  the  cerebellum ;  and, 

gata ;  but  the  medulla  ipinalis  U  so  clearly  continuoai  with  the  medona 
oblongata  that  there  is  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  excluding  sensation  from 
the  one  if  it  is  accorded  to  the  other ;  and  the  grounds  on  which  sensi- 
tire  phenomena  are  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  hemispheres,  force  ns 
to  admit  analogous  phenomena  in  the  absence  of  the  gan^^  and  mednlk 
oblongata :  in  each  case  the  phenomena  are  less  complex  and  Taried  as 
the  mechanisms  become  less  complex. 

*  Ck>mparo  LussAKA  e  Lbmoiokb,  FisicHogia  dei  ceniri  alos/alie^  1S71» 
11.  289,  240,  380. 
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leaving  the  third  in  possession  of  an  intact  encephalon,  I 
made  two  sections  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  two  first  hopped,  swam,  used  their  legs  in  de- 
fence, and  exhibited  a  variety  of  muscular  co-ordinations, 
although  in  both  the  supposed  oigan  of  co-ordination  was 
absent  Whereas  the  tliird,  which  had  this  organ  intact, 
and  was  capable  of  moving  each  limb  separately,  and 
each  pair  of  limbs  separately,  was  utterly  incapable  of 
moving  all  four  simultaneously.  Why  was  this  ?  Obvi- 
ously because  in  the  first  two  frogs  the  motor  mechanism 
remained  intact,  and  only  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  in- 
fluence was  removed ;  in  the  third  frog  the  sensory  part 
of  the  motor  mechanism  had  been  divided,  and  no  com- 
bination of  the  limbs  was  possible. 

59.  Pbjrsiological  induction  agrees  with  anatomical  in- 
duction in  assigning  to  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  the 
office  of  incitatian  and  regulation  rather  than  of  innerva" 
tion;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  no  nerve  issues  directly  from 
them  (Problem  IL  §  7).  Consequently  the  effects  of  in- 
juries to  these  centres  are  losses  of  spontaneity  and  of 
complexity  in  the  manifestations.  Inasmuch  as  in  the 
intact  organism  all  sensory  impressions  are  propagated 
throughout  the  nervous  centres,  the  reactions  of  these 
highest  centres  will  enter  into  the  complex  of  every  ad- 
justed movement;  so  the  abolition  of  these  centres  will 
be  the  dropping  of  a  link'  in  the  chain,  the  abolition  of  a 
special  element  in  the  complex  group.  The  organs  which 
are  still  intact  will  react,  each  in  its  own  way,  on  being 
stimulated ;  but  the  reaction  will  be  without  the  modi- 
fying influence  of  the  absent  centres.  For  instance,  the 
retinal  stimulation  from  a  luminous  impression  normally 
calls  up  a  cluster  of  associated  feelings  derived  originally 
frOm  other  senses,  and  a  perception  of  the  object  is  asso- 
ciated with  emotions  of  desire,  terror,  etc.,  according  to 
the  past  history  of  the  oi^nism,  and  its  organized  reac^ 
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lions,  due  to  hereditaiy  or  acquired  experienoesL  It  is 
these  which  form  the  complex  feeling  discluuged  in  the 
particular  movement  of  prehension,  or  flight  Bemove  the 
brain,  and  there  can  be  no  longer  Ms  cluster  of  ^^M^ntf^ 
neural  groups  excited;  there  vriU  be  therefore  no  emo- 
tion, simply  the  visual  sensation,  and  such  a  movement 
as  is  direcUy  associated  with  it  The  brainless  dog  moans 
when  hurt,  it  does  not  bark  at  the  cat  which  it  neverthe- 
less sees,  and  avoids  as  a  mere  obstacle  in  its  path;  the 
cat  will  cry,  it  will  not  mew.  The  present  pain  moves 
the  vocal  oigans,  but  does  not  revive  associated  experi- 
ences. All  those  combinations  by  which  a  series  of 
dependent  actions  result  from  a  single  stimulation  are 
frustrated  when  the  mechanism  is  disturbed,  so  that  the 
mutilated  animal  can  no  longer  recognize  its  prey  or  its 
enemy,  to  feed  on  the  one  and  fly  from  the  other;  no 
longer  builds  its  habitation,  or  rears  its  offspring.  It  can 
still  live,  feed,  sleep,  move,  and  defend  itself  against  pres- 
ent discomfort ;  it  cannot  find  its  food,  or  protect  itself 
against  prospective  discomfort  We  must  supply  the 
place  of  its  Intelligence.  We  must  give  it  the  food,  and 
protect  it  from  injuries. 

There  is  therefore  ample  evidence  to  show  that  what  is 
specially  known  as  Intelligence  is  very  imperfect  after 
the  cerebral  influence  has  been  abolished ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  the  Cerebrum  to  be  the  exclusive  seat  of  Intel- 
ligence, it  only  proves  it  to  be  an  indispensable  fiEtctor  in 
a  complex  of  factors.  Still  less  does  it  prove  the  Cere- 
brum to  be  the  exclusive  seat  of  Sensation,  Instinct,  Voli- 
tion ;  for  these  may  be  manifested  after  its  removal, 
although  of  course  even  these  will  be  impaired  by  the 
loss  of  one  factor. 

60.  And  here  an  objection  must  be  anticipated.  In 
spite  of  the  familiar  experience  that  one  mode*of  Sensi- 
bility may  be  destroyed  without  involving  the  destruction 
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of  other  modes,  there  is  a  general  belief —  derived  from  a 
mistaken  conception  of  what  is  really  represented  by  the 
unity  of  Consciousness  —  that  Consciousness  disappears 
altogether  when  it  (disappears  at  all ;  and  hence,  since 
Sensation  is  supposed  to  imply  Consciousness,  it  also 
cannot  be  divisible,  but  must  vanish  altogether  if  it  van- 
ish at  aU.  The  first  answer  is  that  Sensation  as  an  ab- 
straction is  neither  divisible  nor  indivisible;  but  as  a 
generalized  expression  of  concrete  sensorial  processes  it  is 
reducible  to  these  processes,  and  divisible  as  they  &re. 
No  one  doubts  that  we  may  lose  a  whole  class  of  special 
sensations  —  sight,  hearing,  pain,  temperature,  etc.  —  yet 
retain  all  the  others.  No  one  doubts  that  we  may  lose  a 
whole  class  of  registered  experiences  —  forget  a  language, 
or  lose  memory  of  places  so  familiar  as  the  streets  of 
the  small  town  we  inhabit,  or  of  faces  so  familiar  as  those 
of  friends  and  relatives,  while  the  names  of  these  streets 
and  friends  are  still  remembered  when  the  sounds  are 
heard.  Yet  sensation  and  intelligence  are  not  wholly  lost. 
The  mind  is  still  erect  amid  these  ruins.* 

61.  This  premised,  let  ns  consider  the  experimental 
evidence.  Tlourens  declares  that  when  he  removed  the 
whole  of  the  Cerebrum  from  pigeons  and  fowls,  they  lost 
all  sensation,  all  perception,  all  instinct,  and  all  volition. 
They  lived  perfectly  well  for  months  after  the  operation, 
if  the  food  were  placed  in  their  mouths ;  but  they  never 
sought  their  food;  they  never  took  it,  even  when  their 
beaks  were  plunged  into  it:  they  could  swallow,  and  digest 
the  grains ;  but  they  had  no  instinct  to  make  them  seek, 
no  volition  to  make  them  pick  up  the  grains.  They  saw 
nothing,  although  the  iris  remained  irritable ;  they  heard 

*  See  a  very  interesting  case  of  this  special  loss  of  memory  in  a  priest 
who  still  occupied  himself  reading  classic  authors  and  performing  his  of- 
ficial duties  many  months  after  an  injury  to  the  brain.  Lubsana  e  Lx- 
MOiQNK,  Fisioloffia  M  eaUri  enctfaliei,  I.  201. 

VOL.  ni.  23  H  H 
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nothing ;  they  coold  not  smelL  A  state  of  stupor  came 
on,  resembling  that  of  deep  sleep.  All  volnntaiy  action 
ceased.  If  they  were  thrown  into  the  air,  they  flew ;  if 
irritated,  they  moved  away;  but  if  left  to  themselTes,  they 
remained  motionless,  with  the  head  under  the  wing,  as  in 
sleep.  Now,  inasmuch  as  these  efiTects  always  ensue  when 
the  Cerebrum  is  removed,  and  never  when  only  the  Cere- 
bellum is  removed,  he  concludes  that  all  instincta,  voli- 
tions, and  sensations  "belong  exclusively  to  the  cerebral 
lobes.- 

But  all  experimenters  do  not  agree  in  other  points 
named  by  Flourens ;  nor  in  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  certain,  and  we  find  evidence 
even  in  Flourens  himself,  that  all  instincts  and  all  sensa- 
tions are  not  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the  cerebral 
lobes. 

62.  Let  us  hear  Bouillaud  on  this  subject^  He  re- 
peated the  experiment  of  Flourens,  removing  the  whole 
of  the  Cerebrum  from  the  Brain  of  a  fowl ;  and  he  thus 
records  Iiis  observations:  "This  fowl  passes  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  asleep,  but  she  awakes  at  intervals,  and 
spontaneously.  When  she  goes  to  sleep,  she  turns  her 
head  on  ope  side  and  buries  it  in  the  feathers  of  the  wing ; 
when  she  awakes,  she  shakes  herself,  flaps  her  wings,  and 
opens  her  eyea  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  ob- 
servable between  the  mutilated  and  the  perfect  bird.  She 
does  not  seem  to  be  moved  at  all  by  the  noise  made  round 
about  her,  but  a  very  slight  irritation  of  the  skin  suffices 
to  awaken  her  instantaneously.  When  the  irritation 
ceases,  she  relapses  into  sleep.  When  awake,  she  is  often 
seen  to  cast  stupid  glances  here  and  there,  to  change  her 
place,  and  vxilk  spontaneously.  If  put  into  a  cage,  she 
tries  to  escape;  but  she  comes  and  goes  without  any  pur- 

*  BouujJLXTi),  Recherehei  Sxptrxm/enMu  sur  Us  FomdiUms  im 
tn^hUrtUf  ISSO,  p.  5,  $q. 
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pose,  or  rational  design.  When  either  foot,  wing,  or  head 
is  pinched,  she  withdraws  it ;  when  she  is  laid  hold  of, 
she  struggles  to  escape,  and  screams;  but  no  sooner  is  'she 
liberated  than  she  rests  motionless.  If  severely  irritated, 
she  screams  loudly;  but  it  is  not  only  to  express  pain  that 
she  uses  her  voice,  for  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  hear  her 
cackle  and  cluck  a  liMe  spontaneously;  that  is  to  say,  when 
no  external  irritation  affects  her.  Her  stupidity  is  pro- 
found ;  she  knows  neither  objects  nor  places,  nor  persons, 
and  is  completely  divested  of  memory  in  this  respect: 
not  only  does  she  not  know  how  to  seek  or  take  food,  she 
does  not  even  know  how  to  swallow  it  when  placed  in  her 
beak — it  must  be  pushed  to  the  throat  Nevertheless 
her  indocility,  her  movements,  her  agitation,  attest  that 
she  feds  the  presence  of  a  strange  body.  Inasmuch  as 
external  objects  excite  in  her  no  idea,  no  desire,  she  pays 
no  attention  to  them ;  but  she  is  not  absolutely  deprived 
of  the  power  of  attention,  for  if  much  irritated  her  atten- 
tion is  awakened.  She  knows  not  how  to  escape  an  enemy, 
nor  how  to  defend  herself.  All  her  actions,  in  a  word,  are 
blind,  without  reflexion,  without  knowledga" 

In  this  recital,  the  evidence  both  of  sensation  and  in- 
stinct is  incontestable,  to  any  unprejudiced  mind.  Bouil- 
laud,  in  commenting  on  his  observations,  remarks,  that 
assuredly  all  sensation  was  not  destroyed,  since  the  sensi- 
bilities of  touch  and  pain  were  very  manifest  Nor  is  it 
certain,  he  says,  that  the  fowl  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing. 
It  is  true  that  she  stumbled  against  objects,  and  knew  not 
how  to  avoid  them.  She  opened  Iier  eyes  on  awaking, 
looked  about,  and  showed  a  sensibility  in  the  pupil  to 
light ;  which,  he  thinks,  is  incompatible  with  the  absence 
of  all  sensation  of  sight 

63.  The  experiments  of  Longet  *  seem  decisive  on  this 
latter  point     Having  removed  the  whole  of  the  Cere- 

*:L0NQ9T,  TraiU  de  FhyMogie,  II.  240. 
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brum  from  a  pigeon,  he  observed  that   whenerer  lie 
approached  a  light  brusquely  to  its  eyes,  there  was  eoo- 
traction  of  the  pupil,  and  even  winloDg;  but,  what  wis 
still  more  remarkable,  "  when  I  gave  a  rotatory  motioii  is 
the  candle,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  there  ooald  be  no 
sensation  of  heat,  the  pigeon  made  a  similar  movemeot 
with  its  head.    These  observations,  renewed  seyeral  tiineB 
in  the  presence  of  persons  who  were  at  mj  lectures,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  persistence  of  sensibility  to  light  after 
removal  of  the  cerebral  lobes."    We  have  only  to  think  of 
the  baby  following  with  its  eyes  the  light  moved  before 
it,  to  understand  the  kind  of  impression  produced  by  the 
candle  on  the  pigeoa    Longet  also  declares  that  his  ex- 
periments prove  the  existence  of  sensations  of  sound,  after 
removal  of  the  whole  cerebrum. 

64  Dr.  Dalton,  giving  the  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments he  performed,  says  that  removal  of  the  Cerebrum 
plunges  the  animal  in  "  a  profound  stupor,  in  which  he  is 
almost  entirely  inattentive  to  surrounding  objects.  .... 
Occasionally  the  bird  opens  its  eyes  with  a  vacant  stare, 
stretches  his  neck,  perhaps  shakes  his  bill  once  or  twice, 
or  smoothes  down  the  feathers  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
then  relapses  into  his  former  apathetic  condition.  This 
state  of  immobility,  however,  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
loss  of  sight,  of  hearing,  or  of  ordinary  sensibility.  All 
these  functions  remain,  as  well  as  that  of  volwnJtary  motion. 
If  a  pistol  be  discharged  behind  the  back  of  the  animal, 
lie  at  once  opens  his  eyes,  moves  his  head  half  round,  and 
gives  evident  signs  of  having  heard  the  report;  but  he 
immediately  becomes  quiet  again,  and  pays  no  further 
attention  to  it  Sight  is  also  retained,  since  the  bird  will 
sometimes  fix  its  eye  on  a  particular  object,  and  watch  it 
for  several  seconds  together."  * 

While,  therefore,  Flourens  concludes  from  his  experi- 

•  Daltok,  Human  Phynology,  Phikdelphit,  1S69,  p.  SSS. 
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ments  that  the  Ceiebnun  is  the  seat  of  ail  sensation  and 
all  volition ;  and  Bouillaud  concludes  that  it  is  most  prob- 
ably the  seat  of  none;  Dr.  Dalton  concludes  that  the 
functions  of  the  Cerebrum  are  restricted  to  those  usually 
classed  as  intellectual  "  The  animal/'  he  says,  "  is  still 
capable,  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres,  of  receiving 
sensations  from  external  objects.  But  these  sensations 
appear  to  make  upon  him  no  lasting  impression.  He  is 
incapable  of  connecting  with  his  perceptions  any  distinct 
succession  of  ideas.  He  hears,  for  example,  tiie  report 
of  a  pistol,  but  he  is  not  alarmed  by  it ;  for  the  sound, 
although  distinctly  perceived,  does  not  suggest  any  idea 
of  danger  or  injury.  The  memory  is  altogether  destroyed, 
and  the  recollection  of  sensations  is  not  retained  from  one 
moment  to  another.  The  limbs  and  muscles  are  still 
under  the  control  of  the  will ;  but  the  will  itself  is  inac- 
tive, because  apparently  it  lacks  its  usual  mental  stim- 
ulus and  direction."^ 

Dr.  Dalton  reminds  us  how  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
functions  in  human  beings  recalls  these  observations  on 
anim&Js.  "  In  cases  of  impending  apoplexy^  or  of  soften- 
ing of  the  cerebral  substance,  among  the  earliest  and  most 
common  phenomena  is  a  loss  or  impairment  of  the  mem- 
ory. The  patient  forgets  the  names  of  particular  objects, 
or  particular  persons ;  or  he  is  unable  to  calculate  num- 
bers with  his  usual  facility.  His  mental  derangement  is 
often  shown  in  the  undue  estimate  which  he  forms  of 
passing  events.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  appreciate  the 
true  relation  between  different  objects  and  different  phe- 
nomena. Thus  he  will  show  an  exaggerated  degree  of 
solicitude  about  a  trivial  occurrence,  and  will  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  other  matters  of  importance.  As  the  difficulty 
increases,  he  becomes  careless  of  the  directions  and  advice 
of  his  attendants,  and  must  be  watched  and  managed  like 

*  Dalton,  p.  862. 
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a  child  or  an  imbecile.  After  a  certain  period  heno  longer 
appieciates  the  lapse  of  time,  and  even  loses  the  distinc- 
tion between  day  and  night  Finally,  when  the  injiny 
to  the  hemispheres  is  complete,  the  senses  may  still  re- 
main active  and  impressible,  while  the  patient  is  com- 
pletely deprived  of  intelligence  and  judgment."^ 

65.  Having  seen  how  far  other  experimenters  are  from 
confirming  the  conclusions  of  Flooiens,  let  ns  glance  at 
his  record  of  observations,  and  we  shall  find  there  evi- 
dence that  all  sensation  and  all  volition  cannot  be  local- 
ized in  the  Cerebrom.  Speaking  of  a  fowl  whose  Cere- 
brum was  removed  the  day  before,  he  says :  "  She  shakes 
her  head  and  feathers,  sometimes  even  she  cleans  and 
sharpens  them  with  her  beak ;  sometimes  she  changes  the 
I^  on  which  she  sleeps,  for,  like  other  birds,  she  sleeps 
habitually  resting  upon  one  leg.  In  all  these  cases  she 
seems  like  a  man  asleep,  who,  without  quite  waking, 
changes  his  place,  and  reposes  in  another,  from  the  fatigue 
occasioned  by  the  previous  posture :  he  selects  one  more 
eamfortabU,  stretches  himself,  yawns,  shakes  himself  a 
little,  and  falls  asleep  again.  ....  On  the  third  day  the 
fowl  is  no  longer  so  calm ;  she  comes  and  goes,  but  with- 
out motive  and  without  an  aim ;  and  if  she  encounters  an 
obstacle  on  her  path,  she  knows  not  how  to  avoid  iff 
In  his  second  work  he  remarks  of  a  Duck  operated  on  in 
the  same  way  :  "  As  I  mentioned  last  year  d  propos  of 
fowls,  the  duck  walks  about  oftener,  and  for  a  longer  time 
together,  when  it  is  fasting,  than  when  it  is  fed." 

Here  he  observes  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  feelings 
of  Hunger,  Fatigue,  and  Discomfort  in  animals  which, 
according  to  him,  have  lost  all  sensatioiL  He  also  ob- 
serves the  operation  of  instinct  (cleaning  the  feathers), 
and  of  spontaneous  activity  (walking  about),  in 
said  to  have  lost  all  instinct  and  all  volition. 

•  Daltok,  p.  36S.  t  FLOUxxm,  p.  S9. 
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66.  Still  more  decisive  are  the  observatdons  recorded 
by  other  experimenters.  Leyden  removed  the  hemi- 
spheres avd  the  ganglia  at  their  base  from  a  hen ;  yet  this 
hen  moved  about  and  clncked.  Meissner  noticed  that 
a  pigeon  whose  hemispheres  had  been  removed  always 
uttered  its  eoo^  and  showed  restlessness  at  the  usual  fe^- 
ing-time.*  Yoit  carefully  extirpated  the  cerebrum  from 
some  pigeons,  and  kept  them  for  many  months  in  health. 
For  the  first  few  weeks  they  exhibited  the  well-known 
stupor.  Then  they  began  to  shake  this  ofT,  open  their 
eyes,  walk,  and  fly  about  spontaneauslif.  They  gave  un- 
mistakable signs  of  seeing  and  hearing.  But  the  chief 
defect  wsgs  in  the  inability  to  feed  themselves,  and  the 
complete  insensibility  to  danger.  They  also  manifested 
signs  of  sexual  feeling  with  lively  cooiogs ;  though  quite 
unable  to  gratify  their  desires.!  Vulpian  having  removed 
the  cerebrum,  optic  thalami,  and  corpora  striata  from  a 
young  rabbit,  found  that  on  pinching  its  tail  it  cried  out 
and  struggled  to  escape;  and  a  rat  t^hus  mutilated  not 
only  struggled  and  cried  when  pinched,  but  manifested 
strong  emotion.  ''  II  est  tr^  craintif,  tr^s  impressionable ; 
il  bondit  pour  peu  qu'on  le  touche ;  le  moindre  bruit  le 
fait  tressaillir.  Un  certain  bruit  d*appel  fait  avec  les 
l&vres,  ou  un  soufflet  brusque  imitant  celui  qu'emettent 
les  chats  en  colore  excitent  chez  le  rat  une  vive  Amotion.;!: 

67.  There  are  several  well-authenticated  cases  on  rec- 
ord of  children  bom  without  a  vestige  of  brain,  and  oth- 
ers with  only  a  vestige,  who  nevertheless  manifested  the 
ordinary  signs  of  sensation.  I  will  cite  but  one,  and  it 
shall  be  one  for  which  an  illustrious  physiologist,  Panizza, 
is  the  guarantee.    A  male  infant,  one  of  twins,  who  lived 

•  Leydsn  in  the  Berlinar  klinitehe  TFochentckri/t,  1867,  No.  7. 
MEI88NEB,  Jahrttberieht  uber  JPhynoL,  1867,  p.  410. 

t  VoiT  in  the  SUxungaberiehU  der  MUnehmer  AeademU,  1868,  p.  105. 
Comp.  also  Goltz  in  jPfiilger*i  Arehiv,  Bd.  XIY.  485. 

t  VuLPiAK,  SysUme  Ntrveux,  542-48. 
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but  eighteen  hours,  during  that  period  manifested  sncb 
unquestionable  signs  of  Sensibility  as  the  following:  the 
pupils  contracted  under  light,  sharp  sounds  caused  flutter- 
ings.  and  a  bitter  solution  when  placed  in  the  month  was 
instantly  rejected.  This  infant  had  not  a  vestige  of  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  or  cerebral  ganglia.  The  medulla  ob- 
longata was  normal  There  were  no  olfactory  nerves,  and 
the  optic  nerves  terminated  in  a  little  mass  of  mem- 
brane* 

68.  The  observations  of  Lussana  and  Lenuugne  aze 
both  extensive  and  precise,  and  the  conclusion  at  which 
they  arrive  is  that  the  removal  of  the  Cerebmm  is  the 
abolition  of  Intelligence  and  Instinct,  but  is  not  the  abo- 
lition of  Sensation.  Whereas  Bolando,  and  after  him 
Renzi,  consider  that  only  the  Intelligence  is  abolished,  the 
supposed  loss  of  Instinct  being  really  nothing  more  than 
the  loss  of  the  directive  influence  which  makes  the  In- 
stinct to  be  executed. 

69.  Here  it  becomes  needful  to  understand 


THE  MECHANISM  OF  INSTINCT. 

Were  we  dealing  with  an  ordinary  mechanism,  and  the 
disturbances  produced  in  its  actions  by  the  removal  of  any 
part,  we  should  attribute  all  observed  effects  to  ivJUrfer^ 
ence  with  the  conditions  of  dependent  seqiience :  we  should 
infer  that  the  actions  were  imperfectly  performed,  or 
wholly  abolished,  because  their  requisite  mechanical  con- 
ditions were  disturbed.  Let  us  be  equally  precise  in  deal- 
ing with  the  physiological  mechanism.  If  we  have  de- 
prived it  of  an  organ  in  which  certain  combinations  are 
effected,  we  must  expect  to  find  all  actions  which  were 
dependent  on  such  combinations  to  be  now  impossible; 

*  For  other  examples  see  Qiktbac,  Pathologis  IiUtme,  1S6S,  YL 

51-67. 
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but  all  the  actions  which  are  not  directly  dependent  on 
these  combinations  may  still  be  possible.  The  actions  of 
feeding,  for  example,  are  determined  by  certain  sensations, 
when  these  are  present  in  a  particular  sequence,  but  not 
otherwise ;  the  sensation  of  sight  does  not  suffice,  because 
the  animal  must  not  only  see  the  food,  he  must  perceive  it 
The  action  of  defence  and  flight  are  also  determined  by 
certain  sensations,  but  only  when  these  are  connected  in 
a  certain  sequence :  the  brednless  animal  will  defend  itself, 
or  move  out  of  the  way,  under  the  stimulus  of  unpleasant 
sensation ;  but  will  not  be  moved  by  a  prospective  injury, 
because  he  fails  to  associate  it  with  the  sight  of  the  threat- 
ening object  In  the  same  way  a  blind  man  shrinks  at 
the  actual  contact  of  the  heated  poker,  but  does  not  shrink 
at  the  approach  of  that  poker  which  he  does  not  see.  We 
do  not  deny  him  the  possession  of  the  so-called  instinct 
of  Self-preservation  on  this  ground ;  why  deny  it  to  the 
brainless  animal  ?  The  brainless  fish  or  frog  swims  when 
placed  in  the  water,  because  the  sensation  from  the  mov- 
ing  water  *  sets  going  the  swimming  mechanism.  To  call 
this  a  "swimming  instinct"  may  seem  extravagai^t ;  yet 
it  is  as  fully  entitled  to  the  name  as  Self-defence  is,  or  the 
Alimentary  Instinct.  In  all  three  cases  there  is  a  con- 
nate mechanism  set  going  by  appropriate  feelings. 

70.  Since  all  admit  that  there  is  an  Alimentary  In- 
stinct, let  us  see  what  kind  of  mechanism  it  implies. 
There  must  be  a  state  of  feeling  called  Hunger,  which  — 
combined  with  other  feelings  —  determines  certain  mus- 
cular adjustments  in  the  search,  recognition,  capture,  and 
finally  the  swallowing  of  the  food:  —  a  very  complex 
series  of  actions,  which  lead  to  and  sustain  one  another 
until  the  desire  is  gratified.    On  the  mental  side  there 

*  If  the  water  is  perfectly  still  the  fish  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  re- 
mains motionless  nntil  the  water  be  stirred.  Mere  amtad  does  not  sof- 
fioe ;  there  mnst  be  intermittent  pulses  fW)m  the  moving  water. 

28» 
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are  three  constituentB,  all  indispenflable :  the  hunger  muBt 
be  felt,  the  food  most  be  discriminated,  the  deeiie  nmst 
be  gratified ;   on  the  physical  side  there   are  also'  the 
indispensable   arrangements  of  the  motor  mechanisiiL 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  mechanism  of  thi^  in- 
stinct cannot  be  localized  in  the  brain,  even  if  its  mental 
elements  are  localized  there ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  even  the  mental  elements  —  the  feelings  of 
hanger,  discrimination,  and  gratification  —  are  not  ezda- 
sively  localized  there.    The  brainless  animal  manifests  if 
not  the  feeling  of  Hunger,  at  any  rate  that  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort which  is  the  basis  of  Hunger.    The  restlessness 
is  that  of  a  hungry  animal    Now  we  kdow  that  some  of 
the  Systemic  Sensibility  is  preserved,  for  we  see  the  ani- 
mal breathing,  swallowing,  urinating,  sleeping,  preening 
its  feathers,  changing  its  attitude,  resting  on  one  1^  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  other,  etc.    We  may  therefore  infer  that 
other  systemic  sensations,  such  as  Hunger  and  Thirsty 
arise  under  the  usual  conditions. 

71.  We  have  noted  an  indication  of  Hunger ;  but  on 
further  observation  we  discover  that  although  the  food  is 
eaten,  if  brought  within  reach  of  that  portion  of  the  feed- 
ing mechanism  which  is  still  intact,  yet  the  second  step 
—  the  feeling  of  recognition  —  is  wanting.  The  animal 
fails  to  perceive  the  food  brought  under  his  eyes,  or  even 
placed  in  his  mouth ;  unless  the  back  part  of  the  mouth 
be  touched,  no  swallowing  takes  place.  Hence  the  animal 
can  no  longer  feed  himself,  and  is  therefore  said  to  have 
lost  his  instinct.  But  although  the  mechanism  of  the 
instinct  has  been  disturbed,  its  action  is  not  wholly  abol- 
ished. The  brain  is  necessary  for  that  combination  of 
adjustments  which  normally  accompany  the  perception 
of  food  through  sight  and  scent;  and  its  absence  of  course 
frustrates  such  combination ;  but  we  shall  presently  see 
that  although  certain  sensible  marks  by  which  a  peroep- 
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tion  is  guided  are  absent,  others  may  still  be  present,  and 
suffice. 

72.  Before  adducing  examples  let  me  say  that  we  can- 
not Intimately  attribute  the  abeyance  of  an  instinct 
solely  to  the  absence  of  the  brain,  1^,  because  we  ob- 
serve a  similar  abeyance  of  the  instinct  and  frustration 
of  perception,  even  when  the  brain  is  present,  and  the 
animal  is  in  its  normal  stata  2^.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  instincts  are  unmistakably  manifested,  and  some 
perceptions  excited,  after  the  brain  has  been  removed. 
In  fact,  all  that  is  needful  is  that  some  of  the  mental 
elements  of  such  perception  and  such  instinct  be  pre- 
served; and  this  is  the  case  so  long  as  the  leading 
element  is  present. 

73.  On  the  first  point  consider  this  unequivocal  ex- 
ample. A  healthy,  hungry  frog  may  be  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel in  which  lie  a  quantity  of  dead  fliea  He  sees  these 
flies,  but  sight  is  not  enough ;  to  him  they  are  only  so 
many  black  spots,  in  which  he  does  not  recognize  his 
food,  because  the  flies  do  not  move,  and  the  leading 
dement  in  his  perception  of  food  is  not  a  colored  form, 
but  a  moving  form.  Hence  tlus  frog,  in  spite  of  brain  and 
an  intact  organism^  will  starve  amidst  appropriate  food. 
Whereas  the  frog  that  will  not  snap  at  motionless  flies 
snaps  at  any  other  small  moving  object,  though  it  be  not 
his  food.  Qoltz  observed  one  incessantly  snapping  at  the 
moving  tentacles  of  a  slug  which  was  in  the  vessel —  as 
if  that  were  possible  food  I  Not  only  the  stupid  frog,  but 
the  more  intelligent  camivora  will  starve  in  the  presence 
of  appropriate  food  which  is  unrecognized,  because  the 
leading  element  in  the  recognition  is  absent.  The  cat 
will  not  eat  a  dead  mouse,  unless  she  has  killed  it  herselC 
Predatory  animals  must  capture  their  food — unless  the 
scent  of  blood  excites  their  alimentary  instinct  So  inti- 
mately is  this  sensation  of  a  moving  object  oonneotftd 
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with  the  predatoiy  impalse,  that  the  cat  which  is  imex- 
cited  by  the  dead  mooae  cannot  resist  springing  on  a 
moving  balL  We  need  not  sappose  the  cat  to  mirtalnp 
this  ball  for  food;  but  we  must  sappose  that^  accostomed 
to  pounce  upon  moving  food,  it  is  unable  to  resist  the 
impulse  of  this  leading  sensation. 

74  The  preitnee  of  the  brain  not  sufficing,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  leading  sensation,  we  shall  now  see  that  the 
t&senee  of  the  brain  will  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
instinctive  action,  if  the  leading  sensation  be  present 
The  brainless  bird  sees  a  heap  of  grain,  or  a  pan  of 
water,  but  no  more  recognizes  them  by  sight  alone  than 
the  frog  recognizes  the  dead  flies ;  yet  if  the  bird's  feet  be 
placed  in  the  water,  this  sensation  will  suffice  to  make 
him  drink ;  if  placed  amid  the  grain,  this  sensation  will 
(sometimes)  suffice  to  make  him  feed.  Lussana  and  Le- 
moigne  state  that  their  brainless  pigeons  ate  and  drank 
with  avidity  when  their  feet  were  placed  in  grain  and 
water  *  M.  Erishaber  removed  the  hemispheres  from  a 
pigeon,  and  observed  that  when  his  beak  was  thrust  into 
a  heap  of  hempseed  the  head  was  quickly  withdrawn, 
whereas  when  the  beak  was  plunged  into  water  the  bird 
drank  eagerly.  Eveiy  day  he  was  forced  to  feed  the  bird 
by  pouring  the  seed  into  its  throat,  but  every  day  it 
drank  when  the  beak  was  thrust  into  the  pan  of  water.i" 
Briicke  noticed  that  his  brainless  hen,  which  made  no 
attempt  to  peck  at  the  grain  under  her  very  eyes,  began 
pecking  if  the  grain  were  thrown  on  the  ground  with 
force,  so  as  to  produce  a  rattling  sound.  The  sensation 
of  hearing  was  here  more  perfect  than  that  of  vision,  and 
sufficed  to  awaken  the  state  of  feeling  necessary  to  initiate 
the  pecking  movement^ 

*  LussAKA  e  Lkmoiokx,  Op.  ciLf  I.  15. 
t  AreKxva  de  Physiolagie,  1869,  pi  539. 
t  Batcu,  Phyiiolo^  11.  p.  5S.    Wbfle  thete  aheett  ax« 
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75.  Somewhat  analogous  phenomena  are  observed  in 
Aphasia.  The  patient  can  see  printed  or  written  letters, 
and  even  copy  them ;  bat  he  cannot  read,  i  e.  interpret, 
these  symbols;  as  the  birds  see  the  grain,  but  cannot  con- 
nect tbis  sensation  with  others.  These  letters  and  words, 
which  the  patient  cannot  interpret  when  'seen,  he  can  in- 
terpret when  heard;  he  can  not  only  understand  them 
when  spoken,  but  write  them  if  they  are  dictated  to  him. 
The  birds  recognize  the  grain  and  water  (or  act  as  if  they 
did)  when  other  sensations  than  those  of  sight  are  ex- 
cited. Sound  is  the  leading  element  in  Language,  both 
spoken  and  written.  We  hear  the  words  even  when  we 
see  them,  but  we  do  not  see  them  when  we  hear  them. 
The  visible  symbols  are  accessoiy  and  subordinata  But 
to  the  bom  deaf  the  visible  symbols  dominata  How  one 
sensation  will  determine  a  particular  group  of  movements 
which  cannot  be  effected  by  any  other  stimulus  is  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  disease  no  less  than  in  experiment 
Here  is  a  very  luminous  example:  Gratiolet  had  a  patient 
for  six  months  under  his  eye  incapable  of  articulating  a 
single  word,  owing  to  the  incoherence  of  her  incessant  ut- 

through  tbe  press,  Goltz  has  published  his  second  series  of  exijeriments 
on  the  brain.  The  foUowing  detail  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  is  said 
in  the  text:  A  dog  deprived  of  a  portion  of  both  hemispheres  displayed 
a  marked  imperfection  in  the  execution  of  ordinary  instincts.  Although 
sight  was  impaired  he  could  see,  and  recognize  men  and  certain  olirjects: 
the  sight  of  a  whip  made  him  cower,  but  the  sight  of  meat  did  not  suf- 
fice to  set  the  feeding  mechanism  in  action.  When  meat  was  suspended 
aboTe  his  head,  the  scent  caused  him  to  sniff  about  in  search,  but  he 
failed  to  find  it,  and  even  when  he  was  so  placed  that  he  could  see  the 
suspended  meat,  the  ununuU  impression  failed  to  guide  him.  If  the 
meat  were  held  towards  him,  or  placed  before  him  in  a  dish,  he  took  it 
at  once — this  being  the  customary  stimulation.  So  also,  if  the  hand 
were  held  up,  in  the  usual  way  when  dogs  are  made  to  leap  for  food,  this 
dog  sprang  yigorously  up  and  caught  the  food ;  but  he  would  spring  up 
in  the  same  way  when  the  hand  was  held  empty,  and  continue  fruitlessly 
springing,  whereas  an  uninjured  dog  ceases  to  spring  when  he  sees  the 
hand  is  empty.  —  i^ti^s  AreMif,  Bd.  XIY.  p.  419. 
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teranoe  —  she  babbled  Bounds,  bat  could  not  group  tlie 
syllables  into  a  recognisable  word.  Yet  she  ooold  sing 
the  words  of  any  song  she  knew,  the  musical  Bensstjons 
being  sufficient  to  guide  her  vocal  oigans.  ''Aizisi  la 
m^moire,  infid^  dans  le  cas  oii  les  mots  ^taient  des 
id^,  devenait  daire  et  pr^dse  quand  les  mots  ^taient 
des  chansons."  * 

76.  These  illustrations  plainly  tell  how  the  brainless 
animal  may  starve  amid  his  food,  fiedling  to  perceive  it 
because  the  leading  sensation  is  not  excited;  and  how  the 
same  animal  may  manifest  his  feeding  instinct  if  the 
mechanism  be  set  going  by  a  leading  sensation.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  brain  the  actions 
are  mechanical  reflexes  from  impressions,  and  not  com- 
parable with  the  complex  processes  determined  by  pei^ 
ception.  I  think,  however,  that  the  only  difference  is  in 
degree  of  complexity :  a  combination  of  touch,  tempera- 
ture, and  muscular  movement  will  be  simpler  than  one 
which  also  combines  sight,  smell,  and  the  revived  images 
of  associated  sensations.  The  sight  of  a  sheep  affects  the 
instinctive  mechanism  of  a  wolf  only  when  combined 
with  the  leading  element  of  smelL  Place  a  stuffed  sheep 
in  a  field,  and  no  wolf  will  approach  and  spring  on  it, 
whereas  the  blind  wolf  will  find  and  capture  the  real 
sheep ;  and  I  believe  that  were  it  practicable  to  remove 
the  brain  without  injury  to  the  oigan  of  scent  and  the 
powers  of  locomotion,  the  wolf  would  track  and  capture 
the  living  sheep. . 

77.  The  outcome  of  this  discussion  is  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  each  instinct  is  the  adjustment  of  the  organs  which 
effect  the  instinctive  action ;  and  this  adjustment  is  not 
simply  a  cerebral  process,  but  a  complex  of  many  sensorial 
processes ;  consequently  the  instinct  cannot  be  exclusively 
localized  in  the  brain,  although  the  cerebral  process  may 

*  Qratiolbt,  AnaL  Comparie  du  8}f$Um$  Nervmta^  1S57,  p.  iSS. 
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be  a  very  important  element  in  the  adjustment.  This  is 
true  even  on  the  supposition  that  in  speaking  of  Instinct 
we  refer  only  to  the  state  of  feeling  which  originates  the 
action — separating  the  psychological  from  the  physiologi- 
cal aspect  of  the  phenomenon.  For  the  brain  minus  the 
organism  is  obviously  incapable  of  feelings ;  whereas  the 
organism  mirvus  the  brain  is  obviously  capable  of  sensi- 
bilities adequate  to  determine  the  actions.  Thus  the  feel- 
ing of  himger  which  prompts  the  alimentary  actions  does 
not  arise  if  the  animal  is  satiated,  nor  does  the  sexual 
feeling  which  prompts  generative  actions  arise  when  the 
animal  is  castrated ;  but  each  arises  when  the  organism  is 
in  a  particular  state.  In  vain  will  food  be  placed  before 
the  satiated  animal,  or  a  female  before  the  castrated  male; 
food  and  female  are  seen  and  recognized,  but  no  desires 
are  excited,  in  spite  of  the  brain  and  its  supposed  in- 
stincts. On  the  contrary,  when  the  brain  is  removed,  the 
need  of  the  oiganism  for  food  is  felt,  and  this  need  deteiv 
mines  restless  movements,  which  are  directed  by  certain 
other  sensations,  and  the  instinctive  action  of  feeding  is 
finally  effected ;  although,  of  course,  the  removal  of  the 
brain  has  so  disturbed  the  normal  mechanism  of  the  in- 
stinct that  the  action  is  imperfect.  Benzi  says  that  an 
animal  deprived  of  its  brain  has  lost  the  intelligence 
which  enables  it  to  seek  and  seize  its  food,  but  not  the 
instinct,  since  it  still  has  the  desire  for  food.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  may  illustrate  this.  Benzi  wounded 
superficially  one  optic  thalamus  of  a  frog  without  in- 
juring the  external  margin,  or  optic  tract  The  frog 
showed  no  appreciable  loss  of  sight,  but  hopped  timidly 
away  whenever  approached.  Then  both  thalami  were 
divided  transversely,  the  optic  tract  still  being  spared. 
This  frog  remained  motionless  under  every  threat  It 
manifested  no  alarm,  and  even  when  directly  irritated, 
only  crawled  or  hopped  away  like  a  brainless  &og.    Sight 
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still  80  far  remained  that  obstacles  were  avoided.^  Now 
since  this  animal*8  brain  was  intact^  and  its  organs  of 
movement  were  capable  of  responding  to  stimolationy 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  loss  of  its  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  7  The  frog  perceived  no  danger  in  a  tbreat- 
ening  approach,  yet  perceived  an  obstacle  and  avoided  it, 
getting  nnder  it  if  there  were  room  enough,  crawling  be- 
side it  if  that  was  the  easier  escape.  Why  did  one  vision 
prompt  the  movements  of  escape,  and  another  £eu1  ?  Was 
it  not  that  in  the  one  case  the  normal  pathway  was  still 
open,  in  the  other  closed?  We  know  that  one  injury 
will  destroy  the  perception  of  color  without  destroying 
that  of  light  and  shadow ;  so  one  injury  may  destroy  the 
combination  of  neural  processes  necessaiy  for  the  percep- 
tion of  a  danger,  without  destroying  those  necessary  for 
the  perception  of  a  hindranee.  If  all  actions  depend 
on  their  mechanical  conditions,  they  must  be  disturbed 
according  to  the  disturbance  of  the  conditions.  Nothna- 
gel  found  that  after  removing  the  nucleus  laUiformis  on 
both  sides  of  a  rabbit,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  enoepha- 
lon  intact,  the  rabbit  hopped  when  its  tail  was  pinched ; 
yet  although  starting  at  the  sound  when  hands  were 
loudly  clapped,  did  not  hop  as  a  normal  rabbit  does ;  nor 
although  closing  his  eyes  when  a  light  was  brought  near 
them,  did  he  ever  move  aside.  No  feeling  of  danger  was 
excited  by  sound  or  sight  In  striking  contrast  are  the 
phenomena  manifested  by  a  rabbit  whose  corpora  striata 
have  been  removed :  it  is  with  difficulty  made  to  hop  by 
pinching  its  skin,  whereas  noises  and  sights  cause  it  to 
make  terrified  bounds.-f 

*  LU88AKA  e  Lkxoiokx,  Op,  eiLfl.  8SS. 

t  yifxJufw*i Arehiv,  Bd.LX.ppi  180-88.  Tet  then  m  mtiiypliyii- 
ologists  who  peruBt  in  pladsg  the  motorticiii  eammmm  in  the  ofrporm 
tlriata  /  And  they  place  the  Mntoriium  eommuns  in  the  optie  »^*^**'^, 
elthongh,  not  to  mention  the  mmbigoooB  eridenoe  of  Pttthology*  the  ex- 
periments of  NoTHXAOXL  and  YxTBSikRX  ihow  that  deetnietion  of  the 
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78.  No  sooner  do  we  analyze  the  conditions  of  an  in- 
stinct than  we  see  the  error  of  regarding  instincts  as  local- 
ized in  the  brain.  The  cerebral  process  is  only  one  factor 
in  the  product  —  an  important  factor,  no  doubt,  since  the 
cerebrum  is  the  supreme  centre  of  incitation  and  r^u- 
lation ;  but  its  absence  does  not  wholly  carry  away  the 
activity  of  the  mechanism,  sentient  and  motor,  on  which 
the  instincts  depend,  it  only  carries  away  one  source  of 
stimulation  and  r^ulation. 

79.  An  instinct  depends  on  a  connate  mechanism.  Let 
us  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  parallel  case  of  an  ordinary 
reflex  action,  also  dependent  on  a  connate  mechanism,  say 
that  of  sneezing.  When  the  inner  surface  of  the  nose  is 
stimulated  by  snuff,  or  other  irritant,  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  trigeminus  is  excited,  and  the  effects  are  first  a  deep 
inspiration,  then  a  closure  of  the  respiratory  orifices  by 
the  tongue,  which  in  turn  excites  a  spasmodic  expiration. 
But  the  same  effects  are  producible  from  quite  different 
stimulations  —  namely,  that  of  the  ciliary  nerves  on  sud- 
den exposure  to  a  glare  of  sunshine  —  or  of  the  skin 
nerves  on  a  sudden  draught  of  cold  air.  Briicke  re- 
marks that  there  is  perhaps  no  spot  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  from  which  this  reflex  may  not  be  excited  in 
very  sensitive  people.  He  knew  a  gentleman  who  alwajrs 
sneezed  when  in  winter  he  laid  hold  of  a  cold  door-beU ; 
and  the  fit  of  sneezing  was  only  arrested  by  giving  him  a 
crust  of  bread  or  something  hard  to  gnaw.  Now  just  as 
the  connate  mechanism  of  sneezing  may  be  set  in  action 
by  a  variety  of  stimulations,  so  may  the  connate  mechan- 
ism of  an  instinct 

thakmi  does  not  destroy  sensation.  See  YirssikRE,  Reeherehei  tur 
rhimianeaUiiisie  de  eaum  cMbrdU^  1874,  pp.  88,  84.  I  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  the  notion  of  the  eorpora  ttHata  being  the  necessary  channel 
for  volitional  impulses,  and  the  qpUe  thalami  for  reflex  actions,  is  ntterly 
disproved  by  the  experimental  evidence  recorded  in  the  text,  as  well  as 
in  1 66. 

XI 
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AOQUISmOH. 

80.  Kot  only  may  Discrimination  and  Instinct  be  mani- 
fested in  the  absence  of  the  brain,  bat  even  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  modes  of  reaction,  such  as  are  classed  under 
Learning  through  Experience.  The  olgection  is  some- 
times urged  that  animals  without  their  brains  only  mani- 
fest single  reactions  on  stimulation  —  the  pincl^  foot 
is  withdrawn,  and  then  remains  motionless  until  again 
pinched  But  although  the  stimulation  does  not  excite 
a  consecutive  series  of  movements,  because  there  is  no 
cerebrum  to  react  in  successive  stimulation,  this  does  not 
prove  the  absence  of  sensation  in  the  one  movement 
which  is  excited.  If  my  hand  be  lying  on  the  table,  and 
something  irritates  it,  my  hand  is  withdrawn,  and  then 
remains  as  motionless  as  the  limb  of  the  brainless  animal, 
ufUU  some  fresh  stimulation,  external  or  internal,  moves 
it  Although  removal  of  the  brain  causes  a  manifest  re- 
daction in  the  variety  and  succession  of  the  movements, 
all  experimenters  are  agreed  that  animak  acquire  a  cer- 
tain dexterity  in  executing  actions  which  they  had  pre- 
viously failed  to  carry  out  after  removal  of  their  brains. 
"  There  is,"  says  Freusbeig,  "a  decided  improvement  ac- 
quired in  the  reactions  of  the  motor  centres  after  division 
of  the  spinal  cord,  not  indeed  in  vigor,  but  in  delicacy. 
Removed  from  the  regulating  influence  of  the  brain,  the 
legs  acquired  through  practice  a  power  of  self-regulation." 
Nor  is  this  wonderful:  pathways  are  made  easy  by  repeti- 
tion of  impulses,  and  new  adaptations  form  new  adjust- 
ments. It  is  thus  all  learning  is  efTected  —  intelligent^ 
and  automatic.  Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  objection 
that  the  power  thus  acquired  speedily  disappears,  so  that 
if  the  stimulations  are  effected  at  long  intervals  the  reac- 
tions do  not  manifest  their  acquired  dexterity.  The  spinal 
centres  forget,  as  the  cerebral  centres  forget;  but  they  also 
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remember,  i  e.  they  learn.  Because  an  animal  shows  to- 
day none  of  the  aptitude  it  acquired  three  days  ago,  we 
are  not  to  deny  that  it  had  once  acquired  the  aptitude 
it  has  now  lost  Attempt  to  teach  a  child  to  read  by 
giving  it  spelling  lessons  of  two  or  three  minutes  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  months,  and  little  will  the  acqui- 
sition be ! 

81.  ELitherto  we  have  been  considering  phenomena 
manifested  in  the  absence  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
because  it  is  in  these  that  the  majority  of  writers  place 
the  sensorium.  There  are,  indeed,  many  authoritative 
writers  who  regard  the  ganglionic  masses  at  the  base  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  even  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as 
participating  in  this  sensorial  property,  which  they  refuse 
to  the  lower  ganglia  in  the  spinal  cord.  I  cannot  follow 
their  logic.  The  cerebrum  is  by  its  position  as  a  centre 
of  centres,  and  its  detachment  from  all  direct  innervation 
of  oigans,  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  neural  axis, 
that  we  can  understand  how  it  should  be  assigned  a 
special  function;  although  being  of  the  same  tissue  as 
the  other  ganglionic  masses,  it  must  have  the  same  prop- 
erty. And  what  that  special  function  is  I  sliall  hereafter 
endeavor  to  set  forth.  But  that  the  upper  region  of  the 
spinal  axis  should  differ  so  profoundly  from  the  lower 
r^on  as  to  be  the  seat  of  psychical  processes,  while  the 
lower  region  is  simply  the  seat  of  mechanical  processes, 
is  what  I  cannot  understand,  so  long  as  the  anatomical 
structure  and  physiological  properties  of  the  two  r^ons 
are  seen  to  be  identical  The  various  centres  innervate 
various  organs,  and  have  consequently  various  functions. 
As  each  centre  is  removed,  we  observe  a  corresponding 
loss  of  function  —  the  organism  is  truncated,  but  con- 
tinues to  manifest  such  functions  as  have  still  their 
mechanisms  intact.    Let  us  suppose  the  brain  or  upper 
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regions  of  the  cord  detached  firom  the  lower  regions  bj  a 
section  of  the  cord ;  the  animal  will  still  live,  and  per- 
form almost  all  its  functions  in  the  normal  way,  bat  there 
will  be  little  or  no  consensus  between  the  lower  and  the 
upper  regions.  Granting  Sensibility  to  both,  we  must 
still  see  that  the  sensation  excited  in  one  will  not  be  felt 
in  the  other.  And  this  is  the  ground  on  which  physiolo- 
gists deny  that  the  lower  regions  have  Sensibility.  With- 
out pausing  here  to  examine  this  point,  which  will  occupy 
us  in  the  next  chapter,  I  assume  that  the  positive  evi- 
dence of  Sensibility  sufiBces  to  discredit  that  argument ; 
and  in  furtherance  of  that  assumption  will  cite  an  ex- 
ample of  sensation  and  volition  manifested  by  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cord  when  separated  from  the  brain  and 
upper  portion. 

82.  The  function  of  Urination  is  one  which  notori- 
ously belongs  to  the  voluntary  class,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
initiated  or  arrested  by  a  voluntary  impulse,  and  it  is  one 
which,  according  to  the  classic  teaching,  has  its  centre  in 
the  brain.  The  grounds  on  which  this  cerebral  centre  is 
assigned  are  very  similar  to  those  on  which  other  func- 
tions are  assigned  to  cerebral  centres,  namely,  observation 
of  the  suppression  of  the  function  when  the  pathway 
between  certain  organs  and  the  brain  is  interrupted. 
But  the  careful  experiments  of  Goltz  *  have  demonstrated 
that  the  "  centre "  of  Urination  is  not  in  the  brain,  but 
in  the  lower  r^on  of  the  cord.  When  the  cord  is  com- 
pletely divided,  Urination  is  performed  in  the  normal 
way  —  not  passively,  not  irregularly,  but  with  all  the 
characters  of  the  active  regular  function.  And,  what  is 
also  noticeable,  this  function  is  so  intimately  dependent 
on  Sensibility  that  it  will  be  arrested — like  any  other 
function  —  by  a  sensation  excited  from  the  periphery — 
to  be  resumed  when  the  irritation  ceases.    Now  this 

•  Ffiatgef'i  ArehiP,  Bde.  YIIL  and  IX. 
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arrest  firom  a  stimulation  of  sensory  nerv'es  takes  place 
when  the  brain  is  cut  off  from  the  spinal  centre,  just  as 
when  the  brain  is  in  connection  ^vith  it 

The  same  is  true  of  Defecation,  and  the  still  more 
complex  functions  of  Generation  and  Parturition.  I  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  very  remarkable  case  of 
Goltz's  bitch  with  the  spinal  cord  divided  in  the  lumbar 
region,  if  evidence  be  wanted  for  the  performance  of 
complex  functions  so  long  as  the  spinal  centres  were  intact 
It  is  true  that  Groltz  considers  these  functions  to  have 
been  independent  of  sensation;  but  that  is  because  he 
has  not  entirely  emancipated  himself  from  the  traditional 
views ;  for  my  purpose  it  is  enough  that  he  admits  the 
functions  to  be  dependent  on  sensorial  processes. 

83.  To  sum  vCp  the  evidence,  we  may  say  that  observa- 
tion discloses  a  surprising  resemblance  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  cord  and  brain.  In  both  there  are  reflex  pro- 
cesses, and  processes  of  arrest ;  in  both  there  are  actions 
referable  to  conscious  and  unconscious  processes ;  in  both 
depression  and  exaltation  are  produced  by  the  same  drugs ; 
in  both  there  are  manifestations  interpretable,  aa  those 
of  Discrimination,  Logic,  Instinct,  "Volition,  Acquisition, 
Memory ;  in  both  there  is  manifestation  of  Sensibility — 
how  then  can  we  deny  Sensation  to  the  one  if  we  accord 
it  to  the  other  ? 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

KIOATIVX  INDUCnON& 

84  I FAHCT  some  reader  exclaiming :  ''AUyoorreason- 
ing,  and  all  your  marahalled  facts,  are  swept  away  by 
the  irresistible  evidence  of  haman  patients  with  injured 
spinal  cords,  whose  legs  have  manifested  reflex  actions, 
and  who  nevertheless  declared  they  had  no  senuOiaH 
whatever  in  them.  We  can  never  be  sure  of  what  passes 
in  an  animal ;  but  man  can  tell  us  whether  he  feels  an 
impression,  or  does  not  feel  it ;  and  since  he  teUs  us  that 
he  does  not  feel  it,  cannot,  however  he  may  try,  we 
conclude  that  reflex  action  may  take  place  wiUiout 
sensation." 

As  this  is  the  one  solitary  fact  which  is  held  to  nega- 
tive the  mass  of  evidence,  anatomical  and  physiological, 
in  favor  of  the  Sensibility  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  candidly  examine  it  No  reader  wiU 
suppose  that  during  the  twenty  years  in  which  I  have 
advocated  the  doctrine  expoimded  in  this  volume,  I  have 
not  been  fully  alive  to  the  one  fact  which  prevented  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine.  From  the  first  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  fact  has  been  misinterpreted. 

85.  Certain  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  destroy  the 
connection  of  the  parts  below  the  injuiy  with  the  parts 
above  it ;  consequently  no  impression  made  on  the  limbs 
below  the  injured  spot  is  transmitted  to  the  brain,  nor 
can  any  cerebral  incitation  reach  those  limbs.  The 
patient  has  lost  all  consciousness  of  these  limbs,  and  all 
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control  over  them.  Hunter's  patient  on  being  asked  if  he 
felt  any  pain  when  the  prick  caused  his  leg  to  kick, 
answered,  "  No :  but  you  see  my  leg  does."  This  answer 
has  been  regarded  as  a  drollery ;  I  think  it  expressed  a 
physiological  truth.  For  on  the  assumption  that  the 
whole  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  had  one  uniform  prop- 
trty,  corresponding  with  its  uniform  structure,  and  vari- 
ous  funetionSt  corresponding  with  the  variety  of  organs 
it  innervates,  a  division  of  this  axis  would  necessarily 
create  two  independent  seats  of  Sensibility,  and  inter- 
rupt the  consensus  of  their  functions.  In  such  a  case  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the  cerebral  segment 
could  be  affected  by,  or  co-operate  with,  what  affected  the 
spinal  segment 

Now,  when  a  man  has  a  diseased  spinal  cord,  the  seat 
of  injury  causes,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  division  of  the 
whole  group  of  centres  into  two  independent  groups. 
For  all  purposes  of  sensation  and  volition  it  is  the  same 
as  if  he  were  cut  in  half ;  his  nervous  mechcmism  is  cut 
in  half.  How  tlien  can  any  cerebral  control  be  obeyed 
by  his  legs  ;  how  can  any  impression  on  his  legs  be  felt 
by  his  cerebrum  ?  As  well  might  we  expect  the  man 
whose  arm  has  been  amputated,  to  feel  the  incisions  of 
the  scalpel,  when  that  limb  is  conveyed  to  the  dissecting- 
table,  as  to  feel  by  his  brain  impressions  made  upon  parts 
wholly  divorced  from  organic  connection  with  the  brain. 

86.  But,  it  may  be  objected,  this  is  the  very  point 
urged.  The  man  himself  does  not  feel  the  impressions 
on  his  legs  when  his  spine  has  been  injured;  he  is  as 
insensible  to  them  as  to  the  dissection  of  his  amputated 
arm.  Very  tnie.  He  does  not  feel  it  But  if  the 
amputated  arm  were  to  strike  the  anatomist  who  b^an 
its  dissection,  if  its  fingers  were  to  grasp  the  scalpel,  and 
push  it  away,  or  with  the  thumb  to  rub  off  the  acid 
irritating  one  of  the  fingers,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
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refase  to  admit  that  Uie  arm  felt  although  the  mam  did 
not    And  this  is  the  case  with  the  extremities  of  a  man 
whose  spine  is  injured.     Thejf  manifest  every  indicaticm 
of  sensibility.    In  the  frog  and  pigeon  the  I^s  manifest 
the  unmistakable  control  which  we  ascribe  to  volition. 
It  is  true  that  the  man   himself,  when  interrogated, 
declares  that  he  feels  nothing ;  the  cerebral  segment  has 
attached  to  it  oigans  of  speech  and  expressive  features, 
by  which  iU  sensations  can  be  communicated  to  others; 
whereas  the  spinal  s^;ment  has  no  such  means  of  com- 
municating its  sensations;  but  those  which  it  has,  it 
employs.    You  can  ask  the  cerebral  segment  a  question, 
which  can  be  heard,  understood,  and  answered ;  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  spinal  segment :  yet  if  you  teti  its 
sensibility,  the  result  is  unequivocal    Tou  cannot  ask 
an  animal  whether  it  feels,  but  you  can  test  its  sensi- 
bility, and  that  test  suffices. 

87.  The  question  we  have  to  decide,  therefore,  is  not 
whether  a  patient,  with  an  injured  spine,  can  feel  im- 
pressions on,  or  convey  voluntary  impulses  to,  limbs  be- 
low the  seat  of  injury  —  for  as  respects  the  nervous 
mechanism  these  limbs  are  separated  from  him,  no  less 
than  if  actual  amputation  had  taken  place  —  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  these  separated  limbs  have  any  sensibility? 
And  the  answer  seems  to  me  unequivocally  affirmative. 
I  assert,  therefore,  that  if  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  the  spinal  centres  have  sensibility,  when  separated 
from  the  cerebral  centres,  such  evidence  can  in  no  re- 
spect be  weakened  by  the  fact  that  a  man  with  an  in- 
jured spine  is  unconscious  of  impressions  made  below 
the  seat  of  injury ;  since  such  a  fact  necessarily  follows 
from  the  establishment  of  two  centres:  the  parts  above 
are  then  not  sensitive  to  impressions  on  the  parts  below ; 
nor  are  the  parts  below  sensitive  to  impressions  on  the 
parts  above;  but  each  segment  is  sensitive  to  its  own 
affections. 
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88L  Eveiy  one  knoirs  that  there  are  animals,  low  down 
in  Uie  scale,  which  may  be  cut  in  two,  each  half  continii- 
ing  to  live,  and  each  capable  of  reproducing  its  lost 
aegmentB.  Would  any  one,  aeeing  these  separated  halves 
move  and  manifest  oidinaiy  signs  of  sensibili^*  venture 
to  say  that  the  one  half  was  a  living,  the  other  an  insen* 
tient^  mechanism?  And  since  the  one  half  had  eyes» 
mouth,  tentacles,  etc,  while  the  other  half  had  none  of 
these,  would  the  observer  be  surprised  that  the  functions 
of  the  one  differed  from  those  of  the  other  in  these  re* 
spects  ?  Why,  then,  should  he  not  conclude  the  same  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  human  mechanism,  when  disease 
had  divided  them  ? 

89.  The  man,  you  urge,  does  not  feel  the  prick  on  his 
1^.  This  is  true,  because  "the  man"  here  designates 
the  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  talking,  thinking 
group  of  organs  —  to  the  exclusion  of  the  limb  or  limbs 
which  are  no  longer  in  sensitive  connection  with  this 
group.  When  a  1^  is  Amputated  "  the  man  **  remains  — 
a  truncated  man,  indeed,  yet  still  one  having  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing human  characters.  Yet  obviously  in  strict 
language  we  can  no  longer  say  that  the  man  is  the  savie  as 
he  was.  "  Man "  or  " animal "  means  the  complex  whole; 
and  each  anatomically  separable  part  forms  one  constitu- 
ent of  that  whole.  The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord  innervate  certain  parts;  the  mesencephalon  inner- 
vates others;  the  cerebrum  rises  above  the  whole.  If 
after  removing  one  limb,  then  another,  we  continued 
truncating  the  organism  till  we  left  only  the  head,  should 
we  call  that  the  man?  Clearly  not  Should  we  even 
suppose  that.the  intact  brain  —  the  supposed  seat  of  sen- 
sation and  volition  —  still  felt,  and  willed  ?  Clearly  not. 
There  is  absolutely  nO  evidence,  however  faint,  of  the 
isolated  head  manifesting  any  sensational  and  volitional 
phenomena ;  whereas  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  trun- 
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cated  spinal  cord  manifesting  some  of  these  phenomena. 
And  this  is  intelligible  when  we  understand  that  the 
nerve-centres  stimulate  into  action  the  organs  they  inner- 
vate, but  do  not  by  themselves  play  any  other  part 

90.  The  man"  then  does  not  feel  the  prick  on  his 
leg,  but  his  leg  feels  it  The  man  has  no  consciousness 
of  what  takes  place  outside  the  sphere  of  his  sensitive 
mechanism;  and  the  leg  is  now  outside  that  sphere. 
Consciousness  —  as  distinguished  firom  Sentience  in  gen- 
eral—  we  have  seen  to  be  a  resultant  of  the  composition 
of  forces  co-operating  at  the  moment ;  the  Sensibili^  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  regions  below  the  injury  cannot 
now  enter  into  that  composition.  It  is  detached  from  the 
upper  organs.  But  inasmuch  as  the  organs  it  innervates 
are  still  living  and  active,  the  functions  of  this  detached 
portion  are  still  displayed.  We  have  seen  the  dog  with 
divided  cord  capable  of  Urination,  Defecation,  Generation, 
etc. ;  its  hinder  legs,  though  not  moving  in  a  consensus 
with  the  forelegs,  yet  moved  independentiy ;  and*  all  the 
normal  reflexes  of  the  parts  followed  on  stimulations. 
To  say  that  "the  dog"  showed  no  signs  of  Sensibility 
when  its  hinder  limbs  were  irritated,  is  identifying  "  the 
dog"  with  the  anterior  half  of  the  oiganism  which  was 
not  in  connection  with  the  posterior  half.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  posterior  half  showed  no  signs  of  Sensibility 
when  the  anterior  was  irritated.  The  two  halves  were 
united  by  the  circulation,  nutrition,  etc.,  but  disunited  as 
to  sensation  and  volition. 

91.  Do  I  then  suppose  the  separated  half  of  an  animal 
to  feel  pain  and  pleasure,  hope  and  terror  ?  The  reader 
who  has  attentively  followed  the  exposition  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  answer.  Pain,  pleasure,  hope,  and  terror,  are 
special  modes  of  Sensibility,  dependent  on  particular 
neural  combinations.  Tlie  organs  comprised  in  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  animal  furnish  the  main  conditions  for 
these  special  modes,  whereas  the  oi^gans  comprised  in  the 
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posterior  half  furnish  few  or  none  of  those  —  they  con- 
tain none  of  the  special  Senses,  and  they  are  without  the 
chief  combining  centre,  the  brain.  But  since  we  know 
that  a  large  amount  of  normal  Sensation  is  wholly  with- 
out the  special  characters  of  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  or  terror, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  assign  Sensation  to  the  spinal 
cord  because  these  characters  are  absent 

92.  All  I  contend  for  is  that  the  spinal  centres  have 
Sensibility  of  the  same  order  as  the  cerebral  centres ;  and 
that  in  the  normal  organism  this  Sensibility  enters  as  a 
factor  into  the  general  Consciousness  —  no  one  portion 
of  the  nervous  system  being  really  independent  of  all  the 
others,  all  co-operating  in  every  result  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  had  to  insist  that  the  property  of  Sensibility 
is  only  the  general  condition  of  Sensation ;  and  that  each 
particular  sensation  receives  its  character  from  the  organs 
innervated,  plus  the  reaction  of  the  whole  organism.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  sensation,  or 
"  state  of  consciousness,"  must  vary  with  the  variations 
in  either  of  these  factors.  To  say  that  every  segment  of 
the  spinal  cord  has  Sensibility,  is  not  sa3ring  that  an  ex- 
citation of  that  segment  will  produce  a  particular  sensa- 
tion of  definite  character ;  because  for  this  definite  char- 
acter there  is  needed  the  co-operation  of  all  those  parts 
of  the  mechanism  which  enter  into  the  complex  product 

• 

93.  And  here  attention  must  be  called  to  a  double 
fallacy  pen^ading  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
always  assumed  that  the  reactions  of  an  organ,  or  part  of 
the  organism,  when  separated  from  the  rest,  are  typical 
of  their  reactions  when  forming  constituents  of  the  nor- 
mal organism.    Nothing  of  the  kind.    The  movement  of 

a  muscle  or  a  limb  separated  from  the  body  may  resemble 
that  movement  when  normally  eflTected  —  but  only  as  the 
movements  of  a  mechanical  bird  resemble  those  of  a  liv- 
ing bird :  the  modes  of  production  are  different     So  that 
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were  we  to  grant  the  postulate  of  the  brain  being  the  ex- 
elusive  seat  of  sensation,  we  should  still  deny  that  an 
action  which  was  effected  after  removal  of  the  brain  was 
typical  of  the  action  effected  when  the  brain  was  present 
The  leg  of  Hunter's  patient  jerked  when  the  skin  was 
irritated ;  but  this  action  could  not  be  altogether  the 
same  as  the  similar  action  in  a  1%  united  with  the  rest 
of  the  Sensitive  mechanism.  Nor  is  this  alL  The  1^ 
may  have  been  insensible,  the  spinal  segment  which  in- 
nervated it  may  have  been  wholly  without  Sensibility, 
and  still  we  should  have  to  question  the  Ic^c  which  ex- 
tended such  an  inference  to  the  very  different  and  far 
more  complex  actions  of  decapitated  animals.  On  this 
ground:  —  The  1^  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  insensible  be- 
cause cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the  sensitive 
mechanism.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  decapi- 
tated animal :  there  still  remain  the  essential  parts  of  a 
sensitive  mechanism  —  all  the  chief  organs  are  still  in 
activity,  still  manifesting  their  functions.  Decapitation 
has  produced  a  great  disturbance  in  the  mechanism,  and 
has  removed  an  important  centre ;  but  nevertheless  every 
impression  excites  a  connected  group  of  centres,  and  this 
group  responds. 

94  In  conclusion,  unless  we  adopt  the  opinion  that 
Sensation  —  Consciousness  — •  Sensibility,  is  something 
not  belonging  to  the  physiological  properties  ot  the  ner- 
vous system  in  a  vital  oi^ganism  ( the  opinion  held  by 
spiritualists  ),  there  seems  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the 
opinion  advocated  in  this  volume,  namely,  that  the  phys- 
iological properties  of  the  nervous  system  are  inseparable 
from  every  segment  of  that  system;  and  the  functions 
are  the  manifestation  of  those  properties  as  determined 
by  the  special  organs  with  the  co-operation  of  alL 
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